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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


HIS  EXCELLENCY  C.  S.  MOREHBAD, 

Governor  of  Kentucky: 

Sir — Since  the  Second  Report  went  to  press  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  counties  not  previously  examined  has  been  instituted,  and  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  Third  Report,  comprising  the  result 
of  that  exploration,  as  well  as  that  of  those  portions  of  the  state  not 
previously  reported  on. 

This  report  also  embraces  the  Chemical,  Topographical,  and  Paleon- 
tological  Reports  that  have  been  completed  since  last  June,  and  em- 
bodies much  important  and  practically  useful  matter. 

The  melancholy  accident  which  caused  the  death,  by  drowning,  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  geological  corps  last  August — ^Edward  My- 
lotte — ^has  been  a  most  unfortunate  affair,  not  only  for  his  &mily  but 
for  the  survey,  since  he  was  the  Topographical  Engineer  who  hod 
charge  of  corps.  No.  3,  in  Greenup  county,  and  had  run  most  of  the 
lines  and  recorded  the  topography  of  that  county,  Just  before  his  death 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  office  working  up  his  materials,  and  draw^ 
ing  the  topography  of  Greenup  county,  which  work  was  only  partially 
completed.  A  substitute  was  obtained  as  soon  as  possible,  who,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  have  been  endeavoring  to  com- 
plete this  map  from  Mr.  Mylotte's  field-notes;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  either  of  them  to  do  it  in  as  satisfactory  manner  as  the  individual 
who  ran  most  of  the  lines  and  made  the  iv>te6  on  the  spot  This  mis- 
fortune has  gr^tly  retarded  the  office  work  on  the  Greenup  county 
map. 

A  delay  was  .also  occasioned  on  the  base  line,  by  the  Ml  of  one  of 
the  men  when  carrying  the  transit  theodolite  across  a  stream  in  Breck* 
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inridge  county,  which  threw  the  instrument  out  of  axis,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  it  should  go  to  a  philosophical  instrument-maker  for 
repairs.  To  avoid  expense  the  party  had  to  be  discharged  until  these 
repairs  could  be  made.  The  base  line  party  was  to  resume  its  work 
early  in  October. 

D.  D.  OWEN, 

8taie  Geologist 
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CHAPTER  L 

COAL  MEASUBES. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Geological  Report,  on  page  64,  it  has 
been  stated  that  a  Paleontological  Survey  of  the  Western  Ooal  Meas- 
ures of  Kentucky  would  be  undertaken  sometime  during  this  season, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  establishing  the  idoptity  of  the  vari- 
ous coal  beds  of  the  Kentucky  coal  field,  and  in  order  to  draw  compar* 
isons  between  the  Kentucky  coal  fields  and  those  of  other  states,  par- 
ticularly Pennsylvania. 

That  work  has  been  fairly  commenced,  and  already  some  interest; 
ing  and  practically  useful  results  have  been  obtained,  which  the  reader 
will  find  by  consulting  the  Paleontological  Report  of  M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reuz,  appended  to  this  volume,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Edward  Cox. 

In  this  chapter  I  shall  first  make  some  remarks  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  inferences  in  that  report,  which  I  consider  still  open  for  investiga- 
tion, together  with  some  general  remarks  bearing  on  important  facts, 
to  which  I  desire  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers. 

Our  experience,  so  fiu:,  in  the  Western  coal  field  of  Kentucky, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  reliable  workable  coal  below 
the  pebbly  sandstone,  or  Casey  ville  conglomerate ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  in  the  Eastern'  Kentucky  coal  field  where  workable  coal 
occurs  below  the  lowest  conglomerate,  even,  in  several  instances,  with- 
in fifteen  feet  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone. 
This  is  the  case  in  Bath,  Powell,  Pulaski,  and  probably  also  in  Rowan 
and  Madison  counties. 

The  Paleontological  evidence,  so  &r,  is  in  favor  of  but  one  coal,  No. 
1,  B,  of  the  Paleontological  Report,  in  the  shaly  space  immediately 
above  the  conglomerate,  where  two  have  been  previously  laid  down  in 
some  of  the  sections.  This  is  a  question  which  I  still  consider  not 
conclusively  settled,  because  there  are  some  statements,  insisted  on  by 
the  Topc^raphical  Assistant,  which  lead  certainly  to  the  belief  of  a 
coal  below  Bell's  coal,  (No.  1,  B;)  for  instance,  it  is  aflSrmed  that  a  coal 
was  discovered  in  the  Spigart  shaft,  at  a  depth  fifty  to  seventy  feet 

below  the  level  of  the  Bell  coal,  No.  1,  B. 
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Again :  Mr.  Samael  Oasey,  who  has  had  practical  experience  amongst 
the  coals  of  Union  county,  informs  me  that  he  struck  a  twenty-eight- 
inch  coal  down  in  a  well  sunk  on  the  back  or  west  side  of  the  Caaey- 
ville  bluff,  only  seventy  to  one  hundred  paces  from  a  drift  above  the 
drainage  of  the  country  made  into  No.  1,  B,  and  this  coal  was  reached 
in  the  well  some  fifly  to  seventy  feet  below  the  entrance  into  SHid  drift. 
If  this  is  the  case  then  one  of  two  things  necesearily  follows:  either 
there  is  a  lower  coal,  No.  1,  A,  in  this  region,  or  there  is  a  slip  or  fault, 
that  has  been  overlooked,  somewhere  between  the  top  of  this  well  and 
the  drift  into  the  coal  immediately  west  of  it,  which  all  agree  is  No.  1, 
B.    Moreover,  the  same  gentleman  states  that  this  lower  coal,  No.  1, 

A,  is  twenty  feet  below  the  coal  worked  by  his  brother,  which  is  No  1, 

B,  the  same  as  the  Bell  coal;  here,  however,  he  finds  No.  1,  A,  to  be 
only  twenty  inches  thick.  He  also  states  that  he  believes  it  to  exist 
at  Beirs,  about  seventy  feet  below  that  coal,  though  he  has  never  seen 
it  opened,  because  it  occurs  at  these  other  localities,  and  because  it  has 
been  struck  in  the  clay  in  sinking  wells  at  BelPs  mines,  but  only  a  few 
inches  in  thickness.  In  the  tough  shale  roof  of  this  lower  coal  he  has 
usually  found  peculiar  shaped  ironstone  segregations,  which  he  has  not 
observed  in  the  roof  of  the  Bell  coal  which  is  usually  what  the  miners 
call  "gray  metal." 

In  the  face  of  these  assertions  it  would  not  be  safe  to  deny  the  exis- 
tence of  coal  No.  1,  A,  until  further  investigations  are  instituted,  es- 
pecially since  this  coal  is  admitted  to  exist  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  perhaps  Ohio  also,  as  two  members,  lying  at  variable  distan- 
ces apart — that  is,  in  some  parts  of  the  stato  the  coal  in  the  sfaaly  space 
above  the  conglomerate  has  occasionally  two  members  lying,  sometimes, 
close  together,  or  even  united  into  one  bed;  at  other  times,  diverging 
from  one  another,  until  they  are  separated  by  a  space  of  forty  feet  of 
shale  or  more,  and  even  divided,  in  some  instances,  into  three  members. 
It  is  because  these  coals  are  sometimes  united  into  one  bed  that  we 
have  represented  them  by  one  number,  designating  the  different  mem- 
bers by  tho  letters  A^  B,  C,  according  as  one,  two^  or  three  members 
ZQay  be  found. 

The  question  to  be  decided  in  western  Kentucky  is,  whether  this 
coal  is  united  as  one  or  separated*  into  two  members,  lying  forty  to 
aawoty  feet/fpart?    M.  Leo  Lesqumeox  is  of  epinkmi  bewuse  coal 
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No.  1,  B,  wherever  he  has  seen  it  in  the  western  coal  field,  has  a  rash- 
coal  at  the  bottom,  that  it  is  here  united  into  one  bed,  since  where  he 
has  observed  this  rash-coal  in  Pennsylvania,  it  was  always  at  the  base 
of  coal  No.  1,  A;  but  as  this  structure  of  coal  may  be  due  to  a  cause 
liable  to  be  repeated  in  two  or  more  coal  beds  we  think  this  evidence 
alone  not  altogether  conclusive.  At  all  events,  it  is  still  necessary 
that  further  and  more  extended  observations  should  be  made  in  this 
part  of  the  coal  region,  which  may  settle  this  very  important  practical 
question  for  the  inhabitints  of  the  Tradewater  valley. 

There  are  two  small  coals,  which  lie  respectively  forty-five  and  sev- 
enty feet  above  the  Bell  coal.  No.  1,  B;  one  of  these  may  be  in  the 
place  of  the  Great  Repository  of  cannel  coal  of  Pennsylvania,  as  well 
as  the  main  cannel  bed  of  the  Eastern  Kentucky  coal  field.  The  pa- 
leontological  evidence  of  the  place  of  this  coal  is,  however,  ^s  yet,  want- 
ing in  western  Kentucky;  and  M.  Leo  Lesquereux  is  disposed  to  think 
it  possible  that  it  may  be  represented  in  Union  county,  merely  by  the 
thin  cannel  band  frequently  found  on  the  top  of  coal  No.  1,  B. 

In  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  there  is  a  conspicuous  limestone, 
known  as  the  lower  fossiliferous  limestone,  often  overlaid  by  a  kind  of 
buhrstone,  or  a  layer  of  pure  quartzose  sandstone,  which  is  often  inters 
posed  below  the  shale  underlying  the  cannel  coal,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  with  bands  and  segregations  of  iron  in  the  shale  above  and  below  this 
limestone.  No  corresponding  limestone  h^s  yet  been  recognized  in  the 
Western  coal  field,  nor  yet  the  buhrstone,  but  the  shales,  with  iron  ore, 
are  indicated,  which  lends  some  probability  to  the  correctness  of  thp 
geological  horizon. 

This  coal  would  come  in  as  No.  2  in  the  series,  but  is  certainly  not 
the  same  coal  referred  to,  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux,  under  the  head  of 
No.  2,  near  the  Mulford  mines,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  which  shows 
itself  in  a  ravine  on  section  24,  T.  3,  N.,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east 
of  north  of  Caseyville. 

Those  interested  in  coal  lands  lying  towards  the  base  of  the  Coal 
Measures,  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  place  of  No.  2  coal,  since, 
being  the  position  of  fine  beds  of  cannel  coal  in  the  Pennsylvania  coal 
field,  according  to  Leslie,  it  is  always  possible  that,  in  the  Western  co^l 
field,  this  horizon  might  afford  a  sufEcient  thickness  of  this  valuable 
variety  of  oil-produoiDg  coal.    It  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  shaly  sp^c^ 
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beneath  contorted  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendron,  and  Calamites  sandBtone, 
which  has  the  lithological  and  paleontological  characters  of  the  sand- 
stone mass  forming  the  Finnic  Blufif,  above  Casey Yille,  in  Union  comi- 
ty, or  elsewhere  under  equivalent  sandstones.  This  sandstone  is  re- 
markable, not  only  for  the  irregular  contorted  condition  of  its  beds,  but 
also  for  the  number  of  fragments,  ienicular  masses,  and  imperfect  seams 
of  coal,  enclosed  especially  towards  its  base,  as  well  as  the  abundance 
of  Sigillaria,  Lepidodendrons,  and  Calamites  which  it  contains. 

The  upper  part  of  this  member  of  the  Coal  Measures,  for  about  fif- 
teen feet,  is  composed  of  sandy  shale,  the  middle  forty  feet  are  brown 
sandstones.  The  lower  twenty-two  feet  is  very  variable  in  composi- 
tion, as  will  be  perceived  by  the  following  enumeration  of  its  individ- 
ual layers,  near  Casey ville,  in  Union  county: 

Ft.  In. 

Hard  sandstone, 1.2 

Soft  shales,  containing  irregular  bands  of  iron, 1.7 

Soft  shales, 1.0 

Hard  irregularly  weathering  sandstone,        -....-  2.0 

Sandy  shales,    -.-- 3.0 

Sandstone, 2.4 

Sandy  shales, 2.0 

Hard  sandstone, 1.0 

Shales  with  nodular  iron, .6 

Sandstone,  with  irregular  concretions, .9 

Sandstones,  fractured,  bent  and  thrust  together,    .....  .2 

Sandstone, .4 

Shales  and  sandy  shales, .1 

Hard  sandstone, 1.4 

Dark-blue  and  grey  shales,  with  concretionary  sandstone  white  and  grey,  .8 

Sandy  shales  with  iron  pyrites, 1.4 

In  a  corresponding  geological  position  in  Pennsylvania,  a  sandstone 
of  very  similar  character  occurs;  but  the  shaly  space  between  it  and 
their  great  cannel  coal  horizon  is  often  as  much  as  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  feet,  embracing  two  beds  of  coal  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
feet 

Coal  No.  3,  above  the  foregoing  described  sandstone,  has  only  been 
observed,  as  yet,  satisfactorily  in  Union  county,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Ice-house  coal."  The  paleontological  characters  of  the  roof  of 
this  coal  are,  up  to  the  present  time,  only  very  imperfectly  ascertain- 
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ed.  It  iSy  as  we  have  shown  in  the  previous  volume''^,  a  coal  perhaps 
better  adapted  for  manufacturing  iron  than  any  of  the  coals  in  the 
lower  five  hundred  feet  of  the  measures^  more  especially  as  its  hard 
grey  shale  roof  encloses,  where  it  has  been  opened,  good  bands  of  iron 
ore,  of  which  an  analysis  is  given  on  pages  57  and  58  of  the  first 
Oeological  Report  The  bed  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  corresponds  to 
this  coal,  judging,  however,  at  present,  only  firom  order  of  superposi- 
tion, appears  to  be  quite  a  persistent  bed  of  excellent  quality,  usually 
about  three  feet  thick,  but  thickening  to  eight  feet  on  Broad  Top  Moun- 
tain. 

The  paleontology  of  the  roof  of  coal  No.  4  seems  to  be  better  de- 
fined, at  present,  by  its  fossil  plants,  than  any  of  the  coals  of  the 
Western  Goal  Field.  They  are  considered  by  M.  Lesquereux  to  be 
identical  in  species  with  those  found  in  Pennsylvania,  over  the  coal 
that  underlies  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  in  the  roof  of  the  Pome- 
roy  coal  of  Ohio. 

Since  M.  Lesquereux  left  Kentucky  he  made  a  visit  to  Ohio  for  the 
special  purpose  of  investigating  the  true  geological  horizon  of  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  has  now  fully  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  i»roperly 
placed  below  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  and  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  Giger  bed.  No.  4,  of  his  report  of  Western  Kentucky.  Unfortu- 
nately, M.  Lesquereux  did  not  get  a  view  of  the  coal  with  iw(>  da^ 
partings,  in  the  Curlew  Hill,  between  the  Curiew  mines  and  Mulford's 
mines,  on  the  southwest  of  section  15,  T.  3  N^  R.  1  W.  of  the  Ohio 
river;  but  there  is  little  doubt,  when  its  paleoniology  is  investigated, 
that  it  will  prove  to  be  the  same  bed;  the  superposition  of  this  bed  ia 
the  series,  the  two  clay  partings,  the  underiying  Curlew  limestone, 
and  its  position  below  the  Curlew  sandstone,  the  second  principal  mass 
of  thick  sandstone,  above  the  conglomerate,  all  tending  to  predict  this 
as  its  true  geological  position,  and  if  so,  then  the  Curlew  sandstone  is 
on  the  geological  horizon  of  the  well  known  Mahoning  sandstone  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  marks  the  base  of  the  ^Barren  Coal  Measures" 
of  that  state,  where  it  is,  sometimes,  a  conglomerate  or  pebbly  sand- 
stone. 

Above  this  sandstone,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  are  upwards  ef  four 
hundred  feet  of  strata  extending  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pittsburg 

*itt  volume  Geological  Report  oq  Kentucky,  page  55. 
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coal,  in  which  only  thin  beds  of  coal  occur  that  are  not  workable,  and 
hence  are  denominated  **Barren  Coal  Measures."  In  the  corresponding 
space  in  the  Western  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky  we  find  a  marked 
difference.  In  the  space  of  three  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone  we  have  three  good  coals,  varying  in 
thickness  from  three  to  five  feet  each;  and  one  of  them  is  one  of  the 
most  reliable  coals  in  the  Western  Coal  Field  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
two  others  are,  at  least  locally,  workable,  one  being  three  feet  and  the 
other  four  feet.  These  coals  lie  in  the  spac«  fiom  the  Main  Mulford 
coal.  No.  9,  to  the  top  of  the  Curlew  sandstone. 

The  Western  Kentucky  Coal  Field  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said  to 
have  any  true  Lower  Barren  Coal  Measures. 

The  lowest  of  the  coals  in  this  space,  viz:  No.  5,  is,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  one  at  first  problematically  referred  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux, 
to  No.  2,  since  this  is,  most  likely,  the  coal  exposed  on  a  branch  in 
section  24,  T.  3,  covered  with  black  shales,  in  which  Mr.  Cox  obtained 
the  fossil  which  M.  Lesquereux  determined  to  belong  to  the  fossil 
species  NeuropteriB  tenwfoUa  Brt.  This  coal  lies  some  four  hundred 
feet  above  the  Bell  coal,  and  at  least  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of  north 
of  Caseyville. 

No.  6  is  the  coal  usually  known  as  the  ^^[^ittle  Vein"  of  the  Union 
county  series,  covered  by  light-buff  schistose,  micaceous  argillaceous 
sandstone,  with  the  intervention  of  only  a  few  inches  of  somewhat 
darker  shales,  lying  immediately  on  the  coal,  which  latter,  however,  a 
few  miles  to  the  northwest,  are  thicker,  and  contain  some  curious  seed 
vessels  and  imperfect  shells,  still  undetermined. 

Most  of  the  organic  remains  hitherto  observed  in  the  roof  of  this 
coal  are  much  mutilated,  and  difficult  to  refer,  specifically,  to  their 
proper  place,  hence  the  paleontological  evidence  in  regard  to  the  geo- 
logical horizon  of  this  cohI  is  still  indefinite,  but  it  probably  represents 
one  of  the  thin  coals  of  the  Barren  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
according  to  recent  observations,  by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux,  the  Heiger^s 
coal  at  Athens,  Ohio. 

Coal  No.  7  is  but  a  thin  and  lather  imperfect  seam,  yet  is  of  im- 
portance in  a  practical  point  of  view,  on  account  of  the  black  band  hor- 
izon which  it  marks.  Interstratified  in  its  shale  roof  is  a  dark,  heavy 
calcareo-ferrnginous  bitumiaous  rock,  affording,  locally,  black  ^^band 
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ore.  This  geological  level  is  marked,  paleontologically,  by  the  re- 
mains of  fishes,  some  of  which  are  very  singular  in  their  structure ; 
but  their  specific  character  still  remains  undetermined.  There  are  also 
marine  shells  in  some  of  the  layers,  but  those  collected  as  yet  are 
mostly  fi^agmentary,  amongst  them  is  a  Bellerophon,  peAaps  referable 
to  B.  Mumfardiensis. 

Nothing  has,  as  yet,  been  obtained  from  the  roof  of  the  water  or 
well  coal  No.  8. 

The  hard  black  slabby  shale  over  No.  9,  or  the  main  Mulford  coal, 
is  often  vastly  rich  in  shells,  particularly  a  species  of  Aviculoj  which 
was  at  first  referred  to  A.  papyracech  but  which  is  undoubtedly  a  dis- 
tinct species,  irom  the  straightness  of  its  sides  and  other  characterp, 
described  in  Mr.  Ed.  Cox's  paleontological  observations.  It  has  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Chappelsmith,  and  described  by  Mr.  Ed.  Cox  under  the 
name  of  A  redalcUeraria.  As  yet  these  shales  have  only  yielded  to 
the  paleontologist  small  Calamitesy  mentioned  in  M.  Lesquereux'  report 
The  remains  of  fishes  are  also  frequent  in  the  shales  over  this  coal,  but 
no  marked  difierence  has  yet  been  observed  between  them  and  those 
found  in  a  higher  coal.  No.  11. 

It  was  supposed  at  first  that  No.  9  coal  would  prove  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  main  Pittsburg  coal,  but  the  paleontological  investigations 
of  this  have  not  confirmed  this  supposition,  but  rather  tend  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  coal  still  higher  in  the  series  than  the  main  Mulford,  accord- 
ing to  recent  observations  in  Pennsylvania,  by  M.  Lesquereux. 

No.  10  coal  that  intervenes  between  this  coal  and  No.  11,  referred  to 
in  the  former  report,  as  the  ^^middle  coal,''  is  not  every  where  present  in 
the  Western  coal  field.  It  usually  lies  about  forty  to  filly  feet  under 
No.  11,  and  sixty  to  seventy  feet  above  No.  9.  Much  discussion  has 
arisen  in  r^ard  to  the  paleontological  and  topographical  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  this  as  a  workable  coal,  near  Providence,  in  Hopkins 
county.  Not  having  examined  the  locality  in  person  I  am  unable  to 
give  a  decided  opinion  in  solution  of  the  question  at  issue;  but,  after 
having  reviewed  all  the  paleontological  data  at  present  collected,  and 
the  arguments  in  the  topographical  report,  together  with  the  lithdogi- 
cal  character  of  the  ^[lecimens  brought  from  the  locality  for  exaotiinatioa 
my  present  opinion  is,  that  when  the  coals  about  Providence  are  fairly 
opMdd^  the  obal  with  day  parting,  under  oatoaieous  marly  shal^  at  the 
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Doris  Bank;  the  coal  with  clay  parting  under  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of 
limestone  at  the  Lofland  bank;  and  the  coal  with  clay  parting  under  lime- 
stone and  one  foot  of  bituminous  shale,  at  Providence,  will  all  be  found  to 
be  one  and  the  same  coal  in  the  horizon  of  No.  11,  and  probably,  also,  the 
coal  with  one  or  two  day  partings  under  sixteen  feet  of  limestone  at 
Watson's. 

The  coal  reported  by  the  Topographical  Assistant,  with  two  clay 
partings  over  tlj.e  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  limestone,  and  covered  by 
fifteen  inches  of  black  shale,  at  Lofland's,  I  am  not  prepared  to  place, 
without  a  personal  examination  on  the  spot;  nor  yet  the  four  and  a 
half  foot  coal«  under  four  and  half  feet  of  black  shale,  at  Thompson, 
reported  without  a  clay  parting.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  these 
two  latter  coals  may  prove  to  be  No.  ]  2  of  the  series,  and  in  that  case 
there  will  probably  be  founds  in  the  vicinity  of  Providence,  three  dis- 
tinct horizons  of  limestone,  one  between  the  Anvil  sandstones  and  the 
four  and  a  half  foot  coal  at  Thompson's;  one  between  the  two  coals  re- 
ported by  the  Topogiaphical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank,  and  one 
under  the  Watson  bank;  and  in  that  case  there  may  be  also  three  dis- 
tinct workable  coals  accessible  without  or  with  only  shallow  shafting, 
since  No.  9  coal  can  undoubtedly  be  found  there  either  above  the 
drainage  of  the  country,  or  very  little  below  it.  It  should  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  No.  12  coal,  at  almost  every  other  locality  where  it 
has  been  opened  to  view,  is  usually  composed,  for  two  to  three  feet  of 
its  upper  part,  of  a  rash  coal  and  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  of  the  bot- 
tom of  a  reedy  coal.  This  lower  part  of  No.  12  bed  is  an  excellent 
coal  for  manufacturing  iron,  for  which  purpose  it  can  be  used,  where  it 
occurs  at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river,  in  the  mw  state.  At  the  same  place 
this  rash  and  reedy  coal,  No.  12,  lies  only  seventeen  feet  above  No.  11, 
and  this  is  just  about  the  distance  between  the  two  coals  reported  by 
the  Topographical  Assistant,  at  the  Lofland  bank,  near  Providence,  in 
Hopkins  county. 

All  these  coals  which  have  been  enumerated,  from  No.  1  to  No.  12, 
lie  in  the  space  between  the  Anvil  sandstone  and  the  conglomerate. 

Where  the  Coal  Measures  are  well  developed — as  near  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio  river^  in  Union  county — the  space,  including  the  above  coals, 
firom  No.  1  to  12,  between  the  top  of  die  conglomerate  and  the  Anvil 
ssMidstone,  is  about  nineiuindied  feet    We  mostbe  prepaid,  how^ 
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ever,  to  find  this  space,  locally,  very  much  reduced  in  thickness,  espe- 
c  ally  in  some  portions  of  the  margin  of  the  basin.  For  instance,  the 
paleontological  evidence  rather  goes  to  show,  at  present,  that  the  coaL 
with  clay  pasting,  sixty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  hill  below  Hawes- 
ville,  is  the  equivalent  of  No.  1 1  coal  of  the  preceding  series,  and  if 
so,  the  corresponding  Goal  Measures  are  reduced  here,  on  the  eastern 
margin  of  the  western  coal  basin,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  or  two 
hundred  and  seventy  feet;  and  from  reports  which  I  have  seen  of  the 
coal  in  the  townships  of  Wethersfidd,  Austin,  and  Canfield,  in  Sum- 
mit and  Stark  counties,  in  Ohio,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  tbat  there 
the  same  Coal  Measures  will  be  found  to  be  contracted  to  nearly  the 
same  dimensions;  and  in  some  of  the  rich  Coal  Measures  of  Hopkins 
county,  the  thick  coals  lie  so  close  together  that  I  believe  the  same 
space  will  not  be  found  to  exceed  more  than  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred feet. 

So  far  as  the  investigations  in  the  Western  Coal  Measures  have 
been  carried,  it  appears  that  the  most  reliable  and  persistent  beds  of 
coal,  lying  between  the  conglomerate,  are  Nos.  1,  9  and  11. 

Wherever  the  stiataat  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures  are  exposed  in 
good  natural  sections  the  survey  has  been  able  to  detect  and  recognize 
coal  No.  1,  from  the  Ohio  river,  near  tfae  mouth  of  Trade  water,  extend- 
ing back,  south,  with  an  easterly  tending  curvature,  through  Union, 
Hopkins,  the  northern  confines  of  Christian,  through  Muhlenburg,  in- 
to Butler.  It  is  also  recognized  in  Hancock  in  several  places,  general- 
ly preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet  It  also  lies  deep- 
seated  in  Henderson  county,  perhaps  reaching  a  thickness  of  six  feet 
or  more. 

No.  9  has  been  tmced  through  Henderson,  the  greater  part  of  Union, 
Hopkins,  into  Butler,  preserving  a  thickness  of  from  three  to  five  feet. 
Over  the  same  ground,  No  11  usually  accompanies  No.  9,  attaining  a 
thickness,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg  counties,  of  six  to  seven  and  a 
half  feet,  lying  usually  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  it 

Nos.  12, 6,  6,  4,  and  3  come  next  in  the  order  of  persistency  and 
pliability. 

No.  12  has  been  observed  best  developed  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlen** 
burg  counties,  ranging  usually  from  two  to  four  feet,  the  upper  part  be« 
IBg,  however,  often  a  ^^rash-coal,"  as  already  remarked. 

No.  6  has  been  recognized,  as  yet,  only  in  Union  and  Ohio  counties. 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  UPPER  AND  LOWER  COAL 
MEASURES  OF  WESTERN  KENTUCKY. 
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Nos.  5,  4,  and  3,  only  in  Union  county,  but  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  survey  they  will  be  discovered  elsewhere. 

From  sections  obtained  in  Grundy's  Ridge,  and  the  hills  back  of 
Uniontown,  together  with  the  reports  of  borings  made  by  RuSher  above 
the  Carthage  limestone;  by  Riddle  below  that  rock;  as  well  as  by  sev- 
eral borings  put  down  in  the  vicinity  of  Uniontown,  I  am  able  now  to 
give  an  approximate  section  of  nearly  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
the  Upper  Coal  Measures  above  the  Anvil  sandstone. 

The  fdlowing  section  exhibits  the  principal  coals  and  associate  strata 
as  at  present  known,  in  connection  with  the  measures  under  the  Anvil 
sandstone,  numbered  and  grouped  in  conformity  with  the  descriptions 
in  this  volume,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  data  and  information 
obtained  during  the  past  two  seasons. 

So  far  as  these 
Upper  Coal  Meas- 
ures, above  the 
Anvil  Rock,  are 
known  they  con- 
tain some  six  or 
seven  beds  of 
coal,  but  these  ap- 
pear to  be  all 
thin,  and  it  is 
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there  are  any  in 
Western  K  e  n  - 
tucky  of  worka- 
b  1  e  thickness 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock.  The  two 
feet  six  inch  bed 
is  the  thickest  at 
present  known. 
The  limestone  in 
the  seventy-sev- 
en feet  of  space 
between  coals 
Nos.  18  and  14. 
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probably  repre- 
sent the  "Great 
Limestone"  of 
|PennsylTania, 
'lying  between  80 
!and  100  feet 
above  the  Great 
Petersburg  coal; 
but  if  so  the 
Pittsburg  coal  is 
only  represented 
in  Union  county 
by  a  thin  coal. 

In  the  shales,  ly- 
ing between  twen- 
ty-five and  fifty 
feet  above  coal 
No.  12,  is  proba- 
bly the  place  both 
of  the  fossil 
stumps  of  trees, 
on  Big  creek,  in 

osey  county, 
Indiana,  and,  ac- 
cording to  recent 
jobservations  by 
M.  Leo  Lesque- 
reux,  the  place 
also  of  the  fossil 
stumps  of  trees 
in  the  cut  of  the 
railroad,  near 
Gfreensburgh. 

A  slight  modi* 
fication  has  been 
made  in  the 
thickness  of  the 
sandstone   inter<» 
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veniog  between 
No.  7  and  No.  8, 
from  data  obtain- 
ed by  digging  a 
well  through  this 
space,  near  the 
mouth  of  Mul- 
ford's  new  en- 
try. In  this  well 
they  also  passed 
through  coal  No. 
7,  which  is  re- 
ported two  feet 
thick;  but  this 
probably  includes 
some  shale  and 
black  ferruginous 
calcareous  rock, 
at  least  this  is  the 
character  of  that 
bed  where  it  was 
seen  in  natural 
section,  on  Tur- 
key creek,  near 
where  it  empties 
into  the  Saline. 
The  shales  over 
coal  No.  7  are  of- 
ten rich  in  carbo- 
nate of  iron,  and 
it  is  apparently 
on  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  as 
the  black  band 
ore  of  Hopkins 
county. 

-Jrom  No.   1, 
'B,  ooal  up  to  the 
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top  of  these  Up- 
per Coal  Meas- 
ures, we  have 
then  about  1,350 
feet.  If  there  bOy 
as  is  believed  by 
some,  from  fiity 
to  seven  ty-6ve 
feet  more  below 
No.  1,  B,  coal  to 
the  top  of  the 
Caseyville  saud- 
stone,  then  there 
would  be,  in  all, 
about  1,400  feet 
of  Coal  Measures, 
exclusive  of  the 
conglomerate  and 
thin  coal  there- 
with associated, 
to  the  highest 
point  of  the  pre- 
ceding section. 

It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the 
foregoing  section 
of  the  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty 
feet  above  the 
Anvil  Rock,  that 
we  have,  in  this 
position,  the  only 
real  Barren  Coal 
Measures  in  the 
west;  which  af- 
fords proof  that 
towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the 
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carboniferous  era 
there  has  been  a 
gradual  diminu- 
tionintheamount 
of  vegetable  ao- 
cumulation^anda 
gradual  cessation 
of  the  condition 
of  things  favora- 
ble to  the  forma- 
tion of  thick  beds 
of  coaly  with  an 
increased  quanti- 
ty of  calcareous 
material,  since  the 
limestones  are 
evidently  thicker 
and  more  fre- 
quently repeated 
in  the  measures 
above  the  Anvil 
Rock  than  below 
it  This,  I  be- 
lieve, is  also  the 
case,  though  not 
in  the  same  de- 
gree, in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  the  lime- 
stones appear  to 
be  moreabundant 
in  the  Lower  Coal 
Measures  of  that 
state  than  in  the 
coTre  spending 
strata  in  western 
Kentucky. 

Since  the.  ap- 
peftiBnoo  ot  the 
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CONNECTED  SECTION  OF  COAL  MEASURES  —CoBtiniic(I 
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First  Report,  the 
completion  of  the 
Airdrie  shaft  has 
afforded  an  ex- 
cellent opportun- 
ity of  observing 
the  modifications 
which  the  Coal 
Measures  have 
undergone  in  the 
valley  of  Green 
river,  for  four 
hundred  feet  be- 
low No.  12  coal. 

The  shale  over 
No.  12  coal  here 
includes  a  bed  of 
excellent  black 
band  iron  ore, 
six  to  seven 
inches  in  thick- 
ness. Coal  No. 
12  is  here  com- 
posed of  two  to 
three  feet  of  rash 
coal  above,  with 
twenty  inches  of 
reedy  coal  below, 
which  has  the 
valuable  proper- 
ty of  being  suit- 
able for  the  re- 
duction of  the 
black  band  iron 
ore  in  its  raw  con* 
dition  without, 
coking. 

At  twenty-one 
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feet  below  this 
coal  comes  in  the 
Main  Airdrie  six 
feet  coal,  overlaid 
by  limestone,  for- 
merly known  un- 
der the  name  of 
the  McLean  coal. 
At  eighty-four 
feet  below  this  a 
five-foot  coal,  No. 
9,  occurs,  the 
space  being 
somewhat  dimin- 
ished from  what 
it  is  in  Union 
county,  and  filled 
mostly  with  the 
freestone  which 
has  been  employ- 
ed in  the  con- 
struction of  the 
splendid  Airdrie 
Furnace.  This 
is  an  excellent 
and  a  beautiful 
building  material. 
No.  10  coal  does 
not  appear  to  ex- 
ist here. 

At  sixty-two 
feet  below  No.  9 
coal,  there  is  a 
thin  coal,  which 
no  doubt  is  the 
same  as  the  thin 
coal  quarried  at 
thirty  feet  above 
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SECTION  OF  AIRDRIE  SHAFT.— Contiaued. 
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Hard  sandstone. 


Sb.  mic.  sandstone  *<Faitet." 
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No.   8    coal,    in 
Union      coanty. 
The   space  from 
No.   9    coal,   to 
the  six-inch  coal, 
which  is    proba- 
bly equivalent  to 
No.  8  coal,  of  the 
Union       county 
section,  is  exact- 
ly one  hundred 
feet.       In  the 
space  beneath  No. 
8  coal  there  are 
two    thin    coals 
before     reaching 
what  appears  to 
be  No.  7  coal,  of 
which  we  have  no 
account  in  Union 
county,  but  the 
one  is  only  one 
inch  thick,   and 
the    other     one 
foot.     The  space 
between   No.    6 
and  No.  7  coals 
has        increased 
greatly  in  thick- 
ness by  the  swell- 
ing   up    of   the 
shaly  strata,  while 
No.   6  coal  has 
thinned  out  The 
succeeding  space 
between    No.    5 
and  No.   6  coal 
differs  only  elev- 
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SECTION  OF  AIRDRIE  SHAFT— Condoned. 
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en  feet  from  what 
it  is  in  Union 
countyj  by  the 
interpolation  of 
some  ehaly  mat- 
ter amongst  the 
sandstone*  No. 
5  coal  is  about 
six  inches  thinner 
than  in  Union 
county-  In  com- 
paring these  two 
last  spaces  with 
the  correspond- 
ing space  of  one 
hundred  and 
ninety-six     feet, 

in  the  Holloway  borings,  composed  of  alternations  of  sandstone  and 
shale,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  only  eleven  feet  greater.  All  this 
proves  that  while  the  space  between  No.  9  and  No.  11  coal  has  been 
diminishing  slightly  towards  the  east,  the  space  between  No.  5  and  No. 
7  coal  has  been  at  the  same  time  increasing. 

If  we  may  judge  fix)m  what  is  known  now  of  our  Western  Coal 
Measures,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  where  the  spaces  between 
the  coals  are  greatest  the  coals  themselves  are,  as  a  general  rule,  thin- 
nest, especially  when  these  spaces  are  mostly  filled  with  shale,  and  vice 
versa;  the  inference  dedudble  from  this  phenomenon  is,  that  where  the 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  surface,  during  the  carbonif- 
erous era,  have  been  greatest,  thus  forming  deep  depressions  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fine  sedimentary  matter,  less  time  has  elapsed  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  peculiar  vegetation  which  went  to  form  the  coal, 
because  those  portions  of  the  areas  of  the  Western  Coal  Basin  have 
been,  for  longer  periods,  submerged. 

EASTERN  COAL  FIELD. 

Since  the  preceding  Report  went  to  press,  all  the  remaining  countiea, 
not  previously  visited,  have  received  a  geneial  reconnoisance. 
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Dining  that  exploration  the  extension  of  the  maigin  of  the  Eastern 
Goal  Measaree  mis  examined  through  Rowan,  Bath,  PoweU,  Estill,  and 
Madison,  and  the  southern  part  of  Morgan  counties.  In  this  place  I 
shall  define  its  boundaries  approximately.  Passing  through  Rowan 
county,  in  a  south-east  course,  up  the  Christie  branch  of  Triplett  creek, 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  is  first  encountered,  near  Kirk's  Mill; 
and  neur  the  head  of  the  same  branch  the  first  coal  comes  in,  but  the 
outcrops  which  I  examined  only  indicate  a  thin  coal  as  the  first  in  the 
series  on  these  waters  of  Triplett  creek,  as  well  as  on  th^  head  of  Ty* 
gert's  creek,  near  the  line  between  Carter  and  Rowan  counties.  The 
lower  coal  shows  itself,  also,  on  Crany  creek  which  empties  into  the 
north  fork  of  the  Licking,  where  it  is  said  to  b^  sixteen  inches  thick. 
The  conglomerate  was  first  observed  in  a  branch  below  John  Nicholas 
house,  and  is  well  developed  at  the  crossing  of  the  north  fork  of  the 
Licking,  on  the  road  fix)m  Nichors  to  West  Liberty. 

The  boundary  of  the  coal  formation  crosses  the  Licking  not  &x  from 
Gill's  Mill,  extending  thence  towards  the  head  waters  of  Clear  creek, 
in  Bath.  In  this  direction  the  first  coal  in  the  series  thickens,  and  be- 
comes a  workable  coal  in  Bath.  The  first  bed  lies  here  only  fifteen  feet 
above  the  tc^  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  sixty  feet 
under  the  base  of  the  high  cli£b  of  conglomerate.  It  has  a  clay  part- 
ing of  one  foot:  the  upper  member  of  the  coal  being  one  foot  ten  to 
two  feet  thick;  the  lower  member,  probably  a  foot  in  thickness,  as  near 
as  I  was  able  to  ascertain,  making  in  all  about  three  feet  of  good  coal. 

This  is  the  nearest  workable  coal  to  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  railroad  that  I  have  seen,  until  the  line  of  that  road  crosses 
Tygert's  creek.  In  Bath  county  this  bed  of  coal  is  within  six  miles, 
in  a  direct  line,  of  the  route  surveyed  northwest  of  the  Olympian 
Springs;  the  other  line,  which  has  been  proposed,  south  of  those  springs^ 
would  be  littie  over  three  miles  distant  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  other  mineral  resources  of  Bath  county,,  this  &ot  is  of  great  im- 
portance, in  considering  the  accessibility  to  market  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  part  of  Kentucky.  Elsewhere,  under  the  head  of  Bath 
county,  will  be  found  further  partioulaxs  descriptive  of  the  stratagraph- 
ical  geology  of  that  county. 

From  the  bead  of  Cleur  creek  the  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures 
extends  to  the  head  of  Stone-quarry  creek,  the  heads  of  the  eastern 
branches  of  Beaver,  thence  on  to  the  head  of  Indian  creek  near  the 
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coDfines  of  Bath  and  Powell  counties.  On  the  waters  of  this  latter 
stream  the  lowest  coal  has  been  fairly  opened,  by  Morris  McGormick, 
mined  to  some  extent,  and  hauled  to  Mt  Sterling,  where  it  is  already 
in  general  use  as  fuel.  McCormick's  coal  lies  just  fifteen  feet  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  and  about  seventy  feet  under  the  high 
vertical  escarpments  of  conglomerate  that  form  the  water  shed  between 
Red  River,  of  the  Kentucky,  and  Beaver  creek,  of  the  Licking.  I 
had  here  a  better  opportunity  of  getting  an  exact  measurement  of  the 
low  coal  of  this  part  of  the  eastern  Coal  Measures  than  at  any  other 
point,  as  the  bed  is  fairly  opened  from  its  floor  to  the  roof  The  exact 
thickness  is  two  feet  nine  inches  The  floor  is  a  dark,  gritty,  indu* 
rated  shale,  or  impure  fire  clay;  the  roof,  dark-grey  shale,  containing 
long,  slender,  pointed,  leaf-like  impressions,  probably  the  '^needle 
leaves''  (Lepidophyllum?)  of  the  Lepidodendron,  coming  oflf  from  the 
terminating  branches  that  support  the  Zepidosirobus. 

From  Indian  creek,  the  boundary  of  the  Coal  Measures  bears 
through  the  south-eastern  part  of  Powell  to  the  Chimney  Top,  and  on 
to  Cow  creek,  one  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  Red  River,  where 
the  lowest  bed  of  coal  has  been  worked,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
use  of  the  Red  River  Forge  and  Rolling  Mill,  and  may  be,  fit)m  the 
best  information  at  present  in  my  possession,  of  corresponding  thick- 
ness. Thence  it  extends  through  Estill  county  to  the  head  of  Miller's 
and  Cow  creek,  both  independent  tributaries  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
reaching  here  in  Dstill,  to  within  five  miles  of  Irvine. 

Though  the  sub*carboniferous  limestone,  marking  the  base  of  the 
Coal  Measures,  appears  above  the  waters  of  Kentucky  river,  even  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Contrary  creek  in  Owsley  county, 
yet  the  overlying  low  coal,  and  overlying  conglomerate,  continue  to 
cap  the  high  hills  bordering  on  the  Kentucky  river,  even  as  low  down 
as  Buck  creek  in  Estill  county.  These  high  ranges  of  conglomerate, 
with  its  subordinate  low  coal,  range  from  thence  nearly  south,  towards 
the  more  westerly  course  of  the  '^Big  Hill  Range,"  in  the  south-east 
comer  of  Madison  county;  broken  through,  however,  by  the  gorges, 
and  gaps,  giving  passage  to  the  different  branches  of  Station  Camp 
creek;  here  they  again  take  a  more  southerly  direction  to  connect  with 
the  limits  of  the  Coal  Measures,  previously  noted  in  the  First  Report, 
on  the  heads  of  Roundstone  and  Lick  Fork  of  Laurel,  in  Rockcastle 
county. 
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This  gives  a  very  correct  general  view  of  the  north  east  limit  of  the 
Coal  Measure,  from  the  borders  of  Carter  county  at  the  heads  of  Trip- 
lett  and  Tygert's  creek,  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Powell,  Estill,  and 
Madison  counties,  but,  since  it  coincides  with  the  course  of  certain 
mountain  ranges,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  precisely,'in  all  its  meanders^ 
until  the  topography  of  these  hUls  has  been  surveyed,  and  plotted  on 
maps  of  a  sufficient  scale. 

The  lowest  coal,  lying  between  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  and  the 
Bub-carboniferous  limestone,  will  probably  be  found  of  workable  thick- 
ness along  the  greater  part  of  its  range  through  Rowan,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison  counties.  Its  place  can  generally  easily  be  discovered 
by  the  coal  dirt,  streaks  of  fire-clay,  or  springs  of  water,  that  appear  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  top  surface  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
limestone.  Throughout  the  same  extent  of  country,  there  will  usually 
be  found  a  valuable  bed  of  iron  ore  of  the  limonite  and  carbonate  varie- 
ties, reposing  immediately  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  sub-carbonifer- 
ous limestone,  conforming  with  its  elevations  and  depressions;  in  this 
respect,  difiering  entirely  in  its  position  from  the  deposites  of  hemati- 
tic  and  hydrated  oxides,  which  have  been  described  in  the  First  Re- 
port, occuring  associated  with  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  in  the 
western  counties,  near  the  Cumberland  river. 

The  Coal  Measures,  in  Morgan  county,  have  been  further  explored, 
since  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  especially  on  the  Elk,  Caney, 
and  main  fork  of  the  Licking,  as  high  as  West  Liberty.  The  most 
interesting  features  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  the 
numerous  outcrops  of  Cannel  coal.  The  main  bed  lies  towards  the 
base  of  the  hills,  and  sometimes,  immediately  in  the  channel  of  the 
stream,  and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  this  variety  of  coal, 
which  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches  in  thickness.  There  is  anoth- 
er bed,  the  upper  fourteen  inches  of  which  is  also  cannel  ooal.  This 
bed  lies,  usually,  high  in  the  hills,  some  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
main  cannel  bed.  It  is  probable  that  this  high  bed  of  coal  may  prove 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  No.  11  coal  of  the  Western  Coal  field. 

If  we  may  judge  firom  the  character  of  the  contorted  sandstone 
with  lenticular  masses  and  imperfect  seams  of  coal,  that  underlie  the 
low  main  coal  of  Morgan  county,  and  firom  the  two  other  beds  of  coal 
that  underlie  that  mass  of  sandstone,  before  reaching  any  conglomer- 
ate, we  should  be  disposed,  at  present,  to  place  this  coal  as  the  equiv- 
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aleat  of  No.  3^  of  the  Western  sectLon,  though  that  coal  appears  to  be 
the  equivaleDt  of  the  Lower  Freeport  coal  D,  of  Leslie's  section;  one 
coal  higher  in  the  series  than  the  great  rq>oEitory  of  cannel  coal  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  Morgan  county  cannel  coal  bed  is  full  of  the  re- 
mains of  stignoaria^  so  frequentiy  met  with  in  beds  of  cannel  coaL 
We  are,  however,  as  yet  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  paleontological 
evidence  to  be  able  to  speak,  with  entire  confidence,  in  regard  to  the 
equivalency  of  the  main  cannel  bed  of  Morgan  county. 

The  reader  is  referred,  for  further  information  in  regard  to  this  portion 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  to  the  sequel  of  this  report,  under  the  head  of 
Moigaa  county. 

The  same,  or  a  similar  coal  series  exists  in  Breathitt  county,  where 
outcrops  of  cannel  coal  are  equally  abundant,  especially  on  the  wateia 
of  Troublesome  creek,  not  iu  firom  the  Kentucky  riv^. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AGRICULTURAL  GEOLOGY. 

KENTUCKY   SOILS. 

Hirough  the  systematic  indastry  and  untiring  perseveranoe  of  the 
Chemical  Assistant,  Br.  Robert  Peter^  I  am  able  to  present  the  detail- 
ed analyses  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  soils,  sub- 
soils, under-clays,  and  marly  earths,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-one, 
which  appeared  in  the  first  volume,  and  the  forty-three,  in  the  second 
volume,  making  in  all  two  hundred  and  two.  Of  these  eleven  are  de- 
rived fiom  the  quaternary  deposits;  seventeen  firom  the  Coal  Meas* 
teres;  thirty-seven  firom  the  sub-carboniferous  group;  four  from  rocks 
of  Devonian  date;  eighteen  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date;  and 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  from  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date,  or  from 
the  so-called  blue-limestone  formation  of  Kentucky. 

Besides  the  detailed  statements  comprised  in  the  body  of  the  Chem- 
ical Report,  they  have  been  tabulated  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Peter's  re- 
port, arranged  in  the  alphc^eticai  order  of  the  counties,  for  easy  r^er- 
ence.  At  the  close  of  this  clmpter,  they  will  be  found,  also  tabulated 
and  ananged  by  the  formaiionSy  firom  which  they  were  derived,  show- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  nearest  underlying  member,  over  which  they 
were  collected;  to  enable  the  reader  to  observe,  at  a  glance,  the  chem- 
ical peculiarities,  so  evidentiy  imparted  to  the  soil,  by  the  subjacent 
rock  formation. 

The  superiority  of  the  soils,  derived  from  the  strata  belonging  to 
our  blue  limestone  formation,  becomes  then  deariy  apparent,  and  this 
fact,  in  agricultural  chemistry,  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  well  estab- 
lished, that  ^  nwre  replete  the  rock  has  been  with  fossil  orgame  reUcSj 
and  the  more  earthy  and  easy  of  decomposition  the  calcareous  rock,  the 
more  productive  the  soil  fkrived  therefrom. 

Of  all  the  Kentucky  soils  examined,  up  to  the  present  time,  those 
which  result  most  immediately  from  the  disintegration  of  the  coralline 
and  shdl  beds  of  the  blue-limestone  formation  of  Central  Kentucky 
are  decidedly  the  most  fertile.  I  would  particularly  cite,  in  illustratioa 
of  this  fact,  soil  No.  550,  in  Woodford  county;  Nos.  568  and  674, 
fiom  Bourbon;  No.  27,  in  Fayette;  No.  580,  of  Boyle;  Nos.  603  and 
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612,  of  Franklin;  No.  619,  from  Gallatin  county;  No.  621,  from  Gar- 
rard county;  No.  649,  from  Henry  county;  No.  681,  from  Mercer 
county;  Nos.  741,  720,  and  724,  from  Nelson  county;  No.  748,  from 
Scott;  No.  755,  from  Shelby;  No.  758,  from  Spencer;  Nos.  770  and 
773,  from  Washington  county;  all  of  which  soils  I  found  reposing  al- 
most immediately  over  the  Chcetetes^  Leptcena  lynx^  Ortkis,  and  other 
highly  fossiliferous  and  more  or  less  earthy  coralline  and  shell  beds  of 
the  blue-limestone. 

I  also  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  of  these  counties,  to  the  very  important  practical 
fact  deduced  from  the  chemical  examinations,  that  the  sub-soil  and  es- 
pecially the  red  under-clays  and  shell  earths,  are  often  richer  in  the 
true  elements  of  fertility,  than  even  the  virgin  soil  itself  and  therefore 
afford,  by  far,  the  cheapest,  and  most  accessible  source  whence  mineiai 
manures,  for  the  restoration  of  their  soils,  can  be  obtained.  Witness  Nos. 
552  and  553,  in  Woodford;  Nos.  570  and  571,  in  Bourbon;  Nos.  509 
and  510,  in  Fayette;  Nos.  608  and  614,  in  Franklin;  No.  623,  from 
Garrard;  No.  651,  in  Henry  county;  No.  680,  in  Mercer;  Nos.  717, 
718,  722,  and  723,  in  Nelson;  No.  757,  in  Shelby;  and  No.  T75,  in 
Washington  counties.  The  under-shell  earth  of  the  blue-ash  lands  of 
Nelson,  No.  723;  the  loose  friable  under  earth.  No.  717,  in  the  same 
county;  the  under  clay.  No.  684,  of  Mercer;  the  sub-soil.  No.  683,  of 
the  same  county;  the  sub-soil.  No.  623,  of  Garrard;  the  sub-soil.  No. 
620,  of  Gallatin;  the  sub-soil,  No.  252,  of  Woodford;  the  red  under- 
clay,  No.  509,  of  Fayette;  the  red  shell  under-earth,  No.  571,  of 
Bourbon;  the  sub-soil.  No.  567,  of  Boone;  are  truly  remarkable  for 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  the  mineral  fertilizers  which  enter  into 
their  composition,  and  contain  stores  of  agricultural  wealth  which  can- 
not be  over-estimated. 

The  poorest  soils,  which  have  been  yet  examined,  derived  from  rocks 
of  Lower  Silurian  date,  are  those  that  immediately  over-lie  the  upper 
beds  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  The  reason  of  this  is  evident;  it  is 
a  compact,  close-textured,  hard,  brittle  limestone  of  difficult  decompo- 
sition, not  by  any  means  fossiliferous,  and  often  cherty,  with  very  little 
marly  or  argillaceous  partings  in  its  bedding.  This  formation  seldom 
feaches  the  surface  near  enough  to  impart  character  to  the  soil,  so  that 
tbera  is  but  a  very  limited  area  in  Kentucky,  where  the  soil  can  be  said 
to  be  characteristic  of  th^t  rock  formation. 
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The  soil  derived  from  the  silicious  madstones,  when  not  interBtiati- 
fied  with  fossiliferous  limestonesy  are  also  inferior  in  fertility  to  the  gen- 
erality of  theblae  limestone  soils,  though  ofben  well  adapted^  for  a  few 
years,  to  the  growth  of  fine,  silky,  tobacco. 

The  best  soil  derived  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  as  far  as  the 
analyses  of  Kentucky  soUs  have  yet  been  carried,  are  those  derived 
from  the  Favistella  beds,  which  lie  at  the  base  of  this  group,  adjacent 
to  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  and  the  cellular  magnesian 
limestones,  and  Calymene  magnesian  limestones,  viz:  No.  522,  from 
Jefferson  county;  No.  734,  from  Oldham  county;  No.  719,  from  Nel* 
son  county.  No.  525,  of  Jefferson  county,  remains,  as  yet,  the  rich- 
est under-clay,  from  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  that  has  been  analyz- 
ed, up  to  the  present  time,  and  contains,  in  &ct,  a  much  laiger  propor- 
tion of  mineral  fertilizers  than  any  of  the  soils  analyzed  from  this  for- 
mation. 

Of  the  few  soils,  yet  to  be  examined,  derived  from  rocks  of  Devo- 
nian date,  those  super-imposed  on  the  encrinital  beds  are  the  best 
Those  derived  fit)m  the  black  shale  are  neariy  as  rich  in  the  mineral 
fertilizers;  indeed  they  contain  more  of  the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda, 
only  they  are  soils  more  difficult  to  subdue,  and  require  thorough 
draining  in  order  to  yield  well.  This  season,  in  Estill  county,  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  com  was  observed  growing  near  Irvine,  in  a  peculiar 
variety  of  the  black  slate,  only  very  partially  disintegrated  into  soil, 
so  that  large  slabs  of  the  slate  lay  still  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  The  most  productive  soil,  yet  analyzed,  from  the  sub-car- 
bomferous  formation,  is  No.  461,  from  Hardin  county,  c(41ected  on  the 
slope  of  the  knobs  under  the  encrinital  beds  of  the  lower  part  of  this 
group.  It  owes  its  superiority,  no  doubt,  to  the  washings  received 
from  the  encrinital  limestones. 

The  poorest  soil,  yet  examined,  is  No.  642,  collected  on  the  top  of 
the  Salt  river  knobs,  in  Hardin  county,  over  the  knob  freestone,  of  the 
lower  division,  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 

Soils  No.  20,  from  Christian  county;  No.  161,  from  Simpson  coun- 
ty; No.  163,  from  Todd  county;  and  No.  225,  from  Barren  county, 
dl  derived  from  the  cavmioua  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone 
group,  are  amongst  the  best  soils  from  this  formation.  The  oavemouff 
nature  of  these  rocks  is  proof  of  their  proneness  to  disintegrate^  by 
degrees,  subject  to  the  influenoe  of  carbonated  waters  and  atmospheric 
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agencies,  but  still  not  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  more  earthy  bine 
limestones  and  marlites  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Period,  and  being  far 
less  fossiliferous  than  these  rocks,  they  only  contain  about  half  as 
much  phosphoric  acid  as  the  average  of  the  blue  limestone  soil,  and  one 
third  as  much  alkalies.  For  the  same  reason,  the  red  under-days  and 
sub-soils  of  this  formation — ^for  instance.  No.  216,  from  Christian  coun- 
ty; No.  217,  from  Logan;  and  No.  480,  from  Simpson — ^though  rich- 
er in  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies  than  the  overlying  viigin  soil, 
still  cannot  compare  in  the  total  amount  of  these  elements  of 
fertility  with  the  red  under-clays,  earth,  and  subsoils,  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation. 

Amongst  the  Coal  Measure  soils,  now  analyzed — ^if  we  except  the 
bottom  land  soils  of  Union  county.  No.  237  and  767 — those  from 
Hancock  county,  No.  636 ;  from  Daviess,  No.  597;  and  fix)m  Laurd 
No.  224,  have  turned  out  the  best  No.  597  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  tobacco  soils  of  Daviess  county;  it  contains  the  largest  amount 
of  organic  and  volatile  matters  and  hygrometric  moisture;  it  stands 
third  in  the  list  of  Coal  Measure  soils,  for  the  amount  of  soluble  ex- 
tract obtained  by  digestion  with  carbonic  acid  water,  and  the  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  lime;  third  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid;  fifth  in  the  list  for  the  amount  of  potash,  with  about  an  average 
quantity  of  soda. 

The  Henderson  county  fine  tobaci^o  sofl.  No.  126,  stands  prominent 
amongst  quaternary  soils  for  the  large  amount  of  saline  matter,  solu- 
ble in  carbonic  acid  water;  and  in  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  ex- 
amined, up  to  this  time,  it  is  only  exceeded,  in  this  respect,  by  two 
from  the  blue  limestone  formation.  No.  665,  from  Jessamine  county, 
and  No.  621,  from  Oarrard  county.  It  contains  about  an  average 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  less  potash  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  firom  the  fact  that  it  was 
taken  from  a  field  which  has  been  some  years  in  cultivation,  and  had 
a  crop  ef  tobacco  on  it  at  the  time  the  soil  was  collected.  Sub-soil, 
-No.  218,  from  Ballard  county,  contains  as  yet  the  largest  quantity  of 
phosphoric  add  obtained  from  any  of  the  quaternary  soils — no  doubt 
due  to  the  number  of  shells  belonging  to  the  genera  Hdix^  Hdidnoy 
'  Cydosi&moy  Sucdnia^  Pupoy  CydaSj  PlanarHs^  and  Lymmoy  which  oc- 
cur in  the  silico-calcareous  earth,  or  shell  mad.  No.  339,  of  the  State 
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collection  which  forms  the  8ub*stratam  both  in  Ballard  and  Hickman 
counties. 

By  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report  it  will  be  observed  that^  with  very 
few  exceptions,  the  comparatire  examination  of  the  virgin  soil  and  the 
soil  from  an  adjacent  old  field,  the  loss  which  the  cultivated  soil 
has  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  incombustible  minetal  fertilizers 
has  been  cleariy  indicated  by  the  chemical  analysis,  conducted  with  the 
necessary  precautions  mentioned  by  Dr.  Peter  in  his  prefatory  remarks. 
The  few  exceptions  have,  for  the  most  part,  occurred  in  agricultural 
districts,  where  the  rocks,  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  alkalies,  de- 
compose with  remarkable  &cility  and  supply  the  removed  ingredients 
almost  as  &st  they  are  assimulated.  This  is  the  case,  in  part  of  Henry 
county,  where  soils,  No.  649  and  650,  were  collected,  which  specimens 
form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exceptions,  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
field  exhibiting,  by  chemical  analysis,  more  of  the  principal  fertilizers 
than  the  virgin  soil.  In  this  case  no  virgin  soil  could  be  obtained,  on 
exactly  the  same  level.  The  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  not 
only  thin  bedded  but  of  a  marly  nature,  disintegrating  with  great  &cil- 
ity  and  some  of  the  layers,  lying  only  a  few  feet  apart,  are  much  more 
fossiliferous  than  others,  I  have  little  doubt  therefore  that,  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  the  soil  of  the  old  field  was,  originally,  much  stronger 
than  the  virgin  soil  collected. 

Some  such  exception  must  have  operated  in  the  case  of  soils  Nos. 
662  and  663,  though  the  immediate  cause,  at  the  locality  where  they 
were  collected,  is  not  so  apparent 

For  further  details  in  r^ard  to  the  analyses  of  these  soils,  I  must 
refer  you  to  Br.  Peter's  report,  where  much  valuable  information  will 
be  found,  and  good  counsel  given,  as  well  for  the  renovation  of  impov- 
erished land,  as  for  the  applications  required  to  soils  deficient  in  one, 
or  more  of  the  mineral  fertilizers. 

In  presenting  these  chemico-agricultural  results  to  the  &rming  com- 
munity of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  cannot  help  believing 
that,  while  they  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  which  the 
united  labors  of  the  geologist  and  chemist  have  ever  presented  to  agri- 
culture, they  must  advance  the  science  of  agricultural  chemistry, 
and  supply  hints  to  the  agriculturalist,  and  owners  of  landed  es- 
tates, of  the  highest  practical  importance,  and  they  must,  at  the 
same  time,  impress  the  public,  generally,  most  forcibly,  with  the  ex. 
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tiaordiDaTy  fertility  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  area  of  Eentacky, 
especially  that  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  most  of  the  soils 
of  which  compare  &vorably  with  the  richest  lands  on  the  fitoe  of  the 
earth,  and  surpass,  in  the  elements  of  permanent  fertility,  the  far  &m- 
ed  prairie  lands  of  the  west,  except  where  these  prairie-soils  are  based 
on  the  same  description  of  highly  fossiliferous  limestones,  and  marly 
earths  and  calcareous  clays. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  derived  from  the  ailicious  mud- 
stones  and  shales  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  period,  as  well  as  of 
the  rocks  themselves,  and  the  waters  flowing  through  or  over  them,  all 
indicate  a  preponderance  of  magnesia,  especially  in  these  regions  where 
the  milk-sickness  has  been  most  prevalent  It  has  not  been  determin- 
ed yet  whether  this  magnesia  is  not,  in  part)  combined  with  chlorine^ 
to  form  chloride  of  magnesium,  but  the  excess  of  magnesia^  together 
with  the  excessive  solubility  of  this  salt^  leads  me  to  suspect  that  it 
does ;  if  so,  it  may  account,  in  part^  for  the  peculiar  forms  of  disease 
which  exist  where  these  rocks  and  soils  are  in  greatest  force,  for  reasons 
which  I  have  elsewhere  touched  on  in  speaking  of  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fects of  chloride  of  magnesiumy  the  fitter  water"  of  the  salt  boiler. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

CHEMICAL  GEOLOGY. 


M1NBBAL  SPRINGS  AND  WELL  WaTER."^ 


The  Saloon  mineral  spring,  at  Hairodsburg,  in  Mercer  county,  tested 
at  the  fountain  head,  gave  as  its  principal  constituents: 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (small  quantity;) 

Trace  of  chloride  of  sodium; 

Trace  of  chloride  of  magnesium? 

The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  the  characteristic  salt  in  this  water.  Its 
effects  will  be  that  of  a  mild  laxative  and  tonic. 

The  Greenville  Spring,  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  the  same  ingre* 
dients,  only  there  are  more  chlorides  and  less  iron,  and  a  trace  of  free 
sulphurett-ed  hydrogen;  but  the  reaction  for  this  ingredient  is  so  feeble 
as  to  be  hardly  perceptible. 

These  springs  issue  from  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  near  its 
junction  with  the  underlying  marble  rocks. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  Janes*  mineral  water,  four  miles 
firom  Springfield,  in  Washington  county,  are, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

This  spring  rises  through  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

The  examination  of  the  water  of  the  public  well,  at  Bloomfield,  in 
Nelson  county,  showed  the  presence  of 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 
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Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 
All  of  course  only  in  small  quantity. 

R.  B.  Grigsby's  ^white  sulphur''  water,  in  Nelson  county,  tested  at 
the  fountain  head,  gave,  as  its  principal  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron. 

This  water  is  milky  from  precipitated  sulphur,  thrown  down  by 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  as  it  comes  to  the  air.  It  has 
a  feeble  alkaline  reaction. 

This  water  has  valuable  medicinal  properties.  It  will  act  not  only 
as  a  mUd  aperient,  but  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  while  it  possesses,  at 
the  same  time,  some  tonic  properties. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  mammoth  well,  on  the  west  branch 
of  Simpson  creek,  in  Nelson  county,  are. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi*<»rbonate  oi  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (small;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (small.) 

It  is  therefore,  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  possessing  feeble  apeiient 
and  tonic  properties. 

The  ^^Washington  Bell's  mineral  spring,"  now  owned  by  Ex^Gover- 
nor  Wickliffe,  issues  from  the  Black  Devonian  slate  on  Sulphur  Lick 
creek,  in  the  extreme  southern  border  of  Ndson.  By  reagents,  ap- 
plied at  the  fountain  head,  the  following  ingredients^  as  its  principal 
constituents,  are  determined  : 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  strongly  impregnated; 

Chloride  of  sodium; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 
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K-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  This  water  will  no  doubt  be 
found  highly  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  in  chronic  com- 
plaints, especially  when  complicated  with  acid  reactions  of  the  system, 
besides  being  a  mild  aperient  and  diuretic. 

The  Hardinsville  sulphur  spring,  which  issues  from  the  encrinital 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  Shelby  county,  con- 
tains, as  its  main  constituents, 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  (small  quantity ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda,  a  trace ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  trace.  ^ 

This  water  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  It  will  be  found  service- 
able chiefly  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  possessing,  at  the  same  time,  dia- 
phoretic and  diuretic  properties. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Eminence,  in  Henry  county,  a  saline 
chalybeate  water  flows,  apparentiy  from  the  bone  bed,  elsewhere  spo- 
ken of.  On  account  of  the  source  of  this  spring  it  would  be  interest* 
ing  to  have  a  minute  quantitative  analysis  of  it  made  in  the  laboratory^ 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  phos* 
phates  or  other  ingredients  derived  from  the  bone  bed,  over  which  it 
flows.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  taste^  which  seems  to  indicate  some  pe>* 
culiar  organic  principles  in  it 

The  mineral  water  at  the  Drennon  Springs,  is  a  strong  sulphuretted 
saline,  containing,  as  its  most  abundant  ingredients. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

This  is  a  very  fine  mineral  water,  acting  not  only  on  the  skin  bat 
as  a  mild  aperient,  diuretic  and  diaphoretic. 
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In  the  bed  of  the  head  waters  of  Cedar  creek,  at  HannoDyy  in  Owen 
county,  there  is  a  weak  saline  water,  cont^ning, 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magne&ia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  magnesia,  (a  trace.) 

This  water  may  be  stronger  in  a  low  stage  of  water,  sinoe,  at  the 
time  it  was  tested,  the  water  of  the  creek  had  access  to  the  spring.  It 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

The  principal  ingredients  found  in  the  pool  of  water,  at  the  foot  of 
an  oak  tree  in  Barton  Mathers'  pasture,  which  runs  over  the  out-crop 
of  the  silicious  mudstone,  in  the  adjacent  hill  side,  were, 

Chloride  of  magnesium ; 

Chloride  of  sodium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Suspended  alumina,  (or  else  fine  silicious  earth?) 

There  are  no  poisonous  metals  in  this  water,  since  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, passed  to  saturation  through  it,  only  slightly  increased  the 
milky ness;  no  doubt  from  precipitation  of  alumina,  or  possibly,  from 
a  littie  sulphur  produced  from  the  reduction  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, caused  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  peroxide  of  iron.  This 
water  is  remarkable  for  the  laige  quantity  of  magnesia  present,  which 
is  much  above  the  normal  quantity  even  in  waters  flowing  firom  the 
blue  limestone,  which  probably  exists,  in  part  at  least,  in  the  state  of 
chloride.  I  have  little  doubt  but  this  water  acts  first  as  an  astringent, 
and  finally  as  an  irritant  and  debilitator  of  the  system. 

Many  cattle  have  died  suddenly  in  the  enclosure  where  this  water 
collects,  not  long  after  drinking  at  the  above  pool,  in  diy  seasons  of 
the  year,  with  symptoms  of  weariness,  giddiness,  or  an  afiection  in 
the  bead,  which  causes  cattle  to  keep  the  head  in  constant  motion  from 
side  to  side;  and  a  bloody  appearance  is  seen  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
mucus  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  after  death. 
The  lower  Blue  Lick  water  was  tested,  quantitatively,  by  Dr.  Peter, 
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under  favorable  conditions  for  exhibiting  its  valuable  properties  as  a 
medical  water,  which  will  appear  in  his  report. 

I  was  not  able  to  apply  chemical  tests  to  the  Esculapian  Springs 
under  favorable  circumstances,  as  a  blast  had  recently  been  put  into 
the  black  slate  fix)m  which  it  issues,  which  had  not  only  rent  the  strata 
so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  water  had  been  diverted  from  its  original 
channel,  but  had  given  access  to  fresh  water,  by  which  it  was  much 
weakened.     The  ingredients  found  were: 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

It  is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water. 

The  ^^Alum  Spring"  is  a  weak  saline  chalybeate,  with  perhaps  a 
trace  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron.  In  a  dry  season  this  spring  is 
doubtless  stronger  than  when  I  tested  it. 

The  principal  constituents  of  the  saline  water  of  the  Olympian 
Spring,  in  Bath  county,  were  found  to  be. 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron,  (a  trace ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Hardly  a  trace  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen  at  the  time  of  testing. 

The  so-called  ^^lack  Sulphur  Spring"  yielded  a  similar  result,  only  it 
gave  a  rather  more  distinct  indication  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  "Salt  Spring"  diflfers  only  in  having  a  rather  large  proportion 
of  common  salt. 

One  mile  from  the  Olympian  Spring  there  is  a  saline  water,  in  a 
well  sunk  in  the  flats,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia, from  which  Epsom  Salts  could,  no  doubt,  be  made  with  as  much 
&cility  as  from  the  Crab  Orchard  waters. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Olympian  Spring  a  fine  chalybeate 
water  issues  from  under  a  rugged  bench  of  yellow  magnesian  lime- 
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stone,  depositing  large  quantities  of  hydiated  oxide  of  iron  in  its 
course. 

The  Sudduth  Springs,  on  Mud  Lick,  were  also  tested,  and  found  to 
contain,  * 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Chloride  of  magnesium ;  and  probably  a  trace  of  sulphuret  of  alkali. 
The  most  iron  was  found  in  the  spring  under  the  small  house  or  shed. 

These  springs  were,  however,  in  a  bad  condition  for  making  a  satis- 
factory examination,  as  they  wanted  cleaning  out 

The  chemical  examination  at  the  fountain  head,  of  the  Sweet  Lick 
Estill  Springs,  gave,  as  the  principal  constituents. 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bicarbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ? 

It  has  a  slight  alkaline  effect 

The  Irvine  Sulphur  Spring  contains  the  same  ingredients,  but  in 
smaller  quantities.  They  are  both  saline  sulphuretted  waters,  having 
an  action  on  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  may  act  as  a  mild  apaient  on 
some  constitutions. 

The  ^^Bussell  Sulphur  Spriog,"  on  the  high  table  land  of  Russell 
county,  contsdns,  as  its  principal  ingredients, 

A  small  quantity  of  free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

Chloride  of  magnesium ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 
The  ^^Russell  Chalybeate  Spring"  contains, 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  iron ; 
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Trace  of  sulphate  of  Bodium ; 

Trace  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

There  is  a  strong  sulphuretted  saline  mineral  water,  that  rises  in 
the  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  in  the  extreme  southwestern  corner  of 
Cumberland  county,  which  contains 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (strong ;) 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia.  p 

It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  no  doubt  a  valuable  mine- 
ral water  if  excluded  from  the  fresh  water  of  the  creek. 

The  principal  constituents  of  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur  spring,  in  Ma- 
rion county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium  ? 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

It  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  redden  litmus  and  georgina  paper.  It 
is  a  sulphuretted  saline  water  of  moderate  strength. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  the  Campbellsville  Sulphur  Water,  iA 
Taylor  county,  are 

Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; 

Chloride  of  sodium; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia. 

In  former  times,  some  salt  has  been  made  from  this  water,  and  it  rises 
from  the  locality  of  a  noted  lick.  It  has  a  flight  alkaline  reaction  on 
reddened  litmus  and  georgina  papers. 

Linsey's  mineral  water  in  Christian  county,  gave  as  its  principal  con- 
stituents, 

8 
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Free  salphuretted  hydrogen; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium? 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Its  temperature  was  71^  Fahrenlieit»  the  temperature  of  the  air  be- 
ing 81^ 

This  water  has  a  bluish  scum  on  the  surface,  a  very  sweet  taste,  and 
is,  in  fact)  so  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  that 
few  persons  can  drink  it  at  first  The  water  issues  throng  the  fissures 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  lipestone,  on  the  banks  of  Little  river.  It 
has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  which,  however,  is  only  perceptible  after 
the  test  paper  has  been  sometime  immersed.  This  mineial  water  will 
act  energetically  on  the  skin,  kidneys,  and  moderately  also  on  the 
bowels,  and  must  be  a  water  of  great  efficacy  in  certain  forms  of  dis^ 
ease,  espedally  those  of  the  skin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

STRATIGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGY  * 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY  CONTINUED. 

The  portion  of  Fsanklin  county  adjoining  Scott  and  Woodford 
connties,  which  I  have  visited  this  season,  is,  for  the  most  part,  level 
and  well  situated  for  cultivation,  except  those  farms  immediately  ad« 
jacent  to  Elkhom. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Wingate's  where  another  Franklin  county 
soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  it  is  emphatically  ash,  locust,  wal- 
nut and  burr-oak  land.  The  ori^nal  forests  of  these  trees  had  a  dense 
undergrowth  of  spice-wood  and  cane.  The  black  locust  attains  here 
a  great  size — ^three  feet  through — and  the  honey  locusts  were 
very  numerous  in  the  primitive  woods,  but  thousands  of  them  were 
destroyed  in  the  opossum  and  raccoon  hunts  of  the  early  setUeis,  in 
which  trees  these  animals  usually  take  refuge  from  their  pursuers. 
Both  the  blue  and  black  ash  flourish  here ;  also  sugar  tree,  Spanish,  and 
chincapin  oak,  buck-eye,  coffee-nut^  and  hackberry. 

Thi%  and  the  part  of  Franklin  county  adjacent  to  the  Veisailles  turn- 
pike, embraces  some  of  the  finest  blue-grass  regions  of  the  county. 
Wheat  succeeds  best  where  the  lands  are  underlaid  by  the  tenacious  sub- 
soil. According  to  the  statements  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  &rm- 
era  these  soils  of  Franklin  county  produce  now  better  crops  of  wheat 
than  did  the  original  viigin  soil.  Locally  the  underclays  are  charged 
with  gmvel  or  ^^shof'  iron  ore;  for  the  depth  of  two  to  three  feet  below 
which  is  found,  in  the  part  of  the  county  acyoining  Woodford,  an  qnc^ 
tuops  or  soapy  clay. 

A  set  of  soils  were  collected  by  Robert  W.  Scott,  from  his  &rm,  for 
cbemical  analysis ;  the  result  will  be  seen  by  oonsultiug  the  Ohemicod 
Report,  Nos.  612,  613,  and  614.  No.  615  is  the  analysis  of  the  on- 
deriying  rock,  which  is  a  mottied  shell  and  Ghaetetes  limestone. 

There  is  a  variety  of  oak  land,  in  the  part  of  Franklin  adjacent  to 
Soott,  around  Mr.  Gregory's  fiurm,  whi<di  is  oonsidered  excellent  wheat 
land.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  <^  collecting  a  soil  from 
that  part  of  the  county.    The  neaiest  undexiying  rooks  ane  thin  bed- 

•CoBtinaad  horn  pag«  114,  of  th«  Moond  T^Qiie. 
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ded)  car' by,  shell,  and  coralline  limestones,  with  but  few  mariy  part- 
ings, belonging  to  the  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  char- 
acterized especially  by  LepUena  and  Chcetdea.  A  peculiar  bed  of  the 
came  formation,  that  lies  about  ten  or  fifteen  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the 
turnpike  leading  into  Scott  county,  is  esteemed  the  best  building  stone 
that  can  be  obtained  from  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  the  eastern 
part  of  th^  county.  The  thickest  and  best  building  stones  are  quar- 
ried on  John  R.  Scott's  land,  and  the  farms  adjacent  to  South  Elk- 
horn.  They  can  be  obtained  in  dimension  stones  of  from  one  to  five 
feet  This  rock  has  been  used  in  foundations  of  some  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  county,  as  well  as  for  gate-posts  and  steps,  and  has 
stood  well  the  test  of  years  of  exposure  in  trying  situations.  It 
splits  well,  and  when  freehly  quarried  it  is  easily  worked  with  the 
chisel,  and  takes  even  a  partial  polish  ;  but  it  is  rather  too  porous  to 
make  a  good  marble.  This  rock  not  only  stands  the  action  of  frost, 
but  even  strong  radiating  heat,  without  cracking,  placed  in  the  side 
and  jambs  of  fire-places.  It  becomes  a  valuable  material  in  a  region 
of  the  more  earthy  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation, 
which  are  so  prone  to  disintegration  that  it  is  not  safe  to  use  them  in 
structures  which  require  great  durability.  The  same  kind  of  build- 
ing stone  occurs  at  the  Big  Spring,  in  Woodford  county,  but  of  a  more 
porous  texture,  and  less  uniform  from  the  occurrence,  at  this  locality, 
of  disseminated  fossil  shells. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  the  soil  No.  603  and  604,  and  the  rock 
No.  605,  from  the  so-called  ^^Sick  Spots,"  show  most  satis&ctorily 
that  there  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  the  sterility  of  these  circum- 
scribed areas  can  be  attribut^ed.  The  cause  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
sought  for,  as  already  hinted  at  elsewhere^  in  the  exhalation  of  car- 
bonic acid  issuing  through  rents,  fissures,  or  cavernous  spaces  in  the 
underlying  limestone. 

The  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  soils  from  the  Julian  farms  will  be 
seen  by  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  Report,  Nos.  606,  607,  608,  611,  612, 
613,  and  614. 

Near  high  water  mark  of  Elkhom  the  same  Cbsetetes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  formation  crop  out  which  are  shown  in  the  Kentucky 
river  section,  at  Frankfort,  above  the  Arsenal,  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  feet  above  low  water;  these  are  overlaid  by  similar  concretion- 
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ary  layers,  sach  as  occupy  the  higher  grounds  between  the  Arsenal 
and  the  Cemetery  lot. 

Some  of  the  best  lead  ore,  which  has  come,  as  yet,  under  my  ob- 
servation, derived  from  veins  in  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  cen- 
tral Kentucky,  has  been  taken  from  a  fissure  traversing  this  rock 
formation,  on  the  banks  of  North  Elkhorn,  near  Dr.  Duvall's  farm. 
About  a  thousand  dollars  were  expended  here  by  Mr.  Bradley,  in  at- 
tempting to  work  this  vein,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ore  was 
obtained,  but  not  sufficient  to  repay  the  expense  of  working  it 

In  boring  for  water,  near  the  paper  mill  on  Main  Elkhorn,  six  miles 
from  Frankfort,  a  reservoir  of  inflammable  gas  was  struck  in  the  blue 
limestone  formation,  and  the  water  obtained  is  said  to  have  been  strong- 
ly impregnated  with  magnesia. 

SCOIT  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

The  rocks  on  North  Elkhorn,  in  the  western  part  of  this  county,  are 
the  Orihis  tesiudinaria  and  Chcetetea  lycoperdon  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, such  as  occur  in  the  Frankfort  section  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  Kentucky  river — ^the  former  being 
about  five  feet  above  the  bed  of  North  Elkhorn,  below  the  dam,  of  un- 
usually large  size. 

East  of  Georgetown  grey  and  blue  Leptsena  layers  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone prevail ;  one,  which  is  semi-crystalline,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  such  shells.  The  beds  are  generally  from  two  to  six  or  eifi:ht 
inches  thick.  The  higher  beds  contain  A.  capax  and  small  varieties  of 
ChcBtetes  Itfcoperdon.  The  prevalent  Leptuma  appears  to  be  Z.  //- 
itextct. 

The  geological  and  consequent  agricultural  character  of  the  south- 
ern part  of  Scott  county  partake  of  that  of  the  adjacent  portions  of 
Woodford,  Franklin,  and  Bourbon  counties ;  while  the  northern  part 
is  more  broken,  and  the  soil  is  derived  more,  or  in  part,  from  the  sili- 
cious  mudstoaes.  Both  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  chem- 
ical analysis. 

ANDEE80N  GOUimr. 

This  county  is  located  entirely  within  the  range  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  along  the  course  of  Bond  creek,  the  upper  beds  of  the  Ken- 
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tacky  river  marble  aeries  extend  to  near  high  water  mark,  surmounted 
by  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  principal  ledges  of  the  latter 
formatioD,  exposed  to  view,  are  the  Capaz,  LycoperdMj  and  enerinital 
beds. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  from  the  ridge  of  white 
oak  land  that  runs  neariy  north  and  south,  near  the  sources  of  Big 
and  Little  Benson  and  Hammond's  creek,  elevated  about  three  huur 
dred  feet  above  the  Kentucky  river,  from  John  M.  Walker's  ftrm. 
Mixed  with  the  white  oak  this  land  supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tree 
and  hickory,  with  some  gum-tree.  The  distance  to  the  rock  is  usually 
six  to  eight  feet  The  under-clays  and  substrata  are  usually  so  retentive 
of  water  that  cisterns  can  be  made  without  cement,  by  only  digging  a 
hole  in  the  ground. 

The  nearest  underlying  rock  of  the  white  oak  land  is  a  rough  sur- 
faced limestone,  in  which  but  few  fossils  can  be  recognized,  excepting 
some  small  entrochites.  By  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  rq>ort,  under  the 
head  of  Anderson  county — Nos.  557,  558,  and  559 — ^the  composition 
of  this  soil  may  be  seen  to  fall  short  of  those  derived  from  the  more 
fossiliferous  and  earthy  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  in  Bour^ 
bon,  Fayette,  and  Woodford  counties. 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 

This  county  contains  as  fine  a  body  of  genaine  blue  grass  lands  as 
can  be  found  in  the  state,  lying,  for  the  most  part,  level  or  gently  un« 
dulating,  except  the  Flat  Rock  region,  adjoining  Bath,  which  is  more 
broken.  It  is  all  based  on  the  blue  limestone  formation.  In  the 
western  part  of  the  county  the  prevalent  beds  are  thin  bedded  blue  and 
grey  Leptcena  and  Chc^es  layers,  underlaid  by  the  i00iudinaria  beds, 
and  overlaid  by  strata  containing  a  small  variety  of  A  capax  and 
LepicBna  fiUlexidi 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  this  season  collected  for  chemi- 
cal analyses,  from  this  county.  One  firom  the  nortt^west  part  of 
the  county,  from  Wm.  P.  Hume's  farm,  on  the  divide  between  Hus- 
ton  creek  and  Cooper's  run.  This  land  supports  a  growth  of  blue  and 
black  &sh,  honey-locust,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  wild-cherry,  buckeye,  and 
box-elder;  undeigrowth,  hawthorn,  young  elm,  mulberry,  hackberry, 
besides  young  trees  of  many  of  the  species  previously  cited. 
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The  superiority  of  this  soil  is  clearly  shown  by  the  analysis  in  Dr. 
Peter's  report^  No.  568.  It  exceeds  even  the  fine  Woodford  soil  in 
the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  The  sub-soil,  shell-earth,  and  under- 
clay,  Nos.  570  and  571,  contain  a  most  extraordinary  per  centage  of 
that  substance;  and  the  shell  under-earth,  No.  571,  is,  besides,  richer 
in  potash  than  any  soil,  sub-soil,  or  under-clay  that  has  yet  been  an- 
alysed.  This  shell  earth  is  full  of  finagments,  and  even  tolerably  per- 
fect specimens  of  A.  capax  and  0.  testudinaria;  and  the  nearest  un- 
derlying rock  is  charged  with  the  same  fossil  shells,  weathering  rough, 
with  some  cherty  seggregations,  under  which  is  a  smoother  and  thinner 
bedded  bluish  grey  limestone,  with  rusty  surfaces,  of  which  about  five 
feet  are  exposed  in  the  quarries  where  rocks  are  obtained  for  the  stone 
fiances. 

The  soil  derired  firom  these  upper  shell  beds  is  a  remarkably  fine, 
loose,  mellow,  calcareous  loam,  peculiarly  adapted  for  blue-grass.  It  is 
not  quite  so  light  a  soil  as  the  best  hemp  soils  of  Woodford,  but  yields 
crops  of  hemp  but  little  inferior  to  those  of  that  county.  It  is  found 
so  well  adapted  for  grasses  that  the  farms  here  fu^  almost  exclusive- 
ly grazing  farms,  raising  only  what  little  grain  is  necessary  to  feed 
the  stock,  occasionally,  in  winter. 

The  other  variety  of  Bourbon  soil,  collected  for  analysis,  is  from  the 
^Oane  Ridge;"  the  sample  being  taken  firom  William  Buckner's  fiurm, 
amongst  the  huge  burr-oak  timber  which  forms  a  marked  feature  in  the 
growth  of  timber  of  this  part  of  the  county,  associated  with  sugar- 
tree,  honey-locust,  buckeye,  and  box-elder.  The  under-clay  has  much 
decomposing  gravel  iron  ore  disseminated;  the  underiying  rocks  be- 
long to  the  upper  series  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Kentucky, 
characterized  by  FaooBites  maxima^  0.  lynx^  0.  ecddentalis,  Leptcma 
attematoy  and  branching  Choetetes;  the  latter  are  abundant  in  the  beds 
immediately  underlying  the  Buckner  farm,  along  with  0,  oeddenialis. 
The  soil  is  very  deep,  with  here  and  there  large  blocks  of  reddish- 
grey  limestone,  lying  half  buried  in  the  soil,  and  nearly  concealed  b}' 
the  luxuriant  sod  and  tall  growth  of  blue-grass,  singularly  congenial  to 
this  soil.  Nos.  574,  675,  676,  and  577,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  exhib- 
it the  composition  of  this  variety  of  Bourbon  soil.  By  consulting 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  nearly  equal  in  the  amount  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  variety  just  cited,  but  the  sub-soil  and  under^ 
clay,  though  still  rich  in  that  acid,  fidl  short  of  the  amount  found  in 
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the  sub-soils  and  under-shell-eartb  of  the  Cooper's  creek  lands,  and  the 
amount  is  less,  instead  of  greater,  than  in  the  sur&ce  soil. 

Four  Tarieties  of  limestone,  underlying  the  Cooper's  creek  and  the 
Cane  Ridge  lands,  have  received  a  chemical  examination,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  found  in  Dr.  Peter's  report,  under  the  head  of  Bourbon 
county,  Nos.  572,  573,  578,  and  579.  The  first  two  contain  the 
lai^est  amount  of  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  the  A.  capax  bed,  No.  572, 
being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  valuable  for  agriculture;  though  No. 
573  contains  the  lai^est  amount  of  sulphuric  acid.  They  all,  how- 
ever, bespeak  the  fertility  of  the  derivative  soil. 

In  the  early  settJement  of  the  country  an  abundant,  general,  laige 
undergrowth  of  cane  gave  name  to  the  Cane  Ridge  of  land,  which  is 
about  a  mile  wide,  lying  between  the  waters  of  Stoner  and  Hinkston. 

The  farms  of  Bourbon  county  are  chiefly  laid  down  in  blue-grass, 
affording  pasture  for  lai^e  herds  of  the  celebrated  stock — ^the  staple 
commodity  of  the  county. 

On  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Licking  and  Kentucky 
river  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sobby  beech  land,  like  that  extending 
through  the  adjacent  part  of  Fayette,  and  ranging  nearly  north  and 
south. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  on  the  Flat  Rock  turnpike,  the  A.  capax  beds  appear 
in  perfection,  and  in  the  surface  rock  in  the  high  grounds^  some  seventy 
to  eighty  feet  above  the  market-house  in  Paris,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifly  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  above  the  forks  of  Huston  and 
the  Stoner  branch  of  the  Licking  river. 

Some  distance  below  the  capax  beds  are  some  earthy  marlites  re* 
aembling  the  graptolite  beds,  in  the  hills  about  Cincinnati,  near  the 
water  works;  but  none  of  these  fossils  were  discovered,  as  yet,  i(i  this 
rook,  only  a  cast  of  a  bi-valve — {modiolaf)  The  rocks  are  here  dipping 
to  the  east  from  a  half  to  one  degree. 

WOODFORD  COUNTY 

Is  as  celebrated  for  its  hemp  land  as  Bourbon  and  Fayette  are  for 
their  grass  lands.  Its  farms  lie  remarkably  well  for  cultivation,  hav- 
ing generally  only  slightly  undulating  surface. 

Of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  variety  of  soil  that  prevails 
about  the  centre  of  the  county,  near  Judge  R.  C.  Graves*,  and  the  un- 
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derlying  rock,  we  have  already  discoursed  on  at  length  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  report 

For  330  feet  the  rocks  are  exposed  at  intervals,  and  in  benches  and 
interrupted  outcrops  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  bordering  on  the 
Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Grier's  creek,  as  follows: 
Feet. 

320.     Top  of  the  ridge. 
300.     Orthis  sabjugftta?  beds. 
275.     Atiypa  capaz  beds. 

250.     Layers  containing  small  ChcBMet  fyeoperd&n  and  ZeptiBna  dtUoideat 
200.     Layers  containing  branching  ChaieCa, 
185.     Main  ChasMet  lycoperdon  beds. 
160.     Orthu  teiiudinaria  beds. 
155.     Orihii  beds. 
130.     LeptcBna  terieea  beds. 
120.    Top  of  beds  ''Kentucky  river  marble/'  possessing  a  kind  of  Birdseya 

structure. 
1 10.     Similar  rock. 

105.    Do.  white  compact  and  regularly  bedded. 
85.     Top  of  schistose  layers. 

Do.  in  descending  stratification. 
72.     Top  of  bench  of  white  birds-eye  structured  limestone. 
5.     Base  of  cliffs  of  banded,  compact  beds  of  birds-eye  structured  limestofie. 
0.    Kentucky  river,  near  the  mouth  Grier's  creek. 

These  strata  are  traversed  on  Ghrier's  creek,  not  far  fron^  tl^e  Ken- 
tucky river,  by  apparently  two  sets  of  veins,  containing  sulphate  of 
barytes,  a  white  cherty  rock  with  disseminated  sulphuret  of  lead  and 
zinc— one  running  nearly  north  and  south,  the  other  quateiing  north* 
east  and  southwest;  this  is  probably  the  same  vein  spoken  of,  undep 
the  head  of  Franklin  county,  worked  for  lead  by  Bradley,  on  North 
Elkhom,  and  of  which  we  have  given  the  result.  It  seems  to  run 
from  Moseby'g  cliff  to  Big  Sinking  creek,  ^nd  is  said  by  J.  P.  Bundy, 
the  blacksmith  in  this  vicinity,  to  show  itself  near  the  level  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  at  Hunter's  ferry,  in  Jessamine  county,  and  is  per* 
haps  connected  with  the  &ult  noticed  near  the  Kentucky  river,  in 
Garrard  county.  This  vein  is  four  to  six  inches  where  it  was  seen  on 
Grier's  creek,  cutting  through  a  layer  of  Atrypa  nwdeata  limestone,  in 
the  bed  of  that  creek. 

Wells  sunk  some  one  l^undred  feet  in  these  limestones  afford  water 
Qften  in^pregnate4  with  niineral  matters.  That  sunk  by  Reuben  Jesse 
W9S  found,  by  re-agents,  to  contain, 
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Free  sulphuretted  hydrogen; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt;) 

Chloride  of  magnesium? 

Singular  detached  masses  of  porous  fossiliferous  limestone  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  surface  formation  near  Versailles.  This  is  the  same 
rock  which  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Peter,  and  recorded  in  the  second  vol- 
ume— No.  549 — containing  Bdleropliorons  and  PlmrotamarioB. 
This  rock  seems  to  have  resisted  decomposition  longer  than  the  subja- 
cent matrix^  and  often  stands  out  in  bold  relief  above  the  surface* 
Near  the  masses  the  soil  is  usually  rich  and  productive,  but  the  land 
is  rather  disposed  to  be  wet  and  sobby.  The  soil,  and  especially  the 
sub-soil,  is  often  of  deep  brown,  red,  or  mulatto  color,  seldom  light-col- 
ored. The  redness  is  due  to  a  quantity  of  iron  in  the  subjacent  rock 
formation,  which  is  so  abundant  three  miles  east  of  YersaiUes,  and 
half  a  mile  from  the  turnpike,  that  it  has  given  origin  to  quanties  of 
gravelly  bog  ore  frequently  struck  in  digging  cellars,  even  at  consid- 
erable depths  beneath  the  surface. 

The  principal  growth  of  timber,  in  the  central  part  of  this  county,  is 
sugar-tree,  pignut  hickory,  hackbeny,  ash,  walnut,  mulbeny,  and,  north 
of  Versailles,  remarkably  large  poplar.  Under-growth,  pawpaw  and 
elder. 

FAIETTE  COUNTY. 

After  ascending  from  Elkhorn  to  the  upland,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Fayette  county,  the  soil  and  rocks  have  much  the  same  character  as 
in  Woodford  county  east  of  Versailles.  Some  of  the  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  seem  to  be  impregnated  here  with  bitumen,  as  they  emit  a 
strong  foetid  bituminous  odor  when  struck  by  the  hammer;  the  waters, 
too,  from  deep  wells,  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet,  have  a  petroleum 
taste.  The  water  from  the  deep  well  sunk  in  Lexington,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, is  highly  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  a  remarkably  strong 
chalybeate. 

The  growth  in  Fayette  was  originally  pignut  hickory,  large  over- 
cup  oak,  white-oak,  ash,  black  and  honey  locust,  buckeye,  and  mulber- 
ry, much  the  same,  indeed,  as  in  Woodford,  and  in  both  counties,  in 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  therQ  was  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
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cane  and  pea  vines,  which  appears  also  to  have  been  the  case  over  large 
tracts  of  the  richer  portions  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  Ken- 
tucky, even  on  high  ridge  land. 

The  layers  of  limestone,  near  the  surface,  are  usually  thin  and  of  a 
rusty  grey  color;  but  when  followed  back  into  the  quarries  the  color  is 
usually  of  a  bluish-grey,  because,  where  the  rock  has  been  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  air,  most  of  the  iron  present  is  in  the  state  of 
protoxide,  which  rusts  by  exposure.  In  sinking  the  well  at  the  Lunar 
tic  Asylum,  ten  feet  of  a  reddish  under-clay  was  passed  through;  then 
two  to  three  feet  of  a  dark  muddy -looking  earth;  then  one  to  two  feet 
of  ash-colored  marly  clay,  resting  on  the  first  rock,  which  was  seven- 
teen feet  below  the  surface;  eighty-nine  feet  of  the  various  strata  of 
blue  limestone  was  then  passed  through,  when  the  auger  dropped 
eighteen  inches  and  the  water  rose  fifty  feet  in  the  bore.  The  water 
contains  a  little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  a  small  portion  of  salt — 
about  ten  grains  to  the  gallon— enough  to  act  slightly  on  the  skin 
and  kidneys,  but  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  bowels. 

In  the  Van  Akin  quarry,  near  Elkhorn,  where  there  are  about 
twenty  feet  of  rock  exposed,  the  upper  layers  of  limestone  are  thin 
and  shelly;  the  lower  beds  are  six  inches  to  une  foot.  The  passage  in 
color,  from  more  or  less  exposure  to  the  air,  is  well  seen  here,  the  beds 
gradually  changing  from  the  dark-grey-blue  below,  through  the  various 
shades  of  grey-brown  and  red,  above. 

The  best  dimension  stones  have  been  obtained  from  a  quarry  re- 
cently opened  between  the  Danville  railroad  and  the  cemetery  lot, 
for  the  construction  of  the  inner  walls  of  the  foundation  of  the  Clay 
monument  They  can  here  be  quarried  from  one  foot  to  one  foot  eight 
inches  in  thickness. 

In  the  lower  beds  of  the  Van  Akin  qoairy  some  good  Bpecimens  ^f 
IsotduB  {Asaphus)  gigoM  have  been  found ;  the  layers  above  contain 
ChcBtetes  lyeoperdon^  and  imperfbct  specimens  of  Lepicena  and  Aitypa 
and  EeceptacuUtes. 

Some  of  the  cavernous  spaces  in  the  limestonefi,  near  Lecdfigton, 
are  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean  iQter(k>mmaiiioation  mik  80kne  of 
the  Georgetown  springs,  since,  it  is  beUeted  by  some,  that  substance 
thrown  in  at  Lexington  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  springs  at 
Georgetown ;  however,  the  prevalent  direction  of  the  sink-holes,  which 
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mark  the  plaoe  of  cftvernons  spaces  beneatib,  is  more  fiequently  east 
and  west 

The  quarries  at  the  east  end  of  the  city  present  moch  the  same  char- 
acter,  except  that  the  layers  are  thinner  and  perhaps  more  fossiliferous 
—Atrypa  and  Ortkis  and  Leptcena  predominatiug.  Seams  of  calca- 
reous spar  traverse  some  of  the  beds.  Cherty  fragments,  often  porous 
or  cellular,  are  disseminated  in  the  red  clay  which  overlies  the  rock 
layers,  in  which  some  good  q)ecimen8  of  CertoHtes?  are  occasionally 
found. 

In  the  cut  of  the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad  between  the  Rich- 
mond and  Winchester  turnpikes,  layers  of  the  fine-textured  silicious 
mudstone  and  shale,  Nos.  505  and  506,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  have  been 
exposed,  interstratifled  with  a  brownish-ash*colored  clay.  These  are 
undoubtedly  the  beds  which  give  origin  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  ^^sobby 
beech  flats"  from  which  soil  No.  504,  of  Dr.  Peter's  report,  was  collect- 
ed; this  is  the  poorest  strip  of  country  in  the  whole  of  Fayette  coun- 

ty- 

The  red  clays,  over  the  blue  limestone,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  have  often  considerable  quantities  of  gravel  iron  ore  dissemi- 
nated. 

Four  miles  west  of  Clay's  ferry  the  grey  Cheetetes  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  are  exposed,  in  beds  of  from  nine  to  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  thick. 

The  section  on  Boone^s  creek,  where  the  buff  magnesian  limestone, 
known  As  Gritnes^  building  stone,  are  obtained,  presented  the  following 
section: 

FeH. 

SI 5.  Lajera  containing  branching  forms  of  Chsetetes^  A,  JfodeitUt  Jfurchiionia. 

302.  Layers  with  branching  Chseteles. 

276.  Concretionary  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

260.  Thin  beds  containing  )ai^  Chsetetes  lycoperdon. 

aS5.  Layers  containing  OrthU  (iubfugataf)  A.  Capgtx^  and  OkmtHm, 

SIO.  Dark  blaish  grey  beds,  with  rough  surface. 

806.  Thicker  coralline  beds. 

190.  Shell  beds,  mostly  broken  specimens  of  0.  teitudinaria, 

170.  Bluish-grey  sub-crystalline  limestone. 

160.  First  appearance  of  birds-eye  structure. 

155.  Chert  bands. 

150.  Chert  over 

Birds-eye  itmotnrad  Ilmeakne. 
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111.    Do.  in  beds  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches. 

106.     Do.,  close  textured. 

100.    Do.  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches. 

Do.,  softer. 
76.    Birds-eje  stnictnred  limestone,  in  beds  of  six  inches. 

Do.  in  beds  from  three  to  six  inches. 
62.     Do.,  more  schistose  in  structure. 
60.     Do.,  presenting  darker  shades  of  color. 
66.     Birds-eye  structured  limestone  of  close  texture. 
66.     Bluish -grey  bed. 
68.     Top  of  the  buff  magnesian  building-stones  of  Grimes'  quarry,  of  fine  tex^ 

ture,  affording  dimension  stones  of  from  one  foot  to  five  feet.* 
SO.     Buff  members,  thinner  bedded. 
0.    Boon's  creek. 

Three  tarieties  of  this  magnesian  boilding  stone  have  been  an- 
alyzed by  Dr.  Peter — Nos.  511,  512,  and  513;  by  consulting  page 
69,  of  the  second  Yolume,  and  the  above  numbers  under  the  head  of 
Fayette  county,  in  Dr.  Peter's  report,  the  result  will  be  seen. 

Near  Rogers'  mill,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Grimes'  quarry,  to 
the  north  of  the  Clay's  ferry  road,  hard  beds  of  buff  magnesian  lime- 
stone are  found,  thirty *fiye  feet  under  the  chert  beds,  of  which  can  be 
seen  ten  feet  in  natural  exposure,  and  an  other  bed  of  similar  rock,  ten 
to  fifleen  feet  under  the  chert  bed,  five  feet  in  out  crop,  both  apparent- 
ly at  a  higher  geological  level  than  Grimes'  building  stone,  and  situar 
ted  from  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  to  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 
above  Boone's  creek.  The  rock  may  be  somewhat  harder  to  dress  than 
Grimes'  building  stone,  but  could  be  quarried  with  less  stripping,  as  it 
lies  near  the  surface  slope  of  the  country. 

The  top  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  rock  is  neariy  one  hundred 
feet  higher,  above  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry,  than  at  Frank- 
fort, without  making  allowance  for  the  fall  of  the  river  between  those 
two  places,  which  has  not  been  determined. 

The  lowest  stratum  visible,  near  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
at  Clay's  ferry,  is  a  light-greyish-blue  variety  of  the  Kentucky  river 
marble,  mottled  with  pale  buff,  in  which  are  imbedded  peculiar  shaped 
multilocular  shells,  probably  of  an  undescribed  genus;  it  tapers  rap- 
idly; is  annulated  at  its  lower  part  so  as  to  resemble  an  encrinite 

*Tbe  thickest  dimention  stones  which  I  messared  in  the  cemetery  lot  at  Leiington*  from  the 
Grimes'  qnarrfi  was  two  feet  two  inebesi  Iwt  there  sppeus  to  he  some  of  the  beds  in  this  sec* 
tlon  tbsioovld  be  got  oot  four  to  Hf  fest. 
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stem,  the  whole  fossil  being  slightly  curved.  The  snr&ce  of  Jthis 
limestoDe,  in  place,  is  weathered  into  small  cavities  and  channels,  both 
curved  and  vermicular,  once  occupied  by  branching  corals  or  plants 
now  decayed  and  gone,  which  odea  form  a  complete  net  work  on  the 
surface  of  the  slabs,  though  too  much  worn  and  de&ced  to  make  out 
their  true  character.  The  strata  dip  here  slightly  to  the  north.  The 
following  are  the  different  layers  observed  between  one  hundred  and 
five  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  above  the  river,  in  the  cat 
of  the  turnpike: 

286.  Cherty  fragments. 
Rocks  concealed. 

270.  Close  textured  Kentucky  riTer  marble,  grej  and  brittle. 

265.  Close  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  grey  aad  brittle. 

262.  CkMe  textured  Kentucky  river  marble,  beds  of  two  feet. 

262.  Quarry  rock,  banded  in  broad  stripes  of  buff  and  grey,  thin  bedded. 

245.  Quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet. 

240.  Buff  bed,  two  feet. 

230.  Grey  quarry  rock,  close  textured,  and  rather  brittle.    (Here  a  Plmtn^cma^ 
ria  k  found,  allied  to,  but  probably  distant  from,  F.  umhUicata.) 

220.  Grey  quarry  rock,  in  beds  from  six  to  fourteen  inches. 

118.  Base  of  quarry  rock — two  beds — mottled  grey  and  buff. 

216.  Pale  buff  building  stone,  somewhat  schistose  in  structure,  and  rather  dis- 
posed to  disintegrate. 

216.  Fine  textured  pale  buff  magnesian  limestone-^the  best  Btone  for  batldiog  pur- 
poses— ^in  beds  of  nx»  ten,  and  eighteen  inches. 

210.  Base  of  same. 

205.  Buff  beds,  rather  schistose. 

200.  Beds,  mottled  buff  and  grey. 

195.  Grey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inches. 

187.  Orey  building  stone,  in  beds  of  six  to  twelve  inches. 

180.  Light  buff  building  stone  in  beds  of  eighteen  inches. 

175.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  of  regular  fracture. 

170.  Grey  beds  of  building  stone  m  beds  of  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  with  marly 
layers  below. 

165.  Buff  magnesian  building  stone. 

162.  Gre}bh  buff  quarry  stone,  in  bedi  of  eighteen  inehen. 

160.  Begnlar  Kentucky  river  marble. 

155.  Concretionary  layers. 

150.  Mottled  layers,  schistose  and  disposed  to  disintegrate. 

145.  Same,  full  of  cavities  and  channels. 

135.  Same,  with  some  geodes. 

125.  Same,  with  numerous  markings  of  oorals  or  jdnnia? 

1 20.  Same,  with  imperfect  univalyes. 
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1 1 5.    Beds  mottled  like  the  lowest  beds. 
105.     Buff  beds. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  section  represents  different  varieties  of  the 
Kentucky  river  marble,  with  intercalated  beds  of  magnesian  building 
stones,  a  continuation  of  which  extends,  in  fact,  down  to  the  level  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry — the  lowest  beds  of  which  have 
been  previously  noticed — ^aud  all  lying  beneath  the  Orthis  tesiudinaria 
beds  of  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

The  summit  of  the  country  near  the  intersection  of  the  Richmond 
turnpike  and  the  road  to  Nicholasville  is  about  four  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  above  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river,  at  Clay's  ferry,  and 
about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  top  of  the  Kentucky  river  marble, 
seen  in  this  section. 

CLARKE  COUNTY. 

The  greater  part  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  blue  limestone. 
There  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  southeast  corner  where  the  su- 
perior rocks  are  seen.  Near  the  mouth  of  Howard's  lower  creek,  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  rock  is  brought,  by  an  abrupt  fault,  to  the  sur- 
fece,  and  forms,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky,  a  vertical  cliff  of 
upwards  of  ninety  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  fault  ledges  of  the 
ordinary  blue  limestone  extend  down  to  the  river;  on  the  north  side 
of  the  dislocation  the  following  members  were  observed,  at  various  el- 
evations above  the  Kentucky  river: 

390.  O.  oociden talis  beds,  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

340.  Chsetetes  beds  of  blue  limestone. 

310.  Irregular  bedded  layers  of  blue  limestone. 

260.  Blue  limestone  observed  in  place.  Place?  of  O.  iesindinaria  beds,  seen  af« 
terwards  on  Howard's  creek,  near  this  lerel,  but  not  seen  on  the  immedi* 
ate  line  of  the  section. 

220.  Top  of  ledges  of  Kentucky  riyer  marble  obserred  in  place. 

195.  Same,  presenting  a  rugged  surface. 

188.  Ledges  of  nearly  white  ''birdseye"  structure.     Close  textured  limestone. 

173.  Schistose,  thin  bedded  layers  of  same. 

170.  Thick  bedded  layers  of  same. 

160.  Top  of  bench  of  same. 

160.  Similar  rock. 

145.  Bottom  of  nearly  white  ledge  of  rock. 

130.  Thin  bedded  layers  of  rock. 

126.  Bottom  of  ledges  of  ropk. 

90.  Top  of  main  cliff  cQBdpge^  pf  4*rk  fr^J  an4  nettled  layers  qf  i^k. 
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63.     Top  of  main  cliff  composed  of  dark  grey  and  mottled  layers  of  rock. 

65.     Same,  slightly  inclined. 

50.    Beds  in  confusion  near  line  of  the  fault 

Thin  concretionary  beds  of  blue  limestone  on  the  south  side  of  the  fault, 
probably  equivalent  to  those  nearly  three  hundred  feet  above  Kentucky 
river,  on  the  north  side  of  the  disturbance. 
0.     Low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  summit  level  here  is  about  four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above 
the  river. 

The  rounded  clifis  of  thick  bedded  rocks,  seen  on  Howard^s  creek, 
near  our  route  to  Winchester,  are  mostly  schistose  in  their  structure, 
with  but  very  few  marly  partings.  The  best  grass  lands  of  this  coun- 
try are  in  the  north  part,  adjacent  to  Bourbon,  and  the  northwest  part 
adjoining  Fayette.  The  thinnest  lands  are  in  the  southeast  part  to- 
wards that  part  of  Red  river  dividing  this  county  from  Estill;  here 
there  is  a  small  area  based  on  the  black  slate. 

On  the  lower  part  of  Howard's  creek  there  are  some  beds  of  magne- 
sian  limestone,  interstratified  with  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  about 
one  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  which  make  excellent  durable  build- 
ing stones  that  work  well  under  the  chisel.  They  are  mostly  of  a  fine 
buff  color,  and  the  strata  yields  dimension  stones  of  from  eight  inches 
to  three  or  four  feet  The  bottom  layer,  which  is  variegated,  is  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two  inches;  the  two  top  layers  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  inches;  over  these  are  some  white  layers,  about  sixteen  inches 
thick;  these  latter  are  not  durable  stones. 

The  second  and  third  layers  are  considered  the  best  by  the  stone- 
cutters. When  first  quarried  these  rocks  are  sofb  and  easy  to  cut,  but 
harden  by  exposure,  a  property  which  is  highly  advantageous  in  ma- 
terials for  construction. 

Two  varieties  of  soil  have  been  collected  for  analysis  from  this  coun- 
ty; one  set  from  Judge  Simpson's  farm,  in  the  northern  outskirts  of 
Winchester,  where  the  growth  is  black  walnut,  locust,  chincapin,  oak, 
elm,  and  mulberry.  The  original  undergrowth  was  cane,  which  grew 
very  luxuriantly.  The  nearest  underlying  rocks  are  the  Leptsena 
shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  other  variety  was  taken  from 
Squire  Duncan's  stock  farm,  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county, 
where  the  growth  is  sugar-tree,  black  locust,  black  walnut,  white  and 
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black  ash.    The  nearest  underlying  rock  is  a  bluish-grey  variety  of 
Cbsetetes  limestone. 

JESSAMINE  COUNTY. 

Seventy  feet  of  blue  limestone  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  Hick* 
man  creek,  below  Robert  Smith's  house.  At  forty  feet  the  beds  are 
of  a  concretionary  character.  The  spring  issues  from  beneath  the  Or- 
this  testucUnaria  beds.  Just  above  the  beds  of  Hickman  creek  a  strat- 
um of  the  blue  limestono  shows  itself,  rich  in  Pleurotomarioy  which  are 
not  in  a  good  state  of  preservation — probably  P.  btdncta?  The  Xep- 
teena  dternata  is  also  abundant 

Below  the  dam  at  Paton's  mill,  on  Hickman  creek,  the  upper  layers 
of  the  Kentucky  river  marble  are  exposed. 

One  of  the  sets  of  soils  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  Jessamine 
county — ^Nos.  664  and  665 — was  taken  immediately  over  the  OrthU 
testucUnaria  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are  sixty-seven  feet 
above  the  cherty  layers  overlying  the  Kentucky  river  marble.  The 
growth  is  shell  bark  hickory,  and  overcup,  white  and  red  oak,  black 
ash  and  black  walnut;  red-bud  and  dogwood  was  formerly  the  princi- 
pal undergrowth,  but  it  is  now  nearly  cut  away. 

The  best  soil  of  Jessamine  county  lies  pofth  of  Nichol^aville,  over 
the  fossiliferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  that  ^hiph  ^es  to  the 
south,  over  the  chert  beds  and  the  Kentucky  river  marble,  is  not  sp 
good.  A  soil  was  also  collected  over  the  upper  bed  of  this  latter  for^ 
mation,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  bridge  oyer  the  Ken? 
tucky  river,  four  hundred  feet  above  that  river,  and  is  reported  in  this 
volume  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos.  662  and  663. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  in  the  cut  for  the  turnpike,  and 
below  the  bridge  over  the  Kentucky,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ooun« 

483.    Summit  of  turnpike,  two  to  two  and  a  half  miles  from  th^  l|ridge. 

480.    Beds  of  the  blue  limestone  containing  Orthis  testudinaria,  with  small  variety 

of  ChoBtetes  fycoperdon, 
400.    Top  of  the  Kentucky  riv^  marble  near  where  the  soil  was  collected  ovev 

that  formation. 
396.     Cherty  beds  of  mottled  grey  limestone. 
382.     Grey  close  textured  brittle  limestone,  with  sofl  porous  che^t. 
2^67.    Same,  weathering  white  on  the  surface. 
S6Q.    Same,  cherty  and  mottled  bluish  grey. 

10 
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363.  Same,  with  cherty  lajen. 

348.  Grey  brittle  close  textured  limestone. 

339.  Baff  magnesian  limestone,  (good  boilding  stone?) 

334.  White  brittle  limestone,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

330.  Light  grey  brittle  limestone. 

326.  Sane,  somewhat  crystalline. 

320.  Grey  brittle  limestone,  somewhat  crystalline. 

300.  Grey  limestone,  rather  concretionary. 

288.  Grey  coralline  beds,  mottled  with  bnff  where  ozidiied  around  the  place  of 

the  fossils. 

278.  Same  bed. 

268.  Tabular  layers  weathering  rough,  with  light  eolered  earth  in  the  tnterttices. 

269.  Same,  very  white  on  the  exposed  surface. 
246.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

236.  Same,  weathering  rough. 

231.  Smooth  textured  limestone,  with  red  clay. 

222.  Top  of  mural  escarpment,  with  cedar  growth,  and  red  elay  intennixed  with 

rock. 

213.  Base  of  same. 

212.  Marly  beds  between  two  benches  of  rock. 

307.  Top  of  second  bench  or  escapment  on  the  turnpike. 

192.  Layers  from  a  few  inches  to  one  foot  weathering  into  oarities. 

163.  Top  of  heavy  bedded  limestonee,  two  to  three  liset  in  the  bedding,  aad  juno- 

tion  with  marly  decomposing  layers. 

173.  Thick  bedded  Kentucky  river  marble. 

169.  Layers  somewhat  concretionary. 

166.  Thin  layers  of  one,  two  and  three  inches. 

160.  Ck>mpact  close  textured  limestone,  with  marly  partings  between  the  layers. 

166'  Thick  bedded  rock,  fonning  a  mural  face  on  the  turnpike. 

143.  Layers  with  small  spiral  uniralres. 

138.  Grey  beds  of  limestone  of  three  to  fourteen  inches. 

133.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches. 

126.  Layers  from  one  to  nine  inches. 

120.  Schistose  beds  of  close  textured  rock. 

1 10.  Main  mass  of  breccia  and  calc.  tufa  on  the  slope. 

86.  Debris  of  chert,  tufa,  and  reddish  earth. 

76.  Platform  pf  quarry  rock  near  entrance  to  the  bridge. 

62-  Coralline  limestone  of  the  Kentucky  rirer  marble  series,  near  the  level  of 
the  bridge. 

61.  Base  of  mural  face  of  same,  below  bridge. 

16.  Bed  containing  minute  corallines?  under  the  bridge. 

0.  Lowest  coralline  beds,  near  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

The  numbers  in  this  seotion  represent  the  heighth  at  which  the  dif* 
ferent  members  of  the  Kentacky  river  marbles  and  overiying  blue 
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limestone,  up  to  its  testadinaria  bed,  are  found  above  the  Kentucky 
liTer,  in  Jessamine  county.  In  estimating  the  thickness  of  the  indi- 
vidual members  the  spaces  are  liable  to  small  corrections,  for  a  slight 
northerly  dip  which  is  nearly  in  the  direction  the  levels  were  run. 

In  the  nearly  verticular  escarpment  which  rises  abruptly  from  the 
Kentucky  riv^,  on  the  north  side,  to  the  top  of  Boone's  Knob,  we 
have  an  absolute  thickness  of  two  hundred  and  forty-four  feet  of  light 
grey,  dove<;olored  and  mottled  limestone,  embraced  in  the  so-called 
Kentucky  river  marble  series,  which  does  not  however  embrace  this 
entbre  group  of  rocks,  which  must  be  somewhat  over  three  hundred 
feet  in  thickness  in  this  part  of  its  range. 

GARRARD  OOUNTT. 

The  northeriy  dip  spoken  of  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky 
river  is  connected  with  a  remarkable  &ult  and  dislocation  of  the  strata, 
fifom  a  quarter  to  a  half  a  mile  south  of  the  bridge,  which  brings  the  0. 
testudinaria  beds  abruptly  down  within  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  of 
the  river,  and  on  the  same  level  with  those  members  of  the  Kentucky 
river  marble  series,  which  occur  in  the  section  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river  at  about  the  same  height,  idiowing  a  fitult  and  subsidence  of  the 
strata,  on  its  south  side,  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  marked  by  a 
deep  gorge  running  nearly  east  and  west  Immediatdy  adjoining  this 
fiiult  the  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  on  the  south  are  much  broken, 
and  have  tumbled  in  confosed  masses  into  the  gulf;  but  the  marble 
rock,  on  the  north,  stands  in  a  solid  wall;  still  the  dip,  a  very  diort 
distance  beyond  the  dislocation,  has  only  been  slightly  reversed  to 
the  southwest 

Though  the  termination  of  the  raving  where  this  disturtMuice  is  beat 
seen,  appears  to  run  neariy  east  and  west  for  the  short  diBtance  traced, 
tbiB  aetoal  general  oourse  of  t^e  fiaeture  is,  in  alt  probaUiity,  north- 
east  and  southwest,  and  if  so,  is  a  continQation  of  a  corresponding 
ftB€txn:e  subsequently  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
m  the  edge  of  Qarke,  q>po8i(;eBodne6boro;  ffid  ikis  line  of  fiaetiue  is^ 
in  fact,  the  sontiieast  wall  of  the  great  uplift  cf  the  lowest  fossBifefOM 
looks  of  oentml  Kentucky,  and  the  base  of  an  obtuse  triangular  area 
maiking  tiiis  protrusion,  which  has  its  deprased  apex  somewhere  ki 
Fkanklin  county,  in  the  wlley  of  the  Kentucky  river,  bdow  I^mik- 
fort|  and  the  comers  of  its  elevated  basal  angles,  the  one  in  BeyU 
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county,  Dot  far  from  Perryyiile,  and  the  others  not  far  from  the  edge 
of  Clarke  and  Montgomery  countiee,  near  Kiddsville,  on  Lnlbegrud 
creek.  The  principal  great  south  bend  of  the  Kentucky  river, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Madison,  Garrard,  and  Jessamine  coun- 
ties, has,  no  doubt,  been  deflected  around  the  &ce  of  this  great  uplift, 
which  has  not  only  impressed  its  topographical  configuration  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  but  its  geological  and  agriculture  features.  This 
triangular  area  is  coincident  with  the  out-crop  of  the  so-called  Ken- 
tucky river  marble,  rising  in  bold  escarpments  of  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet,  the  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky,  along  the  whole  course  of 
this  southern  bend,  but  partially  concealed  towards  the  north,  except 
where  the  streams  have  cut  several  hundred  feet  beneath  the  genenl 
surface  of  the  country. 

It  is  this  disturbance  which  has  burst  asunder  the  newer  rocks,  and 
cast  them  off  to  the  southeast  and  southwest,  and  the  same  movement, 
together  with'the  subsequent  effect  of  denudation,  has  given  the  pres- 
ent peculiar  form  to  the  bearings  of  the  black  Devonian  shale  and 
knob  formation,  the  western  limb  of  which,  from  its  northeasterly 
bearings  from  the  southeast  comer  of  Monroe  county,  through  Cum- 
berland, Kussell,  Casey,  into  Lincoln,  is  abruptly  turned  back  on  its 
couR^e,  a  little  south  of  Stanford,  in  a  short  curve  south  of  west,  and 
then  conforms  in  its  out  crop  with  the  valley  of  Salt  river,  at  first  in 
a  long  west  curve,  and  then  with  a  northwest  bearing  to  the  Ohio  riv- 
er; while  the  eastern  limb  preserves  its  northeast  course,  with  only 
some  slight  undulations,  until  it  reaches  the  Ohio  river,  in  Lewis  county, 
opposite  the  valley  of  the  Scioto. 

Southwest  of  the  point  of  great  divergence,  in  Lincoln  county,  of 
these  rocks  of  Devonian  and  subcarboniferous  date,  the  older  strata  of 
the  Silurian  period  are  contracted  into  a  narrow  zone,  sometimes  al- 
most concealed  finom  view  in  its  narrow  linear  axis,  by  the  overlapping 
superior  strata,  and  only  fairly  exposed  to  view  in  the  deep  cuts  of  the 
vallies;  whereas,  north  of  this  axis  of  greatest  disturbance,  the  strata 
of  Silurian  date  are  spread  out  over  a  large  area,  embracing  about  one- 
third  the  entire  state,  from  the  valley  of  Salt  river  on  the  west»  to 
that  of  Tygert  on  the  east,  and  from,  the  Ohio  river  on  the  north,  to 
the  heart  of  Lincoln,  Garrard,  and  Madison  counties  on  the  south,  in- 
cluding, within  their  boundary,  the  most  productive  agricultural  xe» 
gion  of  the  state. 
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Sulphate  of  barytes  has  been  found  in  this  part  of  OariaTd  county. 
It  is  probable  that  a  vein  similar  to  that  described  on  Grier's  creek,  in 
Woodford  county,  and  North  Elkhom,  in  Franklin  county,  occurs  here 
also,  in  connection  with  the  above  described  axis  of  disturbance. 

To  the  south  of  the  ravine  m^irking  the  place  of  the  fault,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  it,  the  0.  iestudinaria  beds  are  in  place,  dipping 
slightly  to  the  southwest;  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  higher  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  occur,  charged  with  Murddsania  bidncia  and  gratiUsy 
Endoeeras  protdformey  a  large  BeUerophm  and  Bucama  of  Hall,  pro- 
bably of  undescribed  species,  with  other  fossils. 

Two  arched  waves  of  dip  are  visible  between  this  and  the  toll-gate. 
Towards  the  top  of  the  hill  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  thin  and 
schistose,  with  marly  partings,  and  full  of  branching  forms  of  Chcetetea 
and  A.  modesta^  the  whole  covered  by  vestiges  of  the  silicious  mud- 
stone,  stained  with  oxide  of  manganese  on  the  surface. 

Between  this  place  and  Bryantsville  the  growth  is  chiefly  oak, 
mixed  with  some  beech,  sugar-tree,  poplar  and  buck-eye. 

One  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  forks  of  the  Lancaster  and 
Danville  turnpikes,  the  country  and  the  soil  is  much  diversified  by  an 
outlier  of  the  knob  formation,  known  as  Burdett's  knob.  On  the  north 
side  of  this  knob  the  strata  of  hydraulic  limestone,  underlying  the 
black  slate,  are  tilted  at  an  angle  of  15°  to  19°  in  a  direction  south 
40°  to  50°  west4  and  several'  varieties  of  mineral  water  ooze  firem  a 
line  of  fault  between  these  strata  and  rocks  of  Silurian  date.  One  of 
these  is  a  very  astringent  water,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
alumina  and  protoxide  of  iron,  so  much  so  that  both  persons  and  cat* 
tie  have  suddenly  died  firom  drinking  ib 

There  is  also  a  dislocation  of  the  strata  on  the  south  side  of  this 
knob,  between  which  lines  of  fracture  the  whole  strata  have  subsided, 
bringing  the  hydraulic  limestone  almost  in  juxtaposition  with  the  up- 
per beds  of  the  blue  limestone;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
around  this  knob  the  most  abrupt  changes  of  soil  are  percdved,  in  a 
few  rods,  from  the  most  productive  mulatto  soil  to  the  cold  spouty  clay 
lands,  or  to  a  poor  silicious  soil;  but  these  latter  are  only  confined  to 
narrow  belts  around  the  base  and  slopes  of  Burdett's  and  Richardson 
knobs.  These  knobs  are  from  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  genenl  surface  of  the  surrounding  country.  In 
some  places  the  black  slate  appears  almost  on  edge. 
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In  the  well  mink  at  Mr.  Hoskin's,  at  the  forks  of  the  tarapike,  a  very 
white  calc&ieoQS  rock  was  passed  tbieogh,  aader  strata  ei  the  Uae 
limestone.    The  water  of  this  wdl  was  tested,  and  found  to  oontun, 

Bi-oarbonate  of  lime; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Oil  the  blue  limestone  around  Hoekin's,  where  the  sample  of  soil  was 
taken  for  chemical  analysis,  the  growth  is  white  and  blaek  walnut,  wild* 
cherry,  black  and  honey-locust,  sugar-tree,  hackbeny,  shell-bark  hick- 
ory, poplar,  overoup  oak,  buckeye,  and  mulberry.  The  nearest  under- 
lying rock  is  blue  limestone,  with  cherty  segregations,  containing  A. 
modesta  and  0.  pUcaieUa,  underlaid  by  thicker  beds  of  a  grey  sub* 
crystalline  limestone,  which  has  been  used  for  metalling  the  road. 

This  outlier  of  black  slate  and  knob  freestone  lies  at  least  twdre 
miles  north  of  the  general  boundary  of  that  formation.  The  general 
level  of  this  part  of  Ganard  county  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  Keatuoky  river,  and  the  top  of  Burdett's  knob  about  six  hundred 
feet 

At  J.  T.  Hoskin's  a  subterranean  spring  is  said  to  flow,  in  a  cavern- 
ous channel  of  limestone,  some  twenty  feet  under  the  surface. 

Immediately  around  Edmund  Smith's  house  the  growth  is  popfaor, 
sugar-true,  beech,  with  some  hickory,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to 
the  south,  white  oak,  abundance  of  dogwood,  and  beech.  At  James 
Dunn's,  white  poplar,  beech,  sug^i^tree,  and  white  oak.  Across  Soott's 
bmoch,  hadcbeny,  a  little  black  and  white  walnut,  and  wild  cherry. 
On  the  knob,  beech  and  chesnut-oak,  and  over  the  hydcMilic  limestons^ 
white  oak  and  ash.  All  this  diversity  of  growth,  over  a  limited  space, 
is  aooonqianied  by  a  corresponding  variety  in  the  soil.  On  the  hill 
land,  where  the  silicious  mudstone  is  in  plaoe^  near  W.  Bobinaon's^ 
there  are  numerous  large  yellow  poplar,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  white 
and  black  a3h.  The  soil  here,  in  a  wet  time,  is  sticky  and  tenaoiou% 
and  subject  te  extensive  dides;  but  it  is  very  good  wheal  land.  The 
seetien  of  tlie  rocks  from  the  general  smftce  of  the  country^  down  ta 
the  level  of  Dick's  river,  on  the  edge  of  Garrerd  and  Beyle  counttea  if 
asfi^ows: 

276  to  290.     Oea^ral  level  of  the  upland  farming  lands 
240.    FinI  out  ccop  of  blue  limestone. 
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tl$.  Grey  semi-cryalalliiie  limestone,  wiih  eherty  fragmentfl. 

210.  Earthy  beds  of  blue  lim^tone. 

200.  First  layer  of  white  compact  "Kentucky  river  marble"  or  "birds- 
eye  limestone/'  alternating  with  bluish  grey  limestone. 

195.  Do.  softer  and  liable  to  disintegration. 

186.  Do. 

175.  White  brittle  marble  rock. 

1 66.  Do.,  weathering  in  cavities  and  channels. 

160.  Do. 

146.  Grey  bed,  with  corallines  in  relief. 

Slope,  with  rocks  concealed. 

117.  Grey  and  somewhat  semi-crystallinelimestone. 

116.  Do.,  weathering  with  rounded  edges. 

110.  Grey  brittle  marble  rock. 

107.  Mottled  marble  rock. 

106.  Do.,  rather  darker  in  color. 

Lighter  colored  do.,  eight  inches  in  the  bed. 

100.  Buff  boildingstone,  mottled  with  grey. 

94.  Buff  buildingstone,  four  feet  in  the  bed. 

90.  Light  grey  marble  rock. 

86.  Do.,  rather  lighter  in  color. 

80.  Marly  intercalations. 

76.  Base  of  bench  of  marble  rock  dipping  easterly. 

66.  Hard  brittle  mottled  marUe  rock. 

64.  Do. 

66.  Marly  layers,  decomposing  in  the  slope. 

60.  Light  colored  brittle  marble  rock. 

46.  Do.  greyer, 

30.  Do. 

27.  Do. 

20.  Do.  hard  mottled  grey  and  white. 

16.  Do. 

10.  Do.  weathering  rough. 

6.  Coralline  bed,  weathering  into  rough  impressions  like  birds  tracks. 

0.  Semi-crystalline  layers  in  bed  of  Dick's  river,  in  layers  of  three  to 
four  inches. 

There  is  a  slight  easterly  dip  of  the  rocks  here,  which  will  sightly 
modify  the  absolute  thickness  from  the  spaces  in  the  preceding  section. 

MBROBB  oouimr. 
In  the  bluffs  of  Mercer  county,  below  Shakertowu  and  the  High 
Bridge,  at  \he  crossing  of  the  Lexington  and  Danyille  railroad,  by  the 
mouth  of  Dick's  riyer,  the  ^'Kentucky  river  marble''  ('^bird^^eye 
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limestone*')  attains  as  great  an  elevation  as  I  have  yet  found  it  in 
Kentucky,  viz,  208  feet  in  the  following  succession: 

456.  Level  of  Main  street  in  Sbakertown. 

386.  Concretionary  thin  shell-bed  of  the  blue  limestone  formation* 

382.  Ohsetetes  layers. 

363.  Do. 

345.  Loose  chert  fragments. 

3  ]  7.  Chert  and  close-textured  marble  rock  alternating. 

308.  Top  Kentucky  river  marble  in  well  developed  layers. 

304.  Level  top  of  the  main  cliflf  of  same  formation  on  opposite  side  of  gorge. 

300.  Cliflf  under  the  abutments  of  High  Bridge. 

290.  Marly  layers. 

28 1 .  Bench  of  irregular  bedded  limestone,  weathering  rough,  below  base  of  abut* 

ments. 

270.  Do. 

265.  Marly  layer  about  one  foot  thick. 

262.  Top  of  solid  bed  of  ("birds-eye")  marble  rock  eighteen  inches  thiok. 

254.  Crumbling  marly  bed. 

243.  Tubular  layers  mottled  grey  and  reddish  grey. 

240.  Solid  bench  of  limestone,  weatheriftg  schistose. 

230.  Gh-ey  marble  rock. 

220.  Solid  bench  of  do.,  weathering  with  a  rough  surCftoe  and  schistose  struc- 
ture. 

210.  BuflT  (magnesian?)  limestone  intercalated. 

200.  Marble  rock  in  thick  beds. 

195.  Thin  bedded  limestone. 

190.  Marly  clay. 

175.  Beds,  thin  above  and  thickening  below,  from  three  to  eight  inches. 

170.  Marble  rock. 

160.  Do. 

1 56.  Do.  weathering  in  holes. 

Turn  of  road. 

150.  Bench  of  marble  rock  in  beds  from  two  inches  to  one  foot. 

135.  Bottom  of  schistose  layers  four  to  five  feet. 

95.  Top  of  marly  layers. 

90.  Bottom  of  do.  between  heavy  beds  of  marble  rock, 

70.  Heavy  bench  of  marble  rock. 

68.  Base  of  exposure  on  the  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  ten  to  twelve 
feet  above  high  water  mark. 
Lower  rocks  concealed  on  south  side  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

In  the  bold  escarpments  of  the  Kentucky  riyer,  at  the  mouth  of 

Dick's  river,  some  of  the  best  exposures  of  the  lowest  limestones  of 

S^entucky  are  presented  t9  vieW;  in  the  romantic  cliffs  of  marble  rook. 
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that  here  hem  in  both  rivers  in  the  deep  gorge  over  which  the  suspen- 
sion bridge  of  the  Lexington  and  Danville  railroad  is  to  make  its  fear- 
ful span  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  feet^  at  an  elevation  of  nearly 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Kentucky  river,  which,  when 
completed,  will  form  one  of  the  noblest  structures  built  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  man. 

A  line,  running  nearly  centrally  through  Mercer  county  from  north 
to  south,  divides  this  county  into  two  distinct  agricultural  regions. 
To  the  west  of  this  line  the  growth  is  white  and  black  oak,  hickory, 
6ugar*tree,  dogwood,  and  some  poplar.  The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part> 
shallow  near  the  rock,  especially  where  the  small  straight  ash  grows, 
but  yet  productive.  To  the  east  the  prevalent  growth  is  sugar-tree, 
ash,  black,  and  white  walnut;  this  is,  emphatically,  the  blue-grass  re- 
gion of  Mercer  county.  The  southeast  part  of  the  county  is  some- 
what broken;  it  supports  a  heavy  growth  of  white  and  black  oak. 
The  underlying  rock  is  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and 
Kentucky  river  marble. 

A  soil  was  collected,  characteristic  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, from  Col.  William  Thompson's  plantation,  where  the  growth  is  black 
and  white  walnut,  thick  shell-bark  hickory,  white  oak,  ash,  and  wild 
cherr}\  The  result  of  the  analysis  of  this  soil  will  be  found  in  the 
Chemical  report,  Nos.  678,  679,  680. 

Small  quantities  of  lead  ore,  associated  with  sulphate  of  barytes, 
have  been  found  in  veins  traversing  the  Kentucky  river  marble  rock, 
near  the  mouth  of  Shawnee  Run;  also,  higher  upon  the  same  stream, 
in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  mill  built  by  the  Shakers,  but  hitherto 
the  quantity  has  been  too  small  to  warrant  regular  mining  operations. 
These  metallic  lodes  are,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  great  axis  of  dis- 
turbance previously  spoken  of.  The  junction  of  the  Kentucky  river 
marble  rock  and  the  overlying  members  of  the  blue  limestone,  seems  to 
be  marked  in  this  county;  and,  indeed,  almost  universally  where  the  pas- 
sage from  the  one  rock  to  the  other  is  visible  in  Kentucky,  by  intercalate 
ed  seams  and  segregations  of  chert,  indicating  a  precipitation  or  deposit 
tion  of  silicious  material  from  water  during  the  period  of  transition  fropi 
one  group  of  rocks  to  the  other.  These  cherty  masses  can  be  seen  pre* 
vailing  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  divide  between  the  waters  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Salt  rivers,  from  Harrodsburg  to  Eldorado,  marked 

by  a  growth  of  white  oak  and  mockemut  hickory,  usually  denoouna- 
11 
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ted  black  hickory,  Juglan9  iomeniosa.  Where  the  soil  is  more  calcare- 
ous and  less  silicious,  white  and  black  walnut  prevail,  interspersed  with 
sugar-tree  and  white  and  blue  ash,  as  in  the  yicinity  of  the  locality 
where  the  soil  was  collected  for  analysis.  This  soil  is  very  much  im- 
proved by  turning  in  red  clover,  especially  for  a  succeeding  growth  of 
hemp. 

At  the  crossing  of  Salt  river,  on  the  Harrodsburg  and  Comishville 
road,  the  rock  is  coarse-grained,  heavy  bedded,  sub-crystalline  lime- 
stone, lying  near  the  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  Ken- 
tucky river  marble.  About  twelve  feet  is  exposed  containing  few  or 
no  fossils. 

Soils  Nos.  68,  682,  683,  and  684,  of  the  Chemical  report,  were  col- 
lected from  the  wefitern  part  of  this  county,  near  Comishville;  growth 
white  and  red  oak,  sugar-tree,  black  walnut,  dog-wood.  This  soil  lies 
generally  close  to  the  rock,  and  produces  much  better  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rocky  ground  would  lead  one  to  suspect.  The  chemical 
analysis  shows  it  to  be  a  soil  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers,  and  capa- 
ble of  easy  restoiation — the  sub-soil  and  under-clay  being  stronger 
even  than  the  surface  soil.  No.  681  is  remarkable  for  containing  the 
largest  quantity  of  saline  ingredients,  soluble  in  carbonic  add  water, 
of  any  soil  yet  examined. 

The  ridges  are  often  dry,  yet  water  is  frequently  reached  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  below  the  surface;  and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  dig  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  before  water  is  obtained,  even  in  localities  where 
it  was  previously  supposed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  forty  to 
fifty  feet. 

Even  in  this,  apparently  shallow  soil,  deep  ploughing  and  sub-soil- 
ing has  proved  beneficial,  especially  after  the  under-clay  has  been  some- 
times exposed  to  free  access  of  air.  The  stiff  under-clays,  often  thrown 
out  in  digging  wells,  disintegrate  rapidly,  and  always  contributes  fer- 
tility to  the  spots  on  which  they  may  have  been  distributed. 

The  most  superficial  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  in  this  part  of  the 
county,  are  those  containing  OhcBteteSy  0.  testudinartch  and  A  modes* 
to.  In  the  earthy  beds  of  this  formation,  near  the  eonfines  of  the 
county,  some  crystals  of  fluor  and  calcareous  spar  occur,  ne^  the 
junction  of  these  strata  with  the  underlying  marble  rock. 
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WASHTNOTON  COUNTY. 

On  the  high  grounds,  between  the  waters  of  Chaplin^s  fork  of  Salt 
river  and  Glen's  creek,  the  silicious  mudstone  is  visible,  interstratified, 
however,  with  limestone;  while,  on  the  slopes  beneath,  fine  slabs  of 
the  Leptcena  sericea  are  abundant.  There  appear  to  be  two  horizons 
of  silicious  mudstone  or  mudstone  shales,  some  layers  intervening  be^ 
tween  the  sericea  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  place  of  the  Uti- 
ca  and  Hudson  river  graptolite  shales  of  New  York;  the  other  layers 
lie  some  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  higher  in 
the  blue  limestone,  over  the  principal  bed  of  the  Leptwna  atternaiOj 
and  under  the  horizon  where  the  Ortfds  lynx  is  most  abundant;  the 
latter  are  usually  thicker,  better  developed,  and  impress  a  more  de* 
cided  feature  on  the  country  than  the  lower,  thinner  and  less  charac- 
teristic layers.  Those  cited  in  the  hills  above  Glen's  creek  belong  to 
the  lower  group. 

The  general  character  of  the  country,  on  the  northeast  part  of  this 
county,  is  much  the  same  as  that  described  in  the  adjacent  western 
pari;  of  Mercer  county.  Land  broken  and  rocky,  but  still  productive, 
often  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre  in  favora^ 
ble  seasons.  The  general  experience  of  the  farmers  of  this  part  of 
the  county  is,  that  deep  ploughing  greatly  improves  the  yield  of  the 
land,  since  the  fiurmer  who  pursues  this  course  often  doubles  the  crop 
over  that  of  his  neighbor  who  ploughs  shallow. 

The  agriculturalists  who  reside  in  tiiis  part  of  the  county  would  do 
well  to  try  the  grape  culture  on  the  steep  hill  sides,  liable  to  wash  by 
firequent  ploughing.  Vineyards  are  probably  the  most  profitable  ap* 
plication  of  such  land>  under  judicious  management  The  making  of 
wine  is  a  much  more  simple  operation  than  is  usually  supposed  in  this 
country;  the  main  requisites  are  cool  cellars,  and  the  strictest  attention 
to  the  cleanliness  of  everything  used  in  the  process  of  preserving  and 
fermenting  the  juice.  Th^  expressed  juice  must  be  received  into 
clean  banels,  and  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  cool  celler.  When  the  fer^ 
mentation  has  ceased  the  air  musi  be  excluded,  and  the  barrel  and  its 
contents  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  This  \b  even  more  requisite  now  than 
during  the  £mnentation.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  sugar,  though 
some  wine-makers  prefer  separating  the  first  expressed  juice  from  the 
last  product,  to  whigh  t^ey  add  a  certain  portion  of  sugar,  and  make . 
firom  it  a  sweet  wine,  while  fix>m  the  fiist  pressings  either  a  dry  wine 
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may  be  obtained,  or  a  sharp  sparkling  champaigne  wine  results,  by 
simple  fermentation,  without  addition  of  sugar.  The  latter  spHrkling 
wine  only  requires  to  be  bottled  up  before  the  last  portions  of  carbon* 
ic  acid  have  had  time  to  escape;  this  gas  is  condensed  in  the  wine  and 
gives  it  the  sparkling  head.  Age  improves  wine  by  the  gradual  change 
which  the  etherical  oily  principles  undeigo,  which  improves  their  fla* 
vor;  hence  the  high  esteem  in  which  old  wines  are  held,  and  the  in- 
creased price  at  which  they  are  sold. 

About  Mackville  and  Williamsburg  there  is  some  excellent  tobacco 
land,  supporting  a  growth  of  poplar,  pnixed  with  beech,  8ugar-tree»  ash, 
and  hickory;  this  land  is  better  for  corn  than  small  grain,  and  some 
portions  of  it  yield  good  hemp>  blue-grass,  and  clover,  especially 
where  it  is  underlaid  by  a  mulatto  colored  clay.  For  the  chemical 
analysis  of  this  soil  see  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos.  773,  774,  and  775. 

On  the  high  ground,  near  Long  Lick  branch,  the  rocks  are  beds  of 
blue  limestone,  alternating,  with  a  buff  earthy  mudstone,  underlaid  by 
grey  and  bluish  argillo-calcareous  and  sub-crystalline  limestone. 

The  country  in  the  Pleasant  Grove  settlement,  near  the  center  of 
the  county,  is  remarkable  for  the  lai^e  size  of  its  yellow  poplars,  and 
the  quantity  of  pawpaw  undergrowth.  The  soil  is  good  hemp  land, 
but  tobacco  grows  too  coarse  and  rank ;  better  for  com  than  wheat  It 
is  superior  land  to  that  about  Spring6eld. 

Mr.  E.  C  Brown  informed  me  that  in  clearing  some  of  his  land  he 
cat  down  gigantic  yellow  poplars,  that  were  nine  feet  in  diameter;  out 
of  one  of  these  trees  five  hundred  and  thirty  rails  were  split,  and  stuff 
enough  besides  procured  for  two  still  tubs.  Nos.  770,  771,  and  772, 
of  chemical  sectios,  show  the  composition  of  this  soil,  which  will  be 
seen  to  be  quite  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  with  a  large  proportion  of  its 
£aline  matter  soluble  in  carbonic  acid  water. 

There  is  a  strip  of  this  kind  of  land  which  extends  from  the  Beech 
Fork  of  Salt  river,  where  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  width, 
but  gradually  expanding  as  it  proceeds,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
is  bounded  on  either  side  with  white  oak  land  of  inferior  fertility. 

The  rock  which  is  taken  from  the  well  sank  at  Mr.  Brown's,  on  the 
above  mentioned  poplar  land,  is  a  bluish  argillaceous  limestone  and 
mariite,  containing  0.  lytix  and  subjuffota;  the  peculiarity  of  the  soil 
ia  due^  no  dwbt^  to  the  chamcter  ^  the  matderlying  roel^  which  is  of 
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a  different  lithological  nature  from  the  rock  containing  the  same  foB* 
sils  in  Bullitt  and  Spencer  counties. 

Associated  with  these  large  poplar  trees  are  large  white  and  red 
beech,  white  and  black  ash,  pig-nut,  and  shell-bark  hickory,  mixed 
with  pin-oak;  on  the  heads  of  the  hollows,  hackberry,  coffee-nut,  buck- 
eye, and  very  large  sugar-tree.  Similar  land  extends  from  the  Knobs 
on  the  edge  of  Marion  and  Boyle,  through  part  of  Washington,  Nel- 
son, Spencer,  Shelby,  Henry,  and  Trimble  to  the  Ohio  river,  follow- 
ing, no  doubt,  the  out-crop  of  the  same  geological  formation.  This 
strip  of  land  is  narrow  at  its  southern  commencement,  but  gradually 
expands  in  its  northern  extension,  bounded  on  the  northeast  by  a  white 
oak  country.  Red  clover  grows  very  luxuriantly  on  this  laud,  and 
blue-grass,  orchard,  and  timothy  succeed  well  on  it  Hitherto  but 
very  moderate  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised  on  it,  but,  with  a 
proper  mode  of  culture  and  preparation  of  old  ground,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  much  larger  crops  might  be  raised.  The  reason  why  wheat 
does  not  succeed  well  in  this  new  ground  is,  probably,  on  account  of 
the  too  great  abundance  of  soluble  salts,  which  causes  it  to  run  too 
much  to  straw.  It  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  notwithstandiog  the 
continued  succession  of  crops  of  corn,  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to- 
gether, grown  on  some  of  the  fields,  to  supply  the  numerous  distiller- 
ies that  formerly  existed  in  this  county,  its  fertility  is  even  now  but 
very  little  impaired. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  sub-soil  contains,  in  many  places, 
^^hot  iron  ore,^'  particularly  under  the  blacker  and  lighter  varieties ; 
there  are  also  nests  and  veins  of  gypsum  in  the  blue  argillaceous  lime- 
stone, taken  out  of  the  excavations  for  wells;  the  former,  no  doubt,  im- 
parls its  principles  locally  to  the  soil;  the  latter  is  probably  too  deep- 
seated  to  exert  much  influence,  for  the  analysis  of  this  poplar  soil  does 
not  show  any  more  sulphuric  acid  than  many  of  the  other  soils. 

The  underlying  beds  of  blue  limestone  seem  to  conform  to  the  con- 
tour of  the  country,  as  it  is  reached,  neariy  at  the  apme  depth,  in  low 
and  high  situations 

Samples  of  soil  we^ft  also  collected  for  chemical  analysis  from  the 
whole  oak  land  bordering  on  these  poplar  lands,  from  Wm.  Lynton's 
farm,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river.  This 
soil  is  esteemed  better  for  wheat  than  the  poplar  and  beeoh  land  just 
mentioned.    The  chemical  analysis  o^  this  soil  is  given  in  the  Chemi- 
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oal  report,  under  the  head  of  WashiDgton  oounty,  Nos.  TTS,  774,  and 
775.  The  result  oonfirmB  the  inference  in  regard  to  the  reasons  of  the 
comparative  small  crops  of  wheat  raised  on  soil  No.  770;  the  soluble 
saline  ingredients  in  this  white  oak  land  are  only  about  one  half  in 
quantity. 

The  white  oak  timber  on  this  land  is  interspersed  with  sugar^tree, 
scaly 'bark  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  some  red  oak,  and  a  fine 
black  ash,  but  no  blue  ash. 

These  sets  of  soils — Nos.  773,  774,  and  776 — will  give  a  correct 
idea,  not  only  of  the  fiimous  white  oak  land,  on  the  southwest  side  of 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river,  in  Washington  county,  but  of  a  portion  of  the 
same  quality  of  land  in  Marion  county.  It  is  derived  from  the 
Cheetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  underlie  this 
white  oak  country,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  section  obtained  on 
Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river: 

180  to  210.  General  lerel  of  the  upland  fiBuming  land. 

160.  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

125.  Earthy  decomposed  material. 

100.  Same,  with  O.  lynx. 

76.  Same,  with  O.  lynx. 

66.  Chsetetes  limestone. 

40.  Earthy  calcareous  rock  perhaps  not  in  plaoe. 

36.  Lepteena  altemata  beds  of  limestone. 

0.  Low  water  of  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river. 

The  white  oak  soil  derived  from  this  formation  is  regarded  by  some 
but  little  inferior  to  the  best  soils  of  the  blue-grass  country.  It  may 
be  so  for  certain  crops  of  small  grain,  but  the  comparative  chemical 
analysis  would  not  justify  this  assumption  for  com  and  grass  crops 
generally. 

The  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  also  everywhere  seen  along 
the  Danville  turnpike,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dr.  Hughes'  fiirm,  and 
about  Janes'  mineral  spring  of  which  the  analysis  is  elsewhere  given. 
In  the  descent  of  the  road  to  Glenville,  on  Chaplin  creek,  more  earthy 
textured  layers  are  seen  under  the  lynx  beds,  which  afford  a  buff«ooIor^ 
ed  soil.  The  rocks  dip  here  at  an  angle  of  2^  to  3^  to  the  southeast 
These  earthy  beds  are,  in  texture,  much  like  the  graptolite  rock  near 
the  water  works  at  Cincinnati,  but  none  of  these  fossils  were  found  in 
it  here.    Associated  with  these  are  thin  bedded  limestones^  interstrati- 
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fied  with  mariy  shales,  containiDg  0.  iestudinarioy  Leptcena  aUernata, 
BXid  fucoides? 

NEI^ON  COUNTY. 

On  Chaplin  creek,  which  divides  this  county  from  Washington,  the 
following  section  was  obtained,  showing  the  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone underlying  the  northeastern  part  of  Nelson  county  and  the  ad- 
jacent portion  of  Washington — dip  2°  to  3°  to  the  southeast: 

1 10.  Chsetetes  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 

100.  Buff  silicious  mudstones. 

96.  Leptsena  limestone. 

90.  Grey  hydraulic-looking  earthy  limestone. 

74.  Shell  and  coralline  beds  of  limestone. 

70.  Qrey  silicious  mudstones. 

63.  Brown  silicious  mudstone. 

60.  Intercalated  limestone. 

66.  Silicious  mudstones. 
Do.  with  marlites. 

32.  Encrinital  and  Leptsena  limestone. 

30.  Indurated  ash-colored  marl. 

0.  Low  water  of  Chaplin  creek. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark  that  the  only  region  I  had 
yet  found,  in  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  deep  ploughing  and 
sub-soiling  had  failed  to  benefit  the  land,  was  in  Nelson  county,  on  Mr. 
N.  Beauchamp's  fiurm,  on  the  waters  of  Chaplin  creek.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Frankfort,  in  the  winter  of 
1855,  that  he  had  sub-soiled  a  portion  of  his  land  in  1844,  which,  in- 
stead of  improving  its  productiveness,  actually  diminished  its  fertility, 
from  which  it  had  not  yet  recovered,  and  requested  me,  when  passing 
through  Nelson  county,  to  call  and  examine  the  country,  to  see  if  this 
remarkable  exception  to  the  experience  elsewhere  in  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties could  be  explained  by  science.  Accordingly,  when  making  a 
geological  reconnoissance  of  this  county,  in  August  of  1856, 1  ex- 
amined the  tract  of  land  in  question,  and  collected  samples  of  both  the 
virgin  soil  &om  the  woods  pasture,  and  from  the  field  adjoining,  which 
had  been  sub-soiled  with  so  remarkable  a  result — taking  a  portion, 
both  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth.  The  analyses  of  these  have, 
I  believe,  been  completed,  but  not  fully  reported;  they  will  probably 
appear  in  Dr.  Peter's  report  in  the  third  volume.  I  nnderstand,.how- 
ever,  verbally,  (torn  Dr.  Peter,  that  he  has  found  the  *ub^soil  of  the 
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field  in  quedtion  deficient  in  the  mineral  fertilizers  compared  with  thesur- 
&ce  soil.  The  geological  explanation  of  this  result  is  no  doubt  afibrd* 
ed  by  an  inspection  of  the  foregoing  section  on  Chaplin  creek.  The 
soil  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  the  chaetetes  and  shell  limestone,  shown 
in  that  section  at  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  while  the  sub-soil  has  prob- 
ably been  produced  from  the  disintegmtion  of  the  underlying  buff  sil- 
icious  mudstone,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  similar  rock  to  that  which  I  found 
out-cropping  on  Mr.  Beauchamp's  farms,  on  the  nearest  slopes,  alternat- 
ing with  limestone.  On  an  average  it  is  ten  feet  down  to  the  solid 
limestone,  which  appears  to  bo  the  bed  represented  on  the  section  at 
ninety-five  feet  The  soil,  or  rather  under-earth,  which  overlies  this 
limestone  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beauchamp's  experience,  hurtful,  rather 
than  beneficial,  to  vegetation,  when  mixed  with  the  surfiice  soil;  this 
has  evidently  been  derived  from  intercalated  beds  of  silicious  mudstone; 
but  when  the  analysis  of  the  soil,  sub-soil,  and  under-earth  is  fully  set 
forth  it  will,  undoubtedly,  speak  for  itself,  and  we  shall  then  be  able  to 
draw  more  definite  conclusions.  The  immediate  sub-soil  which  is  grey, 
light  and  porous  may  allow  water  to  filter  too  rapidly  through  it,  but 
it  is  underlaid  by  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  of  a  more  retentive  ma- 
terial, in  which  alumina  appears  to  be  more  abundant,  and,  if  so,  is  un- 
doubtedly richer  in  some  of  the  earthy  and  alkaline  bases  than  the  im- 
mediate sub-soil. 

It  is  probable,  from  the  loose  and  porous  nature  of  the  sub-soil,  that 
this  land,  does  not  stand  drought,  but  yields  well  when  there  is  abun- 
dance of  rain  during  the  summer/* 

On  the  1st  of  July,  in  the  year  1854,  corn  on  this  land  was  nearly 
aB  high  as  a  man's  head,  but  after  the  drought  set  in,  in  that  month,  it 
made  but  little  progress  in  its  growth,  and  hardly  any  corn  was  made 
that  year  on  it.  The  virgin  soil,  above  this  grey  stratum  of  sub-soil, 
produces,  in  seasonable  years,  one  thousand  pounds  of  hemp  to  the 
acre,  seventy  to  eighty  bushels  of  corn,  and  twenty-five  or  even  over 
thirty  bushels  of  wheat. 

Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  reported  in  full  on  the 
Beauchamp  soils.  They  will  be  found  in  his  Chftmical  Report,  under 
the  head  of  Nelson  county,  numbered  714,  715,  716,  717,  and  718, 
with  remarks  by  himself  on  their  properties.     In  addition  to  his  con- 

•SopM  of  tb^  fiustrt  MSBttnl  tbftttkiii  land  tUiidi  droutht  better  tkaa  tli»  blu^  tik  UnL 
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elusions  I  would  here  observe,  that  comparing  the  analysis  of  No.  714 
— ^the  virgin  soil,  and  that  of  the  old  field — with  that  of  716 — the  sub- 
soil— ^that  the  latter  has  proved  to  be  poorer,  both  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  potash,and  soda-*in 
every  one  of  the  essential  bases  and  acids  of  the  inorganic  food  of 
plants*— while  it  has  a  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates.  The 
case  holds  good  also  in  comparing  the  soil  of  the  old  field — No.  715-^ 
with  the  sub-soil  of  the  same,  No.  716,  except  in  the  case  of  alumina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  If  then  this  sub-soil  be  mixed  largely  with  the  surface 
soil  it  will,  undoubtedly,  diminish  the  amount  of  particles  in  a  given 
space  capable  of  afibrding  nourishment  to  the  plants,  hence  it  will  not 
prove  beneficial  until  the  proportion  of  the  above  bases  and  acid  have 
been  reduced,  by  frequent  cropping,  below  the  standard  of  the  sub-soil, 
when  its  good  effects  would  then  certainly  become  apparent  The 
earth.  No.  717  of  the  Chemical  Report,  is  richer  in  alumina,  oxide  of 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda  than  even  the  vii^in  soil,  and 
falls  but  little  short  of  it  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric 
acids.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  from  an  inspection  of  its  analysis, 
that  if  Mr.  Beauchamp  will  give  this  under-earth  a  fair  trial  on  his  old" 
est  land,  that  he  will  find  it  acts  beneficially,  instead  of  injuriously,  on 
his  crops.  The  shell-earth,  (No.  718,)  of  the  Chaplin  fork,  though 
somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  shell-earth  underlying  the  blue 
ash  lands  of  other  parts  of  Nelson,  has  not  proved  to  be,  by  analysis, 
as  rich  in  the  mineral  fertilizers;  but  even  this  earth,  under  certAin 
conditions  of  exhausted  land,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  without  its  bene- 
ficial results.  The  reason  why  the  soil  of  the  Chaplin  fork  does  not 
stand  drought  well  is  no  doubt  to  be  accounted  for,  in  part  at  least,  by 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  soluble  saline  extract  which  it 
yields  to  carbonated  waters. 

The  predominating  growth  on  this  soil  is  beech,  some  of  the  trees 
four  feet  through,  mixed  with  large  sugar-tree,  black  and  white  ash,  and 
walnut;  undei^owth  mostly  dogwood.  Beech  is  about  ten  times  as 
abundant  as  the  other  growths. 

In  sinking  wells  the  first  solid  rock  met  with  is,  as  has  been  stated, 
usually  ten  feet  from  the  surface;  at  twenty  feet  a  bluish  limestone  is 
reached,  which  is  probably  the  second  bed  of  shell  and  coralline  lime* 
stone  shown  in  the  section  at  seventy-four  feet;  but,  as  the  dip  of  the 
rocks  is  considerable  in  this  neighborhood^  and.  the  section  given  19: 
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some  distance  from  the  Beauehamp  farm,  I  cannot  speak  with  absolate 
certainty  as  to  the  identity  of  these  beds,  until  the  detailed  survey 
sapplies  more  numerous  sections  of  the  strata  underlying  the  norAeast 
part  of  this  county.  There  is  also  a  light  loose  soil  in  the  bottoms  of 
Chaplin  creek,  which  stands  drought  even  worse  than  the  upland  soil 
above  mentioned;  this  has,  undoubtedly,  been  derived  from  the  wash* 
kig  of  the  silicious  mudstones,  so  prone  to  disint^rate  at  their  out-crop 
on  the  adjacent  slopes.  Hemp  grows  tall  and  coarse  in  this  land,  .but 
not  of  the  fine  quality  produced  in  Woodford;  in  1842  as  much  as 
one  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  was  raised  to  the  acre;  the  tobacco 
plant  grows,  also,  too  coarse.  That  there  must  be  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  silica  in  these  soils  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  plough 
scours  and  runs  easily,  especially  in  the  sub-soil;  but  yet  it  is  not  pal- 
pable sand,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  in  the  crude  unwashed  condition 
of  the  soil,  as  you  see  it  in  the  field.  Vegetation  progresses  slowly  at 
first  on  this  land,  but  advances  rapidly  in  June  and  July  if  there  are 
seasonable  rains. 

The  sub-soiling  seemed  to  be  less  injurious  to  wheat  than  to  other 
crops;  in  1849  the  sub-soiled  field  yielded  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  medalesianian  wheat.  Hemp  has  not  been  tried  on  the  land, 
since  it  was  sub-soiled;  clover  does  not  thrive  well  on  it  since,  and  the 
stalks  are  di^osed  to  turn  red. 

The  quality  of  soil  which  has  just  been  described  only  extends  about 
two  miles  to  the  north,  three  or  four  to  the  south,  with  a  width  of  firom 
three  to  four  miles  east  and  west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  west 
by  white  oak  land,  and  by  the  blue  ash  land  on  the  north  and  south. 

The  friable  shell  earth.  No.  718,  shows  itself  on  the  slopes  wherever 
the  rains  and  cuts  have  exposed  the  lower  strata,  under  the  sub-soil. 

Further  to  the  northeast,  on  the  waters  of  Ashes  creek,  the  stratifi- 
cation is  very  similar  to  that  on  Chaplin  creek,  but  the  soil  seems  to 
be  more  retentive,  and  there  are  larger  oaks  and  less  ash  than  around 
Beauchamp's.  In  this  vicinity  Mr.  N.  G.  Thomas  ploughs,  in  many  in- 
stances, eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  with  good  effect;  though  he  has  never 
regularly  sub-soiled  his  land.  Mr.  McGraws,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
thinks  that  in  some  portions  of  this  part  of  Nelson,  sub-soiling  has 
rather  a  tendency  to  bake  the  land;  but  Maj.  Minor  has  sub-soiled 
with  good  effect;  and  Mr.  Duncan  has  used  the  bull-tongue  with  advan- 
tage, but  this. la  on  ihe.bhiea^  and  sugax-treeJaadt  
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Tbe  soils,  sub-soils,  and  unddHsheU-earth,  Nos.  720  to  725,  iadusive^ 
are  all  characteristio  of  the  famous  ^^blue  ash  lauds''  of  Nelsou  oouu- 
ty.  The  chemical  analyses  places  them  amongst  the  most  fertile  soils 
derived  from  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  Nearly  the  whole  of  tbe 
blue  aeh  region  is  under-laid  by  a  shell  earth  full  of  silicified  0.  lynx, 
which,  being  of  more  durable  material  than  the  earthy  calcareous  mar 
trix,  have  remained  often  entire,  while  the  rock  has  crumbled  to  a  friable 
earth — ^this  is  No.  723,  of  the  Chemical  Report  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  very  large  amount  of  pho^horic  acid  which  it  contains,  exceeding 
in  this — one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  fertility — any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  and  two  soils  and  suI>6oils  analyzed  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  numerous  fossil  shells  with  which 
the  original  rock  was  charged.  The  alkalies,  too,  are  in  large  propor- 
tion. A  soil  with  such  a  foundation,  which  oilen  lies  within  reach  of 
the  sub-soil  plow,  if  judiciously  managed,  ought  to  remain  for  centuries 
but  very  little  impaired  in  its  producing  powers. 

The  principal  and  only  disadvantage  in  some  of  these  soils  is,  that 
being  loose  and  friable  they  are  not  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and 
hence  the  (»ops  are  apt  to  sufifer  in  times  of  drought. 

No.  719  of  the  Chemical  Report  is  also  from  Nelson  county,  but  is 
derived  from  the  magnesian  limestones,  of  Upper  Silurian,  date  charac- 
terized by  Cdymem  Blumenbadiii.  It  is  of  a  very  different  character 
from  the  other  tt)ils  examined  from  Nelsm,  as  may  be  observed  by  con- 
sulting ihe  Chemical  Report 

Shell  earth  of  similmr  appearantie  to  No.  723  was  found,  almost  uni- 
versally underlying  tlie  soil  at  greater  or  less  depths  throughout  the 
r^ion  of  the  blue-ash  lands  of  Nelson  county.  This  earth  is  proW 
bly  derived  from  a  higher  stratum,  gedogicsdly  speaking,  than  any 
of  the  beds  shown  in  the  Chaplin  section.  The  nearest  underlying 
solid  rocks  observed  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  are  bluish-grey  sub- 
crystalline  limestones,  in  beds  from  three  to  five  inches  in  thickness. 
.  Near  tbe  heads  cf  ^mpeon  creek,  in  the  vicinity  of  R.  JS.  6rig&- 
by's,  the  previously  mentioned  friable  shell-earth  is  sew  in  great 
lleriection,  undedymg  1^  soil.  This  land  te  regid»r  blue  ask  land. 
It  is  a  light  dry  soil,  excellent  for  com,  wheat,  and  rye,  but  not 
so  good  for  hemp  and  tobacco;  the  latter  grows  too  coarse;  it  does  not 
Tatand.dioiiigb.ll  ^  y^ell  a#.  some  of  the  more  retentive  soils.  Tbero 
is  much  more  iron  in  the  sub-soil  than  on  .CbafdiA  iUBok*  .. 
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In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  there  was  a  loxariant  growth 
of  cane;  the  undergrowth  at  present  is  spice  and  pawpaw;  some  por« 
tion  of  this  country  had  formerly  also  a  thick  growth  of  peavines,  es- 
pecially about  ^^Burnt  Station." 

The  blue  ash  land^  with  its  underiyiog  shell  earth,  was  traced  all 
along  the  Bardstown  road  nearly  to  the  fiinns  of  Ellis  Duncan  and 
Arch.  Wilson. 

The  color  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county  in- 
dicates more  iron  in  the  soil  and  sub-soil  than  near  Bloomfield,  and 
tie  latter  is  more  tenacious  and  reteutive  than  the  sub-soil  on  Chaplin 
and  Ashes  creek;  hence  it  is  colder  and  slower,  but  better  adapted  for 
wheat,  and  the  crops  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  a  drought,  and  there 
is  more  oak  growth  interspersed  with  the  ash,  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and 
hickory.  Deep  ploughing  is  here  decidedly  advantageous,  but  the 
benefit  is  not  seen  so  much  the  first  year  as  in  the  second  and  third 
years. 

Much  of  the  water  collected  in  the  wells  of  Nelson  county,  around 
Bloomfield,  as  well  as  that  which  rises  to  the  surface  through  the  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  in  the  same  vicinity,  contains  more  than  the 
normal  proportion  of  common  salt;  indeed,  in  former  times,  some  salt 
has  been  obtained  by  boiling  down  the  weak  brine  obtained  on  the 
oast  fork  of  Simpson^s  creek.  There  are,  moreover,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bloomfield,  several  mineral  waters,  which  were  tested  at  the  fountain 
head,  the  results  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
report,  under  the  head  of  ^^mineral  and  well  waters." 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  Withrow's  run: 
130.    Ledges  of  baff  magne^ian  linaestoDe  of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  contain- 
ing Calympne  Blumenbachii, 
120.    Baff  ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  partly  concealed* 
1 1 5.    Red  earth  with  chert. 
1 1 3.    Top  of  bench  of  rugged  ledges  of  sub-crystalline  magnesian  limestone*  (4th 

bench.) 
110.    Top  of  three  foot  bench  of  nigged  weathering  magnesian  limestone.  (3d 

bench.) 
105.    Bottom  of  second  bench  of  biiff  magnesian  limestone  wiih  segregations  of 

calcareous  spar. 
100.    Bottom  of  first  bench  of  magnesian  limestone  of  a  reddish-butf  color  five 

feet  thick. 
lOO*    Top  of  greenish-grey  soft  argillaceoos  shale  and  jimotioii  with  first  beaeh  of 
m  Acrneiiian  limestone* 
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96.     Ck>nt]naation  of  sAme  shales. 

76.     Blaish-grey  shale,  five  to  six  feet  thick. 

65.     Ash  colored  indurated  marlj  claj,  passing  locally  into  a  kind  of  hydraul- 
ic rock. 

60.     Heavy  ledge  huff  magnesias  limestone  bedded  one  foot  to  six  mches. 

50.    Rugged  weathering  beds  of  magnesian  limestone. 
Four-foot  ledge  of  buff  magnesian  limestone. 

39.     Heavy  ledge  of  same. 

35.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

30.     Same,  soft  and  crumbling. 

29.     Base  of  this  buff  magnesian  limestone,  resting  on  ash  colored  argillaceous 
shale. 

25.     Junction  of  strata  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  date. 

20.     A,  capax  and  Lepicena  limestones  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Period. 

13.     Alternations  of  buff  and  ash   colored  argillaceous  calcareous  rocks   con- 
taining Favistella  tiellata  and  other  Lower  Silurian   fossils — thin 
bedded. 
0.     Level  of  Withrow's  run. 

BardstowD  is  founded  upon  the  Galymene  beds  of  the  buff  magne- 
sian limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date.  These  magnesian  limestones 
have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  court-house  in  Bardstown. 

The  highest  beds  in  the  previous  section^  (below  all  these  benches 
of  magnesian  limestone,)  that  are  referable  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Pe- 
riod, contain,  besides  Alrypa  capax,  Leptama  pUmumbonaf  SlrepialaS" 
moy  comictdma,  Orthis  lynx,  {small  variety,)  Leptcena  tenuiUmata,  Plew 
roiomaria  {svbcanica?)  Orthis  iesiudinariOf  and  FavisteUa  sieUata> 
This  latter  fossil  is  generally  the  highest  fossil  in  the  series,  before  as- 
cending on  to  the  magnesian  limestone  and  underlying  shale;  here  it 
seemed  to  be  in  place  some  five  feet  below  the  above  shells.  This  may 
be  only  an  apparent  exception  to  the  general  rule,  since,  from  the 
soilness  of  the  interveninsc  shaly  clay,  they  wash  away  very  fast,  and 
the  conseqenoe  is  the  fossils  roll  down  out  of  their  original  positions; 
this  may  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance,  though  they  had  very 
much  the  appearance  of  being  in  place  a  few  feet  under  the  fossil  shells. 
Future  investigations  can  determine  the  precise  order  of  superposi- 
tion. 

Descending  the  next  hill  to  the  southwest  of  Withrow's  run,  a 
bed  of  apparently  good  hydraulic  limestone  comes  in  under  the  lowest 
bench  of  magnesian  limestone,  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  tbick- 
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It  is  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  northwest  of  Bardstown, 
where  the  peculiar  mulatto  soil,  indicative  of  its  derivation  from  rocks 
of  the  Upper  Silurian  Period,  first  marks  the  passage  from  the  blue 
limestone  formation  to  the  overlying  magnesian  limestones,  and  has  the 
same  appearance  as  the  soil  over  the  equivalent  formation  in  Boyle  coun- 
ty, in  the  vicinity  of  Danville,  where  characteristic  samples  were  collect- 
ed for  chemical  analysis,  which  will  give  an  approximation  to  the  compo* 
sition  of  the  poplar  land  of  Nelson,  around  Bardstown.  Associated  with 
the  poplar  timber  in  this  part  of  Nelson  are  beech,  white  oak,  red  hicko- 
ry, and  sugar-tree.  The  magnesian  limestones  are,  however,  in  much 
greater  force  in  Nelson  county  than  in  Boyle;  hence  there  is  a  greater 
area  of  this  description  of  land  in  the  former  county. 

On  Witherow's  creek,  southwest  of  Bardstown,  the  buff  magnesian 
limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  with  their  shale  and  clay  partings, 
are  a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  thick. 
-  The  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  of  Nelson  county  seems  to  be 
that  the  land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairfield  is  the  best  wheat  soil  of 
Nelson  county.  This  part  of  the  county  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity of  examining. 

The  magnesian  limestones  of  the  upper  part  of  the  section,  oo 
Withrow's  creek,  prevail  southwest  of  Bardstown  to  tiie  vicinity  of 
Cedar  creek  meeting-house.  This  is  the  locality  where  soil  Na  719, 
of  the  Chemical  Report,  was  collected,  which  is  derived  from  the  magne- 
sian limestone,  characterized  by  Cdymme  Blumenbachiiy  of  Upper  Si- 
lurian date.  It  is  of  a  very  different  nature  from  the  other  Nelson 
county  soils  previously  mentioned,  as  will  be  seen  by  oonsulting  that 
report  There  the  growth  is  beech,  large  poplar,  laige  white  and  black 
oak,  hickory,  and  large  black  walnut  Below  the  level  of  the  meet- 
ing-house is  an  excellent  quarry  of  the  buff  Calymene  magnesian  lime- 
stone, five  miles  southwest  of  Bardstown.  Here  the  soil  is  of  a  light- 
er color  than  the  real  mulatto  soil  around  Bardstown.  The  paler  color 
of  the  soil  indicates  less  iron,  though  the  sub-soil,  wh^re  seen,  seemed 
to  be  quite  ferruginous.  Small  cedars  spring  up  here  over  the  old 
fields,  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills. 

The  Calymene  rock  is  overlaid  by  an  enorinital  and  hydraulic  lime- 
stone, probably  of  Devonian  <kte.  The  hydraulic  limestoi^e  occupies 
a  higher  geological  position  than  the  hydraulic  rock,  under  the  so^wUr 
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ed  ^Hjomb  Rock,"  a  name  given,  in  Nelson  county,  to  the  overhanging 
bench  of  magnesian  limestone. 

It  is  the  middle  beds  of  the  magnesian  limestone  that  weather  most 
rugged,  and  possess  the  coarse  texture  and  glistening  granular  struc- 
ture so  prevalent  amongst  the  upper  magnesian  limestones  of  Ion  a 
and  Wisconsin. 

In  the  western  part  of  this  county  the  Black  and  Ash-colored  Devo- 
nian shale,  and  knob  formation,  are  superimposed  on  the  above  encrini^ 
tal  and  hydraulic  limestones.  Here  the  ash-colored  shale  includes  beds 
of  good  workable  iron  ore,  as  in  Bullitt  county. 

At  Mr.  Miller's,  on  the  Rolling  fork,  several  beds  of  buflf  and  grey 
magnesian  limestones  are  exposed  above  the  bed  of  this  stream. 
These  beds  are  also  well  exposed  at  the  forks  of  the  Elizabethtowti, 
Boston  and  Bardstown  road,  and  at  Troutman's  distillery.  At  both 
places  they  have  been  quarried  for  building  purposes. 

In  the  Salt  Spring  Hollow,  the  overlying  Black  Devonian  shale  is 
exposed  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet;  and  at  a  level  of  twenty-eight  feet 
above  the  top  of  this  black  slate,  imbedded  in  the  superimposed  ash- 
colored  shale,  lies  the  knob,  kidney,  and  block  ore  of  Nelson  c-ouniy 
in  place.  This  ore  lies,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  manner  of  a  pave^ 
ment,  varying  from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  thickness.  It  appears 
to  be  pretty  universally  disseminated  in  a  coiTesponding  geological  hori- 
zon throughout  in  the  lower  benches  of  the  knobby  region  of  this  part 
of  Nelson  county;  the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  mining  the 
bed,  is  to  find  it  in  a  situation  where  it  can  be  reached  without  too 
heavy  stripping,  which  can  only  be  effected  where  there  is  a  convenient 
oflf-set  or  bench.  However,  where  .the  bed  is  of  sufficient  thickness  to 
justify  the  operation,  it  can  be  mined  by  drill  into  the  main  hill  Bide. 
At  present,  however,  it  has  been  found  sufficiently  convenient  to  en- 
able the  ore-digger  to  mine  the  ore  at  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  ton, 
at  the  bank,  and  to  deliver  it  at  the  Nelson  Furnace  at  two  and  a  quar-* 
ter  dollars  per  ton;  but  there  are  considerable  bodies  of  ore  within  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  the  furnace  that  can  be  delivered  even  as  low  as 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

At  some  of  the  ore  banks,  just  under  the  knob  freestone, -at  a  high- 
er level  than  the  principal  ore  bed,  a  band  of  ^^heet  ore"  has  been 
fonnd,  not  of  as  good  quality,  however,  as  the  blue  kidney  ore,  but 
still  an  ore  which  can  be  worked  advantageously  in  connection  with  the 
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kidney  ore.  The  Nelson  Furnace  bad  only  recently  gone  into  opera- 
tion when  I  was  in  this  part  of  Nelson  county,  in  August  of  1856. 
It  is  at  present  a  cold  blast  furnace,  calculated  to  produce  from  five  to 
»x  tons  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  limestone  used  as  a  flux  is  obtained 
between  the  Beech  Fork  of  Salt  river  and  the  furnace.  It  is  a  grey- 
ish buff  rock,  and  looks  as  if  it  contained  a  considerable  proportion 
of  magnesia  along  with  the  lioie.  None  of  the  pig  iron  which  had 
been  produced  during  1856  had  yet  reached  the  markets,  but,  judging 
both  from  the  external  appearance  of  the  ore,  and  the  samples  of  pig 
iron  on  hand  at  the  time  I  was  there,  it  will  no  doubt  take  a  high  rank 
in  the  market  for  softness  and  toughness.  The  hearth-stones  at  pre- 
sent in  use  are  obtained  from  Hart  county.  The  chemical  analyses  of 
the  ores  of  Nelson,  the  limestone  used  as  a  flux,  and  of  the  slag  and 
pig  iron,  will  be  seen  by  consulting  the  Chemical  Report,  No&  710, 
711^  712,  and  713.  The  kidney  ore  yields,  as  will  be  seen^  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  of  iron. 

From  the  surface  indications  there  is  every  probability  that  the  knob 
ore,  will  be  found  continuous  from  the  southeast  part  of  Bullitt  county, 
throughout  the  knob  formation  of  the  western  prolongation  of  Nelson 
county,  perhaps  even  into  Larue  county,  of  workable  thickness,  and 
good  quality,  at  a  level  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  above  the  black 
slate. 

The  prevailing  growth  in  the  iron  region  is  beech,  intermixed  with 
oak,  hickory,  poplar,  walnut,  and  some  cedara. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  near  the  Rolling  fork  meeting- 

House: 

116.    Top  of  knob  back  of  the  Meeting  House;  there  were  loose  masaei  of 

chert  on  the  surface. 
78.     Top  of  black  slate,  forty-two  feet  thick. 
65.     Site  of  camp  on  the  9th  of  August,  1856. 
36.     Base  of  black  slate  seen  in  branch. 
12.     Top  of  ledge  of  magnesian  limestone. 
10.     Rugged  weathering  magnesian  limestone. 

Bluish-grej  magpesian  limestone  quarried  foif  abutments  of  bridge. 
0,     liOW  water  of  Rolling  fork. 

In  the  cut  of  the  railroad  at  New  Haven,  five  feet  of  buff  Caly* 
mene  magnesian  limestone,  with  nests  of  calcareous  spar,  underlaid 
by  other  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  are  exposed  twelve  to  fifteen 
feet 
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Between  our  camp,  at  James  BeU'd,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  New 
Haven,  and  for  eleven  to  twelve  miles  along  the  Lebanon  road,  the 
Black  Devonian  Slate  was  usually  found  on  the  hills,  under- 
laid, in  the  descents  into  the  hollows,  by  the  magnesian  limestones, 
the  principal  thickness  of  which  must  probably  be  referred  to  the  Up- 
per Silurian  Period.  However,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  fossils, 
and  the  great  similarity  in  composition  of  the  strata  lying  between  the 
base  of  the  black  slate  and  the  blue  linvestone,  in  this  and  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  this  part  of  Kentucky,  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  decide 
upon  the  true  age  of  the  members  underlying  the  black  slate;  this 
much,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Devonian 
date  are  much  thinner  in  the  southern  part  of  Kentucky  than  imme- 
diately on  the  Ohio  river,  and  cannot  be  represented  but  by  a  few  feet 
of  rock  of  this  character,  below  the  black  slate. 

The  cuts  of  the  New  Haven  and  Lebanon  railroad  aie  generally 
made  through  the  black  slate,  which  has  been  used  almost  universally 
as  the  ^^ballast^'  on  the  road,  not  only  in  Nelson  and  Bullitt  counties, 
but  also  some  distance  into  Marion,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Jefifer- 
8on  county. 

At  a  section,  not  far  from  the  Marion  line,  a  bed  of  hydraulic  lime- 
stone lies  between  two  marly  argillaoeous  shales,  beneath  the  rugged 
ledges  of  magnesian  limestone.  The  same  bed  was  seen  at  several 
other  localities. 

One  to  two  miles  west  of  the  Marion  line  the  Favotiles  hasaUiea 
occurs  in  abundance,  indicating  the  junction  of  rocks  of  Lower  Silurian 
date,  which,  as  will  be  recorded  under  the  head  of  Marion  county,  fair- 
ly emerged  to  the  surface  seven  or  eight  miles  from  Lebanon,  on  the 
same  road.  In  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county,  the  above  men- 
tioned hydraulic  limestone  occurs  apparently  of  excellent  quality;  also 
on  Prathers  (reek,  which  empties  into  the  Rolling  Fork  just  below 
Raywick. 

On  Sulphur  Lick  creek  sections  of  the  black  slate  are  exposed, 
from  which  issues  a  fine  mineral  water,  known  as  the  Washington  Bell 
Sulphur  Spring,  but  now  owned  by  Ex-Governor  Wickliflfe. 

About  two  miles  north  of  New  Haven,  at  the  "Big  Lick,"  there  is 
a  ine  section  exposed  of  the  ash-colored  shales  and  clay  over  the 
BLsdk  Devonian  shale^  contdning  considerable  quantities  of  dissemi- 
•    •     IS 
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Dated  carboDste  of  iron,  as  represented  in  the  following  section,  obtain- 
ed at  the  locality,  on  the  south  slope  of  a  bare  hill  side: 
£3.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
76.     Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
72.     Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
70.    Band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
65.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  tight  inebea  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
60.     Good  band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
36  to  37.    Interrupted  segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
S&    Segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron, 
0.    Near  the  black  slate? 

On  the  north  side  the  following  alternations  appear: 

85.    Thin  band  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
78.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  seven  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
71.    Bed  eight  to  ten  inches  thick  of  earbonate  of  iioa. 

Ash  cokHred  shale. 

66.  Bed,  five  or  six  inches  thick,  of  carbonate  of  iron.  % 
Ash  colored  shale. 

67.  Segregations  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
Ash  colored  shale. 

66.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
61.    Bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  six  to  eight  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
37.    Principal  bed  of  carbonate  of  iron,  eight  to  nine  inches  thick. 

Ash  colored  shale. 
IS.    Heavy  masses  of  carbonate  of  iron. 
.  0.  .  JBIack  Deyonian  shale. 

These  beds  and  bands  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  often  more  or  less 
interrupted,  lying  in  a  detached  payement  form,  the  masses  weighing, 
sometimes,  twenty,  forty,  or  even  sixty  pounds. 

A  section  of  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  these  same  ash  colored 
qhales  is  exposed,  in  the  cut  of  the  Bardstown  and  New  Haven  tuni* 
pike,  including  two  bands  of  ore  about  six  inches  thick. 
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The  above  ash  colored  or  light-greenish-grey  shale,  exposed  in  the 
cut  of  the  rulroad,  contains  a  large  per  centage  of  protoxide  of  iron,  and 
but  a  small  per  centage  of  lime,  according  to  a  partial  qualitative  chemical 
test  made  of  it,  and  therefore  would  hardly  rank  as  a  marl  applicable 
for  a  mineral  manure,  at  least  not  until  after  long  exposure  to  oxida- 
tion,  when  it  would  doubtless  be  servicable  to  sandy  and  siliceous  soils 
from  the  clay,  alkali,  and  peroxide  of  iron,  which  it  would  contain  after 
thorough  oxidation.  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr.  Peter  has  com- 
pleted the  quantitative  analysis  of  this  shale,  which  shows  that  it  con- 
tains but  about  0.4  of  a  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime — see  his  re- 
port, No.  726. 

There  is  also  some  good  carbonate  of  iron,  four  to  six  inches  thick^ 
in  the  ash  colored  shale,  two  miles  from  the  Sulphur  spring,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county. 

MAEION  COUNTY. 

The  surface  of  this  county  is  very  much  diversified,  and  the  most 
abrupt  changes  of  soil  occur  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  overlap- 
ping of  different  geological  formations,  even  on  the  same  hill  side;  this 
is  the  case  particularly  about  Bradfordsville,  the  viciuity  of  New  Mar- 
ket, and  Raywick.  As  an  example,  I  may  cite  a  section  taken  adjacent 
to  the  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  near  Bnulfordsville: 
100.    Top  of  the  bank. 

96.    Hydraulic  looking  fragmentary  limestone,  and  some  fragments  of  encrinita} 
limestone,  belonging,  probably,  to  the  sub-carboniferous  group. 
Chcrty  gravel. 
Black  liDgula  shale. 
84.     Do. 

Hydraulic  rock? 
80.    Enerinital,  cherty  sub-crystalline  light-grey  limestone. 
76.    Favosite  and  cystiphyllum  bed;  easily  decomposing. 
70.    Thin  bedded,  marly  and  ferruginous  layers. 
65.    Do.,  more  silicious. 
to.    Thin  bedded  marly  layers  of  limestone. 
M.    Two  thicker  hands,  nine  to  eighteen  inches. 

Thin  bedded  marly  limestones, 
to.    Do.,  with  remarkaUe  concretions. 

Bough  surfaced  layer. 
18.    Concretionary  thin  bedded  marly  lunestone,  easily  decomposing. 
15.    Do. 

10.    Oreenisb^gny  hydiMlic-kokfaig  Uyeraedatalmng  O.  lynx. 
0.    BedofKoUingforkof  SaltriVwatBiradfordsTiUe. 
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All  the  layers  up  to  fifty  feet  are  probably  referable  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  Period,  but  the  fossils  nre  so  few  aud  imperfect,  except  on  the 
lower  layers,  that  it  becomes  difficalt  to  draw  the  line  of  junction. 

The  soil  around  Bradfordsville  is  considered  some  of  the  best  soil 
m  the  county,  no  doubt  from  the  fact  of  the  materials  of  the  argilla- 
ceous beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contributing  largdy  to  the  compoei- 
tion  of  the  soil. 

Though  the  encrinital  bed,  at  eighty  feet,  is  a  light  colored  rock,  it 
produces,  by  decomposition,  a  brownish-red  ferruginous  earth,  very 
different  in  color  from  the  derivatiye  rock.  This  earth  also  contains 
disseminated  Cffsiiphffllttm  and  FavosiieSy  such  as  occur  in  the  Deron- 
ian  rock  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio. 

Eight  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  encrinital  bed,  the  strata,  though 
schistose  in  their  character,  have  yet  much  the  bluish-grey  aspect  and 
banded  appearance  of  the  magneaio-hydraulic  limestones  at  the  base 
of  the  group  belonging  to  the  Upper  Silurian  Period  of  Oldham  coun- 
ty. But  the  thin  bedded  earthy  green  layers,  about  six  or  eight  feet 
below,  are,  probably,  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  The  base  of  the  sec- 
tion is,  howcTer,  unequivocally  of  that  period,  as  the  0.  lynx  can  be 
traced  ten  feet  up  from  its  base. 

The  thin  bedded  mariy  beds,  at  the  foot  of  the  section,  might  af- 
ford a  good  mineral  manure  for  improving  the  adjacent  silicious  soils, 
especially  the  beds  between  ten  and  fifteen  feet  At  ten  feet  the  rock 
weathers  like  a  hydraulic  limestone. 

Lebanon  stands  on  the  verge  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  are  exposed  in  the  hollows. 

The  sets  of  soils  collected  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon,  on  Daniel 
Everhart's  farm,  have  now  been  analyzed,  and  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  Chemical  Report,  Nos.  673,  674,  and  675.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  instances  in  which  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  field  has  shown  a 
larger  amount  of  some  of  the  incombustible  dements  of  fertility,  viz: 
the  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,  than  the  virgin  soil,  and  this  anoma- 
ly is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  from  the  sudden  and  abrupt  changes 
which  occur  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  from  one  formation  to 
another,  where  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  are  so  thin 
and  partial  in  their  superficial  exposure  that  often  a  few  yards  only 
intervene  between  rooks  of  dii&ient  age  and  ooxtiposition. 
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The  red  or  mulatto  subHsoil,  No.  675,  is  richer  in  oxide  of  iron, 
Ume,  magnesia,  and  potash,  than  the  surface  soil,  which  indicates  the 
benefits  that  may  be  anticipated  from  sub-soiling,  when  the  land  be* 
gins  to  show  evidence  of  exhaustion.  The  nearest  rock  visible  under 
the  above  soil,  is  an  encrinital  bed  of  limestone,  that  almost  immedi- 
ately underlies  the  black  slate.  This  soil  represents  that  of  about  one 
quarter  of  Marion  county,  particularly  that  west  and  east  of  Lebanon. 
The  most  abrupt  transition  from  this  soil  to  the  stiff  clay  lands  takes 
place  near  the  southern  edge  of  Daniel  Everhart's  farm,  where  it  skirts 
upon  the  northern  edge  of  the  prolongation  of  the  range  of  knobs  that 
run  south  of  Lebanon.  It  is  in  this  range  of  knobs,  where  the  Sul- 
phur spring  occurs,  of  which  a  proximate  qualitative  analysis  is  given 
in  the  chapter  on  mineral  waters. 

The  stratifioatioQ,  four  or  five  miles  northwest  of  Bradfordsville,  in 
the  knobs  between  Pope's  and  Caney  creeks^  is — 
-  Ash  colored  shale  with  carbonate  of  iron  disseminated ; 

Black  Lingula  slate,  fifty-five  feet; 

Hydraulic?  limestone,  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet; 

Encrinital  limestone,  three  to  five  feet; 

Bluish-grey  argillaceous  shale,  three  to  four  feet; 

Hydraulic  limestone,  three  to  four  feet. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  county  magnesian  limestones  of  consid- 
erable thickness  come  in  over  the  lower  hydraulic  limestone^  that  are 
hardly  recognizable  southwest  of  and  northeast  of  Lebanon,  being, 
apparently,  replaced  in  those  portions  of  the  county  by  marly  shales. 

All  that  part  of  the  county  bordering  on  Taylor  county,  is  a  knob- 
by region,  in  which  the  ash  colored  shale  and  knob  fireestones  are  the 
prevailing  rocks,  with  frequently  black  slate  exposed  at  the  base. 

The  cut  of  the  Rolling  fork,  at  Baywick,  has  exposed  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone. 

SPENCER  COUNIY. 

The  junction  of  the  rocks  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  date  is  near 
the  line  between  Bullitt  and  this  county.  The  beds  of  the  blue  lime^ 
stone,  at  the  junction,  contain  Faoosites  (mazimat)  of  Troost  Or» 
maceras  tenuifiUum^  and  LepUma  aUemata,  L.  sericea,  0.  lynXf  A  ec^ 
paXf  Streptoieama  comiculunk 
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Interstmtified  between  the  bine  fossiliferous  and  magneeian  lime- 
stones are  some  argillaceous  marly  shales,  which  might  be  applicable^ 
as  a  mineral  mannre,  to  the  adjacent  exhausted  magnesian  limestone 
soils. 

The  predominating  growth,  where  the  blue  limestone  first  emeiges, 
in  Spencer  county,  is  beech,  mixed  with  sugar  tree,  ash,  walnut,  and 
hickory.  A  sample  of  this  beech  land  was  selected  for  chemical  anal« 
sis,  between  the  waters  of  Beech  and  Basbeai's  creek,  and  is  an  aver* 
age  of  the  upland  beeech  soil  of  this  county.  The  result  of  the 
chemical  analyses  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Dr.  Peter's  report,  Nos. 
758,  759,  and  7C0. 

The  nearest  underlying  rocks  seen  exposed  are  thin  beds  of  Chsetetes 
limestone,  some  beds  sub-crystalline,  and  others  dose-textured,  which, 
with  Leptsena  limestones,  are  the  prevailing  strata,  in  a  northeast  direc- 
tion, to  the  Shelby  line. 

Northwest  of  Taylorsville,  on  Mr.  Withrow's  farm,  the  blue  lime- 
stone affords  some  good  building  stone.  No  good  sections  have  been 
yet  obtained  in  this  county,  showing  more  than  the  superficial  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  underlying  the  soil,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  Mt  iVashington,  Taylorsville,  and  Southville  roads. 

SHELBY  COUNTT. 

All  of  this  county,  so  far  as  has  been  examined,  is  based  on  the  blue 
limestones  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  In  the  western  part  of  the  eoun- 
ty,  near  Simpsonville,  the  growth  is  beech,  hickory,  oak,  walnut,  and 
sugar-tree,  and  the  soil  very  much  of  the  same  character  as  that  se- 
lected for  analysis  east  of  Taylorsville,  in  Spencer  county.  The  speci- 
mens of  blue  limestone  soil  collected  in  this  county,  on  BuUskin,  firom 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  estate  of  William  Crabster,  on  the  waters  of 
Bullskin  creek,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  chemical  section,  Nos. 
755,  756,  and  757.  The  growth,  in  this  vicinity,  is  beech,  large  pop- 
lar, and  shell  bark  hickory.  The  soil  firom  the  old  field — ^No.  756 — 
could  not  be  collected  from  exactly  the  same  geological  levd;  the 
strata  here  are  thin  bedded  and  variable  in  their  composition;  these 
are,  no  doubt,  the  reasons  why  the  soil  No.  756  shows  a  larger  propor* 
tion  of  carbonate  of  lim€^  oxide  of  mangaoeee,  and  potash,  than  the 
virgin  soil  No.  765. 
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Another  set  of  soils,  Nos.  762,  753,  and  754,  of  the  Chemical  Re- 
port, were  taken  from  the  southeast  part  of  the  county,  from  Addison 
Jesse's  &rm,  oyer  the  Leptsena  and  Chaetetes  limestone.  In  this  in- 
stance the  sub-eoil  No.  754  is  richer  in  potash,  but  not  in  phosphcvic 
acid,  than  the  surface  soil. 

On  the  east  side  of  Little  Ballskin  the  beds  of  blue  limestone  visi- 
ble are  chiefly  the  Chsetetes  beds.  About  half  way  up  the  slope,  east 
of  Big  BuUskin,  and  five  miles  west  of  Shelbyville,  the  lynx  beds  are 
in  place.  The  organic  remains  increase  in  quantity  in  the  surface  strata 
between  this  and  Shelbyville,  and  a  simultaneous  improvement  in  the 
soil  is  visible.  At  Shelbyville  the  rocks  are  full  of  branching  Chcetdes^ 
of  both  C,  lycoperdon  and  C.  rtiffosns  forms,  especially  at  a  level  of  about 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bridge  over  Bear  creek,  associated  with  Or^ 
this  and  Leptcena  beds. 

HENRT  cocirrT. 

At  Eminence,  which  is  the  summit  level  of  the  Louisville  and  Lex- 
ington laUroad,  there  lies,  close  to  the  surface,  or  at  least  in  a  shallow 
cut  of  the  railroad,  a  ferruginous  clay,  over  and  in  which  numerous 
bones  and  teeth  of  the  Mammoth  have  been  found,  from  time  to  time. 
They  are,  however,  in  such  a  soft  decayed  condition  that  it  is  difficult 
lo  remove  them,  and  impossible  to  preserve  them  for  any  length  of 
time,  unless  means  are  taken  immediately  on  their  removal  to  protect 
them  from  tiie  action  of  the  aur,  and  fill  the  pores  with  some  cement* 
log  material,  as  glue  or  varnish. 

The  soil  is  rather  thin  in  the  southern  part  of  Henry  county,  though 
that  portion  around  Eminence,  resting  on  the  ferruginous  bone-clay, 
would  certainly  be  very  productive  after  sub-soiling. 

The  principal  fossils  in  the  rocks  about  New  Castle  are  Leptcena  aJr 
tematoy  Orthis  ocddenialis,  Glyptocrinus  decadactylm. 

Drennon  creek  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  below  Emi- 
nence, by  the  aneroid  barometer,  and  the  town  of  New  Castle  about 
one  hundred  and  ten.  The  country  between  New  Ca-stle audDrennon 
Springs  is  rolling,  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  hollows  and  hills 
being  from  forty  to  seventy-five  feet. 

It  is  pfobably  the  prolongation  of  the  vein  containing  sulphate  of 
barytea  and  sulphurets  of  lead  and  zino^  mentioned- under  the  head  of 
Franklin  ftnd  Woodford  coantie^nms^  near  the. Kwtuokyrivjsr,  on  the 
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borders  of  Henry  and  Owen  counties,  as  some  lead  ore  is  reported  to 
have  been  found  between  Marion  and  Springport 

The  bluffs  of  the  Kentucky  river,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
county,  are  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  low  water,  where 
they  were  measured  by  the  barometer. 

OWEN  COUNTY,  CONTINOED. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  this  county,  the 
height  of  the  bluff  was  about  three  hundred  and  eighty -five  feet,  and 
the  highest  parts  of  the  adjacent  county  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
feet  The  highest  beds  underlying  Mr.  Jenkins'  farm,  where  a 
soli  was  taken  from  the  north-western  part  of  the  county  for  analysis, 
are  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  containing  L.  aUernata  and  0. 
lynx.  The  growth  was  chiefly  beech,  with  small  walnut  No  silicious 
mudstone,  giving  character  to  the  country,  reaches  the  surface  adja- 
cent to  the  Marion  and  New  Liberty  road.  The  same  kind  of  coun- 
try prevails  firom  New  Liberty  to  Owenton.  Six  and  a  half  miles  south 
of  Owenton  some  of  the  silicious  mudstone  makes  its  appearance,  oc- 
casionally, on  the  surface. 

About  Twin  creek  the  country  is  very  broken,  especially  on  the  east 
side. 

The  buff  silicious  mudstone  prevails  mostly  on  the  ridge  between 
Cedar  and  Eagle  creeks,  amongst  the  beech  timber.  The  hemp  pro- 
duced in  this  region  of  slicious  mudstone,  amongst  the  beech  timber, 
does  not  ^Hint'^  well  or  produce  good  fibre;  the  quality  is  better  where 
the  oak  and  sugar  tree  flourish. 

Near  the  heads  of  the  Dick's  fork  of  Ganey  creek  the  mudstone  is 
seen,  covered,  locally,  by  coralline  and  shell  beds  of  the  blue  limestone. 
At  the  Four  Mile  Tavern  0.  testudinaria  occurs  in  the  shell  beds  near 
the  head  of  Indian  creek.  In  the  bed  of  this  creek,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fitly  feet  lower,  the  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  contain  Ki 
bilexy  A.  modesta,  BeUerophon  hilobatv^  Ambonychia  {bellistriata?)  and 
one  layer  is  charged  with  Nucula  (levata?). 

The  soils  collected  four  miles  from  Owenton — No.  738,  739,  and 
740 — have  been  analyzed,  and  are  reported  in  the  chemical  section. 

Near  the  edge  of  Owen  and  Scott  counties,  a  soil  was  collected  for 
chemical  analysis,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Nucula  limestone, 
SMn  the  old  JemiK>n  fanxL*    There  is  no  silicious  mudstone  ia.  thii 
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vicinity  worth  mentioDing,  at  least  none  imparting  character  to  the 
above  soil. 

NICHOLAS  COUNTY. 

On  the  western  edge  of  this  county,  on  the  slopes  of  Hinkston  wa- 
ters, the  counby  is  rather  broken,  but  the  soil  of  the  upland,  over  the 
red  under-clay,  with  gravel  iron  ore,  must  be  productive  under  an  ef- 
ficient system  of  farming.  The  upper  part  of  the  formation,  on  the 
Hinkston  hills,  is  an  ash-grey  earthy  rock — ^a  kind  of  marlite.  These 
strata  alternate  with  dark-grey-blue  sericea  and  coralline  beds  of  lime- 
stone; the  whole  resting,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  the  slope, 
on  an  Orthoceras  bed  of  limestone.  The  derivative  soil,  in  dry  weath- 
er, has  the  peculiar  crisp  grain  indicative  of  a  rich  retentive  calcare- 
ous clay,  but  is  no  doubt  stiff  and  muddy  in  wet  weather. 

In  some  of  the  slopes  near  Carlisle  the  beds  of  silicious  mudstone 
crop  out,  especially  on  the  west  and  southwest  slopes. 

There  is  little  or  no  beech  timber  up  Hinkston;  but  this  kind  of 
lumber  is  abundant  on  the  east  side  of  the  Maysville  turnpike,  and  on 
Beaver  creek,  and  east  of  the  line  adjoining  Harrison  county,  near 
Headquarters. 

Tne  water  that  runs  off  firom  the  slopes  of  the  ridges,  about  seven- 
ty feet  above  the  valleys,  over  the  out-crop  of  the  silicious  mudstone, 
where  this  description  of  rock  has  been  laid  bare,  by  the  washing  of 
the  hill  sides,  is  highly  charged  with  magnesia,  much  of  which  is 
probably  in  the  state  of  chloride,  as  reagents  indicate  a  large  propor- 
tion of  both  ingredients.  This  water  is  also  milky  from  suspended 
particles  of  either  extremely  fine  silex  or  clay.  There  are  many  facts 
which  go  to  show  that  this  description  of  water  acts  injuriously  both 
on  man  and  stock,  if  habitually  used,  as  I  have  explained  more  fully 
elsewhere  in  this  report 

In  the  northeast  part  of  the  county,  the  pale  or  light  yellow  silicious 
soil,  similar  to  that  in  the  adjacent  part  of  Bracken,  is  good  tobacco 
land.  The  ^^black  soil''  of  Nicholas  county  lies  mostly  in  the  south- 
em,  and  some  portions  of  the  western  districts.  The  mulatto  soil  is 
most  prevalent  in  the  western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  agricul- 
tural region  lies  southwest  of  a  line  ruiming  fix)m  near  Headquarters, 
by  Forest  Retreat,  to  Moorfield. 

14   * 
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Sets  of  soils  were  collected  for  chemical  analysis  in  this  county,  from 
Jonathan  M.  Tanner's  fium,  on  Stoney  creek,  where  the  original 
growth  was  white  and  red  oak,  poplar,  black  ash,  and  beeeh;  the  un- 
dergrowth red  bud  and  spice  wood.  These  have  not  yet  reoeeived  a 
chemical  examination.  The  limestone  lies  so  near  the  surface  here 
that  it  is  difficult  to  sub-soil  except  in  the  flats.  The  substratum  of 
limestone,  of  easy  decomposition,  seems,  however,  to  supply  new  fer- 
tilizers to  replace  the  removed  ingredients.  The  hill  sides  are  a  good 
deal  disposed  to  wash,  but  this  may  be  avoided  by  care,  as  the  blue- 
grass  has  a  great  disposition  to  spread  over  this  land,  which,  if  allowed 
to  take  root,  in  time  eflectually  prevents  the  washing  of  the  soil. 

The  sterity  of  the  soil  on  the  Cedar  Hill,  on  the  site  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  ground,  near  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  from  the  Lick  Springs,  has  oflen  been  a  matter  of  wonder, 
inasmuch  as  the  principal  mass  of  the  hills  is  composed  of  the  beds 
of  the  same  blue  limestone  formation  which  affords  elsewhere  so  fer- 
tile a  soil.  The  explanation  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  at  an  elevation  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Licking  river,  the 
fossUiferous  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  are  here  covered  up  by  barren 
sand,  and  quartz  pebbles,  strewed  over  the  site  of  the  battle  ground. 
This  sand  and  gravel  lies  from  seventy  to  eighty  feet  above  the  layera 
of  the  blue  limestone,  exposed  not  far  above  the  bridge,  which  contain 
Calymene  senarioj  ff?  bilexj  A  gigas^  and  branching  Chceietea  It/coper- 
dan.  This  is  an  unusual  occurrence  in  this  geological  position,  having 
been  only  previously  seen,  during  the  geological  survey  in  Kentucky, 
in  Pendleton  county,  as  stated  on  page  109  of  the  first  part  of  tUs 
report 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  this  may  not  be  the  debris  of  a  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  occupying  the  same  geological  position  as  the  One- 
da  conglomerate  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  position  on  the 
battle  ground,  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking,  seems  to  be  rather  too  low 
for  the  horizon  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate,  as  placed  in  the  New  York 
system,  since  we  find  0.  testudinariaj  ConsteUaria,  {SteUiporOy)  Authe- 
loideoj  0.  occidentals,  and  L.  planumbona,  and  other  fossils,  both  of 
the  Trenton  limestone  and  Hudson  river  group.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
tliis  material  is  in  the  form  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  but  it  has  all  the 
f^ppefunaM  of  having  been  derived  fi:om  ui  inpbhe^nt  oonglomeiBte 
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rock,  which  once  occupied  the  place  of  this  stiatnm  of  coarse  sand 
and  grave);  so  different  from  the  sedimentary  calcareous  and  aigillo- 
calcaleous  beds  above  or  below  it,  as  it  is  also  very  different  from  the 
materials  of  the  fine  textured  silicieus  mudstones,  which  lie  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  high  above  the  battle  ground.  At  all  events  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  here  of  a  coarse  and  pebbly  materia],  swept  in  by 
local  currents,  in  the  midst  of  strata  of  the  blue  limestone  formation 
of  Kentucky,  and,  to  all  appearance,  belonging  to  the  age  of  the  Low- 
er Silurian  Period.  At  least  it  is  too  extensive,  too  high  above  the 
bed  of  Licking,  and  too  far  removed  from  any  of  the  more  recent  con* 
glomerates  known  to  exist,  in  place,  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  to 
admit  of  its  origin  being  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  by  tians* 
portation  from  a  distance  during  modem  periods. 

MASON  COUNTY. 

The  junction  between  the  rocks  of  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian  date 
is  very  near  the  eastern  line  of  this  county,  where  it  joins  Lewis,  on 
the  waters  of  Cabin  creek,  so  that  nearly  the  whole  area  of  the  county 
lies  within  the  limits  of  the  blue  limestone  formation.  The  highest 
beds  of  this  formation,  on  Cabin  creek,  lie  about  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the  "Poplar  Ridge" 
of  Lewis  county. 

The  river  bluffs,  back  of  Maysville,  are  composed  entirely  of  blue 
limestone  clay,  and  marlite,  belonging  to  the  Lower  Silurian  Period. 
At  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  feefc  above  the 
Ohio,  there  are  alternations  of  thin  bedded  limestone  and  marlite.  At 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  the  0.  testudinaria  and  Zeplcena  beds  are 
in  place,  with  alternations  of  the  lower  silicious  mudstones,  and  eigh- 
ty to  one  hundred  feet  higher  the  0.  lynx  beds  oommence,  and  can  be 
traced  near  the  summit  level,  which  is  about  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  highest  beds  are  argillaceous  lime- 
stones, containing  the  above  fossil,  of  a  dark-bluish-grey  color,  which 
turn  brownish-grey  by  exposure,  and  the  derivative  soil  has  much  the 
same  color;  this  is  due  to  the  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  which  exists 
in  the  deep-seated  rocks  as  protoxide. 

Mason  county  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  fine  quality  of  to- 
bacco which  it  produces.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  county,  adjoining  Bracken,  possesses  the  best  tobaoco 
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land,  especially  in  the  Ticiniiy  of  Dover,  and  on  the  Tnckahoe  ridge. 
This  soil  produces  that  quality  of  fine  silky  tobacco  nsed  almost  ex- 
clusively for  wrappers.  In  the  vidnity  of  Dover  the  hill-sides  are 
generally  selected  where  the  middle  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  pre- 
vail, characterized  chiefly  by  X.  sericea,  assodated  with  lower  beds  ot 
silicious  mudstone,  some  layers  of  which  are  chained  with  Chanetes? 
These  hill-sides  are  generally  abrupt,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  geo- 
logical appearance  from  the  hills  within  the  range  of  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  where  the  equivalent  members  of  this  formation  crop  out 
A  genuine  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover, 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Fox's  farm,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above 
the  river,  together  with  an  exhausted  tobacco  soil,  which,  though  good 
at  first,  has,  by  cultivation,  lost  some  essential  ingredients  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  tobacco. 

The  soil  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge  must  be  of  a  somewhat  different 
character,  as  it  overiies  the  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone,  which  are 
some  two  hundred  feet  or  more  higher  in  the  formation  than  the  ser- 
icea  limestones  and  lower  mudstones.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted 
the  analysis  of  these  tobacco  soils. 

At  Lawrence  creek,  where  the  Dover  road  leaves  the  Maysville  turn- 
pike, there  are  ledges  of  thin-bedded  blue  limestone  and  soft  marly 
clays  and  marlites,  like  those  noted  in  the  river  hills  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  above  the  Ohio  river;  and  a  short  distance  below 
the  toll-gate,  on  the  Dover  turnpike,  the  lynx  and  occidentalis  beds 
are  in  place,  about  thirty  feet  below  the  summit  levels  of  this  part  of 
the  county.  These  same  beds  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  color,  are  seen  in 
a  quarry  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  school  house^ 
where  they  have  been  quarried  for  metalling  the  turnpike.  This  is 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the  Tuckahoe  Ridge. 
From  the  appearance  of  ihe  crops  of  wheat  on  this  ridge,  in  August 
of  1857,  it  must  be  excellent  wheat  land. 

A  little  above  high  water,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  there  is  a  great 
quantity  of  gravel  drift,  which  no  doubt  imparts  peculiar  qualities  to 
the  bottom  land;  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  soil  preferred  for 
tobacco,  which  is  the  hill-side  soil,  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  above  high 
water,  where  the  sericea  limestones  alternate  with  the  chonetes? — sili- 
cious mudstones. 
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The  best  tobacco  land  in  the  vidnity  of  Germantown  is  the  oak- 
land,  in  the  so-called  Texas  District,  a  few  miles  south  of  this  town. 

The  country  on  the  borders  of  Bracken  and  Mason  lies  wdl  ^for 
fiirming,  being  more  level  than  the  northern  parts  of  these  counties. 

At  the  point  where  the  viaduct  of  the  Lexington  and  Maysville 
railroad  crosses  the  north  fork,  of  the  Licking,  near  Lewisbuig,  the 
lynx  beds  are  seventy-five  feet  above  the  bed  of  that  stream,  and  twen- 
ty-five feet  above  the  level  of  the  railroad  track.  The  limestone  here 
is  bluish-grey  in  color,  and  argillaceous,  prone  to  decomposition,  and 
some  of  the  more  earthy  associated  layers  have  imperfect  impressions 
of  what  seems  to  be  plants,  probably  some  portions  of  fucaides.  The 
orthis  beds  here  are  more  solid  and  less  earthy  than  the  other  layers, 
but  all  are  liable  to  disintegration,  and  make  but  inferior  wall  rock. 

The  lower  beds  are  not  so  fossiliferous  as  the  upper;  those  that  do 
occur  seem  to  be  of  the  same  species,  viz :  0.  lynxy  L.  aliemafa,  a 
large  Bellerap/umj  and  a  warted  form  of  Chcetetee  rugosa. 

Near  the  edge  of  Mason  and  Bracken,  on  the  divide  between  Lee's 
and  Bracken  creek,  the  lynx  beds  just  skim  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  as- 
sociated with  concretionary  beds  of  limestone.  The  overlying  soil 
supports  a  growth  of  sugar-tree,  mockernut,  hickory,  large  black  wal- 
nuty  honey4ocust,  and  mulberry.  This  formation  prevails  with  the 
accompanying  soil  and  timber  all  around  Washington.  To  the  west 
of  this  place  the  oak-lands  are  soon  reached,  indicative  of  the  alterna- 
tions of  testudinary  beds  and  silicious  mudstones,  affording  the  best 
tobacco  soil  on  the  table  lands  of  Mason,  some  of  which  have  a  red- 
dish yellow  or  mulatto  color.  The  oak  timber  is  interstratified  with 
sugar-tree,  hickory,  walnut,  honey-locust,  and  some  beecL  Hemp, 
com,  and  wheat  are  the  chief  products  around  Washington.  There 
are,  also,  extensive  stock  &nns. 

BRACKEN  COUNTY/ 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  very  much  of  the  same  character 
as  the  western  part  of  Mason  county,  and  possesses  a  soil  equally  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  the  fine  kinds  of  tobacco,  for  which  purpose 
the  hillsides,  about  the  same  level  above  the  Ohio  river,  are  generally 
selected.  Several  young  vineyards  have  been  planted  out  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  hills  near  Augusta,  having  a  south  and  southeast  aspect; 
and  the  citizens  of  this  part  of  the  county  entertain  high  hopes  of 
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the  saocessful  and  profitable  caltivation  of  the  vine  in  their  county. 
If  this  new  branch  of  industry  proves  successful,  there  is  no  doubt  bat 
this  is  the  very  best  purpose  to  which  such  lands  can  be  applied;  and 
this  remark  holds  good  for  many  districts  of  adjacent  counties,  situa- 
ted on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  where  the  hiil-ddes  are  abrupt 
and  liable  to  wash  from  constant  cultivation  in  grain. 

A  hill-side  soil  was  selected  for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Augusta,  such  as  is  there  most  generally  considered  best  for  grape  cul- 
ture, over  the  testudinaria,  Lept^na,  and  encrinital  beds  of  the  blue 
limestone  formation  of  this  county.  When  these  analyses  shall  have 
been  completed  we  shall  be  better  prepared  to  pronounce  on  the  adapt- 
ability of  this  soil  for  vine  culture;  but,  judging  from  the  character  of 
the  underlying  rocks,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  soils,  not  only  rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  sufficiently  silicious  to  be  warm,  porous,  and  genial  to  the  grape. 

I  believe  all  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  best  "rfry  tcinesj*  such 
as  are  produced  in  the  south  of  France,  and  the  Xeres,  Malaga,  San 
Lucar  Districts,  of  Spain,  are  warm,  porous,  calcareous  soils^  easily 
permeable  to  water,  but  still  somewhat  retentive,  by  its  composition, 
and  located  with  a  good  southern  exposure  on  hill-sides,  towards  the 
middle  of  their  slopes.  Such  is  precisely  the  kind  of  soil  which  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  disintegration  of  alternations  of  the 
blue  argillaceous  limestone  and  silicious  mudstones,  not  only  of  Brack- 
en and  Mason,  but  over  a  laige  portion  of  Nicholas,  Pendleton,  Harri- 
son, Scott,  Owen,  Grant,  Carrol,  Gallatin,  Boone,  and  Kenton.  If 
the  climate  of  Kentucky  is  not  too  variable  the  hill-sides  in  these 
counties,  through  which  the  rocks  in  question  range,  can  undoubtedly 
be  more  profitably  cultivated  in  vineyards  than  in  any  other  way.  By 
so  doing,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  owner  of  the  land  will  not  only  re- 
alize, ultimately,  a  fair  return  for  his  labor,  but  he  will,  undoubtedly, 
at  the  same  time,  beautify  the  face  of  the  country,  and  prevent  the 
the  disastrous  consequences  which  often  follow  the  continued  cultiva- 
tion of  land  thus  situated,  in  grain,  by  the  washing  away  of  the  soil, 
and  often  the  furrowing  of  the  surface  into  unsightly  bare  gullies^  that 
mar  the  prospect,  and  deteriorate  the  value  of  the  property. 

"The  highly  esteemed  wines  of  the  Cote  d*  Or  are  produced  from 
''vines  grown  on  a  calcareous  soil;  but  the  land  which  produces  the 
*^  Hermitage  wine  is  derived  from  the  debris  of  granite;  silidoufi  soils^ 
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^interspersed  with  flints,  furnish  the  celebrated  wines  of  Ghateaa- 
<^  Neuf,  Ferte,  and  La  Gaude;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine, 
'^for  instance,  that  called  La  Malgue^  Thus  it  appears  that  soils,  ya- 
rious  in  their  chemical  composition,  produce  wine;  but  each  has  its 
peculiar  flavor  and  character,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  is  grown. 

Wine  is  now  coming  into  more  generd  use  in  this  country,  every 
successive  year,  as  a  substitute  for  brandy,  whiskey,  and  other  strong 
intoxicating  liquors;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  genuine  good  wine, 
used  in  moderation,  is  a  wholesome  beverage,  at  least  for  some  consti- 
tutions. If  by  its  introduction,  the  cause  of  temperance  can,  perhaps, 
be  more  effectually  and  permanently  established,  which  is  now  the 
opinion  of  our  most  enlightened  and  intelligent  citizens,  vine  growing 
would  indeed  be  a  blessing  to  the  land,  as  well  &s  a  new  source  of  in- 
dustry and  proBt  Such  being  the  case,  the  demand  for  native  wines 
is  now  becoming  established,  and  the  products  of  the  vineyard  have 
a  sure  market,  which  is  the  principal  step  towards  its  successful  culti- 
vation. 

In  France  the  average  price  of  vineyards  has  been  estimated  at  two 
hundred  dollars  per  acre;  even  at  this  price,  and  taking  into  account 
the  frequent  failure  of  the  crop,  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  important 
and  profitable  branches  of  industry.  It  has  been  remarked,  by  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  wine  growing  districts  of  France,  that  though 
it  requires  four  or  five  years  after  a  vineyard  is  first  planted,  before  it 
comes  to  perfection,  and,  though  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  liable  to 
frequent  vicissitudes  from  occasional  unproductive  seasons,  that,  never- 
theless, there  is  scarcely  any  agricultural  product  that  pays  so  well  in 
the  end. 

The  town  of  Xeres,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Spain,  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  cities  in  that  country,  its  commerce  being  chiefly 
derived  from  the  fine  quality  of  Sherry  wine  produced  in  the  vicinity. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Nicholas  Longwonh,  who  has  probably  had 
more  experience  in  native  wines  than  any  man  in  our  country,  that 
must  obtained  from  the  kind  of  grape  that  flourishes  best  in  Ohio  soil 
and  climate,  has  a  higher  specific  gravity  than  the  must  of  the  majori- 
ty of  European  grapes.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  what  he  has  found  to 
be  the  average  specific  gravity  of  the  must  of  the  western  grapes,  tried 
by  him;  but  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  may  com- 
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pare  it  with  the  following  specific  gravities  of  the  mwi  of  grapes 
grown  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  south  of  France  it  will 
average  1.1283;  in  the  district  of  the  Neekar,  Germany,  from  1.050 
to  1.090;  in  Heidelbeig  from  1.039  to  1.09. 

Some  trials  were  made  this  season  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  grapes,  after  straining  through  thin  muslin,  with 
the  following  results: 

First  specimen  of  Catawba,  1.0604;  second  specimen  of  Catawba, 
1.0703,  to  1,07027;  one  sample  of  Warren  or  Herbemont,  1.070; 
one  specimen  of  Isabella,  1.050.  This  season,  which  has  been  a  wet 
one,  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  probably  more  watery  than  in  the  aver- 
age of  years,  so  that  the  average  specific  gravity  would  probably  rise 
higher  than  the  above  figures.  These  grapes  were  grown  in  silicious 
loamy  Wabash  bottom  soils,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fix>m  the  base 
of  a  range  of  hills  composed  of  silicious  quarternary  shell  marl. 

The  aspect  seems  to  be  a  very  important  consideration  in  laying  off 
vineyards,  as  well  as  a  judicious  selection  of  soil. 

In  the  celebrated  wine  districts  of  Montrachet,  experience  has  shown 
that  the  middle  part  ef  the  slope,  with  a  southern  exposure,  produced 
by  far  the  best  flavored  wine;  the  insulated  parts  towards  the  tops  of 
the  hills  afford  a  wine  which  is  less  esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  low- 
er  price,  while  beneath,  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  in  the  surrounding 
plains,  the  vines  afford  still  an  inferior  article  of  wine,  and  yet  more 
indifferent  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hill.  Similar  differences  are 
observed  in  the  wine  countries  of  Pomard,  Yolnay,  Beaune,  Nuits, 
Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Romance,  &c.  Almost  everywhere  it  is  ob- 
served  that  the  reverse  side  of  the  hill,  the  summit  and  the  plain,  al- 
though apparently  consisting  of  the  same  soil,  afford  inferior  wine  to 
the  southern  middle  slope.  It  appears  requisite  that  the  vine,  to  flour- 
ish, must  be  able  to  push  its  roots  into  a  warm  dry  place;  and  itseema 
to  be  advantageous,  too,  that  it  should  he  able  to  insinuate  them 
amongst  the  interstices  of  a  calcareous  rock  bottom. 

The  question,  then,  of  the  suitability  of  the  climate  of  Kentucky 
becomes  a  matter  of  very  great  interest  From  hints  throvm  out  re- 
cently, by  some  of  the  Cincinnati  papers,  in  regard  to  the  present 
opinion  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  they  consider  the  sea- 
sons in  Ohio  as  too  variable— one  winter  too  cold,  the  next  too  open 
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aud  warm;  one  summer  is  too  dry  and  too  hot,  another  too  wet  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  last  three  years  have  been  unfavorable  for 
vine  culture,  and  if  we  were  to  judge  from  these  least  three  years  we 
might  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  but  opinions,  based  on  the  expe- 
rience of  previous  years,  are  rather  at  variance  with  this  view  of  the 
question;  we  ought,  however,  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  in 
regard  to  this  important  question  with  reference  to  the  raising  of 
grapes;  therefore,  all  those  about  to  engage  in  the  business  would  do 
well  to  investigate  this  subject  for  themselves,  by  informing  themselves, 
personally,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  by  visiting  the  oldest  vineyards 
in  the  country,  and  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  oldest  vineyards  in  the  country,  around 
Vevay,  in  Indiana,  have  been  abandoned,  and  that  more  money  can 
be  made  from  land  by  raising  grass,  wheat,  and  corn,  than  by  cultivating 
grapes.  This  may  be  all  true,  under  certain  conditions,  but  it  may 
still  be  an  open  question  under  other  circumstances.  Since,  in  the  first 
place,  we  have  to  consider  whether  the  Vevaians  selected  the  kind  of 
grape  best  suited  to  our  climate;  and  we  have  also  to  consider  the  pe- 
culiar nature  of  the  soil  they  selected,  which  I  understand  to  have 
been  bottom  land.  Steep  hill-sides  have  been  thought  best  adapted 
for  grape  culture  in  Kentucky.  The  question  is  can  swh  lands  be  as 
profitably,  or  more  profitably,  put  in  grain  and  grass?  I  have  seen 
many  such  a  hill-side,  reduced  almost  to  hopeless  barrenness  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  soil,  and  the  gullying  out  of  the  face  of  the  slope. 
The  hill  sides,  if  well  sodded  in  grass,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  valua- 
ble for  growing  wool,  but  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
the  multitude  of  dogs  kept  by  the  citizens,  Kentucky  is  almost  debar- 
red the  privilege  of  raising  sheep. 

The  following  reply  to  the  discouraging  reports  of  the  Cincinnati 
Horticultural  Society,  on  the  vine  culture  of  the  United  States,  ap- 
pears to  me  so  just  and  so  pertinent  to  the  question  at  issue  that  I  in- 
sert it  here: 

VINE  CULTURE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
7b  the  Editor  of  The  N.  Y.  Tribuiui 

Sir:  I  noticed  under  the  above  title,  in  The  Weekly  Tribune  of 
September  5,  an  extract  from  The  News^  published  in  Vevay,  Indiana, 
which  I  wish  to  answer,  for  cftming  from  a  section  ol  country  which  is 
considered  properly  the  Vine  region  of  the  United  States,  it  gives  au- 

15  - 
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thority  to  an  error  which  needs  correction.  The  writer  r^ards  it  as  a 
settled  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  grapes  cannot  be  rendered  general 
in  this  country.  I  would  like  to  be  informed  what  product  of  the  soil 
there  is,  the  cultivation  of  which  could  be  rendered  general  in  a  literal 
sense,  particularly  what  fruit  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.  Soil  and  climate  adapted  to  one  product  may 
be  unfit  for  another.  The  writer  attempts  to  prove  too  much.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  cannot  be  said  to  be  general  even  in  Southern 
Europe.  I  apprehend  that  there  are  portions  of  land  wholly  unadapt- 
ed  and  never  planted  to  vineyards,  even  in  the  most  celebrated  vine 
regions  of  France  and  Germany.  Nor  can  1  conceive  that  their  cli- 
mate is  any  better  adapted  to  the  grape  than  ours.  True,  the  weather 
there  is  more  uniform  than  here,  so  that  they  have  not  to  contend  with 
mildew  and  rot  as  we  have;  but  their  grapes  are  often  destroyed  by  ear- 
ly Autumn  frosts.  They  have  grapes  adapted  to  Uieir  climate;  we 
have  grapes  adapted  to  ours.  I  admit  that  our  climate  is  more  varia- 
ble than  theirs,  our  weather  fickle  and  austere,  and  even  in  the  most 
favorable  locality  so  diiTerent  from  theirs  that  we  can  never  raise  for- 
eign  grapes  in  the  open  air.  But  we  have  native  grape  vines  that  with- 
stand the  severity  of  our  northern  latitude,  and  yield  an  abundant 
crop  every  season.  And  I  trust  that  scientific  men  will,  in  a  few  years, 
by  a  process  of  amelioration,  produce  from  our  crude  native  stock  va- 
rieties unequaled  by  Muscat  or  Ghasselas. 

There  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  land  in  the  Ohio  river  valley  worth 
more  to  raise  grass  and  com  and  wheat  than  to  raise  grapes.  But  I 
believe  there  are  portions  of  land,  not  only  on  the  banks  of  the 
^^Rhine  of  America,*'  but  in  every  section  of  the  United  States,  better 
adapted  to  vineyards  than  anything  else.  I  am  too  sanguine  to  be- 
lieve that  it  would  result  in  ruin  to  any  man  who  should  enter  into  the 
culture  of  the  vine  with  a  rational  understanding  of  the  habits  of  our 
native  grapes  and  the  soil,  climate  and  treatment  adapted  to  them. 

Doubtless  Mr.  Longworth  and  many  others  would  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  process  of  adulteration  in  the  manufacture  of  wine  to  make 
a  little  go  a  good  way.  This  assertion  will  be  news  to  those  acquaint- 
ed with  the  celebrity  of  this  gentleman's  wine.  But  the  manufacture 
of  wine  does  not  comprise  the  only  value  of  grapes.  If  I  remember 
correctly,  the  minimum  wholesale  price  of  Isabella  grapes  in  New 
York  City  last  season  was  seven  cents  per  pound.  At  times  the  price 
was  doubtless  twice  that  sum.  Mr.  £.  A.  McKay,  a  grape-grower  in 
Naples,  N.  Y.,  sold  his  entire  crop  last  season  in  Buffalo  and  Montreal 
at  an  average  of  fourteen  cents  per  pound;  and  a  few  years  since  he 
realized  $1,200  from  the  product  of  o^e  acre.  At  these  figures,  to 
raise  gmpes  for  the  table  would  be  more  profitable  than  making  wine, 
even  with  that  process  of  adulteration. 
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Bat  what  is  the  secret  of  failure  to  those  who  have  attempted  the 
culture  of  the  Tine  in  this  country?  Many  have  failed  by  attempting 
to  cultivate  foreign  varieties,  all  of  which  are  worthless  for  the  open 
air  in  our  climate;  and  when  attention  was  dird^ted  to  native'  grapes, 
those  establishing  vineyards  would  employ  and  rely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  German  vinedressers,  who  must  do  their  work  '^hoost  as  they 
did  it  in  Charmany/'  forgetting  that  our  native  vines,  unlike  the  for» 
eign,  put  forth  laige,  luxuriant  leaves  to  protect  the  fruit  from  our 
more  intense  sun  and  those  sudden  changes  so  fatal  to  the  foreign 
grape,  and  to  mature  a  more  hardy  wood  to  endure  our  Winters.  The 
Swiss  at  Vevay  planted  their  vineyards  on  the  rich  bottom  lands.  The 
result  was  what  any  intelligent  cultivator  might  expect,  an  enormous 
growth  of  wood  and  but  little  fruit  Those  farmers  have  acted  wisely 
to  destroy  such  vineyards,  and  devote  the  land  to  other  purposes.  But 
the  few  vineyards  left  in  that  vicinity  are  of  native  grapes  upon  hill 
sides,  and  I  believe  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Respectfully,  A. 

Egypt,  N.  Y.,  September  9,  1857. 

In  this  connection  I  would  also  statd  an  important  fact  bearing  on 
this  subject:  that  in  the  wine  districts  of  the  Neckar,  a  full  crop  of 
grapes  is  only  obtained  once  in  ten  years,  and  yet  wine  growing  pays 
in  that  part  of  Germany. 

At  all  events  the  practicability  in  this  country,  of  successful  grape 
culture,  is  well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  the  land  owners 
of  the  commonwealth. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties  of  soil  in  Bracken  county :  the 
argillo-calcareous  and  silico-calcareous  soils,  of  the  middle  slopes  of 
the  hill-sides,  supporting  a  mixed  growth  of  sugar-tree,  walnut,  hicko'* 
ry,  interspersed  with  black  and  white  ash,  oak,  buckeye,  and  wild 
cherry;  the  oak  land  proper  of  the  ridges  and  table  lands,  and  the 
bottom  lands.  The  former  prevail  principally  east  of  the  Augusta  and 
Powersville  turnpike;  the  oak-land  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  coun* 
ty,  bordering  along  the  Newpoi^t  trace,  where  the  large  white  oak  fIour« 
ishes,  intermixed  with  red  and  black  oak. 

It  is  the  sugar-tree,  hickory,  and  sassafxass  land  that  brings  tobacco 
of  the  finest  quality;  but  the  black  oak  land  is  also  excellent  tobacco 
land.  The  tobacco  grown  on  the  best  tobacco  soils  of  Bracken  and 
Mason  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  texture,  glossy  appearance,  and  firee- 
dom  from  the  gummy  principle  which  deteriorates  the  coarser  qualities 
of  this  plani    Aftera  few  years  cultivation  the  best  tobacco  soils  lose 
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some  of  the  properties  necessary  to  produce  the  finest  quality  of  silky 
tobacco^  which  it  seems  difficult  to  restore.  Perhaps  the  chemical  anal- 
ysis of  some  of  the  exhausted  tobacco  soils  may  throw  light  on  this 
matter.  They  will  probably  show,  for  one  thing,  a  loss  of  soluble 
potash  salts.  A  fresh  disintegration  of  the  soil  and  green  crops  seem, 
after  a  time,  partially  to  restore  the  fine  tobacco  producing  quality. 
A  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  collected  in  this  county  for  chemical  anal- 
ysis. 

From  four  to  five  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  alluvial  plain,  on 
which  Augusta  stands,  innumerable  quantities  of  human  bodies,  of 
aboriginal  races,  are  entombed.  So  abundant  are  they,  that  in  digging 
a  cellar  under  one  of  the  houses  from  fifty  to  sixty  skeletons  were 
found.  An  exceedingly  rich  black  shell  earth  is  also  frequently  turn- 
ed up  in  some  of  the  gardens,  by  the  spade  and  plough ;  they  are  river 
shells  such  as  now  exist  in  the  Ohio  river,  viz :  several  different  kinds 
of  Unio  and  Faludina.  From  their  position  here,  in  a  rich  black 
earth,  both  in  the  Augusta  bottom,  and  in  the  same  material  in  a  high 
situation  in  the  cut-off  hills  of  the  Lower  Wabash  in  Indiana,  more 
than  one  hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  lands,  I  am  convinced  that  in 
seasons  of  scarcity  these  moluscs  served  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  this 
black  shell  earth  is  the  site  of  aboriginal  dung  hills,  where  the  shells 
we're  cn&t  away  after  the  repast  on  this  singular  food ;  that  wJiich  lends 
probability  to  this  inference  is  the  fact  of  bones  of  deer,  elk,  oppos- 
sums,  raccoons,  and  other  animals  occurring  in  the  same  black  earth 
associated  with  the  shells.  The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  great  eleva- 
tion at  which  the  same  shell  earth  has  been  found  in  Indiana,  as  well 
as  its  local  circumscribed  ai'ea,  forbids  the  idea  of  its  being  a  river  de- 
posit. 

The  human  bones  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  black  clay  or  loam, 
and  are  mostly  in  so  tender  and  decomposed  a  condition  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  exhume  them  entire. 

Near  the  toll-gate,  five  miles  from  Augusta,  on  the  Germantown 
road,  the  0.  testudinaria  beds  are  well  developed,  associated  with  sili- 
cious  mudstone.     Here  the  growth  is  beech  and  oak. 

The  Willow  creek  oak-lands,  and  most  of  the  country  lying  between 
(he  Geijnajatpwn  turnpike  and  the  Mason  line,  are  good  tobacco  lands. 

Near  the  heAd  of  Locust  creek  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  sil- 
icious  mudstone,  interstiatified  with  testudinaria  and  Lept^na  lime- 
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stone;  here  the  growth  is  chiefly  oak  and  hickory;  this  is  part  of  the 
same  ridge  of  oak-land,  previously  spoken  of^  which  extends  for  a  long 
distance  through  Pendleton  county,  following  the  strike  of  these  mem- 
bers of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  and  is  prolonged,  eastwardly,  to 
Washington,  in  Mason  county,  along  the  nearly  continuous  ridge, 
known  as  the  Newport  trace. 

Some  very  singular  impressions  were  noticed  near  the  heads  of  Lo- 
cust creek,  in  the  mudstones,  having  much  the  appearance  as  if  wires, 
terminated  by  small  balls,  had  left  their  impress  on  the  rocks. 

A  virgin  tobacco  soil  was  selected  from  Bracken  county  for  chemi- 
cal analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  where  the  growth  is  sugar- 
tree,  walnut,  white  oak,  buckeye,  elm,  sassafrass,  and  hickory;  under- 
growth, sassafrass  and  iron  wood.  Time  has  not  yet  permitted  the* 
analysis  of  this  soil. 

Lewis,   Flemtno,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgk)Meby,  Estill,  and  Madison 

counties. 

All  these  counties  are  exceedingly  varied,  both  in  their  physical  and 
geological  character.  The  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks  range  through 
a  large  part  of  their  middle  and  eastern  portion,  coincident  with  the 
knob-shaped  range  of  hills;  resting,  throughout  their  entire  course, 
upon  the  black  Lingula  shale;  while  their  eastern  area  is  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  rocks  of  Silurian  date,  comprised  both  in  the  upper,  or  mag- 
nesian  division,  and  lower  argillo-calcareous  division  of  that  system. 

The  approximate  boundary  between  the  rocks  of  Lower  and  Upper 
Silurian  date,. as  far  as  asceitained^  up  to  the  present  date,  ranges 
through  these  counties  as  follows: 

Commencing  near  the  Ohio  river,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  down 
the  eastern  slope,  below  the  level  of  the  Poplar  flats,  near  where  Cab- 
in creek  leaves  Lewis  county  in  its  course  into  Bracken,  the  boundary 
line  runs  near  the  confines  of  Lewis  and  Mason  counties,  into  the 
northern  corner  of  Fleming,  passing  one  to  two  miles  west  of  Mount 
Carmel ;  crossing  the  Poplar  Plains  turnpike,  about  two  miles  south  of 
Flemingsburg;  but  the  blue  limestone  continues  to  be  seen  in  the  hol- 
lows as  &r  to  the  south  as  Poplar  Plains;  thence  the  line  runs  not  far 
from  the  road  leading  from  Poplar  Plains  to  Hillsboro,  crossing  the 
Licking  above  Wyoming  it  enters  Bath  near  the  valley  of  Slate  creek. 
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In  Bath  the  boandary  Hue  can  hardly  be  defined  by  a  single  line^ 
since  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Silari* 
an  Period,  occupies  the  high  grounds  around  Owingsville,  so  that  the 
boundary  line  embraces  both  sides  of  that  high  table  land  north  and 
south  of  Omngsville,  in  Bath.  The  exact  point  where  the  continua* 
tion  of  said  line  enters  Montgomery  county  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  somewhere  not  far  from  Howard*s  mill;  crossing  thence,  a  few 
miles  south  of  Mt  Steriing,  to  Kiddsville,  on  the  confines  of  Clarke 
county;  thence  down  the  yalley  of  Howard's  upper  creek  to  a  point 
on  the  line  between  Clarke  and  Madison  counties,  not  iar  from  the  cor- 
ner of  Clarke,  Estill,  and  Madison  counties;  thence  at  first  south,  up 
the  Talley  of  Drowning  creek,  to  near  the  crossing  of  the  Irvine  and 
Richmond  turnpike;  then,  with  a  southwest  bearing,  it  passes  through 
Madison  county,  within  about  two  miles  south  of  Richmond.  The 
belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  Up* 
per  Silurian  date  is,  for  the  most  part,  quite  narrow,  except  in  the  re* 
gion  of  the  Poplar  Flats,  in  Lewis  county,  and  the  Poplar  Plains,  in 
Fleming  county — ^its  average  width  being  not  more  than  two  or  three 
miles. 

The  rocks  of  Devonian  date  are  so  thin  and  obscurely  marked,  that 
at  present  they  can  only  be  defined  as  occupying  a  very  narrow  belt  of 
country  immediately  northwest  of  the  next  linci  about  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  zone  marking  the  Clinton  group  would  be  represented  by  a 
still  narrower  belt,  and  probably  not  universal,  in  the  above  counties, 
bordering  southeast  of  the  previously  described  line. 

The  approximate  southea.st  boundary  of  this  yellow  magneoan  lime* 
stone,  marking  its  junction  with  the  black  slate  which  follows  in  the 
asdending  order  of  the  formations,  is  as  follows: 

Commencing  on  the  Ohio  river  in  Lewis  county,  between  the  mouth 
of  Quick's  and  Salt  Lick  creeksi  it  runs  up  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Esculapian  springs;  thence,  by  the 
heads  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  to  a  point  on  the  line  between 
Lewis  and  Fleming,  a  few  miles  southeast  of  Mount  Carmel; 
thence  southwest  through  Fleming,  nearly  coincident  with  the  range 
of  the  knobs,  to  a  point  on  the  Licking,  not  far  from  the  corner  of 
Rowan,  Fleming,  and  Bath;  thence  by  the  heads  of  Indian,  Gowyanil 
Slate  cieeks»  in  Bath;  tbenoei  meandering  with  the  northwestern  spuia 
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of  the  knobs,  by  a  complicated  line  near  the  borders  of  Montgomery 
and  Powell  counties,  which  ca2  only  be  defined  by  the  detailed  topo* 
graphical  survey,  to  a  point  in  the  southeast  comer  of  Clarke  county, 
between  the  oil  spring  and  Kiddsville;  thence,  to  a  point  on  the  line 
of  Estill,  not  far  above  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek;  thence  in  a 
southeriy  course,  through  Estill,  to  a  point  on  the  Kentucky  river,  near 
the  mouth  of  White  Oak  creek  and  the  Covered  Rock ;  thence  to  a 
point  on  the  confines  of  Estill  and  Madison  county,  near  the  Dug 
hill,  and  where  the  Irvine  and  Edinburg  road  crosses  Drowning 
creek;  thence  through  Madison  county,  by  a  line  not  yet  properly  de- 
fined, running  near  the  heads  of  Paint  Lick  and  the  Bed  Lick  fork 
of  Station  Camp  creek. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  black  slate  is  exceedingly  ir- 
regular, its  meanders  conforming,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  base  of 
the  various  spurs  and  outliers  of  the  range  of  knobs,  but  rising,  in 
certain  places,  even  to  near  their  summits,  usually  narrow  in  its  su« 
perficial  area,  but  expanding  locally  in  parts  of  Lewis,  Bath,  Estill, 
and  Madison,  to  a  belt  of  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width.  The  out- 
crop of  this  belt  of  black  slate  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
complicated  topography  of  the  country  that  it  can  only  be  properly 
defined  after  the  construction  of  accurate  maps  of  each  county  through 
which  it  extends. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  region  of  country  lying  between  the 
eastern  confines  of  the  black  slate,  and  the  line  defining  the  Goal 
Measures,  described  in  a  previous  chapter,  is  occupied  by  the  fine  grain- 
ed freestone  of  the  knobs,  since,  in  these  counties  of  Kentucky,  the 
subcarboniferous  limestone  has  no  great  thickness,  and  is  generally 
only  seen  in  a  bench  of  the  hUl-sides,  interposed  between  the  top  of  the 
fine  grained  sandstone  and  the  coarse  sandstones  and  conglomerate  at 
the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

LEWIS  COUNTY. 

The  eastern  part  of  this  county  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  fine  grain- 
ed knob  freestone,  and  associate  grey  and  ash  colored  shales  belonging 
to  the  lower  subcarboniferous  group.  The  black  Lingula  shale  is, 
however,  frequently  seen  towards  the  base  of  the  knobs. 

,  The  lower  sections  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley  expose  the  yellow  mag- 
neuan  limestone  from  below  the  Esculapiaa  springs  to  Clarksburg 
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which  can  he  traced,  in  some  places,  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
Teet  above  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  with  black  slate  reposing  al- 
most immediately  upon  it,  with  the  intervention  of  some  reddish  fer- 
ruginous shale. 

Two  to  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Salt  Lick  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone  shows  itself  only  near  the  bed  of  this  stream,  and  a 
short  distance  above  its  mouth  a  good  section  of  the  black  slate  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  is  exposed.  In  its  lower  twenty-five 
to  thirty  feet  are  enclosed  enormous  Septarian  segregations,  three  feet 
in  diameter,  portions  of  which  are  highly  ferruginous,  while  others 
have  the  appearance  of  hydraulic  limestone.  Here  the  strata  dip  1^ 
to  the  south. 

Under  the  black  shale  in  the  bed  of  Salt  Lick  creek,  near  its  mouth, 
the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is  seen  also  in  the  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river  below  Vanceburg,  but  only  seen  there  in  a  low  stage  of  the  river. 
These  beds  are  concretionary,  and  the  upper  layer  quite  cherty.  Large 
blocks  of  this  material  are  seen  in  rugged  projections,  where  the  action 
of  the  river  has  worn  and  carried  away  the  softer  matrix.  Below  this 
cherty  mass  is  a  grey  calcareous  bed,  which  may  possibly  be  referable 
to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system;  but  the 
few  imperfect  brachiopoda  found  in  it  did  not  enable  me  to  decide 
with  confidence  on  its  exact  age. 

The  best  section  which  I  have  yet  obtained,  of  the  fine  grained  free- 
stones and  shales,  of  the  knobs  of  Lewis  county,  was  in  the  river  hills^ 
at  Rockport,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Vanceburg;  the  zero  point  is 
high  water  mark,  and  about  one  foot  below  the  grade  of  the  Maysville 
and  Big  Sandy  railroad. 

354.  Top  of  a  low  sag  or  gap  of  the  knob. 

349.  Top  of  highest  exposed  ledge  of  brownish  knob  freestone. 

345.  Bed  of  brownish  knob  freestone  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

322.  Top  of  fine  grained  greyish  buff  beds  of  knob  freestone. 

320.  Foot  of  do. 

317.  Ledges  of  similar  rock  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

298.  Top  of  bold  ledges  six  inches  to  one  foot  in  the  bedding. 

296.  Eighteen  inch  bed  of  do. 

276.  Fourteen  inch  bed  of  good  quality. 

270.  Ledges  of  do.  six  inches  to  one  foot. 

Space  with  soft  shale. 

265.  Top  of  ledges  of  freestone  under  shale. 
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260.    Four  foot  bed  of  gfreyiali  buff  freestone. 

256.    Foot  of  conspicuous  bench  of  knob  freestone  six  inches  in  the  bedding. 

Space  concealed,  shale  in  part. 
137.    Top  of  second  bench  of  knob  freestone  seen  above  railroad  grade. 
153.    Foot  of  do.  about  two  feet  in  the  bedding,  but  weathering  on  a  slope. 

Space  concealed,  with  shale  or  soft  argillaceous  freestone. 
125.    Top  of  first  bench  of  knob  freestone  one  to  one  and  a  half  feet  in  the  bed- 
ding. 
120.    Bottom  of  do. 

Space  concealed,  top  ash-colored  shale? 
90.    Top  of  second  bench  of  talus  of  Ipose  material  fallen  frem  aboyo. 

Concealing  ash-colored  shale? 
45.    Top  of  first  bench  of  loose  material  washed  from  above. 
0.  High  water  of  the  Ohio  river  below  Rockport,  Lewis  county. 

The  knobs  bordering  on  the  river  are  from  five  hundred  and  filly  to 
six  hundred  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  some  of  the 
highest  may  reach  an  elevation  of  seven  hundred  feet  above  the  same 
point  These  knobs  contain  some  valuable  freestones  for  building  pur- 
poses; the  principal  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  them,  is  to  find 
them  exposed  in  situations  where  they  can  be  reached  without  too  much 
stripping. 

Better  sections  of  these  freestones  are  exposed  on  the  Ohio  side  of 
the  river,  where  this  rock  has  extensive  qu%rries  for  building  purposes, 
near  Rockville.  The  quarries  were  examined  and  reported  on  by  Dr. 
Locke  many  years  since.  According  to  his  measurements,  at  the  Rock- 
ville quarries,  on  the  Ohio. side  of  the  river,  the  best  building  material 
is  at  an  elevation  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  above  low  water 
mark  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  Cincinnati.  This  will  be  about  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  feet  above  low  water  at  Rockville. 

In  Loughery's  quarry  there  is  about  twenty  feet  of  freestone  and 
shale  cut  through,  of  which  seven  feet  is  shale  and  thirteen  fireestone. 
Two  of  these  layers  are  esteemed  the  best  for  building  purposes — the 
^^white  ledge"  and  the  ^^city  ledge."  The  white  stratum  is,  according 
to  Dr.  Locke,  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  stone  in  the  quarry,  but 
not  so  much  consumed  as  the  ^^city  layer,"  because  it  is  harder  to  work. 
The  ^^city  ledge"  has  a  stratum  of  fifteen  feet  of  shale  both  above  and 
below.  The  stratum  of  building  stone  itself  is  about  2.5  feet  in  thick-' 
ness. 

At  one  of  the  quarries  at  Rockville  the  layers  of  building  stone  are 
remarkable  for  theb  paralellism  and  uniformity  of  thicknecs,  and  fix)m 
16 
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the  length  and  perpendicularity  of  the  section  which  exhibita  them ; 
this  is  known  as  the  "beautiful  quarry,"  of  which  Dr.  Locke  gives  the 
following  section : 

FeH. 

Ist.  Building  stone* 0.7 

Sd.  Building  ttone, 1.0 

3d.  Eight  layers,  each  3  inches,  separated  bj  I  inch  of  shale,    •        -        2.7 

4th.  Shale, -        -        -        -         1.20 

5th.  Building  stone, 1.35 

6th.  Six  layers,  each  about  3  inches,  separated  by  2  inches  of  shale,  •        2.7 

7th.  Eight  la}  era.  each  1  foot, 8.0 

9th.  Building  stone»        -..---•--i.s 

19.15 
Out  of  these  nineteen  feet  of  material  there  are  only  2.5  feet  of 
shale;  this  is  the  reason  why  the  beds  are  so  very  regular,  as  the  un- 
dulation of  the  rock  is  about  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  shale  and 
sofb  material  interstratified. 

The  strata  above  this  quarry  are  about  one  foot  thick  on  an  average, 
separated  only  by  seams;  in  one  instance  three  feet  four  inches. 
^  These  data,  derived  from  measurements  on  the  Ohio  side  of  the 
river,  may  be  of  service  in  opening  quarries  on  the  Lewisbui^  side. 
If  there  is  no  correction  for  dip,  the  best  building  stone  lies  still  higher 
than  the  section  previously  given  at  the  sag  below  Rockport,  on  the 
Kentucky  side,  and  will  be  found  in  the  knob  east  of  this  sag. 

Above  the  best  building  stone  the  rocks  are  more  ferruginous,  and 
just  above  them  the  Fucoides  (vellum?)  occurs.  The  so-called  **iron 
stratum,*'  of  Locke,  lies  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  some  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river;  and  one  stratum  near 
this  horizon  contains  casts  of  shells  and  entrochites.  There  is  esti- 
mated to  be  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  of  freestone  on  the  Ohio  side, 
of  which  perhaps  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  may  be  fit  for  building 
purposes.  An  acre  of  land,  underlaid  by  these  building  stones,  at 
125  cents  per  perch,  would  be  worth,  for  the  rock  itself,  15,500  dol- 
lars, supposing  it  all  available.  Some  good  quarries  have  beeu  open- 
fd,  as  I  understand  from  Mr.  Stratten,  who  worked  the  quarry,  on 
Kinniconick.  Dimensiou  stones  were  to.be  obtained  there  from  two 
fee^  to  forty  inches  thick,  and  of  all  sizes,  down  to  three  or  four  inch- 
fy.    It  is  the  whiter  vweties  of  the  knob  freestone^  of  aniform  tex-* 
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twtBy  that  are  most  to  be  relied  on  to  stand  the  weather  in  external 
steuctures.  The  plan  resorted  to  by  the  quarry-men  to  test  their  du- 
rability,  is  to  expose  the  blocks  in  an  inclined  position  to  the  action  of 
weather  and  frost  during  the  winter;  if  it  be  of  durable  material,  no 
scales  of  disintegrated  earth  will  be  found  removed  from  the  under- 
surface,  while  on  the  contrary,  if  it  is  prone  to  decay,  more  or  less  of 
an  earthy  powder,  or  saline  efflorescence,  will  be  found  to  have  collect- 
ed on  the  under  surface,  which  can  be  removed  by  running  the  hand 
along  the  lower  face  of^the  rock. 

This  rock,  a  few  years  back,  sold  for  thirty-seven  cents  per  cubic 
foot  of  dimension  stones,  and  12.5  cents  per  running  foot,  for  caps  and 
sills.    The  price  is  now  a  few  cents  higher. 

The  best  quality  of  this  knob  freestone  works  free  under  the  chisel, 
and  is  capable  of  being  carved  into  fine  ornaments.  It  is  now  exten- 
sively  used  in  Cincinnati  for  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  makes,  by  a 
judicious  and  careful  selection  of  the  rock,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
durable,  and  most  easily  worked  freestones  that  the  country  affords. 
Where  favorable  localities  offer  for  reaching  it,  without  too  much  labor 
and  expense,  and  where  it  is  of  good  quality,  it  can  be  made  a  profita* 
ble  business  to  quarry  it  and  prepare  it  for  the  markets  along  the  Ohio 
river. 

Along  the  val'ey  of  the  Kinniconick  a  shaly  slope  is  usually  found 
over  the  benches  of  this  knob  freestone,  towards  the  tops  of  the  knobs^ 
which  is  Eaid  to  afford  a  soil  similar  to  that  of  Johannisberg,  in  the 
Dutcby  of  Nassau,  which  furnishes  one  of  the  most  celebiated  Rhen* 
ish  wines. 

Already  a  small  colony  of  Belgians  have  commenced  establishing 
vineyards  on  the  Kinniconick  knobs,  and  vineyards  have  also  been 
planted,  in  the  same  geological  position,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio 
river,  near  Buena  Vista,  in  Ohio.  The^ie  vineyards  are  yet  too  young 
to  afford  vintage,  but  the  success  of  these  experiments  is  of  the  great* 
est  interest  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  knobby  region  of  Kentucky; 
since,  if  this  soil  proves  to  be  as  congenial  to  the  grnpe  as  the  Belgians 
anticipate,  there  is  undoubtedly  no  better  or  more  profitable  applica- 
tion of  this  kind  of  land.  It  is  doubtless  a  very  different  soil  from 
that  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Bracken  county,  but  nevertheless  it 
may  [mdooe  ftrgiap^  which  wiU  affiud  good  wine,  ai^oe  the  soil  of  the 
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wine  district  of  Malgoe  is  described  as  being  a  |chisto8e  soil,  such  as 
may  result  fiom  the  disintegiatton  of  the  shales  over  the  knob  free- 
stone, mixed,  probably,  with  enough  silica  from  the  subjacent  freestone 
to  make  it  loose  and  permeable,  and  witli  sufficient  lime,  derived  fit>m 
the  subcarboniferous  limestone,  which  may,  at  a  former  period,  before 
extensive  denudation  took  place,  have  ce^ped  these  knobs,  though  now 
only  visible  in  some  portion  of  their  southeastern  range.  It  is  to  be 
confessed,  however,  that  of  all  the  soils  at  present  analyzed,  that  col- 
lected from  the  upper  part  of  the  Salt  river  knobs  has  proved  to  be  the 
poorest  in  the  essential  elements  of  fertility;  but  those  from  the  east- 
em  range  of  the  corresponding  geological  formation  may  be  somewhat 
differently  constituted,  from  variations  in  the  lithological  character  of 
the  strata  at  localities  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  apart  We  shall 
look,  therefore,  with  no  small  degree  of  interest  to  the  results  of  the 
experimental  vineyards  in  Lewis  county. 

Many  of  the  vineyards  of  the  Neckar  are,  I  am  told,  laid  out  on 
vari^ated  shales,  only  very  parttally  disint^rated,  which,  no 
doubt,  belong  to  the  Lias  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemburg. 

Borings  have  been  made  for  salt  in  the  vidnify  of  Vancebuig,  but 
irith  what  success  I  am  not  informed.  But  since  these  borings  weie 
commenced,  near  the  base  of  the  junction  of  the  magnesian  limestones 
of  Upper  Silurian  date,  they  must  have  passed  through  the  encrinital 
beds  belonging  to  the  Clinton  group,  the  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  of 
marl  underlying  it,  and  then  into  the  blue  limestone  formation;  the 
character  of  the  rock  they  penetrated  was  not  &vorable  for  obtaining 
strong  brines. 

The  flinty  magnesian  limestone,  near  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river, 
at  Vanceburg,  often  afGbrds  efflorescences  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and 
sometimes  weak  brines,  but  as  this  rock  is  only,  at  most^  forty  to  fifty 
feet  thick,  it  is  not  likely  to  afford  any  considerable  store  of  salt 

The  valley  of  the  west  fork  of  Salt  Lick  creek  is  based  and  flanked^ 
as  high  up  as  its  forks,  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  its 
capping  of  black  slate.  In  this  valley  a  charax)teristic  soil,  derived 
<fliiefly  firom.  the  former  rock  was  collected,  torn  AdamBartram's&rm. 
This  soil  lepresents  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  Salt  Lick  valley. 
It  has  a  peculiar  light-yellowish-red  cast  It  is  greatly  improved  by 
deep  ploughing;  and  wheat  succeeds  well  in  it  if  thrown  up  into  ridges^ 
which  seems  to  prevent  its  fi:eezing  out 
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The  ydlow  magned^n  limeBtpne  is  underlaid  by  a  soft  yellow  aigil- 
lo-magnesiaii  rook;  the  light  colored  day  sbale^  beneath  tiie  latter,  ap* 
pears  to  rise  or  increase  in  thickness  with  the  ascent  of  the  valley. 

The  following  section  was  obtained,  at  the  ascent  of  the  hill  leading 
to  the  Poidar  Flats,  beyond  the  horse  mill: 

187.     Black  slate,  forty  feet  exposed. 
147.    Base  of  black  slate. 

Top  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone. 
100.    Base  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  forty-seyen  feet  exposed. 
0.    Soft  yellow  argillaceous  rock  with  shales  and  light  colored  clay^  in  all  about 
one  hundred  feet  seen. 

This  is  the  great  marl  stratum  of  Adams  county,  Ohio,  which  is 
there  one  hundred  and  six  feet  thick.  It  forms  three  seveial  varietieB 
of  soils.  The  sugar-tree  soil,  usually  exists  immediately  under  the  over- 
lying ledges  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  well  adapted  for  wheat  and 
corn,  if  not  in  too  steep  dedivities.  In  such  situations  it  is  liable  to  ex- 
tensiye  slides,  forming  the  so-called  ^^Cove  Land." 

Where  the  marl  strata  reach  the  surface,  and  form  level  tracts,  re- 
moved firom  the  out-crop  of  the  magnesian  limestones,  it  forms  the 
^^hite  oak  fiats,"  of  inferior  quality  to  the  preceding.  When  denu- 
ded into  conical  mound-like  eminences,  it  forms  a  kind  of  ^^glades"  or 
'^Bald  hill,"  in  which  few  trees  grow;  but  the  soil  is  congenial  to  the 
prairie  dock,  wild  sun-flower,  scabish,  and  rudbeckias. 
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SECTION  OF  ROCKS  OF  LEWIS  COUNTY  BELOW  THE 
BLAUK  SL\T£,  DOWN  TO  THE  BLUB  FOSSiLlPGROUS 

LLMESTONE. 


BUck  sUte  of  Devooiui  dutm  40  to  50  feet 


Yellow  Ritfcnctiftn  UmettODe  formiog  benches 


or  low 


Btgncsi 
cIiiTs. 


Great  mftrlj  ttniU  with  ioterealftted  bands  of 
calcareous  rocks. 


Flintf  or  cherty  ntlircroos  asagnesian  Brno- 
stones  with  some  msrl?  psrtings;  including. 
St  the  bsfe  encriolul,  msgnesiao  limestones; 
Clinton  group. 


Marir  bed  30  to  25  feet. 
Top  of  blue  fofsHfrerons  limestones  on  the  ei- 
tfvme  w«>fiteni  borders  of  the  oountf. 


This  section 
represents  the 
inagnestan  lime- 
stonesi  and  as- 
sociated marly 
beds,  comprisiDg 
the  rocks  of  Up- 
per Silurian  date^ 
with  a  small 
thickness  of 
strata  just  under 
the  black  slate, 
which  may,  pro- 
bably, be  referred 
to  the  Devonian 
Period ;  a  few 
feet  at  the  base 

of  the  lower  fifty  feet  of  magnesian  limestones  belong  to  the  Clinton 
group  of  New  York. 

There  is  still  some  knob  freestone  capping  the  first  hill  ascending  to 
the  west  from  the  valley  of  Salt  Lick  towards  Poplar  Plains. 

From  here  the  magnesian  limestone  continues  to  ascend  to  the  level 
of  these  flats,  where  it  loses  its  capping  of  black  slate.  A  soil  was  al* 
80  collected  from  the  Poplar  Flats,  near  its  western  termination  before 
descending  to  Cabin  creek,  where  the  upper  members  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone came  out,  on  the  western  confines  of  Lewis.  This  magnesian 
limestone  soil  was  collected  from  the  Hendrickson  farm,  where  the 
poplar  timber  was  originally  intermixed  with  blue  ash,  buckeye,  and 
sugar-tree,  with  an  undergrowth  of  pea-vine  and  spice-wood.  This 
soil  is  considered  the  best  land  of  Lewis  county,  except  the  bottom 
land.  The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  and  magnesian  rocks,  un- 
derlying the  clay  shale,  is  seen  well  on  Cabin  creek,  with  a  few  feet  of 
cherty  layers  interposed  between  them,  and  without  much  marl  inter- 
vening. 

No  magnesian  limestone,  that  could  be  referred  to  the  Clinton  group, 
was  observed  here.  The  top  of  the  blue  limestone  lies  about  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  fe^t  below  the  table  lauds  nt 
the  Poplar  Flats. 
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The  black  slate  aod  ash  colored  shale  are  the  preyalent  rocks  in  the 
hills  around  the  Esculapian  springs,  which  issue  from  fissures  in  this 
formation.  For  the  results  of  the  chemical  tests  applied  to  this  water, 
see  chapter  on  mineral  waters. 

Below  the  Esculapian  springs,  near  Mr.  Ilunion*s  store,  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone  forms  a  bench,  beneath  the  black  slate,  whence 
the  so-called  "Alum  Spring"  issues. 

The  knob  which  lies  between  the  Esculapian  spring  and  the  heads  of 
the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  whence  this  stream  indeed  takes  its  rise, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  black  and  ash  colored  shales,  which  rise  high 
up  into  this  knob,  upwards  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  springs. 
It  has  doubtless  a  capping  of  knob  freestone,  but  little  or  no  rock  of 
this  description  was  seen  in  the  pass. 

There  appears  to  be  a  concealed  axis  of  disturbance  in  this  hill,  which 
prevents  one  being  able  to  estimate  the  true  thickness  of  the  rocks 
composing  it,  without  more  detailed  examinations  than  I  have  ^et 
been  able  to  make. 

TLEBIINO  COUNTT. 

A  continuation  of  the  range  of  the  knobs,  giving  rise  to  the  heads 
of  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking,  in  their  southwest  course,  forms  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks  in  this  coun- 
ty, based  on  the  black  Devonian  shale.  The  country  east  of  these 
Ulls,  immediately  around  Mount  Carmel  and  Poplar  Plains,  is  based 
on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones.  A  portion  of  this  group  is  re- 
fernble  to  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  the  New  York  system,  and 
contains  Glyptocrinus  plumos^us  and  both  fig.  4  and  7  of  PL  A.  41  of 
Halls,  2  vol.  Pal.  N.  Y.;  also  L.  depressa  and  0.  drculus. 

East  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  beds  referable  to  the  Clinton  group  are 
near  the  surface,  underlaid  by  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  with  cherty 
segregations  ten  feet  in  thickness;  which  latter  rests  on  marly  and 
greenish  clay  shales,  interstratified  with  an  hydraulic  looking  layer; 
the  whole  reposing,  in  the  hollows,  on  the  blue  limestone. 

The  belt  of  country  occupied  by  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  is 
only  two  to  four  miles  wide,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  the 
Clinton  member  of  it  is  quite  thin,  and  so  blended  with  the  associate 
rocks  that  the  lin*  of  demarkation^between  them  is  very  obwure;  the 
touiiB,  tooy  are  &w  and  imperfectly  preservedi  ao  that  it  it  only  by 
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very  close  observation  that  the  identity  of  the  fonnation  is  recogniza- 
ble. The  junction  of  the  blue  limestone  with  the  day  shales,  under 
the  magnesian  rocks,  is  marked  by  homstone  giavel,  derived  firom  an 
intervening  layer  or  imbedded  s^regations^  almost  immediately  repos- 
ing on  the  plano-convex  beds. 

The  soil  derived  from  the  upper  beds  of  magnesian  limestones  \h  of 
a  brownish-red  cast,  like  that  around  Danville,  in  Boyle  county,  but 
the  growth  is  rather  different — ^beech,  walnut,  sugar-tree,  white  oak, 
ash,  and  mocker-nut  hickory.  Wheat  is  apt  to  freeze  out  of  the  soil 
lying  between  Mt  Gannel  and  the  base  of  the  range  of  knobs;  on 
tills  account  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity  have  turned  their  attention  to 
ehees&'making,  and  several  diary  farms  have  be^n  established  with  good 
success,  in  the  neighborhood,  chiefly  through  the  enterprise  of  Charles 
lyi arshall.  Some  of  them  milk  as  many  as  seventy  cows,  and  make 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  of  cheese  daily,  of  very  excellent 
quality,  which  brings  the  highest  price  in  the  New  Orleans  maricet 

A  soil  was  collected,  for  chemical  analysis,  from  Mr.  Marshairs  dairy 
farm,  where  the  growth  is  sugar-tree,  walnut,  ash,  and  buckeye  on  the 
slopes;  under-growth,  pawpaw.  It  is  good  com,  oats,  and  grassland; 
reposing  on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  but  has,  probably,  deriv- 
ed some  of  its  aigillaceous  properties  from  the  adjacent  8hale&  It  is 
not  as  quick  a  soil  as  the  blue  limestone  soils  which  adjoin  it,  on  the 
northwest  part  of  the  county,  but  it  is  said  to  stand  drought  better. 
There  is  a  strip  of  flat,  white^Mik  land,  which  intervenes  between  these 
two  characters  of  soils,  derived,  apparentiy,  from  the  interpolated  clay 
shale.  This  soil,  though  considered  the  poorest  land  of  Fleming 
county,  is  still  capable  of  being  made  a  productive  soil  by  a  proper 
system  of  drainage  and  cultivation.  In  its  original  condition  it  is  too 
stiff  and  wet,  so  that  both  grass  and  wheat  freeze  out  It  only  occu- 
pies a  very  narrow  strip  of  country,  running  northeast  and  southwest, 
between  the  sugar-tree,  walnut,  and  ash  lands,  and  the  oak  and  hickory 
lands  to  the  northeast 

All  the  part  of  the  county  around  Flemingsbui^  is  based  on  the  ar- 
gillaceous varieties  of  the  lynx  and  ooeidentalis  beds — ^the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  of  this  part  of  Kentucky. 

Hillsboro'  lies  on  the  same  formation  as  Mt.  Garmel. 

Seventy-five  feet  of  blue  limestone  is  exposed  on  ihe  banks  of  Fox 
dCael^  near  the  crossing  of  the  Owingsville  raod,  having  a  capping  of 
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yellow  magnesian  limestoae  and  day  shale.  The  lynx  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  extend  down  nearly  to  low  water  of  the  Licking,  near 
Wyoming, 

ROWAN  COUNTY. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  this  county,  including  almost 
the  entire  valley  of  Triplett  creek,  is  occupied  by  the  knob  formation, 
the  lower  sections  usually  presenting  the  black  slate,  with  a  capping 
of  knob  freestone.  On  the  Licking  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Triplett 
creek,  and  hear  the  crossing  of  the  Big  Sandy  railroad,  there  is  an  ex- 
eeUent  opportunity  of  opening  fine  quarries  of  fine  grained  knob  free- 
stone, without  much  stripping.  The  ledges  are  from  one  foot  eight  to 
two  feet  or  more,  and  appear  to  be  of  good  quality,  ad  they  form  bold 
projecting  ledges  along  the  declivities  of  the  hills.  Near  the  junction 
of  the  freestone  and  underlying  shales  there  is  some  kidney  ore,  but 
not  in  as  large  quantities  as  in  Bath,  probably  because  the  ash-colored 
shale,  which  usually  forms- the  matri2(  of  this  ore,  is  not  as  well  devel- 
oped as  in  Rowan  county.  The  black  slate  extends  nearly  up  to  the 
freestone,  and  is  of  great  thickness — probably  over  one  hundred  feet — 
but  I  obtained  no  good  measurements  of  it  on  Triplett's  creek. 

Several  advantageous  places  present  Uiemselves,  on  the  range  of 
hills  bordering  on  Triplett's  creek,  for  opening  qo^mes  in  the  fireestone, 
as  well  as  on  the  Licking  river. 

Towards  the  heads  of  the  Christy's  branch  of  Triplett  creek  a 
bench  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  shows  itself  near  Kirk's 
Horse  MiU,  about  ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  creek;  and 
a  little  higher  up,  on  the  same  creek,  three*  to  five  inches  of  coal  crop 
out,  in  the  bank  of  the  creek,  with  a  thin  clay  parting  and  roof  of 
grey  shale.  I  have  not  yet  seen  any  thick,  workable  beds  of  coal  in 
the  southern  part  of  thid  county.  Near  the  confines  of  Carter,  there 
IS  se\d  to  be  an  eighteen-^inch  coal,  on  the  head  of  Tygert's  creek,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Big  Spring;  and  one  about  the  same  thickness  oo 
Caney  creek. 

The  high  hills  on  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Moigan,  are  com« 
posed  of  the  shales  and  conglomerates,  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, with  considerable  sui&ce  indications  of  iron  ore,  but  rather  of  i^ 
silicious  character.    It  is  possibloi  boweveri  that  some  good  ore  ma^ 
17 
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be  found  in  the  ferraginous  shales  immediately  over  the  limestone,  bat 
no  sections  were  exposed  to  afford  an  opportanity  of  forming  acoirect 
opinion  in  regard  to  these  depositee  of  ore.  On  the  slopes  of  the 
ridges  and  hollows  there  is  some  very  fine  large  oak,  poplar,  and  some 
good  pine  near  the  high  summit  levels  of  the  country. 

BAIH  COONTT. 

Owingsville  stands  upon  high  table  land,  underlaid  by  the  yellow 
magnesian  limestone,  of  which  the  upper  beds  are  of  Devonian  date, 
the  lower  of  Upper  Silurian  date,  to  which  period  the  middle  marl  beds, 
with  intercalated  calcareous  rocks,  also  probably  belong.  The  encriai- 
tal  layers  beneath  this  are  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group  of  New 
York.  These  latter  beds  rise  high  into  the  hills  about  a  mile  east  of 
Owingsville,  and  the  space  between  them  and  the  beds  of  unequivocal 
Lower  Silurian  date  has  increased  fipom  ninety  to  one  hundred  feet,  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  approximate  section: 

100.    Eocrinital  yellow  magnesuui  Ihnestone  belonging  to  the  Clinton  groap  of 

New  York. 
90.     Chert  beds. 
S5.     Top  of  olay  shale. 

Chert  elope. 
76.    Ash-colored  clay  shale. 
60.    Ash-coloied  clay  shale. 

256.    Flag  beds  of  magnesian  limestone,  interstratified  with  day  shale. 
26.     Clay  shales. 

Earthy  beds  of  magnesian  limiestone. 
0.    Top  of  blue  limestone  seen. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  table  land  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet 
more  of  magnesian  limestone  and  clay  shales  are  superimposed,  on  the 
upper  member  of  the  above  section.  The  lowest  of  these  is  soft  red 
magnesian  limestone,  covered  by  greenish  clay  shale,  over  that  heavy 
bedded  magnesian  limestone,  ranning  up  into  flaggy  layers;  over  this 
another  clay  shale,  with  chert  masses  on  top.  It  w^  in  this  latter 
where  a  Zaphrentes  was  found,  apparently  of  the  same  species  as  a 
large  one  found  on  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  only  more  prominently 
i^rrinkled. 

j^l  the  streams  luround  this  table  lanfl  gut  into  t)ie  upper  bedp  pf  tli^ 
)i)lue  limei^tone. 
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The  rock  foundation  on  which  old  Slate  Furnace  is  built  is  of  this 
rock,  but  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  has  been  employed  in  its 
construction.  The  ore  formerly  worked  at  this  furnace  is  associated 
with  the  magnesian  limestone  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  group,  and 
some  of  it  possesses  an  imperfect  oolitic  structure,  like  the  equivalent 
ore  found  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  more 
silicious  than  is  usually  found  at  this  geological  horizon.  From  the  sur- 
&ce  indications  there  appears  to  be  abundance  of  it,  but  it  will,  no 
doubt^  make  a  rather  high,  close-textured  iron.  The  old  furnace,  where 
this  ore  was  formerly  worked,  went  out  of  blast  in  1838,  when  the 
lease  expired,  after  having  been  in  operation  forty-seven  years,  and  has 
not  been  in  blast  since. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  analysis  immediately  over  the  ferruginous 
deposites  of  the  Clinton  group  of  this  county,  the  growth  being  scrub 
oak  and  hickory. 

South  of  these  ferruginous  beds  there  is  a  tract  of  flat  clay,  oak, 
and  hickory  glades,  which,  from  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  soil,  does 
not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  &rmers.  These 
glades  extend  for  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  road  from  the  old 
Slate  Furnace  to  the  Olympian  Springs,  beyond  which  is  the  base  of 
knobs,  with  their  usual  foundation  of  black  slate,  in  which  rock  the 
mineral  waters  of  the  Olympian  Spring  issue. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  fine  Chalybeate  spring,  that  comes  out 
from  below  a  heavy  rugged  bench  of  magnesian  limestone,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  knob,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Olympian  Springs, 
and  no  doubt  runs  over  the  extension  of  the  ferruginous  deposit  here- 
tofore spoken  of  One  mile  beyond  is  a  strong  saline  water,  contain- 
ii^g  l&^go  quantities  of  Epsom  salts. 

To  the  east  of  the  Olympian  Springs,  on  Mud  Lick  creek,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  black  slate  was  traced  to  the  Sudduth  Springs. 

Some  littie  appearance  of  knob  ore  was  observed  in  the  grey  shale 
over  the  black  slate  on  the  waters  of  Mud  Lick,  the  quantity  increa^h 
ing  gradually  to  the  south.  On  Salt  Lick  and  Clear  creek  there  are 
some  very  fine  beds  both  of  block  and  kidney  ore.  The  sur&ce  indi- 
ctitions,  through  this  part  of  Bath,  indicate  bodies  Sufficient  to  supply 
a  furnace,  and  that  of  ore  which  will  make  a  good  soft  grey  iron. 

Further  south,  towards  the  heads  of  Clear  and  Stone  Quarry  oreeks^ 
a!ter  rising  over  tiie  argillaceous  fteestones  <9e¥eriiig  the  blade  slatoy 
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abont  two-thirds  of  the  height  above  the  stream,  a  beaoh  of  the  sub- 
carboDiferous  limestone  can  be  traced,  running  through  the  hills.  Im« 
mediately  on  this  reposes  a  very  universally  distributed  bed  of  iron 
ore,  in  conformable  stratification  with  the  limestone, .  with  sometimes 
six  to  eight  inches  of  ochreous  earth  between  the  solid  ore  and  the 
surface  of  the  limestone  rock.  The  immediate  matrix  of  the  ore  is 
e^yy  yellow,  and  pink  clay.  When  the  ore  lies  immediaielff  tm  the 
UmeBtanty  as  it  sometimes  does,  without  the  intervention  of  these  earths 
and  clays,  it  is  then  hot  unfrequently,  ^n  the  language  of  the  ore  dig- 
ger, *^bumt  oat»"  by  which  I  suppose  is  meant,  less  productive  in  its 
yield  of  iron.  By  an  infiltration,  perhi4)s,  of  part  of  the  iron  into 
the  pores  and  fissures  of  the  limestone,  and  a  partial  conversion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  into  carbonate  of  iron,  such  a  transposition  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  may  take  place. 

This  bed  of  ore  varies  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  rising  some- 
times as  high  as  three  or  even  four  feet 

Fifteen  feet  above  the  ore  bed  is  the  lowest  bed  of  coal,  in  this  part 
of  the  eastern  coal  field,  which,  on  the  head  of  Clear  creek^  is  four 
feet,  with  a  clay  parting  of  one  foot,  which  reduces  the  thickness  of 
actual  coal  to  three  feet.  The  upper  member  is  one  foot  ten  inches; 
the  lower  member  I  was  not  able  to  measure  myself,  firom  the  influx 
of  water  into  the  bank  where  the  coal  has  been  partially  opened.  It 
is  said,  by  those  who  have  dug  it,  to  be  twelve  to  fourteen  inches. 
This  coal  lies  about  twenty-five  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomer* 
ate  that  crowns  the  hills  pn  the  southern  confines  of  Bath  county;  it  is 
here  located  within  six  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Laington  and 
Big  Sandy  railroad,  and  even  within  three  or  four  miles,  if  the  route 
should  be  preferred  south  of  Olympian  Springs,  which  would  then  pass 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Clear  creek  furnace. 

The  same  bed  of  coal  appears  in  the  southern  comer  of  Bath  ooan« 
ty,  on  the  watera  of  Indian  creek,  where  it  has  been  fairly  opened  by 
M<(rris  McCormick.  Here  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  and 
measuring  the  coal.  It  is  two  feet  nine  inches  in  thickness,  and  liea 
fiftem  feet  above  the  top  of  the  sub-carbonifeious  limestone,  and  sev-^ 
enty  feet  under  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  or  mill^xme  grit.  Tbo 
roof  is  a  dark<grey  shale,  with  some  imperfect  impressions  of  slender 
pointed  leaves,  probably  belonging  toXepidodendrons,  fifteen  inches  in 
thiatam^ ti^  whinh  m  i^ndriiih  wd  y^Uotwal^igey  Aaloi,    ThA^Mr 
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is  a  daifc,  gritty,  indurated  shale,  or  silioioos  fire-clay.    The  quality  of 
the  coal  is  good.     It  has  not  yet  been  analyzed. 

Last  year  Dr.  Darby,  of  Lexingtoui  handed  a  specimen  of  ore  to 
Dr.  Petet,  which  proved,  on  analysis,  to  contain  a  consideiiibie  per 
centage  of  copper.  This  ore  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  de- 
bris of  Clear  or  Stone  Quarry  creeks,  which  empty  into  Salt  Lick 
creek,  in  Bath  countj^  and,  if  so,  must  have  been  washed  from  the 
head  of  these  streams  When  in  Bath  county  I  investigated  the  source 
of  this  ore  as  closely  as  the  general  nature  of  the  examination  at  that 
time  instituted  would  permit^  and  am  led  to  the  belief  that  its  source 
is,  in  all  probability,  connected  with  the  beds,  of  iron  ore  heretofore 
mentioned  as  accompanying  the  range  of  the  sub-carboniferoua  lime* 
stone.  Some  of  the  ore  I  found  to  possess  a  peculiar  dark  appearance, 
as  if  it  might  contain  some  black  oxide  of  copper.  Some  of  these 
specimens  have  been  collected  for  chemical  analysis;  two  varieties  have 
already  been  examined,  without,  however,  discovering  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  copper. 

All  that  part  of  Bath  county  sQuth  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
Flat  creek,  is  based  upon  the  blue  limestone,  and,  principally,  cm  the 
alliaceous  lynx  beds.  One  mile  east  of  Sharpsbuig,  over  these  beds, 
a  set  of  soils  were  collected  for  chemical  analysis,  from  General  Sud- 
duth's  &rm,  where  the  soil  has  rather  a  puce  tint;  growth,  locust,  black 
walnut,  black  and  blue  ash,  wild  cherry,  and  some  white  oak;  under- 
growtH  of  cane.  This  soil  is  about  equally  productive  with  the  best  Uue 
limestone  soils  for  com,  wheat,  and  oats;  though  it  does  not  produce 
quite  as  fine  crops  of  hemp  as  the  heavy  walnut  hind,  in  the  south  and 
southwest  of  Sharpsburg.  Samples  of  the  best  hemp  soU  of  fiatb 
county  were  collected  ficom  Mr«  Stevens'  fanU)  in  the  south  weat  part  of 
the  county. 

MONTGOMERY    C0UNT7. 

The  northeastern  part  of  this  county  is  derived  from  the  chsetetes, 
lynx,  and  occidentalis  beds  of  the  Uue  limestone,  and  supports  a  growth 
oS  walnut^  sugar-tree,  ash,  oak,  and  hickory*  The  country  is  level, 
and  laid  o£f  in  extensive  stock  farmsi  The  suhnsoil  is  red.  It  is  ex* 
cellent  land  for  almoat  all  kinds  of  gndn,  and  no  doubt  will  prove  to 
be  based  on  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  the  elements  of  fertility 
iitibft  saLaadlHMiayi^  Eiufib»  fixuathair  gjioandappeasuice  to  those  Gf 
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Fayette  oounty,  will  probably  give  by,  chemiGal  analysis,  a  amilsr  re- 
sult 

Sets  of  soils  were  taken,  for  analysis,  from  Mr.  Apperson's  farm,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Sterling:  growth,  black  walnut,  sugar-tree,  shell- 
bark  hickory,  wild  cherry,  and  black  locust.  The  nearest  underlying 
rock  is  the  bluish-grey  argillaceous  variety  of  the  lynx  beds  of  the 
blue  limestone  •fonnatioff.  The  beds  of  this  formatioir,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mt.  Sterling,  are  generally  thin-bedded,  and  not  well  adapt- 
for  architectural  purposes,  particularly  since  there  is  a  considerable 
portion  of  argillaceous  matter  in  their  composition.  The  best  build- 
ingstone  of  this  vicinity  is  a  grey  sub-crystalline,  limestone,  that  lies 
low  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  beneath  the  more  argillaceous  beds  above. 

Two  miles  south  of  Mt  Sterling  the  red  under-clay  has  considera- 
ble silicious  gravel  disseminated. 

The  boundaiy  between  the  blue  limestone  and  oveilying  magnestan 
limestones,  at  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Clarke,  is  marked  by  the 
abrupt  dislocation  and  tilting  of  the  strata  previously  mentioned,  where 
the  rocks  dip  to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  11^  to  13^.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  strong  inclination  of  the  strata,  a  kind  of  dyke,  or 
wall  of  irr^ular  fractured  limestone,  intervenes.  North  of  this  the 
blue  lynx  beds  have  but  a  very  slight  dip  to  the  southeast 

Benches  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone  occur  in  the  bank  of 
Lulbegrud  creek,  immediately  above  the  tilted  strata  of  blue  limestone, 
partaking  of  nearly  the  same  inclination  to  the  south.  Kete  the  beds, 
referable  to  the  Clinton  group,  are  only  visible  about  forty  to  fifty  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  highest  beds  of  blue  limestone.  The  range  of 
the  knobs  to  the  south  is  in  view  of  this  place,  and  the  black  slate  is 
close  by  on  the  top  of  the  yellow  magnesian  limestone.  This  is  near 
Levee. 

Three  miles  above  this  place  there  are  rolled  masses  of  conglom- 
emte,  mixed  with  the  debris  of  the  black  slate  and  knob  freestone. 

POWELL  OOUNIT. 

Red  river  has  cut  sections  into  the  black  slate,  along  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  from  above  the  forks  to  the  abrupt  bend  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Estill,  while  the  hills  are  capped  with  the  knob  fireestone.    N^ar^ 
the  mouth  of  Wolf-pen  and  Chimney  the    Coal  Measures    com- 
mence, with  a  twenty-three  to  twenty-five-inch  coal  near  their  base. 
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The  same  bed  also  oocurs  up  the  valley  of  Cow  creek.  This  bed  has 
supplied  coal  for  the  Bed  River  Foi^e  and  Rolling  Mill;  bat  gieat 
difficalties  have  been  encountered  in  running  it  down  in  boats^  since  it 
has  to  be  brought,  during  the  highest  freshets,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  number  of  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  liver,  and  the  cross  currents 
firom  the  lateral  torrents  rushing  in  firom  the  tributaries,  many  boats 
are  wrecked  in  the  descent 

The  knob  freestone,  where  it  was  seen  in  the  hills  bordering  on  Red 
river,  is  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash-colored  shale  beneath  is 
in  great  force — about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  thick,  with  some  dis- 
seminated carbonate  of  iron.  At  one  section  exposed  between  the 
Forge  and  Stanton  five  bands  of  ore  were  exposed  thus: 

Dark  shale; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  to  six  inches; 

Space  with  shale,  eighteen  inches; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  eight  to  ten  feet; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  four  inches; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  four  feet; 

Segregation' of  small  kidney  ore; 

Space  with  shale,  three  feet; 

Band  of  carbonate  of  iron,  two  to  six  inches ; 

Space  with  dark  shale,  three  to  four  feet 

Borings  have  been  made  through  the  ash-colored  and  black  shale,  and 
interposed  hard  band  of  sandstone,  and  a  brine  obtained  fix>m  which, 
ior  sometime,  fifty  bushels  of  salt  were  made  in  a  week's  operation; 
however,  the  water  was  not  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  afford  this  supply 
but  for  a  limited  time,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 
'  On  0>w  creek,  which  empties  into  the  south  fork  of  Red  riVer,  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  separated  into  two  members  by  an  interpos- 
ed grit  stone,  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  thickness.  The  high 
lange,  on  the  confines  of  this  county  and  Estill,  are  capped  with  the 
gritstones  and  shales  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

...;-.    >  %  -HBTILL  COUNTY; 

On  the  headwaters  of  Miller  and  Cow  creek,  tributaries  of  Kentucky 
river,  extensive  beds  of  iron  ore  overlie  the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone, in  the  same  manner  as  has  already  been  described  in  Bath  coun- 
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ty.  The  ore  is  partly  in  the  form  of  kidney  ore  and  partly  that  of 
block  ore ;  priDcipally  carbonate,  but  mixed  more  or  less  with  limonite. 
The  old  Famacoy  on  the  head  of  Miller  creek,  is  supplied  with  ore  from 
this  geological  horizon.  Here,  as  in  Powell  county,  the  sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone  is  divided,  by  neariy  one  hundred  feet  of  sand- 
stone, into  two,  if  not  three,  members — ^the  upper,  grey ;  the  low- 
er, white.  The  underlying  knob  freestone  is  about  two  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  is,  for  the  most  part,  thin-bedded  and  schistose.  The  ash- 
colored  shale  below  is  about  the  same  thickness  as  in  Powell  county ; 
and  black  slate  about  cue  hundred  feet.  An  attempt  was  made,  near 
the  head  of  Hard  wick's  creek,  to  get  salt  water  by  boring.  These  bor- 
ings were  carried  about  one  hundred  feet  through  the  black  state,  the 
same  distance  through  the  underlying  magnesian  limestones,  and  two 
hundred  feet  into  the  blue  limestone.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  weak 
brine  was  obtained. 

The  ^^Cottage  Furnace,"  lately  erected  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Whed- 
er,  is  supplied  with  ore  from  the  high  land  lying  in  the  divide  between 
Cow  and  Miller's  creeks.  It  lies  over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone, 
and  can  be  reached  in  many  places  by  about  ten  feet  of  stripping. 
The  avenge  thickness  is  from  nine  inches  to  one  foot,  and  it  lies  about 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  below  the  overlying  diflb  of  sandstone,  at  the 
base  of  the  Coal  Measures,  which  cap  these  high  ranges  of  hills,  and 
sometimes  form  bold  escarpments,  one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  Hard- 
wiek's  creek,  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  ^^State-house"  Small 
quantities  of  kidney  ore  are  sometimes  found  over  the  lower  ledges  of 
sandstone. 

At  one  of  the  openings  into  the  ore,  over  the  limestone,  the  bed 
measured  one  foot  ten  inches,  with  three  wedge-shaped  streaks  of  clay 
intervening,  reducing  the  thickness  of  the  ore  to  about  one  foot  four 
inches.  At  the  California  ore  bank  the  ore  is  more  highly  oxidized, 
and  often  of  a  deep  reddish-brown.  The  sandstone  over  this  ore  bank 
is  a  very  white  quartzose  variety,  fit  for  making  glass. 

The  summits  of  the  ridges  are  about  six  hundred  ieet  above  the 
black  Lingula  shale.  The  overlying  ash  colored  shale  contains  con- 
siderable beds  of  ore,  lyiug  some  four  hundred  feet  below  the  upper 
ore  banks,  over  the  limestone.  Samples  of  the  ores  of  Estill,  Powell, 
and  Bath  iiave  been  cdlected,  but  time  has.  not  y^  j^acmitted  of  their 
(ohemical  analyna. 
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The  following  section  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  sacoeecnon 
and  approxiniate  thickness  of  the  geological  formations  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Estill: 

White,  yellow,  and  pebbly  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ares,  capping  the  ridges; 

Shales  with  coal?  ten  to  fifteen  feet; 

Ferraginous  shale; 

Rough  (Mte; 

Shale; 

Lower  nudn  ore,  nine  inches  to  one  foot  four  inches; 

Upper  beds  of  white  and  buff  snb-carbonifi»ous  limestone; 

Intercalated  sandstone; 

Limestone^  (grej  beds;) 

Intercalated  sandstone,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet; 

Lower  white  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  ninety-fiye  feet ; 

Knob  freestones,  two  hundred  feet; 

Ash  colored  shale  and  knob  ore,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet ; 

Black  shale,  one  hundred  feet,  extending  beneath  the  drainage  of 
the  country. 

Frequent  indications  of  iron  ore  were  seen  in  the  horizon  of  the  ash 
ccdored  shale,  between  Hardwick's  creek  and  the  foige,  particularly 
about  three  miles  fiwm  the  latter  place. 

Through  a  considerable  portion  of  EstUl  county  there  is  an  earthy 
calcareous  rock,  under  the  black  sbtH^  that  probably  has  hydraulio 
properties;  its  position  is  seen  by  the  partial  section,  four  to  five  milea 
southeast  of  the  foige: 

Black  shale; 

Dark  (hydraulic?)  rock,  two  to  four  feet; 

Space  with  shale  and  day,  five  feet; 

Upper  bed  of  yellow  magnesian  limestone,  two  to  three  feet; 

Gherty  bed  of  yellow  nmgnesian  limestone,  four  to  five  feet 

On  the  farm  of  Scariy  King,  six  miles  northeast  of  Irvine,  small 
quantities  of  sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron  are  found  disseminated  in 
an  orange-yeUow  mogneman  limestone,  either  of  the  age  of  the  Clin- 
ton groupe,  or  in  rocks  of  the  same  composition  immediately  under  it 
It  is  found  in  a  hollow  where  there  seems  to  be  eith^  a  dq^ession  of 
tbc  strata,  or  it  is  in  the  line  of  an  imperfect  fissure. 
18 
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This  <ne  is  too  qwringly  dineiiiiiiaied  in  tho  bos&m  speciBMDS  to 
be  of  mocli  valoo.  Better  specime&s  might,  piobaUy,  be  obtaiiied  by 
inking  a  shaft;  but  the  amoant  of  shaly  material,  compared  with  the 
solid  limestone  in  the  stmta  which  would  be  passed  thiough,  is  un&voi^ 
able  for  the  fonnation  of  a  good  metallic  t^  ;  nor  conld  I  find  any 
eyidence  of  any  important  axis  of  distarbance  or  didooation  in  the  im- 
mediate Ticinity,  or  the  debris  of  veinstones,  which  would  giro  en* 
ooniigement  or  justify  much  outlay  eyen  in  (ffoving  the  ground.  A 
good  deal  of  the  same  rock  in  the  vicinity  has  li^t-greenish-grsy  in- 
erustations  and  disseminated  partides;  but  fiom  a  partial  dmnieal  test 
of  one  specimen,  brought  to  this  laboratoiy,  it  seems  to  be  a  gtwa 
earthy  matter,  containing  no  appredaUe  quantity  of  copper,  and  erea 
the  small  particles  of  bright  disseminated  yellow  sulphur^  ^^PP^^  to 
be  mostly  yellow  iion  pyrites,  at  least,  a  small  portion,  broken  fiom  a 
specimen  and  tested,  did  not  giye  the  le-action  of  copper.  The  best 
specimens  were,  however,  sent  to  Dr.  Peter,  who  will  be  able,  next  sear 
son,  if  the  survey  is  continued,  to  give  them  a  doser  examination. 

The  same  oiange  odored  magnesiiin  limestone,  as  at  King's,  is  seen 
a  mile  from  Irvine,  dipping  about  two  degrees  to  the  southeast,  and 
the  rocks  of  the  Lower  Silurian  period  seon  to  be  not  far  o£^  as  some 
impeffect  fossils  referable  to  that  date  w^e  picked  out  of  loose  pieces 
of  chert ;  but  no  rock  of  this  age,  was  observed  in  piaoe^  even  in  the 
deep  cut  of  the  Kentucky  river  at  Irrine.  Hers  the  following  stata 
were  observed,  between  low  water  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  the  top 
ef  Bock  House  knob,  capped  with  sub^wboniferous  limestone ; 

848.  Top  of  Bock  House  knob  78  feet  in  thiekneM. 

676.  Fool  of  do.,  a^d  top  of  ^^aob  freestone ;  414  feet  in  tliiokneM»  with  per- 
haps some  intercalated  shales. 

)7S.  foot  of  finoh  Freestone  apd  jmictipn  qf  shale ;  fi7  feet  thick,  limestone 

shale. 

|00.  (HydmolierodLr) 

90.  Top  eacrinital  BSgaesisn  limestone. 

88.  }ii||iestone  shale. 

87.  Top  of  yellow  magnesia  limestone. 

St.  Base  of  do. 

87.  Dark  green  shales,  with  tUa  band  of  carbonate  of  irof^. 

ft.  Qttj  riiale»  with  three  streaks  of  eartoa^te  pf  ||^. 

0.  |jOw  water  Kentnekj  riTer. 
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The  sinia  dip  down  Biscam  to  the  BOTtfawest,  which  bring  1h»  tttig* 
nenui  limeBtone^  at  00  feet  in  the  above  section^  down  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  water,  above  the  month  of  White  Oak  creek,  where  it  w31 
affi)id  some  excellent  bnilding  material,  very  conveniently  situated  kit 
ahipment  on  the  Kentocky  river. 

The  rodES  sitoated  between  themagneaian  limeetttneaand  the  Uadi 
date,  splitting  with  a  oonchoidal  fractare,  may,  probably,  afford  hydianlie 
cement  at  several  places  near  the  Kentucky,  river,  both  above  and  bdow 
WhiteOskcreek. 

A  soil  was  cdlected  from  the  immediate  debris  of  the  Uack  state, 
where^  in  feet,  the  com  was  actually  growing  in  the  interstices  between 
fiagments  of  this  rock,  and  looking  very  promising  in  July,  1857. 

Crooked  creek  flows  chiefly  on  the  black  shale,  ^th  liberty  magne^ 
aian  limestone  in  the  low  situations.  Drowmng  creek,  on  tl^  line  be^ 
tween  Estill  and  Madison  counties^  near  the  foot  of  ^^  Dug  Hill,*'  has 
cut  into  the  magnesian  limestone^.  The  Dug  Hill  is  Mostly  Uattk 
skite,  over  which  there  is  a  sandy  debris,  i^paiently  derived  fiom  the 
grit-stones  at  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  which  supports  a  growth 
of  pine  and  oak,  forming  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape. 

It  is  diflScnlt  to  account  for  the  disappearance  hexe  of  the  mass  of  knob 
sandstone,  which  is  about  400  feet  in  thickness  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Kentucky  river.  This  kind  of  country  extends  north  mariy  ia 
feras  the  mouth  of  Drowning  creek,  getting  wider  and  lowar  in  ita 
northern  extension. 

It  appears  as  if  powerfiil  currents  must,  at  one  period,  fakive  swept 
through  this  portion  of  &till;  carried  away  many  hnndred  feet  of 
strata,  and  brought  down  debris  fW>m  the  coal  measures,  the  oufliers  of 
which  extend  to  the  waters  of  Buck  oreek^  Silicon  C^p^  and  ft^ 
in  the  southern  confines  of  the  county.  This  current  probably  came 
through  the  gap  in  the  mountains,  where  the  waters  of  Drowning,  Lo^ 
oust,  and  Red  Lick  interiock,  which  is  the  oidy  low  pass  in  tide  part 
of  BstiU,  fiotti  the  aouliielii  into  tiie  ncNrtiieni  settlement& 

At  Knob  lick  the  summits  ttie  dipped  with  «uk<9iliboiifeMw  lime^ 
atone,  while  the  creeks,  at  the  base,  flow  over  Mack  elate.  The  eae 
found  in  this  vidnity,  consistB  meftely  of  sfdierieil  ugngMom  in  tibe 
Mack  slate,  chiefly  eoniposed  of  carbonate  of  Ume  and  solphnset  of 
inm,  with,  perhaps,  small  quantities  of  sul^uret  of  ainc^  and  poesl* 
Uy  a  little  lead;  but  t  did  not  see  any  of  the  hotter,  even  at  the  lo- 
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oality  where  it  was  said  to  bare  been  found.  But,  eren  if  some  lead 
ore  has  been  found,  the  mode  of  its  oocorrenoe,  and  the  rock  in  which 
the  segregations  are  imbedded,  show  tiiat  no  body  of  ore  can  be  ob- 
tained in  this  position.  If  there  are  any  veins  of  lead  ore  in  the 
Knob  lick  country,  they  will  not  be  found  in  the  black  slate,  but  rath- 
er in  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone ;  as  yet,  howeyer,  the  only  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  even  in  that  latter  formation,  are  merely  small 
pieces  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  occasionally  picked  up,  which  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  slate,  is  sometimes  the  vein  stone,  associated  with  galena; 
but  fluor-spar  is  its  more  frequent  aasodate,  tin  the  sub-carbomferous 
limestone ;  therefore,  the  presence  of  this  mineral  would  be  a  more  &- 
vomble  symptom  than  the  sulphate  of  barytes. 

A  line  of  disturbance  runs  through  the  Knob  lick  country,  shown 
by  the  sudden  reversal  of  dip,  not  far  from  Leroy  Tudor's.  The  sec- 
tions along  Red  Lick,  exhibit  the  black  slate,  overlaid  by  the  ash-col- 
ored shale,  as  far  up  as  Andrew  Garrett's,  which  is  as  high  as  it  has 
yet  been  personally  explored  by  me  up  to  this  time. 

In  the  hills  forming  the  divide,  between  Red  Lick  and  Rock  Lick, 
a  bed  of  coal,  said  to  be  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  occurs  above 
the  sub-carboniferous  limestones,  from  which  some  coal  has  been  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  blacksmiths.  A  part  of  this  coal,  on  Red 
Lick,  has  a  cannel  structure.  On  the  War  fork  a  thin  coal  of  eight 
inches  lies  close  to  the  limestone.  These,  and  a  bed  of  coal  on  the 
waters  of  Buck  creek,  are  the  most  northern  outliers  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures  of  Estill.  It  is  probable  that  more  or  less  iron  ore  will  be  found 
over  the  sub- carboniferous  limestone,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  thb 
county;  but  this  is  still  an  unexplored  region. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphuret  of  zinc  occur  in  the  rocks  of  Station 
Gamp  creek. 

Ponderous  masses  of  the  ydlow  magnesian  limestone  underlie  the 
knob  shales,  forming  a  bench  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet,  near  William 
Moore's,  which  will  afford  some  excellent  building  material. 

Ckmsiderable  quantities  of  carbonate  of  iron  are  dissemioated  in  tibe 
ash  colored  elay  shale  of  Station  Camp  Creek.  All  the  higheet  knobs 
along  Station  Camp  cteek  have  a  capping  of  limestonei 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  on  Miller's  creek,  a  few  miles  above 
.its  mouth,  and  some  salt  water  obtained;  with,  I  believe,  the  same 
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or  similar  results  as  those  to  the  attempts  made  on  Red  river,  near  its 
forkS)  in  Powell  county,  already  mentioned. 

Throughout  Estill  county  the  knob  freestone  is  characterized  by  the 
so-called  Cnrtain  fucoid,  {Fucoides  vdlunty)  which  occurs  in  the  Wa- 
Teriy  sandstone  of  Ohio,  and  the  Ithaca  group  of  New  York.*' 

MA]»80N  COUNTY. 

The  ^^red-bud  lands"  of  this  county  are  based  upon  the  yellow  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  or  the  slopes  immediately  under  it 

Debris  of  the  Coal  Measures — of  sandstones  resting  on  the  black 
slate — such  as  has  been  mentioned  as  occurring  on  the  ^^Dug  Hill,^  in 
Estill  county,  extends  a  short  distance  into  Madison  county,  between 
Drowning  and  Muddy  creek,  with  yellow  pine  growing  on  it 

Two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Irvine  and  Richmond  turnpike,  a  range 
of  knobs  extend  several  miles  further  north,  down  the  Muddy  creek 
valley.  The  turnpike  is  metaled,  for  a  great  part  of  the  distance  be- 
tween the  Kentucky  river  and  Muddy  creek,  with  a  black  limestone 
shale,  underlying  the  black  slate  which,  when  not  too  argillaceous, 
makes  a  good  dry  solid  road,  and  is  a  cheap  material,  since  it  is  easily 
obtained  close  to  the  road,  and  breaks  with  facility  under  the  hammer. 
Locally  the  same  geological  horizon,  in  some  parts  of  this  district  of 
Madison  county,  will  afford  hydraulic  cement  rock. 

Characteristic  specimens  of  the  red-bud  lands  of  Madison  were  col- 
lected for  chemical  analysis,  in  the  vicinity  of  Elliston.  It  is  a  fertile 
soil,  especially  adapted  for  com  and  tobacco,  and  gives  a  yield  of  fif- 
teen to  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  New  ground  will  yidd 
forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  is  sooner  exhausted  than  the  blue  lime* 
stone  soil,  and  suffers  more  from  dry  weather.  The  growth,  besideB 
red-bud,  is  white  oak,  walnut,  cheny,  and  some  ash  and  sugar-tree. 
The  original  nndergrowlii  was  cane  and  elder  bushes. 

There  is  a  considerable  tract  of  flat,  slashy,  crawfish  land,  between 
Elliston  and  Richmond,  based  on  the  ash  colored  shale  or  black  slate. 
This  land  is  much  disposed  to  grow  up  in  briars.  The  principal  growth 
is  white  oak.  By  a  proper  system  of  drainage  this  land  can  be  greair 
ly  improved,  and,  when  subdued,  would,  undoubtedly,  be  found  to  be 
dumble  soil,  wdl  adapted  for  grass  and  certain  kinds  of  small  grain. 

•  S«t  lArdner  Vaniizeni't  Report  o&  tba  tti  Ditlriol  of  N.  Y.,  ptge  176. 
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About  two  miles  east  of  Rkhmoiid  there  is  a  very  abrupt  obange  ia 
the  soil  from  this  white  oak  land,  to  a  belt  of  rich  walnut  and  locust 
land,  that  circumscribes  it  On  the  West  And  south,  resting  on  the  out- 
crop of  the  ydlow  magneetan  limestone,  with  the  intervention  of  a  finv 
rugtnous  under-clay,  full  of  gravel  iron  ore. 

Richmond  stands  on  the  thinly  stratified  upper  beds  of  the  blue  lime- 
stone, of  greenish  and  bluish-grey  tints,  earthy  in  their  structure,  and 
affording,  by  decomposition,  a  rich  productive  soil.  One  of  the  beds  is 
rich  in  fossil  shells,  belonging  so  the  spetiies  L.  planwnbma-  The  soil 
produced  from  this  bed)  known  &miliarly  under  the  name  of  'Hx>ckle 
bed,*'  supports  a  growth  of  red  oak,  and  is  quick,  lively,  productive 
kind. 

In  the  west  and  northwest  part  of  the  county  a  very  extensive  busi- 
ness is  carried  on  in  &ttening  hogs  on  clover,  rye,  and  corn,  especially 
in  the  broken  lands  bordering  on  SilVei^  Oreeki  I  have  not  yet  exam- 
ined this  part  of  the  county,  and  cannot,  at  present,  say  what  particu- 
lar members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation  prevail  in  that  section  of 
the  tiountry. 

The  Coal  Measures  in  this  county  are  itionfined  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  high  mnge  known  as  the  ^^Big  Hill,'*  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  county,  where  Rocik  Lick  and  Roundstone  creeks  take  their  rise. 

UNCOLN  COUNTY. 

Long's  branch  flows  nearly  along  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the 
Silurian  rocks.  And  in  the  valley  of  this  cre^  is  located  the 
tongue  of  land  which  forms  the  entaing  wedge  which  parts  and 
tieieots  the  lower  sub-oarboniferous  strata,  whence  the  two  distinct  ran- 
ges of  these  strata  diverge  to  the  east  and  west,  in  directions  hitherto- 
foie  described.  From  the  norttiwestem  base  of  this  wedge  a  fine  body 
of  amble  land  stretches  out,  in  an  eastern  direction,  by  the  Cnd>  Or- 
ohard  and  Stanford  road,  towards  the  confines  of  Ghurmrd  county,  ba&- 
^  on  the  yellow  magnesian  limestones  of  the  Upper  Silurian  and  De- 
vonian? periods^  with  here  and  there  an  admixture  of  black  >  date  soil^ 
lAere  the  spurs  of  the  ridges  project  and  overiap  that  formation.  Lo- 
gan's o^eek  has,  however,  cut  down  through  the  variegated  magnesian 
limestone  of  the  Upper  Silurian  period  into  tte  upper  beds  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  exposing  to  View  the  chsBtetes  and  lynx  members  of  that 
formation)  near  the  base  of  the  section. 
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At  the  old  Logan  Station  the  lower  rocks  exposed  aie  the  oherty 
beds  of  magnesiaa  limestone,  referable,  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  Clin* 
ton  group,  overlaid  by  the  variegated  earthy  limestone,  some  of  which 
may  possess  hydraulic  properties*  Home  fragments  of  black  shale  are 
seen  here  on  the  surface;  and  half  a  mile  on  the  Liberty  road,  near 
ArsoflTs  spring,  it  is  in  place.  Heavy  masses  of  the  brown  and  buflf 
magnesian  limestone  appear  here  sudidenly  thrust  up  on  the  south,  to 
a  higher  level  than  the  black  slate  on  the  north* 

The  whole  bed  of  Flat  Lick  is  of  the  black  slate,  with  low  ledges  of 
the  same  op  its  banks,  over  which  is  the  ash*colored  shale,  with  large 
quantities  of  disseminated  carbonate  of  iron.  To  the  southwest,  at  tho 
head  of  the  Lick,  the  black  bituminous  shale  seems  to  have  been  on 
fixe,  and  half  roasted  the  ore  above  into  a  dark-red  oxide,  ready  pre- 
pared foT  the  fnmaee. 

Flat  Lick  itsdf  is  an  extensive  d^ression  of  many  acres,  in  part 
trodden  down,  and  perhaps,  to  some  extent,  eaten  out  by  the  herds  of 
wild  aniwals  that  forqieriy  made  it  a  place  of  general  resort,  either  for 
ttie  purpose  of  licking  the  saline  efflorescence,  or  sipping  at  mineral 
waters  that  formeriy  oozed  out  from  the  interstices  of  the  shale. 
There  are  four  or  five  distinct  bands  d  carbonate  of  iron  here,  inter* 
stmtified  in  the  shale  in  a  Vertical  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  which  will 
average  six  inches  in  thickness.  This  locality,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Flat  Lick  creek,  would  be  worthy  the  attention  of  the  iron  master,  as 
the  ore  has  been  shown,  by  chemical  analysis,"*  to  contain  80.77  per 
cent,  of  iron,  and  to  be  of  such  a  composition,  as  to  require  but  little 
addition  of  limestone  to  flux  it,  while  it  only  contains  02 1  of  Sulphur; 
tons  of  this  ore  aie  lying  strewed  on  the  surftoe,  left  by  the  disinte^ 
giatiiin  of  the  endoaing  shale^  which  is  of  the  very  same  date  as  that 
whidb,  in  Bqllitt  and  Nelson,  have  yielded  sudi  abundance  of  ore  suit- 
able forthe  mannfiicture  of  the  toughest  and  softest  iron.  In  Lincoln 
county  it  could  be  stripped  with  less  expense  than  in  these  counties. 
Fifteen  quantitative  chemical  analyses  of  saline  mineral  waters,  finom 
Linodn  oounty,  will  be  found  by  reference  to  pages  235-242,  indu^ 
sive,  of  the  preceding  vdume  of  this  report 

At  Tnmersville  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian  date  are  exposed;  and  in 
^  bill,  one  mile  southwest  of  this  jdaoe,  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue 
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limestone  may  be  observed,  extending  bal&way  ap  the  hill,  oyedud  by 
a  ihin-bedded  earthy  calcareous  rock.  These,  with  the  oh^y  and 
geodiferoas  beds,  prevail  for  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  Liberty  road; 
the  black  slate  reappears  near  the  Casey  line. 

BOTLB  COUNIT. 

Hie  stratification  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  will  be  seen,  by 
oonsttlting  the  section  already  given  on  Dick's  river,  under  the  head  of 
Garrard  county. 

Danville  is  located  on  the  upper  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The 
BoU  over  this  formation,  which  was  taken  for  chemical  analysis,  was 
collected  from  Thomas  Reid's  fiurm.  The  nearest  underlying  rock  is 
the  modesta  beds  of  the  blue  limestone.  The  growth  is  sugar-tree, 
hickory,  ash,  and  some  walnut  The  sub-soil  is  a  dark-brownish-red 
day,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  show  a  large  proportion  of  mineral 
fertilisers  in  its  Mmporition,  as  does  also  the  soil^  which  partakes  of  the 
same  appearance. 

The  surface  exposure  of  the  magnesian  limestones  which  intervene 
between  the  blue  limestone  and  black  slate,  is  very  much  contracted 
in  Boyle  county.  Their  place  seems  to  be  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
a  geodiferous  mariy  shale,  which  flanks  the  base  of  the  knobs  ranging 
along  the  southern  borders  of  the  county;  on  this,  a  few  feet  of  mot- 
tled geodiferous  (magnesian?)  limestone  reposes. 

Near  the  base  of  the  Pine  Knob,  at  Wm.  Galdwdl^s,  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  lie  within  ten  to  fifteen  yards  of  the  edge  of 
the  black  slate.  There  is  evidently  an  abrupt  fault  and  dislooation, 
runniog  along  the  northern  base  of  this  range  of  knobs,  for  the  strata 
at  the  above  locality  were  observed  to  dip  7%  a  little  east  of  south, 
while  only  two  or  three  feet  of  hydraulic  looking  limestone,  and  about 
five  feet  of  magnesian  limestone,  can  be  seen  between  the  lynx  beds 
of  the  blue  limestone  and  the  black  slate,  whereas,  in  this  space,  we 
usually  have,  in  counties  not  far  distant,  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  of  intervening  rocks,  occupying  a  belt  of  country  several 
miles  wide. 

The  Knob  lick,  on  the  southern  edge  of  this  county,  is  almost  a 
counterpart  of  the  Flat  lick,  previously  described  under  the  head  of 
Lincoln  county,  except  that  it  is  not  as  much  denuded,  so  that  the  ash 
cdored  shale  is  only  gullied  down  to  the  black  slate,  which  shows  it- 
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self  at  the  base  of  a  labyrinth  of  bald  knobs,  some  of  which  rise  with 
a  very  abrupt  slope  to  the  height  of  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet. 

Considerable  carbonate  of  iron  is  also  disseminated  here  in  the  ash 
colored  shale,  at  forty  and  ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  black 
slate,  but  not  in  as  great  abundance  as  in  Lincoln  county. 

From  the  Pine  Knob,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  surrounding,  level  country,  there  is  a  commanding  and  very 
extensive  view.  As  the  deep  cuts  of  the  streams  are,  from  this  eleva- 
ted position,  imperceptible,  the  whole  district  to  the  north  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  range  of 
knobs,  which  sends  out  spurs  three  or  four  miles  to  the  northwest. 

The  lower  one  hundred  feet  of  the  Pine  Knob  is,  probably,  compos- 
ed of  the  ash  colored  shale,  resting  on  black  slate,  though  these  are  al- 
most entirely  hidden  from  view  by  vegetation,  the  upper  part  consists 
of  the  soft  freestone,  which  is  here  almost  a  mudstone.  The  whole 
hill  has  weathered  into  a  sharp  conical  form — ^the  surface  on  the  top 
being  hardly  sixteen  paces  across. 

From  the  deep  cuts  of  Dick's  river  to  the  summit  of  this  knob,  the 
sections  of  Boyle  have  laid  bare  rom  two  hundred  feet  down  in  the 
Kentucky  river  marble  to  the  middle  of  the  sub-carboniferous  sand- 
stone, with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  rocks  of  Upper  Silurian 
date,  which  appear  to  be  concealed  from  view  in  the  step  of  the  above 
mentioned  fault 

In  the  neighborhood  of  B.  Wright's  the  knobs  afford  some  tolera- 
able  building  material,  which  has  been  wrought  into  gravestones  and 
monuments;  associated  with  this  rock,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
there  are  two  or  three  feet  of  grey  limestone,  and  a  close  textured  si- 
licious  rock,  almost  fine  enough  for  whetstones. 

At  Perry  ville,  in  the  west  part  of  the  county,  the  heads  of  Chap- 
lin creek  have  cut  down,  first  through  a  concretionary  bed,  and  then 
a  dark  obscurely  crystalline  grey  limestone,  reposing  almost  immedi- 
ately on  the  Kentucky  river  marble. 

The  Rochester  Springs,  of  which  the  proximate  analysis  is  given  in 

the  chapter  on  mineral  waters,  issues  from  beds  of  the  blue  limestone, 

lying  near  the  junction  of  this  formation  with  the  Kentucky  river 

marble.    The  same  strata  form  the  sur&ce  rock  in  the  western  part  of 

Boyle  county.    The  lower  layers,  in  the  bed  of  some  parts  of  Chap- 
19 
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lin  creek,  are  remarkable  for  their  dark  color,  being  nearly  of  as  deep 
shades  as  some  of  the  Trenton  and  Black  river  limestone  of  the  state 
of  New  York. 

CASEY,  RUSSELL,  CUMBERLAND,  AlH)  MONROE  COUNTIEB. 

The  geological  characters  of  these  counties  have  these  features  in 
common:  that  the  deepest  cuts  of  the  streams  have  expo^  the  upper 
members  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  while  the  hill-sides  present 
sections  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  rocks,  reposing  on  the  black 
slate.  The  area  of  the  blue  limestone  is  quite  limited,  the  diversity 
of  soil  great,  and  the  surface,  for  the  most  part^  broken,  or  rather  scoop- 
ed out  into  abrupt  slopes  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. 

In  these  counties  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  strata  have  assumed  a 
more  calcareous  character,  presenting,  usually,  limestone  shale  in  the 
place  of  the  ash  colored  shale  and  lower  bed  of  fine  grained  freestone, 
while  the  black  slate  seldom  exceeds  thuliy  or  forty  feet,  and  the  strata 
intervening  between  the  black  slate  and  blue  limestone  are  but  little 
thicker. 

CASEY  COUNTY. 

The  highest  points  of  land  in  this  county  lie  towards  its  south- 
eastern confines,  adjoining  Pulaski  county,  at  the  heads  of  the 
branches  which  are  the  sources  of  Red  river.  The  black  slate,  at 
the  base  of  their  knobs,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  measuring  it, 
is  forty  feet  in  thickness:  i.  e.  near  the  Liberty  road,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  Burton  McKinney*s.  Here  it  is  overlaid  by  shales  and 
earthy  schistose  sandstones.  Near  the  line  between  Casey  and  Lin- 
coln counties,  some  measurements  were  obtained,  on  the  hydraulic, 
mottled  and  variegated  magnesian  limestones,  under  the  black  slate, 
and  they  were  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  feet,  resting  upon  thirty  feet 
of  rocks,  also  apparently  somewhat  magnesian,  but  which,  probably,  be- 
long to  the  Lower  Silurian  period;  these,  in  the  lower  cuts,  are  asso- 
dated  with  soil  reddish-grey  and  ash  colored  marly  clays.  In  a  creek, 
just  below,  the  rocks  are  much  disturbed;  the  earthy  limestones  were 
seen  dipping  at  an  angle  of  20^  nearly  west,  while  the  adjacent  blue 
limestone  had  a  nearly  reversed  dip. 

Two  or  three  miles  from  Liberty  the  rocks,  at  the  junction  of 
the  blue  limestone,  are  full  of  Favosites  basaltico: 
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Twenty-five  feet  of  black  slate  is  exposed  above  the  waters  of  Green 
river,  at  Liberty,  overlaid  by  grey  and  greenish  shale.  At  tbiiv 
ty-five  feet  above  the  river,  on  a  level  with  the  town,  there  are  loose 
slabs  of  encrinital  limestones.  This  limestone  was  found  in  place,  in- 
terstratified  with  the  green  shale,  in  the  lower  section  of  a  knob,  south* 
west  of  Liberty. 

Borings  for  salt  have  been  made  in  the  Green  river  valley,  not  &r 
from  Liberty,  and  some  salt  water  obtained  at  sixty-two  and  sev^ 
enty-eight  feet;  the  strongest  being  at  seventy-eight  feet,  from  which 
some  salt  was  made,  but  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  profitable^ 

The  knobs  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liberty  are  about  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Their  summits  are  strewed  with  sub-carboniferous 
chert,  while  sixty  feet  of  the  base  is  mostly  ash^olored  shale  and  ar^ 
gillaceous  freestone.  The  encrinital  limestone  lies  about  fifty  to  sixty 
feet  above  their  base.  This  limestone  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  as  the  country  around  Liberty  has 
been  hitherto  supposed  to  be  destitute  of  limestone,  and  if  not  pure 
enough  for  building  purposes  would,  at  least,  be  valuable  for  improv- 
ing the  adjacent  sandy  and  clay  lands. 

In  the  south  western  part  of  the  county  in  the  vicinity  of  Ben* 
Austin^s,  is  a  labyrinth  of  short  steep  hills,  composed  mostly  of  black 
slate  and  sub-carboniferous  chert  The  black  slate  here  measures  for- 
ty feet  in  thickness,  and  is  underlaid  by  an  encrinital  limestone,  with 
chert  segregations. 

The  stiiT,  spouty,  clay  lands  of  this  and  the  adjoining  counties  would 
be  very  much  improved  by  draining  and  liming.  Lime  can  be  ob- 
tained much  more  coveniently  than  has  been  supposed,  either  from  the 
calcareous  rocks  under  the  black  slate  or  in  the  knobs  above  the  black 
date. 

Goose  Creek  Knob  is  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Green  river 
at  the  mouth  of  Goose  creek.  Little  Goose  Creek  Knob  is  about  two 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet  by  cistern  barometer,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  by  syphon  barometer.  There  are  several  chert  beds  near 
the  top  as  presented  in  the  following  section: 

SMium  of  IMe  Gfoo^e  Creek  BUT,  near  Ben.  AuiHn'e,  dip  (Oaui  1«  eaulk. 
244.    Brown  madstone  and  chert  in  loose  blocks,  20  to  25  feet 
220.    Do.,  25  feet. 
150.    Two  oheit  beds,  eaoh  six  inches  thick. 
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Brown  mudstone,  1  foot. 

149.  Brown  mudstone  and  chert  bed,  1  foot  6  inches. 

148.  Brown  ochrey  madstone,  1  foot 

146.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

144.  Mudstone. 

130.  Bottom  of  chert  bed,  S  feet 

128.  Chert  bed,  8  inches. 

126.  Chert  bed,  2  feet. 

123.  Chert  bed,  1  foot. 

120.  Chert  bed,  6  inches. 

Space  with  schistose  argillaceous  sandstone  and  grej  and  green  shales. 

46.  Black  slate. 

6.  Limestone  with  chert  nodules  of  Deyonian  date  containing  S,  curutiitui. 

0.  Leyel  of  Goose  creek  at  Ben.  Austin's. 

RUSSELL  COUNTY. 

After  ascending  Little  Goose  Greek  Hill  an  extensiye  table  land 
commences,  near  the  edge  of  this  county,  and  extends  in  a  southwest 
direction  to  Jamestown.  In  a  north  direction  this  table  land  spreads 
out  from  the  heads  of  Goose  creek,  in  Casey  county,  to  the  heads  of 
Wolf  creek;  on  the  southwest  from  the  descent  of  Crider*s  Hill  to 
Butler's  creek;  on  the  west  to  the  heads  of  Russel  creek;  on  the 
north  to  the  breaks  of  Green  river  and  the  head  of  the  Sulphur  fork. 
Fully  two  thirds  of  the  soil  of  this  table  land  is  of  a  light  silicious 
character ;  the  other  third  is  based  on  a  red  clay.  This  high  land  has 
been  protected  from  the  degrading  action  which  most  of  the  surround- 
ing region  has  suffered,  by  two  lithological  peculiarities  which  the 
sub-carboniferous  rocks  underlying  this  plateau  possess,  in  Russell 
county,  viz :  the  hard  beds  of  chert,  interstratified  in  the  upper  part  of 
these  hills,  and  the  limestone  shales,  over  the  black  slate,  which  take 
the  place  of  the  ash-oolored  shale ;  both  materials  being  harder  and 
lei^  liable  to  disintegration  than  the  strata  which  usually  replace  them. 

This  table  land,  from  the  water-shed  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
livers,  is  elevated  one  thousand  and  seventy  feet  above  tide  water,  and 
about  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river,  where  it  intersects 
the  state  line  between  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  about  six  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  feet  above  Green  river,  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Bar^ 
ren  river,  and  about  five  bundled  and  seventy  above  Green  river  at 
^xeensburg. 
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Descending  firom  thiB  table  land  to  Orocaa  creek,  on  the  Cieelsboro' 
road,  a  section  of  thirty-five  feet  of  grey,  thin-bedded,  geodiferous,  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed.  The  upper  layers  schistose,  and 
most  <\f  it  earthy  and  dark  colored.  Two  miles  further  on  this  road 
a  good  section  is  exposed,  on  Crider's  Hill,  descending  a  stream  of  the 
same  name. 

Section  on    Crider's  Hill, 

170.  Hard  reddish-grey  limestone,  6  feet. 

165.  Top  of  dark-grey  shaly  limestone,  15  feet  5  inches. 

150.  Do.  reddish-grey  with  some  shale,  8  feet. 

Orey  shale,  2  feet. 

140.  Top  of  huff,  earthy,  hard  (hydraulic)  limestone,  8  feet. 

132.  Top  of  grey  shaly  rock,  7  feet. 

125.  Top  of  buff  geodiferous  limestone,  6  feet  6  inches. 

120.  Top  of  dark-grey  shale,  21  feet. 

99.  Top  of  black  slate,  39  feet. 

59.  Solid  bed  of  buff  earthy  limestone,  1  foot. 

60.  Earthy  fragmentary  thin  calcareous  rock,  2  feet. 
48.  Green  (hydraulic?)  limestone,  S  feet. 

45«     Buff  shaly  limestone,  (top  of.) 

36.    Bed  of  variegated  hydraulic  limestone,  1  tooi  4  inches. 
25.     Bottom  of  brownish -grey  shale  rock,  11  feet. 
Concrdionary  lioiestone  with  calcareous  spar. 
0.    Blue  lidlMoiie  in  bed  of  Butler's  fork  of  Crider's  creek. 

The  diff^  on  the  Cumberland  river  are  composed  nearly  of  the  same 
material  as  the  above  section,  with  some  seventy  to  eighty  feet  of  blue 
limestone  in  addition,  beneath  the  zero  of  that  section. 

The  arch  tiirough  the  ^'  Rock  House,''  which  aiSbrds  a  direct  pas* 
sage  fot  Miller's  creek  to  empty  into  the  Cumberland  river,  is  excava- 
ted in  the  blue  limestone.  This  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  land- 
scape on  the  edge  of  Russell  and  Cumberland  counties.  The  loof  of 
this  arch  is  fifty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Miller's  creek.  About  one 
hundred  feet  of  blue  limestone  are  exposed  on  the  Cumberland  river, 
near  the  Rock  Hoob^  and  forty  to  fifty  feet  above  is  the  bottom  of 
the  black  sMe. 

In  thid  range  of  the  red  clay  land,  some  ore  has  been  found,  on  the 
table  land  near  the  road  leading  from  Creelsboro'  to  Jamestown,  which 
was  worked  at«  furiuce  that  was  in  operation  some  twenty-five  years 
mnce,  but  with  what  success  I  am  not  informed.  The  oie  is  probably 
associated  with  the  chert  overlying  the  upper  beds  of  shaly  limestone. 
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Half  a  mile  above  the  month  of  the  Caney  fork  of  Wolf  creek,  bo^ 
ings  have  been  made  for  salt  water,  and  a  weak  brine  obtained. 

COMBEBLAND   C0UNT7. 

At  Burksville  the  lower  strata  are  mostly  concealed  in  the  extensive 
bottom  lands  adjoining  the  Cumberland  river ;  but  the  black  slate  is 
seen  in  the  adjacent  hills,  at  an  elevation  of  164  feet,  as  exhibited  in 
the  following  section : 
SSO.     Top  of  ridge  north  of  Burksville. 
270.     Grey  shaly  limestone. 
S65.     Do. 

240.     Grey  sbale,  associated  with  beds  of  encrinital  limestone. 
190.     Top  of  thick  bed  of  limestone. 

Grey  shale  and  encrinital  limestone. 
1  ^  6.     Top  of  black  slate  26  feet  thick. 

169.  Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  and  earthy  limestone. 

0.    Blue  limestone,  low  water  of  the  Cumberland  river. 

Though  the  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  blue  limestone  was  not  well 
seen  here,  there  appears  to  be  about  one  hundred  feet  of  its  upper  part 
exposed  at  other  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  in  this 
county. 

On  Crocus,  the  blue  limestone  dips  2^  to  the  northeast ;  a  short  dis- 
tance up  Puncheon  Camp,  the  slate  dips  at  an  angle  of  about  1^  in  a 
course  south  20°  west,  while  not  far  off,  on  the  creek,  it  dips  with 
about  the  same  angle,  in  a  course  north  10°  to  20°  east  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  dip  is  very  irregular. 

Commencing  on  the  top  of  Puncheon  Camp  hill,  the  following  sec- 
tion was  obtained,  down  to  the  black  slate  : 
250.     Summit  level. 
230.    BttflT,  compact  limestone  one  foot. 

Dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 
200.    Encrinital  limestone,  alternating  with  calcareous  shale* 
190.    Top  of  dark  grey  calcareous  shale. 
175.     Top  of  bu£f  encrinital  limestone. 

170.  Top  of  compact  red  grey  limestone  1  foot  6  inches. 

160.    Top  of  bed  of  geodiferous  limestone,  two  beds  each  one  foot  thick. 

Dark  grey  shale. 
125.    Bed  of  compact  grey  limestohe  intercalated  in  the  dark  grey  shale. 
100.    Very  dark  grey  shaly  limestone. 

98.    Dark  do. 

75.    Dark  grey  shaly  limestcme. 
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Calcareous  shale. 

60.     Bed  grey  shaly  limestone. 

64.     Bottom  of  shaly  limestone. 

60.     Ash  colored  schistose  calcareous  shale. 

SO  to  20.     Thick  rugged  encrinital  limestone. 

10.     Ash  colored  shaly  rock. 

0.  Top  of  black  slate  in  bed  of  Puncheon  Camp  creek. 
Assuming  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  black  slate  here  at  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river,  as  at  Burksville, 
then  the  total  height  of  this  ridge,  above  the  same  point,  will  be  four 
hundred  and  forty  feet  The  mass  of  calcareous  rocks  above  the  black 
slate,  is  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet,  and  the  rocks  of 
Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian  date  below  the  black  slate,  are  from  for- 
ty to  fifky  feet  in  thickness. 

Crocus  creek  is  quite  &Isely  represented  on  existing  maps  of  this 
county.  It  runs  much  nearer  to  the  Cumberland  river  than  laid  down, 
and  heads  in  Russell  county,  not  far  from  Walton  Coffee's  farm. 

On  Crocus,  borings  for  salt  were  put  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet ;  also,  on  Salt  Lick,  and  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
feet  on  Black  Fish ;  on  Marrowbone,  about  five  hundred  feet,  and  two 
hundred  feet  on  Little  Rennox  creek ;  some  salt  water  was  obtained,  but 
not  in  suflBcient  quantity  to  justify  the  expense.  At  the  latter  locali- 
ty, onRennox  creek,  mineral  oil,  or  petroleum,  rose  to  the  surface  with 
the  saline  water,  after  boring  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet,  and  accumulated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make  it  a 
profitable  article  of  trade.  When  I  was  there,  in  the  summer  of  1855, 
the  quantity  was  but  small.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  this  oil 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  to  market  from  this  spring,  in  former 
times,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  sixty  dollars  per  gross,  pint  bottles. 

In  the  extreme  southwestern  part  of  Cumberland  county,  adjoin- 
ing the  Tennessee  line,  the  black  slate  is  only  about  eighteen  feet  in 
thickness ;  over  this  are  twenty-eight  feet  of  grey  shales,  including 
three  beds  of  chert,  surmounted  with  four  feet  of  encrinital  limestone, 
which  will  make  a  good  building  stone  ;  over  this  is  two  feet  of  shaly 
limestone,  and  ten  inches  geodiferous  limestone. 

The  black  slate  rises  rapidly  in  a  N.  E.  direction,  on  Kettle  river — 
as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  feet  in  a  few  hundred  yards — under  it  are 
seen : 
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81.     B  ottom  of  black  slate. 

Layer  of  chert. 

Mudstone. 
79.    Earthy  silicious  spirifer  limestone. 
70.    Hard  grey  spirifer  limestone. 
62.    Bottom  of  ledges  of  spirifer  limestone. 

Bocks  concealed. 
15.    Heayy  ledges  of  lynx  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  of  Lower  Slnrian  date 

in  place. 
0.    Bed  of  Kettle  rirer. 

The  bard  grey  spirifer  limestone,  noted  at  seventy  feet  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  probably  of  Lower  Silurian  date.  If  so,  it  lies  with- 
in eleven  or  twelve  feet  of  the  bottom  of  the  black  slajte,  and  the  whole 
rocks  referable  to  the  Devonian  and  Upper  SUurian  period,  under  the 
black  slate,  are  here,  near  the  Tennessee  line,  thinned  away  so  as  to  be 
hardly  recognizable. 

MONROE   GOUNTt. 

The  dividing  ridge  between  Big  Barren  and  Sulphur  Lick,  is  about 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  Cumberland  river.  This  ridge  contains  an 
immense  mass  of  grey  and  green  shales,  overlying  the  black  slate  in 
the  bed  of  the  latter  stream.  The  black  slate  is  here  about  twenty- 
five  feet  thick,  whUe  the  overiying  shales  seem  to  be  some  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  thick.  At  the  junction  of  these  two  groups 
there  are  some  rugged  layers  of  cherty  and  silico-calcareous  rocks,  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness. 

Over  the  grey  and  green  shales  there  is  some  soft  yellow  mudstone 
and  fossiliferous  limestone,  containing  Spirifer  cuspidatus,  and  some 
other  sub-carboniferous  fossils,  while  the  summits  are  crowned  with  the 
StyUna  or  Lithostrotion  chert,  mixed  with  red  clay,  overlying  alternat- 
ing beds  of  limestone  and  shaly  limestone,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  in  thiekness. 

By  uniting  the  various  sections  obtained  in  this  county  the  succes- 
sion may  be  approximately  represented  thus: 

600.     Summit  level,  soil  and  earthy  materials. 

670.    Bed  clay  and  Lithostrotion  chert. 

650.     Shaly  rocks. 

646.    Harder  layers  of  do. 

626.    Hard  grey  limestone. 

Bed  ferruginous  (calcareous)  clay. 
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610.     Qrej  shalj  rock. 

Red  ferruginous  (calcareous?)  claj. 
470.     Yellow  schistose  calcareous  rock. 
460.     Schistose  grey  calcareous  rock. 
464.     Hard  beds  of  grey  limestone. 
460.     Do.  with  geodes. 

Dark  and  light  grey  shales,  forty  feet  thick. 
410.     Thin  bedded  encrinital  limestone. 

t^lace  of  coarse-grained  sandstone. 
400.     Place  of  Spirifer  cuspidatus  limestone? 

Mudstone. 
390.     Continuation  of  grey  and  green  shales. 
326.     Ferruginous  mudstone. 
310.     Bed  of  limestone  interstrati6ed  in  the  shale. 
270.     Intercalated  limestone  in  the  shale. 
132.     Bottom  of  grey  and  green  shales. 
130.     Impure  cherty  and  silicious  layers. 
129.     Top  of  black  slate. 
110.    Bottom  of  do. 

Hydraulic  limestone?  (greenish-grey.) 
Grey  and  green  silicious  limestone  with  some  cheit  iio4Hle6. 
Earthy  limestones. 
104.     Thick  bedded  limestone. 
96.    Schistose,  decomposing  thin  bedded  limestone. 
86.     Orey»  schistose,  earthy  limestone. 
76.    Decomposing  hydraulic  limestone. 
70.     Greenish-grey  banded  hydraulic  magnesian  limestone. 

Space  with  blue  limestone  concealed  in  the  debris  and  alluTium  of  the 
Cumberland  river. 
0.    Water  of  the  Cumberland  riyer  at  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend. 

There  is,  therefore,  iu  Monroe  county,  an  immense  mass  of  shaly 
rocks,  which  appear  to  be  almost  wanting  in  Cumberland  and  Rnssell 
counties. 

The  principal  axis  of  disturbance,  already  made  mention  of,  which 
passes  in  a  southwest  course  through  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  and 
Cumberland,  into  Monroe  county,  probably  crosses  the  Cumberland 
at  the  Riffle  near  the  Turkey  Neck  Bend,  where  a  dip  of  about  4^  was 
observed  at  the  head  of  the  Riffle,  in  a  direction  south  50^  east,  while 
a  reversed  dip  north  50^  west,  at  about  the  same  angle,  was  noticed 
near  the  foot  of  the  Riffle. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  short  in- 
terval of  interruption  by  tbe  aforementioned  table-land  of  Russell 

20 
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county,  a  nearly  continuous  narrow  zone  of  blue  limestone,  of  Lower 
Silurian  date,  can  be  traced  through  these  counties,  nearly  connecting 
the  wide  spread  area  of  this  formation  in  central  Kentucky  and  Ohio 
on  the  north,  with  the  ^'central  blue  limestone  basin  of  Tennessee''  on 
the  south. 

The  neck  of  connection,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  passes  through  the  valley  of  the  Cumberland  river,  as  high 
as  Russell  county. 

From  the  base  of  Crider's  Hill,  in  Russell  county,  these  lower  rocks 
seem,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  examined,  to  be  concealed  from  view  by 
the  superincumbent  strata,  until  they  re-appear  again  near  Liberty,  in 
Casey  county. 

p^  Imperfect  veins  of  sulphurets  of  zinc  and  lead  traverse  the  limestone 
under  the  black  slate,  in  the  bed  of  Sulphur  Lick  creek,  in  a  direction 
south  20°  west 

On  the  Anderson  branch  of  Sulphur  Lick  the  black  Lingula  shale 
is  twenty-five  feet  in  thickness;  it  is  covered  by  a  pyritiferous  calcare- 
ous band  of  four  inches,  over  which  is  a  layer  of  chert  of  two  feet  five 
inches.  On  the  great  mass  of  green  and  grey  shales  reposes  the  first 
bench  of  limestone  observed  here. 

ROOECASTLB  OOUMTT. 

The  sub-carboniferous  limestone  may  be  said  to  be  the  foundation 
of  the  county,  though  there  are  small  areas  adjacent  to  Rockcastle 
river,  Roundstone, .  Crooked,  and  Horselick  creeks,  where  this  forma- 
tion has  a  capping  of  millstone  grit. 

Though  there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  of  the  sub-carbonif- 
erous limestone  exposed,  on  the  southeast  side  of  Rockcastle  river, 
where  the  London  and  Mi  Yemon  road  crossed,  but  forty  feet  of  this 
formation  can  be  seen  on  the  northwest  side,  overlaid  by  a  soft  incohe- 
rent conglomerate. 

Five  miles  southeast  from  Mi  Vernon,  a  considerable  thickness  of 
dark-grey  carbonaceous  sandstone  is  exposed,  which  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  salt  bearing  rock  of  Clay  county. 

On  a  spring  branch  that  flows  into  Skegg's  creek,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  is  exposed. 

T^e  southeTly  dip  of  the  fopks  and  northerly  rise,  bring  a  dark 
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shale,  near  the  top  of  the   sub-carboniferous  limestone,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  feet  up  in  the  country,  two  miles  from  Mt  Vernon. 

There  is  said  tor  be  some  good  coal  on  Roundstone,  and  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Skegg's  creek,  but  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex* 
amining  the  localities. 

The  beds  of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  with  Lithostrotion  chert, 
reach  the  surface  a  short  distance  west  of  Mt  Vernon,  underlaid  by 
greenish-grey  marly  beds.  On  the  adjacent  hill-sides  are  numerous 
geodes,  containing  chalcedonic  quartz. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  beds  of  iron  ore,  of 
sufficient  extent  to  be  profitably  worked,  occur  in  Rockcastle  county, 
over  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  as  in  Powell  county,  but  there 
are  considerable  surface  indications  of  ore  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  county. 

WABREN  COUNTY,  CONTlNtJBD. 

The  limestones  of  the  sub>K)arboniferous  group,  which  underlie  the 
farming  regions  of  this  part  of  the  county,  are  very  analogous  to  those 
of  the  northern  part  of  Trigg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Wallonia.  The  sub- 
soil is  quite  red,  and  lies  shallow,  within  easy  reach  of  the  subsoil  plow, 
or  even  the  ordinary  plow. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bowlinggreen  a  rocky  terrace  of  beds  of  the  sub» 
carboniferous  limestone,  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness,  risee 
above  the  level  of  the  town.    It  is  composed  of; 

Rough  weathering  limestones  at  top: 

White  limestones  in  the  middle; 

Compact  dark  grey  limestones  at  the  base. 

From  the  top  of  this  terrace  there  is  a  commanding  view  of  the 
valley  of  Green  river,  the  stream  flowing  through  a  fine  body  of  land^ 
resting  on  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
distant  range  of  millstone  grit  and  conglomerate,  fix>m  two  hundred  to 
two  bundled  and  fifty  feet  above  the  vsdley.  The  rocks  between  Bow 
linggreen  and  the  Blue  Lick  Sulphur  Spring  generally  lie  near  the  sor- 
fiu)e. 

Under  the  red  clay,  which  forms  the  substratum,  of  the  higher 
grounds,  there  is  a  bed  of  light-colored  argillaceous  marl,  from  six  to 
seven  feet  thick,  reposing  on  ledges  of  limestone  beneath,  and  loose 
blocks  of  limestone  strewed  on  the  slopes  above. 
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Two  miles  from  JenniDg's  creek  the  rocks  are  moetly  grey  and  light 
colored  limestones,  both  compact  and  semi-crystalline,  containing  sili- 
cions  geodes.  Under  these  is  a  white  earthy  hydraulic-looking  lime- 
stone. 

On  Salt  Lick  creek  the  pentremital  limestone  is  in  place,  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  branch,  of  a  light  grey  color  and 
semi-crystalline  aspect.  These  strata,  by  a  barometrical  measnrement, 
are  about  three  hundred  feet  above  Gasper  river. 

Associated  with  the  pentremites  is  ZaphrerUeB  centrales!}  and  small 
TerebraiulcB.  The  penetremital  limestone  forms  the  base  of  the  ridge 
on  the  west  side  of  Gasper  river,  the  upper  section  of  which  is  mill- 
stone grit     This  ridge  continues  on  to  the  Butler  line. 

HOBGAN  COUNTY,  CONTINUED. 

Valuable  tracts  of  coal  lands  exist  in  the  northern  part  of  this  county, 
explored  this  summer.  The  best  sections  exposed,  of  these  Coal  Meas- 
ures, are  on  Caney,  a  branch  of  the  main  Licking  river,  entering  from 
the  south,  Mordecai  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Elk  fork  of  the  Licking, 
and  the  main  stream  itself. 

There  appear  to  be  two  horizons  of  cannel  coal  in  this  county,  ly- 
ing some  two  hundred  and  eighty  to  three  hundred  feet  a  part  The 
upper  of  these  beds  is  composed,  where  it  has  been  fairly  opened,  at 
William  Cox's  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  main  Licking,  of  fourteen 
inches  of  cannel  coal  on  the  top,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  bitu- 
minous below,  with  a  grey  shale  parting  of  eight  to  ten  inches  between, 
making  about  forty  inches  in  all.  At  Cox's  opening  it  is  situated  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  Licking  river.  The  lower  main 
cannel  coal  was  not  seen  on  the  Licking  river.  It  probably  lies  there 
forty  to  sixty  feet  below  the  Licking,  as  there  appears  to  be  a  synclinal 
axis  in  the  valley  of  that  stream,  near  West  Liberty. 

On  Mordecai  creek,  at  Mr.  Schoolfield's,  I  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ty of  seeing  the  face  of  this  bed  on  the  waters  of  the  Elk  fork.  At 
the  first  opening  the  whole  bed  measures  there  thirty-nine  to  forty 
inches,  of  which  thirty  to  thirty-two  inches  is  block  cannel  ooal^  the 
bed  being  made  up  as  follows: 
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Inches 
Sandstone  roof. 

Bituminous  coal, 5 

Coal  rash  parting,       - •        -  ItoH 

Solid  cnboidal  cannel  coal, 28 

Clay  parting, 1 

Hard  grey  shale,         .---..---  0.5 

Hard  cannel  coal,        • 3  to  3^ 

Making  in  all, 39 

At  the  second  opening,  higher  up,  on  the  same  bianch,  the  whole 
bed  measures  three  feet  nine  inches,  of  which  thirty-six  to  thirty-sev- 
en inches  is  good  coal.  Twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  cannel  coal, 
in  the  beds  of  the  main  Mordecai  creek,  there  is  a  fifbeen^nch  bed  of 
bituminous  coal  thus: 

Sandstone. 
20.    Main  cannel  coal. 
16.     Sandstone  and  black  shale. 
]  .3.   Fifteen  inches  bituminous  coal. 
0.    Bed  of  Mordecai  creek,  on  Mr.  Scboolfield's  land. 

This  bed  also  shows  itself  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Elk  fork,  above 
Mr.  Dyer*s  house,  on  lands  owned  by  Crow,  Buckner  and  others,  but 
a' slide  having  covered  the  face  of  the  coal  at  this  point,  there  was  no 
opportunity  to  measure  it  It  is,  probably,  of  a  corresponding  thick- 
ness to  that  on  Mordecai  creek.  The  hills  on  the  Elk  fork,  near  these 
localities,  are  probably  hardly  high  enough  to  take  in  the  upper  cannel 
coal.  Any  hills  which  are  three  hundred  feet  above  the  main  coal  may 
take  it  in. 

The  main  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  county,  with  a  fine  cuboidal  frac- 
ture, is  well  exposed  on  the  waters  of  Caney,  in  the  vicinity  of  Judge 
Lykens\  In  this  neighborhood,  the  Cannel  Coal  measures  from 
thirty-two  to  thirty-six  inches,  and  perhaps  still  thicker  on  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  Stone  Coal  fork  of  Caney.  • 

The  upper  cannel  coal,  equivalent  to  William  Cox's  bed,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  main  Licking  is  situated  here  near  the 
top  of  the  hills.  This  upper  bed  is  more  schistose  in  its  fi:acture  than 
the  lower  main  cannel  of  Caney.  The  two  beds  lie  here  about  two 
hundred  feet  apart 

The  succession  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  upper  Licking,  in  Mor- 
gan county,  as  near  as  I  am  aUe  to  give  it,  from  these  preliminary  ob- 
servatiDns,  is  as  follows: 
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Sandstone,  capping  the  Licking  bills; 

Shale; 

Upper  cannel,  consisting  of  fourteen  inches  of  cannel  on  top;  eight 
to  ten  inches  of  clay  and  shale  parting,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  of  bit- 
uminoas  or  shop  coal  at  bottom,  in  all,  three  feet  three  to  four  inches; 

Space  of  about  eighty  to  ninety  feet,  filled  mostly  with  shaly  rocks; 
some  iron  ore  and  a  thin  coal  about  the  middle  of  the  space ;  sand- 
stone equivalent  to  that  over  the  Hazelrigg  coal,  forty  to  fifty  feet ; 

Hazelrigg  bituminous  coal,  consisting  of  two  members,  with  an 
eight-inch  clay  parting,  measuring  in  ail  three  feet ; 

Space  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  filled  mostiy  with  shale  and 
soft  sandstone,  with  a  thin  coal  about  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  Plazlerigg  coal,  in  the  bed  of  the  Licking,  near  West 
Liberty ; 

Main  cuboidal  cannel  coal,  of  Morgan  county,  three  to  four  feet ; 

Sandstone  and  shale,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  all ; 

Fifteen  to  twenty  inch  bituminioos  coal ; 

Sigillaria  and  calamites  sandstone,  with  lenticular  veins  of  coal;  in 
some  places  three  in  number,  from  two  to  eighteen  inches  thick  at 
Benton's  mill,  forty  to  fifty  in  all ; 

Thin  coal  and  shale  under  the  above  sandstone ; 

Dark  shales  with  carbonate  of  iron,  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in  thick- 
ness; 

Bituminous  coal,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  the  bed  of  Caney,  half  a 
mile  below  Burton's  mill ; 

Conglomerate  ?  below  the  bed  of  Caney. 

The  main  lower  cannel  coal  of  Morgan  county,  appears  to  occupy 
the  same  geological  horizon  as  coal  D,  of  Lesley's  section,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania measures,  for  reasons  given  in  the  first  chapter;  if  so,  then  it 
is  a  coal  higher  in  the  series  than  coal  C,  the  great  repository  of  cannel 
coal  of  Pennsylvania.  The  identification  of  these  coals  requires,  how* 
ever,  a  detailed  survey  to  establish  their  position  satisfaotorily.  The 
main  cannel  coal  of  Caney  and  Elk  Fork,  is  full  of  remains  of  /S%- 
marioy  impressed  completely  in  the  substance  af  the  coal  itself ^  in  an  ex- 
cellent state  of  preservation,  another  evidence  that  this  kind  of  vegetsr 
tion  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  cannel  coal. 
'  The  composition  of  these  coals  of  the  upper  Licking,  will  be  seen 
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by  consulting  Dr.  Peter's  report,  from  Nos.  286  to  297,  inclusive,  un- 
der  the  head  of  Morgan  county. 

A  specimen  firom  the  Schoolfield  bank,  investigated  for  its  oily  pro- 
ducts by  Dr.  Peter,  yielded,  from  one  thousand  parts,  one  hundred  and 
jseventy-six  parts  by  weight  of  crude  oil ;  Breckenridge  coal  yielding, 
from  the  same  weight,  three  hundred  and  eighteen  parts.  The  vola- 
tile combustible  matter  yields  forty -four  to  forty-five  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  coal.  The  ashes  six  to  seven  per  cent  The  ashes  seem, 
however,  to  be  variable  in  different  parts  of  the  bed,  since  one  speci- 
men, No.  686,  yielded  21.5  per  cent  of  ashes. 

No  specimens  have  yet  been  analysed  from  the  waters  of  Caney. 

Above  the  forks  of  the  Stone  Goal  branch  of  main  Caney,  the  stream 
runs  for  a  long  distance  over  bare  ledges  of  cannel  coal,  which  meas- 
ures here  firom  thirty  to  thirty-six  inches.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
Stone  Coal  branch,  the  cannel  coal  rests  on  a  bluish  grey  fire  clay, 
which  runs  into  sandstone,  higher  up  on  that  stream.  At  some  places 
there  is  a  little  bituminous  coal  under  the  cannel ;  but  in  others,  it  is 
all  cannel. 

In  the  divide  between  Caney  and  Red  river,  there  is  some  limestone 
where  the  barren  coal  measures  set  in. 

On  Grassy,  there  are  some  good  beds  of  coal,  but  these  I  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  explore ;  one  on  the  Shoal  branch,  near  Hampton's 
mill,  is  said  to  be  a  good  thick  bed. 

Several  salt  springs  and  deer  licks  occur  in  Morgan  county.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  salt  water  might  be  obtained  by  boring  in  some  of 
the  synclinal  troughs  of  these  coal  measures.  A  favorable  place  would 
probably  offer  itself  in  the  valley  of  the  Licking,  in  the  vicinity  of 
West  Liberty,  unless  the  inclination  of  the  strata  is  such  as  to  have 
permitted  a  drainage  of  the  saline  matter  in  a  northwest  direction. 

A  soil  was  collected  for  chemical  analysis  from  this  county,  over  the 
coal  measures  of  the  valley  of  Caney,  near  Judge  Ly kens',  support- 
ing a  growth  of  white  oak,  beech,  sugar-tree,  and  black  walnut  The 
original  undergrowth  was  cane,  hence  the  name  of  this  water  course. 

ADAIR,   GREEN,   ALLEN   AND   BARREN   COUNTIES. 

'  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  counties  are  within  the  range  of  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  The  lower  members  of  this  formation  lying, 
to  the  southeast,  and  the  middle  members  to  the  northwest,  capped  on 
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some  of  the  highest  points  with  the  upper  members.  The  former 
are  earthy  and  shaly,  and,  for  the  most  part,  dark  colored ;  the  latter, 
purer  limestone,  generally  lighter  colored,  and  more  massive  in  its 
beddings. 

The  succession  in  the  southeast  part  of  Barren  county,  of  the  lower 
group,  on  Glover^s  and  Skegg's  creeks,  is : 

First :  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges,  usually  an  encrinital  cellular  chert^ 
resembling  buhrstone ; 

Encrinital  and  pentremital  limestone ; 

Dark  grey  semi-crystalline  limestone,  used  in  the  construction  of 
chimneys ; 

Yellow  earthy  soft  silicious  mudstone ; 

Ash  colored,  earthy,  and  shaly  limestone  ; 

Geodiferous  earthy  limestone. 

Encrinital  limestone,  which  shows  itself  in  the  beds  of  this  stream, 
from  three  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  below 
the  highest  beds  here  indicated.  The  strata  here  occupying  the  sum- 
mits, are  probably  equivalent  to  the  lowest  beds  in  the  Barrens,  lying 
to  the  northwest,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  base  of  the 
barren  limestone  series,  or  middle  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous 
group. 

The  soil  on  the  high  grounds,  over  the  members  above  designated, 
except  where  it  is  based  on  the  red  clay,  seems  to  have  a  sour  tenden- 
cy, since  there  is  a  great  disposition  for  it  to  produce  sorrel  and  sour- 
wood,  in  the  old  clearings  sedgegrass.  This  land  would  be  very  much 
benefitted  by  liming. 

Where  the  Columbia  road  crosses  Cabin,  Dry  Fork,  Cedar,  and 
Glenn's  fork,  the  lowest  rocks  exposed  were  the  shaly  and  geodiferous 
limestone  of  the  lower  division  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group.  Be- 
tween Cedar  and  Glenn's  creeks,  the  strata  are,  for  the  most  part,  sha- 
ly, and  the  country  has  a  glady  aspect  The  land  derived  from  these 
beds  is  not  nearly  as  productive  as  that  based  on  the  red  clays  which 
underlie  about  one-half  of  Adair  county. 

In  the  bed  of  Russell  creek  is  a  compact  grey  sub-crystalline  lime- 
stone and  chert,  very  regularly  jointed,  one  set  of  joints  being  south 
35^  east;  another  set  south  50^  to  55^  west  This  limestone  under- 
lies the  shaly  limestone.    The  rocks  have  a  dip  6^  to  8^  to  the  south 
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10^  west     On  Russell  and  Caney  fork,  the  dip  becoming  more  wester- 
ly in  the  descent  of  that  stream.  • 

The  shaley  limestones  gradually  disappears  under  the  cavernous  beds 
of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  formation  near  the  western  borders 
of  Adair  county. 

The  cavernous  or  barren  limestones  of  the  middle  division  of  the 
sub-carboniferous  group  are  the  prevailing  rocks  of  Green  county, 
which  are  often  quite  cherty,  and  characterized  by  0.  crimsiriof  T.  la- 
meUosa?  Spirifer  striaiiis^ 

These  members  of  the  sub-carboniferous  group  range  in  a  south- 
west direction,  through  the  barrens  of  the  northwest  part  of  Barren 
and  Allen  counties. 

In  the  valley  of  Barren  river,  on  the  confines  of  these  two  coun- 
ties, the  local  uplift  of  the  strata  brings  the  black  lingula  shale  to  the 
surface,  its  entire  thickness  of  fifty  feet  being  exposed  a  mile  above 
where  the  Scottville  road  crosses  Barren  river,  but  it  sinks  rapidly 
down  stream  to  the  northwest,  which  brings  it  forty  feet  below  the  sur- 
&ce  at  a  point  where  a  boring  was  put  down  some  years  ago  for  salt, 
on  the  banks  of  Barren  river,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
bridge. 

About  one  hundred  feet  of  encrinital  and  shaly  limestone,  contain- 
ing concretions,  are  superimposed  on  the  black  Lingula  shale. 

A  few  feet  of  impure  grey  limestone  is  seen  just  at  the  water's  edge, 
below  the  black  slate,  at  the  point  of  greatest  elevation  of  the  strata. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  great  mass  of  soft  argillaceous 
shale  covering  the  black  slate  in  Barren  and  this  part  of  Allen  coun- 
ty ;  the  section  above  the  black  slate  being  analogous,  lithologically, 
to  those  heretofore  given  in  Russell  county,  and  very  different,  in  this 
respect,  from  those  in  Monroe  county. 

Characteristic  soils  of  the  more  productive  portion  of  the  Barren 
limestone  region,  based  on  red  day  sub-soil,  were  collected  from  Mr. 
Barlow's  &rm,  and  near  the  noted  locality,  of  the  ^^Big  Sink."  The 
result  of  the  analysis  of  one  of  these  varieties  will  be  seen  by  con- 
sulting Dr.  Peter's  report^  Nob.  225  and  227,  pages  136  and  137  of 
the  second  volume  of  Geological  B.eport.  This  soil  may  be  taken  aa 
a  type  of  the  best  soil  derived  from  that  member  of  the  sub-carbonif- 
eroos  group,  characterized  especially  by  the  Lithostrotion  of  the  Bar- 
rens, fonneriy  known  onder  the  name  of  StyUna^  which  prevails  through 
21 
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that  district  of  the  Bub-carboDiferous  limestoney  originally  an  open  coun- 
try of  grass  and  hazel  bushes,  destitute  of  timber,  now  grown  up,  to 
a  great  extent,  with  the  barren  oak.  {Quercus  Catesbm.)  This  soil 
is  well  adapted  for  small  grain  and  com,  and  brings  also  a  good  quality 
of  tobacco. 

In  Green  county  the  red  ferruginous  soil,  overlying  the  Barren  lime- 
stone formation,  in  the  vicinity  of  Oreensbui^,  is  elevated  firom  two 
hundred  and  forty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  above  Green  riv^, 
as  shown  in  the  following  partial  section  obtained: 
270.     Farming  land  oyer  the  red  fermgiDOUs  sub-soil  mixed  with  chert. 
210.     Bed  of  compact  limestone,  three  to  fire  feet  thick. 
205.    Schistoee  limestone,  three  feet. 
201.     Bed  of  compact  limestone,  one  to  two  feet. 

Soft  marly  rock. 
189.    Bottom  of  do.,  twelve  feet  thick. 

Sub-crystalline  limestones. 
170.    Bottom  of  do.,  externally  of  a  brownish-red  color. 
136.    Marly  limestones  and 

Top  of  Spirifer  limestone. 

Space  with  rocks,  moeU  j  concealed,  consistmg  of  light  and  dark-grey  semi- 
crystalline,  marly,  cherty  and  coralline  limestones. 
0.    Green  river. 

These  strata  have  a  westerly  dip,  in  some  places,  of  3^  to  4^  On 
Little  Barren  river  the  direction  of  the  observed  dip  was  north  70^ 
west 

Some  iron  ore  occurs  on  the  waters  of  Brush  creek,  near  the  line 
between  Green  and  Taylor. 

On  the  confines  of  Green  and  Hart  counties  hydraulic  limestone  is 
interstratified,  in  the  sub-carboniferous  group,  near  Williamson's  black- 
smith shop,  four  miles  from  the  turnpike,  and  eleven  miles  east  of 
Munfordsville. 

HART  COUNTY. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  tract  of  land  on  the  headwaters  of 
Roundstone,  and,  perhaps,  a  still  smaller  area  on  Bacon  ^reek,  the 
whole  of  this  county  is  based  on  the  sub^airboniferous  limestone. 

At  an  elevation  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  to  two  hundred  and 
seventy  feet  above  Green  river,  near  the  base  of  the  knobs,  south  of 
that  stream,  the  oolitic  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are  in 
place;  but  the  prevailing  members  that  underlie  the  principal  ftrming 
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districts  of  the  country  are  the  caveniouB  beds  of  this  formation,  the 
upper  beds  of  which  contain  8yringopora  (ramtdosa?) 

Foar  miles  north  of  Munfordsville,  the  conglomerate  shows  itself, 
increasing  in  quantity  towards  Bacon  creek.  In  the  elevated  county 
towards  the  mouth  of  Boundstone  creek,  and  perhaps  also  on  Bacon 
creek,  there  are  some  beds  of  coal,  but  their  extent  and  thickness  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained ;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  are  of 
workable  thickness. 

Amongst  the  many  subterranean  streams  of  Hart  county,  the  ^^  Blue- 
hole'"  must  be,  from  the  accounts  of  the  citizens,  (for  I  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in  person^)  one  of  the  most  curious 
and  remarkable,  from  its  immense  depth,  the  fine  fish  which  it  afibrds, 
and  the  singular  periodical  fluctuations  to  which  its  waters  are  said  to 
be  subject  It  is  supposed  to  have  some  connection  with  6j:een  river, 
firom  which  stream,  during  high  stages,  the  water  rushes  with  such  vior 
lence,  as  to  overpower  and  piuralyze  the  fishes  swept  in  by  the  veloci- 
ty of  the  current  This  singular  locality  is  situated  three  or  four  ^liles 
firom  Munfbrdsville,  and  not  far  from  Green  river. 

TAYLOR  AND  LARUE  COUNTIES. 

All  the  high  table  lands  of  l^hese  counties  are  based  on  the  sub- 
carboniferous  limestone.  To  Uie  northe^^t,  on  the  slope,  descending 
to  the  waters  of  Salt  river,  the  sections  expose  the  sub-c<irbonif<^us 
fireestone,  ash  colored  shale,  and  black  slate. 

The  section  obtained,  on  Muldrow's  Hill,  in  Larue,  will  give,  per- 
haps, the  best  ide^  of  the  section  of  the  strata  in  this  part  of  the  state : 

420.  Terminus  of  turnpike.* 

416.  Solid  limestone. 

410.  Marly  shale,  with  limestone. 

S76,  Ash  oolored  diale  allernatingr- 

360.  Dark  shales. 

350.  Thick  bedded  bluish  grey  limestone. 

345.  Buff  soft  shale. 

342.  Thick  bedded  limestone. 

Cherty  limestone. 

330.  Thin  and  thick  bedded  UmMtoQd. 

315.  Limestone  decomposing. 

310.  Solid  beds  of  limestone. 

305.  Schistose  limestone. 

•The  highest  points  of  MoMrow's  HUl,  are  from  aiaety  to  om  hwidred  £Mt  higber. 
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300.  Hard  solid  limesUme  in  beds  from  six  to  e^bteen  inebes. 

S90.  Bluish  grey  earthy  calcareous  rock. 

f  85.  Thick-bedded  limestone. 

f  65.  Base  of  do.,  and  top  of  knob  freestone,  with  intereaktions  of  shale. 

140.  Base  of  do.,  and  top  of  ash  colored  shales. 

65.  Black  slate. 

25.  Base  of  do. 

25.  Top  of  encrinital  limestone. 

20.  Magnestan  limestone. 

0.  Bed  of  Rolling  Fork  of  Salt  riyer,  at  New  Haven. 

These  thicknesses  are  subject  to  a  slight  correction,  for  southwester- 
ly dip  into  the  hill  side,  where  the  measurement  was  taken ;  bat  the 
various  divisions  of  the  sub-carboniferous  formation  of  Muldrow's  Hill, 
in  Larue  county,  will  not  vary  much  from — 

Upper  calcareous  division,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 

Middle  silicious  division,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet ; 

Lower  argillaceous  division,  seventy-five  feet. 

The  exact  line  of  junction  between  the  lower  argillaceous  division 
and  the  black  slate,  was  not  satisfactorily  seen  in  this  section ;  but,  ta- 
king the  thickness  of  the  black  slate  at  forty  feet,  which  is  probably 
nearly  correct,  it  will  make  the  ash  colored  shale  seventy-five  feet  in 
thickness. 

Three  sub-carboniferous  soils  were  collected  in  these  counties,  two  of 
which  are  very  distinct  in  their  character  and  composition.  The  one 
collected  in  Taylor  county,  from  the  oak  lands,  one  mile  southwest  of 
Allen  Garret's  Horse  Mill,  near  the  Bradsfordsville  and  Campbellsville 
road,  where  large  over-cup  oaks  grow,  that  frequently  attain  a  diame- 
ter of  three  feet^  is  remarkable  for  its  light  color  and  fine — almost  im- 
palpable— ^texture.  This  land  supports,  besides  the  large  over-oup 
oak,  several  other  varieties  of  timber — the  red,  scarlet,  barren,  black- 
jack and  chincapin  oaks;  with  mock-nut  hickory  and  dog  wood;  un- 
der-growth,  sassafirass,  shumach,  hazel-nut,  and  some  huckleberry. 
This  soil  becomes,  by  cultivation,  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and  has  a 
mealy  appearance  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  tolerably  good  tobacco  land, 
yields  &om  thirty-tfive  to  fifty  bushels  of  com,  and  ten  bushels  of 
wheat  to  the  acre.  This  soil  is  derived,  chiefly,  firom  the  ash-colored 
shales  and  washings  from  the  knob  freestone.  It  is  like  some  of  the 
quaternary  soils  of  southwestern  Kentucky,  and  fix)m  the  striking  re^ 
semblance  to  these  I  have  been  led  to  suspect  that  a  large  portioa  of 
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the  fine  marly  quaternary  loams  must  haye  been  mainly  dmyed  fix>m 
the  debris  of  tiiis  geological  formation,  together,  perhaps,  with  the  fine 
shales  of  the  Coal  Measures. 

Another  variety  of  soil  was  collected  in  Taylor  county,  three  and  a 
half  to  four  mUes  northwest  of  Campbellsville,  in  the  black  and  red 
oak  lands,  where  there  are  loose  blocks  of  cellalar  chert  overlying  beds 
of  limestone  shale.  The  red  and  white  oaks  grow,  on  this  soil,  to 
very  laige  dimensions.  In  old  clearings  a  dense  growth  of  small  white 
poplars,  briars,  persimmons,  scrub-oak,  and  shumach,  very  soon  come  up, 
spontaneously;  there  is  so  great  a  disposition  in  the  soil  to  produce 
shrubbery  of  this  kind  that  it  becomes  a  great  annoyance  to  the  far- 
mer. 

The  third  variety  was  collected  in  Lurue  county,  on  a  &rm  two  miles 
fix>m  Hodgenville,  then  occupied  by  Daniel  Kennedy,  over  the  beds 
of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  and  associate  stylina  chert,  where  the 
growth  is  black  and  white  oak,  mock-nut,  and  pignut  hickory,  with  an 
undergrowth  of  dog  wood,  persimmons,  sassafirass,  and  shumach.  This 
land  has  a  tendency  to  come  up  in  sassafrass,  shumack,  briars,  and 
blackberrys.  The  soil  has  not  as  red  a  color  as  is  frequently  the  case 
amongst  the  stylina  chert  beds  of  sulM»trboniferous  limestone,  and  is 
much  paler  than  it  is  one  mile  west  of  this  locality,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  South  fork  of  the  Big  South  fork  of  Nolin  creek.  This  soil  is 
better  adapted  for  wheat  than  com,  yielding,  on  an  aventge,  fifteen 
bushels  of  wheat 

The  best  soil  of  Larue  county  lies  between  Middle  and  Nolin  creek. 

The  base  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  at  its  junction  with  the 
knob  fireestone,  on  the  east  branch  of  Pitman  creek,  consists  of  alter- 
nations of  encrinital  with  brownish  and  ash-culored  shale,  chert,  and 
limestone  shale.  There  is  a  bed  of  solid  limestone  both  below  and 
above  this  shale. 

On  the  comb  of  the  main  range  of  Muldrow's  Hill,  north  of  Pit- 
man creek,  quantities  of  white  and  other  quartzoee  pebbles  are  strew- 
ed on  the  surface,  apparently  the  debris  of  the  remnant  of  an  outlier  of 
the  conglomerate  and  millstone  grit,  at  the  base  of  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures, which,  at  one  time,  capped  this  hill,  where,  in  consequence  per* 
haps  of  some  local  subsidence  of  the  strata,  it  appears  in  a  situation 
wheie  it  would  otherwise  not  be  expected. 


•/-?• 
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At  the  Liok  Gap,  in  the  northeftst  ooroer  of  Taylor  county,  the 
black  slate  is  surmounted  by  the  ash-colored  shale.  On  Tallow  or 
Block  House  creek  there  is  a  complete  labyrinth  of  knobs,  where  the 
arable  land  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  slopes  and  contracted  flats 
along  the  course  of  that  stream.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part  is  of  a  sim- 
ilar character  to  that  collected  near  Allen  Garret's  Horse  Mill.  The 
ash-colored  shale  is  surmounted  in  places  with  mudatone  and  chert 

CHBISIIAN,  lOIMD^  LOO  iN,  AND  SIMPSON  0OUNTIB8. 

The  Coal  Measures  of  the  northern  part  of  Christian  county  have  been 
described  both  in  the  report  of  the  Topographical  Assistant,  and  also 
in  the  Ist  vol.  of  the  Geological  Report,  page  126. 

The  middle  and  southern  part  of  this  county  and  Todd,  and  the 
whole  of  Logan  and  Simpson  counties,  are  based  on  the  sub-carboni- 
ferous limestone,  and  chiefly  on  the  cavernous  beds  of  that  limestone 
group.  The  southern  parts  of  these  counties  present  a  very  fine  level 
agricultural  district 

The  chemical  analyses  of  some  soils  firom  this  portion  of  the  snb- 
carboniferous  limestone  of  Kentucky,  have  been  completed,  and  will 
be  seen  by  consulting  No.  20,  page  272,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub- 
soil, firom  the  same  locality,  being  No.  216,  on  page  147,  of  the  Second 
VoL  of  this  Report.  No.  161  page  355,  of  First  Report;  the  sub<soil 
fi*om  the  same  locality  being  No.  480,  page  260,  of  the  Second  Vol.  of 
this  Report;  No.  62  and  63  of  the  First  Report,  page  356  and  357; 
No.  141,  page  342,  of  the  First  Report;  the  sub-soil  from  the  same 
locality  is  No.  217,  page  244,  of  the  Second  Vol.  of  Report 

Nearly  opposite  the  ^^Mineral  Spring,''  on  Mr.  Lindsey's  property, 
a  bed  of  hydraulic  limestone  is  interstratified  in  the  sub-carboniferous 
group  of  Christian  county,  beneath  which  a  fine  spring  issues. 

There  are  numerous  extensive  caves  in  the  southern  part  of  ChristiaQ, 
and  many  subterranean  water  courses  which  issue  occasionally,  in  bold 
streams,  sufficient  to  turn  a  large  mill;  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these 
is  Dr.  Quarles'  ^^Big  Spring,'*  not  far  firom  the  Tennessee  line.  Near  the 
Davis  station,  by  John  BelVs^  there  are  several  extensive  caves,  which 
have  been  excavated  and  weathered  out  <^  the  cherty  and  earthy  lime- 
stone of  the  sub-carboniferoos  group.  In  the  eariy  settlement  of  the 
country  James  Daviess  lived  for  some  time  in  one  of  these  caves,  which 
has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  the  channel  of  a  subter- 
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^  zanean  stream:  its  entrance  opens  towards  Cave  creek,  which  flows  near 
by.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  southern  part  of  these  counties  has  been 
prairie,  except  the  belts  of  timber  along  the  water  courses.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  soil  has  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  grasses,  and  was  origin- 
ally clothed  with  a  most  luxuriant  growth  of  ^^beirren  grass,"  nearly  as 
high  as  a  man  on  horseback.  After  the  settlement  of  the  country  this 
grass  died  out,  and  timber,  chiefly  black  oak,  hickory,  and  hazel  bushes, 
took  its  place,  where  the  fires  were  kept  out. 

Reticulated  corals,  allied  to  Gargonia  infundibuUformis^  are  the  most 
abundant  fossil  in  the  sub-carboniferoos  limestone,  near  the  line  of 
Christian  and  Todd. 

A  copious  spring  issues  from  the  cavernous  limestone,  near  the 
Chimney  cave.    This  forms  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  Red  river. 

Near  Trenton,  in  Todd  county,  the  limestone  has  an  oolitic  structure, 
some  beds  of  which  might  aflbrd  a  good  cream-colored  marble;  other 
beds  are  semi-crystalline,  and  contain  a  Products  allied  to  the  Coroj 
remains  of  PMUipsia  and  Terebratulce. 

Deep  and  sub-soil  plowing  is  found  very  beneficial  in  the  soil  of 
this  part  of  Kentucky.  No.  136,  on  page  357  of  the  1st  volume, 
will  be  found  the  analysis  of  the  soil  collected  two  miles  from  the  Elk 
fork  of  Red  river,  in  the  oak  timber.  The  sub-soil  is  yellow  or  red- 
dish-yellow. With  the  exception  of  occasional  depressions  over  ^sink- 
holes" this  country  is  level,  and  well  adapted  for  farming. 

On  the  Elk  fork  the  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone  are 
ledges  of  sonorous  bluish-grey  close  textured  limestone,  with  some 
segregations  of  black  flint  (chert.) 

In  the  adjacent  ravines  the  under-clay  is  quite  red,  and  contains 
Lithosirotian  {StyUna^  hascitifarme^  Syringoparoy  and  a  JBeUerophan, 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  MulcuSy  but  which  is,  probably,  a  dis- 
tinct species. 

There  are  three  tderably  good  layers  of  building  stone  in  the  dark- 
grey  close  textured  limestone  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elk  fork  of  Red 
river,  almost  free  from  cherty  concretions,  which  are  very  numerous  in 
the  layers  near  the  waters  edge  above  the  bridge.  On  the  left  bank 
of  this  stream,  a  section  of  about  sixty-five  feet  of  rock  is  exposed, 
where  the  origin  of  chert  is  very  plainly  seen  in  the  form  of  nearly 
spherical  and  mammillary  segregations,  projecting  from  the  snrfiuse  of 
the  ledges.    The  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  about  3°  north  northeast 
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Some  of  the  rock  has  the  texture  of  lithographic  limestone,  but  are  not 
suflSciently  uniform,  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen,  to  be  valuable  for  that 
purpose. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  above  Holiingsworth*s  mill  a  fine  spring  issues 
firom  a  cavernous  fissure  in  the  limestone,  about  five  yards  firom  the 
Elk  fork,  and  runs  underground  into  that  stream. 

A  fine  fanning  country  of  the  same  description  extends  from  the 
Elk  fork  to  Keysburg,  based  on  the  same  formation,  with  occasional 
sinkholes. 

Between  Keysburg  and  Whippoorwill  creek  there  are  occasional  ex- 
posures of  sub-carboniferous  limestone  and  Lifhostrotion  chert  The 
country,  however,  is  not  so  level  as  west  of  the  Elk  fork. 

The  limestone  which  has  been  used  in  the  foundation  of  the  bridge 
over  Whippoorwill  creek  is  full  of  Frodtictus  punctatus.  The  same  kind 
of  country  extends  to  Little  Whippoorwill  and  Spring  creeks.  On  the 
former  stream  low  ledges  of  dark-grey  cherty  limestones  are  visible. 
The  soil  is  based  on  red  under-clays.  This  country  is  better  suited  for 
clover  and  timothy  than  for  blue-grass.  The  sedge-grass  has  a  great 
disposition  to  come  up  spontaneously  on  this  land,  and  is  considered 
by  the  farmers  generally  to  have  an  injurious  influence  on  the  ground, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  prevents  the  land  from  washing. 

The  beds  of  the  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  which  show  themselves 
nearest  the  surface,  in  the  central  part  of  Simpson,  are  schistose  dark- 
grey  limestones,  with  spheroidal  cherty  segregations,  with  fine  speci- 
mens of  Lithosiroiiony  {StyUna-)  In  the  northern  part  of  this  couur 
ty  the  sub-soil  is  redder  than  in  the  southern  part,  and  lie  shallow,  so 
as  to  be  easily  reached  by  deep  ploughing.  The  growth  is  chiefly  bar- 
ren oak,  with  some  hickory  and  walnut 

REMARKS  IN  CONOLUSION. 

Every  county  in  the  state  has  now  received  a  general  geological  ex- 
amination. The  detailed  survey  has  been  extended  over  Union,  Hop- 
kins, Greenup,  and  part  of  Hancock,  a  small  portion  of  Crittenden, 
Christian,  Carter,  and  Lawrence.  The  base  line  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  ex- 
tended, by  the  close  of  this  season^s  field-work,  about  eighty  to  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  in  a  due  east  course 
through  the  state. 
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If  we  were  in  possession  of  a  correct  geographical  map  of  the  entire 
state,  the  geological  data  now  collected  would  enable  me  to  lay  down^ 
with  approximate  general  accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  different  for- 
mations, but  not  all  the  meanders  of  the  same,  except  in  the  counties 
which  have  received  a  special  geologico-topographical  survey. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  western  coal  field  it  is  now  only 
necessary  to  connect  the  surveys  on  the  confines  of  Hopkins  and 
Muhlenburg  with  those  made  this  season  in  Hancock,  through  Muh* 
lenburg,  Ohio,  parts  of  Butler,  Edmonson,  Grayson,  and  Breckinridge 
counties.  This  might  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  two  years 
more,  with  sufficient  force. 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  eastern  coal  field,  from  the  surveys 
on  the  edge  of  Greenup  and  Carter,  to  the  Tennessee  line,  through 
Carter,  Morgan,  the  edge  of  Bath,  Montgomery,  Estill,  Owsley,  Mad* 
ison,  Rockcastle,  Laurel,  Pulaski,  Wayne,  and  Clinton,  would  require 
a  longer  period,  because  the  distance  and  area  is  greater,  and  the  coun- 
try much  more  difficult  to  survey. 

To  accomplish  this  work  in  the  shortest  time,  I  would  recommend 
that  there  be  one  Topographical  Assistant  employed  exclusively  on 
the  western  con^field,  and  another  on  the  eastern  coal-field,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expenditure  required  for  one  man  to 
travel  to  and  from  the  distant  portions  of  the  State,  and  because,  by 
this  arrangement,  each  Topographical  Assistant  could  head  personally 
his  respective  corps,  and  the  assistant  of  each  could  then  carry  the  lev- 
els with  the  theodolite,  simultaneously  witn  the  compass  lines,  which, 
by  the  previous  arrangement,  has  only  been  very  partially  accomplish- 
ed. For  the  want  of  accurate  levels  on  the  out-crops  of  the  diflerent 
coal  beds,  it  has  sometimes  been  impossible  to  make  up  a  correct  opin- 
ion in  regard  to  the  dip  of  the  measures,  and  the  consequent  topo^ 
graphical  proof  of  the  identity  of  coal  beds ;  an  investigation,  which 
now,  in  the  present  progress  of  the  survey,  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important,  interesting,  and  essential  features  of  the  geological  survey, 
in  connection  with  the  palaeontological  evidence  of  the  equivalency  of 
the  different  beds  now  assuming  a  form,  in  western  geology,  not  only 
of  the  highest  import  to  Kentucky,  but  also  in  all  other  states  where 
coal  regions  exist ;  and  that  not  only  as  a  matter  of  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  a  subject  having  perhaps,  as  important  a  practical  bearing 

as  any  connected  with  the  science  of  Geology. 
22 
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In  the  further  prosecution  of  the  Geological  survey,  there  is  n  o 
doubt  that  the  first  and  most  important  work  to  be  done,  is  the  further 
extension  of  the  lines  defining,  topographically,  the  precise  boundaries 
of  her  two  coal-fields,  and  surveying,  simultaneously,  the  beds  of  coal  and 
iron  ore  lying  adjacent  to  those  lines.  Next  in  order,  should  come  the 
filling  up  of  the  topographical  work  still  lacking  in  the  interior  of  the 
coal-fields.  This  would  comprise,  in  the  western  coal-field,  the  whole 
of  the  counties  of  Henderson  and  Daviess,  and  the  portions  of  Ohio, 
Muhlenburg,  and  Grayson,  lying  within  the  marginal  survey.  In  the 
eastern  coal-field,  Breathitt,  Floyd,  Pike,  Letcher,  Perry,  Harlan,  Clay, 
Knox,  Whitley,  and  the  parts  of  Carter,  Morgan,  Owsley,  Laurel,  and 
Pulaski,  which  might  lie  within  the  marginal  survey.  After  that 
would  come  the  survey  along  the  boundary  lines  between  the  forma- 
tions belonging  to  the  sub-carboniferous,  Devonian,  Upper,  Lower  Si- 
lurian, extending  through  the  counties  of  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Mont- 
gomery, Estill,  Madison,  Garrard,  Lincoln,  Casey,  Russell,  Cumber- 
land, Taylor,  Marion,  Larue,  Nelson,  Bullitt  and  Jeilerson.  These  are 
the  counties  which  require  especially  to  be  topographically  surveyed, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  construct  a  reliable  geological  map  of  Kentucky, 
one  of  the  great  ulterior  objects  of  the  survey. 

The  base  line  is  now  carried  entirely  across  the  western  coal  field, 
affording  now,  not  only  a  basis  of  departure  for  all  surveys  to  start 
from,  in  Henderson  and  Daviess  counties ;  but  the  means,  also,  of  clos- 
ing and  connecting  any  surveys  already  commenced,  or  which  maybe 
undertaken  in  the  western  coal  field. 

A  short  time  will  suffice  to  carry  that  line  into  the  eastern  coal  field, 
where  it  can  be*  taken  up  by  the  eastern  corps  and  carried  across  that 
field,  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  objects  in  that  district  of  the  State. 

In  the  two  hundred  and  two  soils,  sub-soils  and  under-clays  collect- 
ed from  different  geological  formations,  which  have  already  undergone 
a  chemical  analysis,  and  are  reported  in  this  and  the  two  preceding  vol- 
umes, Kentucky  has  already  undoubtedly  done  more  towards  obtaining 
a  just  knowledge  of  her  agricultural  resources,  than  any  State  in  the 
Union.  There  remains,  however,  much  to  be  done,  even  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  survey,  as  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  counties 
from  which  either  the  analyses  cannot  be  completed  in  time  for  this 
report,  or  from  whicb  soils  have  yet  to  be  collected  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  chemist     Farther,  in  many  of  the  counties  from  which 
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soils  have  been  collected,  and  the  chemical  anal}'^ses  reported,  there  are 
often  several  other  varieties  of  soils  that  should  be  selected  and  ana- 
lysed, in  order  to  give  a  complete  insight  into  the  Agricultural  char- 
acter of  the  county. 

Besides  the  soils  now  on  hand,  ready  for  the  labors  of  the  chemist, 
there  are  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  specimens  of  ores,  coals,  lime- 
stones, marls,  &c.,  that  still  remain  in  the  chemical  department  of  the 
survey  at  Lexington,  besides  probably  as  many  more  recently  collect- 
ed, and  not  yet  placed  in  the  chemist's  hands. 

In  the  Paleontological  department  of  the  survey,  including  the 
very  important  investigations  connected  with  the  identification  of  coals 
by  the  organic  remains  in  their  shaly  roofs,  only  a  commencement  has 
yet  been  made.  My  own  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  in  field  and 
general  office  work  that  I  have  been  able,  as  yet,  to  devote  but 
very  little  time  to  the  specific  determinations  of  the  many  new  species 
of  organic  remains  which  have  been  collected.  Before  they  can  be  la- 
beled, classified,  and  placed  in  the  state  cabinet,  these  specimens  must 
receive  a  thorough  paleontological  investigation.  Ten  plates  of  impor- 
tant and  interesting  genera  and  species  will  appear,  and  be  described  in 
this  volume;  of  these,  the  fossil  plants  have  been  studied  and  described 
by  M.  Leo  Lesquereux;  the  crinoidea  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  and  the 
Coal  Measure  molusca  by  Edward  T.  Cox.  The  two  latter  gentlemen 
I  have  aided  occasionally  with  counsel  and  opinion,  where  doubt  and 
difficulties  have  arisen,  but  otherwise  my  duties  have  not  permitted 
me  to  share  in  their  descriptions. 

The  correspondence  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  which 
I  have  had  personally  to  attend  to,  has  already  become  &  business  which 
encroaches  largely  on  my  other  duties. 

To  render  the  Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky  a  complete  and  gen* 
erally  useful  work,  all  that  has  been  above  enumerated  must  be  done. 
It  will  then  be  in  a  condition,  when  the  country  becomes  older,  richer^ 
and  the  forest  is  cleared  away,  to  be  connected  with  an  extended  trig^ 
onometiical  survey,  which  all  the  states  of  the  union  will  undoubtedly 
ultimatdy  receive,  upon  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  the  ordinance  sur* 
Vey  of  England,  a  work,  which,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  conn* 
try,  is  impracticable,  without  an  outlay  beyond  the  means  of  its  pre^ 
sent  population.  D.  D.  OWEN, 

State  Geoloffisf. 
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Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Geological  Survey,  ) 
Lexivgtorij  Ey.  September  14,  1857.  \ 

D.  D.  Owen,  M.  D: 

Dear  Sir : — In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  herewith  transmit 
to  your  address,  my  report  of  the  Chemical  Work,  done  in  this  Labo^ 
ratory,  since  the  preparation  of  the  second  volume. 

As  you  will  perceive,  the  time  employed  has  been  mainly  occupied 
with  the  analyses  of  soils  and  sub-soils,  which  have  generally  been  col- 
lected by  you  in  series  of  three  or  four  from  each  locality ;  including  the 
virffin  soilj  soil  from  an  old  cultivated  fidd^  sub-soil  from  the  old  fields  and 
sometimes  the  under^day  and  underlying  rock  stratum^  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  exhibit,  by  means  of  the  Chemical  Analyses,  the  changes  which  may 
have  been  produced  in  the  various  soils  by  cultivation,  and  the  remo- 
val of  agricultural  products,  without  the  application  of  manure,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  the  immediate  sub-soil,  undcr-clay,  and  subjacent 
rock  strata,  and  the  probable  influence  they  may  exert  upon  the  su- 
perficial soil. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  as  you  will  perceive  on  the  perusal  of  the 
accompanying  report,  the  analyses  demonstrate,  in  regard  to  these,  as 
to  the  soils  previously  examined,  a  notable  change  attributable  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil;  more  especially  a  diminution  of  the  quantity  of 
those  mineral  elements  which  are  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  and 
which  have  been  mainly  removed  from  it  in  the  various  agricultural 
products  which  have  been  carried  from  the  soil.     The  analyses  report^ 
ed  in  the  accompanying  report,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
138  Soils,  sub-soils,  and  under  clays. 
16  Limestones. 
12  liimonite  iron  ores. 
7  Carbonate  of  iron  ores. 
12  Coals. 
0  Mineral  waters. 
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6  Sandstones. 

5  Shales. 

6  Marls. 

3  Clays.       • 

2  Iron  furnace 

slags. 

2  Pig  irons. 

2  Efflorescence 

and  mineral  Cbsetetes. 

220  in  all. 

There  remain,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  large  number  of  inter- 
esting specimens,  of  your  recent  collections,  consisting  of  between  fifly 
and  a  hundred  soils,  &c.,  and  more  than  an  equal  number  of  iron  ores, 
coals,  limestones,  (hydraulic  and  common,)  marls,  &c.  &c.,  which  will 
be  examined  early  next  year,  should  the  next  General  Assembly  make 
the  necessary  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  Geological 
Survey. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ROBERT  PETER. 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


SOIL  ANALYSIS. 

The  processes  pursued  in  the  analyses  of  the  soils,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Geological  Survey,  have  not  been  previously  detailed,  be- 
cause it  was  thought  that  it  might  prove  tedious  and  uninteresting  to 
the  general  reader;  but,  with  a  view  to  enable  those  who  are  quali6ed, 
by  chemical  studies,  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of  the  methods  of  re- 
search, by  which  the  results  detailed  in  this  and  the  preceding  reports 
were  obtained,  it  is  thought  advisable  now  to  record  the  routine  of  the 
operations.  The  general  reader  will,  at  least>  be  able  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  time,  care,  and  labor  necessary  to  make  a  good  and  useful 
analysis  of  a  soil. 

Prdimnary  operations. — ^The  soil  to  be  analyzed,  after  it  was  brought 
to  the  laboratory,  was  allowed  to  remain,  in  the  cotton  bag  in  which  it 
was  first  collected,  fully  exposed  to  the  warm  free  air  of  the  room,  un- 
til it  had  been  thoroughly  dried  at  the  common  temperature.  It  was 
then  passed  through  a  wire  seive  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  aper- 
tures to  the  inch,  and,  if  in  clods,,  rubbed  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  with 
precaution  not  to  grind  up  any  of  the  gravel  or  fragments  of  rock, 
&c.,  which  it  might  contain;  which  were  thus  removed  and  estimated. 
The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  bring  the  whole  specimen  of  soil  to 
a  state  of  uniform  mixture,  and  to  remove  from  it  the  coarser  gravel, 
vegetable  roots,  &c ,  which  it  might  contain. 

Digestion  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add. — ^For  this  process,  by 

which  we  hope  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  sdvble  matter  in  the  soU, 

which  is  immediately  availahlefor  vegetabh  nourishmenty  a  quantity, 

generally  thirty  grammes,  of  the  air-dried  soil,  is  weighed  and  placed 

in  an  eight-ounce  strong  vial,  with  a  close  fitting  stopper,  and  the  bot? 

tie  is  filled  up  with  distilled  water,  which  has  been  charged  with  pure 

carbonic  add  gas,  under  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.    The 

closely  stopped  bottie,  property  numbered,  is  then  allowed  to  remain, 

for  about  a  month,  in  a  sand-bath,  so  placed,  in  relation  to  the  fire, 

that  the  temperature  is  generally  about  tiu^t  qf  sunimer  hep^t    After 
23 
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this  time  the  coDtents  are  filtered,  and  the  clear  liquid  evaporated  care- 
fully to  dryness,  in  a  glass  beaker,  finishing  the  evaporation  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a  platinum  capsule.  After  this  dried 
extract  has  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
carefully  weighed,  and  its  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters  es- 
timated by  the  loss  which  the  dried  extract  sustains  after  these  matters 
had  been  completely  burnt  off  at  a  red  heat  over  the  spirit-lamp.  The 
fixed  residuum  of  the  extract,  after  burning  off  the  organic  and  volatile 
matters,  was  next  dissolved  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  with  a  little  ni- 
tric acid  added  to  per-oxidate  the  iron,  if  necessary;  the  solution  filter- 
ed, and  the  undissolved  silicoy  after  drying  and  ignition,  was  weighed. 
But,  of  most  of  the  soils  treated  in  this  way,  the  fired  residuum  was 
black  or  very  dark  colored,  from  the  presence  of  a  laige  proportion  of 
per-oxide  of  manganese,  and  consequently,  when  it  was  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  considerable  amount  of  chlorine  gas  is  evolved,  in 
mixture  with  the  carbonic  acid,  which  results  firom  the  dissolution  of 
the  carbonates  present  From  which  fact  it  is  evident  that,  in  most 
s(»1b,  especially  those  which  are  rich  in  organic  matters,  the  oxide  of 
manganese  exists  in  a  condition  to  be  easily  soluble  in  water  chained 
with  carbonic  acid. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  fia^ed  residuum  was  now  analyzed  in  the 
usual  way,  as  will  be  described  under  the  general  analysis.  It  not  be- 
ing thought  advisable,  in  the  analysis  of  this  extract,  however,  to  spend 
the  time  which  would  be  necessary  to  estimate  separately  the  alumina, 
oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the 
solution,  as  these  various  ingredients  are  more  completely  estimated  in 
the  general  analysis  of  the  soil — the  object  of  the  digestion  of  the  soil 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid  being,  as  above  stated,  mainly  to 
ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  easily  soluble  matter  present  in  it, 
which  would  probably  represent  the  quantity  of  immediate  available 
food  for  plants  which  it  contained. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  the  carbonates  of  lime,  magne- 
sia, and  manganese,  as  well  as  some  forms  of  the  organic  matter  of  the 
soil,  are  quite  soluble  in  the  carbonated  water,  the  extract  may  be  in 
oompaiatively  large  quantity,  if  these  substances  are  in  considerable 
proportion  in  the  soil,  whilst  there  may  be  a  relative  deficiency  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  or  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids;  so  that,  coaee- 
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queaUy,  tiie  actaal  weight  of  the  aolubk  matter^  extracted  by  the  wa- 
ter charged  with  carbonic  acid,  will  not  exactly  represent  the  present 
fertility  of  the  soil.  The  analysis  of  this  extract^  however,  it  is  be- 
lieved, is  carried  &r  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  these  relation- 
ships. 

HsUfnatian  of  the  fine  and  coarse  sand. — The  thirty  grammes  of  soil 
which  have  been  digested  in  the  water  charged  with  carbonio  acid, 
whilst  still  wet,  is  washed  out  of  the  filter  into  a  glass  cylinder,  in 
whiidi,  in  the  course  of  several  days,  the  sand  which  it  contains  is  wash- 
ed as  dean  as  possible  from  the  clay  and  finer  particles  of  the  soil: 
this  is  done  by  mixing  it  thoroughly  with  water,  allowing  it  to  stand 
until  the  sand  has  subsided,  then  pouring  off  the  turbid  water,  and  re- 
peating this  operation  until  the  sand  and  coarser  particles,  generally, 
settle  perfectly  dear.  The  sand,  &c.,  are  now  poured  on  a  filter,  dried 
at  212^  F.,  and  weighed;  it  is  then  sifted  through  a  seive  of  fine  bolt- 
ing cloth,  of  five  thousand  apertures  to  the  inch,  and  the  coarser  par- 
ticles weighed,  and  examined  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  although,  in  all  the  soils  exam- 
ined, very  fine  silicious  sand  exists  in  large  proportion,  all  that  is  wash- 
ed out  in  the  operation  just  described  is  not  of  this  character;  for,  in 
many  of  the  soils^specially  those  from  the  central  limestone  dis- 
tricts of  the  state — there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  rounded,  soft, 
ferruginous  miner<il,  resembling  concretions,  generally  small,  called  by 
some  ^^shot  iron  ore,''  or  larger,  called  'Hron  gravel,"  which  add  their 
weight  to  that  of  the  silicious  sand  washed  out  by  the  water.  These 
ferruginocyB  partides  dissolve,  mainly,  in  the  acids  in  which  the  soil  is 
digested  for  analysb;  and  thus  it  sometimes  appears  that  the  sand, 
&o^  washed  out  of  the  soil  by  water  may  be  more  in  weight  than  the 
sand  and  insoluUe  siUcaies  found  in  the  genecal  analysts. 

The  coarser  particles  of  some  other  of  the  soils,  especially  those 
from  the  Quaternary  Formation,  Coal  Measures,  or  sub-carboniferous 
sandstone,  are  firequently  silicious  sand;  and  sometimes  the  microscope 
discloses  in  it  rounded  grains  of  quartzose  minerals,  of  various  kinds^ 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  of  the  boulders  of  the  drift  period. 

GENERAL    ANALYSIS. 

The  general  analysis  of  the  soil  is  usually  completed  long  before 
the  processes  just  detailed  are  brought  to  a  condusion.    The  quantity 
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of  soil  taken  for  this  purpose  is  generally  two  grammes.  This  quan- 
tity, introduced  into  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  is  exposed  to  the 
temperature  of  400^  F.,  in  an  oil-bath,  for  three  or  four  hours,  and 
weighed  after  it  has  again  been  allowed  to  cool  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  loss  of  weight 
which  it  experiences  is  the  weight  of  the  moisture^  generally  called 
Hygnmelric  moisture;  the  quantity  of  which  generally  exemplifies  the 
absorptive  power  of  the  soil — in  other  words,  the  relative  amount  of 
water  which  it  is  capable  of  holding,  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  when 
it  is  apparently  perfectly  dry.  The  alumnaus  soils  hold  more  of  this 
moisture  than  the  sandy;  and  those  which  contain  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
organic  matters  hold  the  most  of  any;  the  organic  matters^  called  Hvr 
musy  Geinsj  &c.,  &c.,  by  writers^  having  a  higher  hygrometric  power 
than  almost  any  common  substances  known.  This  same  quantity  of 
soil  in  which  the  moisture  has  been  estimated  is  now  ignited  in  the 
crucible,  over  the  spirit-lamp,  with  free  exposure  to  the  air,  until  all  the 
organic  and  volatile  matters  are  burnt  off  and  dissipated.  Weighed 
with  the  same  precautions  the  loss  of  weight  gives  that  of  these  sub- 
stances, which  consist  of  black  or  brownish  oi^nic  matter,  (humus, 
geine,  &C.9  &o.,)  water,  with  traces  of  ammonia  and  nitric  acid. 

This  same  portion  of  the  soil  is  now  transferred  into  a  small  beaker 
glass,  and  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate  temperature,  in 
strong  nitric  acid,  to  which  a  littie  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added, 
for  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil,  by  the  process  of 
Sonnenschein.  For  this  purpose,  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  mixture 
is  filtered,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  molybdate  of  ammonisiis  added 
to  the  filtrate,'"'  which  is  then  evaporated  neariy,  but  not  quite,  to  dry- 
ness, on  the  sand-bath.  During  the  evapomtion,  the  excess  of  nitric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  the  chlorine  from  the  hydrochloric  acid,  decom- 
poses all  the  ammonia  of  the  molybdate  of  ammonia,  and  the  molyb- 
dic  acid  goes  down,  with  all  the  phosphoric  acid  present,  as  a  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water  and  in  pure  nitric  acid.  After  diluting  with 
pure  water  the  concentrated  acid  residuum,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  hours  to  settie  and  cool  thoroughly,  the  precipitate,  containing 
the  phosphoric  and  molybdic  adds,  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed 
with  cold  distilled  water;  all  the  other  materials  of  the  soil,  soluble  in 

•Tho  term/ttrote  it  applied  lo  tb«  clear  liquid  which  pasBes  through  the  filter. 
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diluted  nitric  acid  or  water,  pass  through  the  filter.  This  moist  pie- 
cipitate  is  now  dissolved  out  from  the  beaker  and  the  filter,  by  means 
of  water  of  ammonia,  and  bom  the  solution  the  ammonio-sulphate  of 
magnesia  precipitates  all  the  phosphoric  acid^  as  ammonio-phosphate  of 
magnesia ;  which,  ailer  standing  for  about  tweWe  hours,  is  collected  in  a 
filter,  v^hed  thoroughly  with  diluted  water  of  ammonia,  dried,  ignit- 
ed, and  weighed,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  estimated — ^its  proportion  to 
the  soil,  dried  at  400^  F.,  being  obtained  by  calculation.  When,  as 
sometimes  occurs,  a  considerable  excess  of  molybdic  acid  has  been 
thrown  down  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  to  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  an  excess  of  chloride  of  ammonium  is  necessary,  to  prevent 
some  of  it  from  falling  with  the  ammonio-phosphate  of  magnesia,  and 
causing  an  error  of  excess  in  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid; 
but,  when  conducted  with  the  precautions  indicated,  this  method,  which 
is  a  slight  modification  of  the  process  of  Sonnenschein,  is  found  to  be 
far  superior,  in  rapidity,  accuracy,  and  delicacy,  as  a  general  process  ap- 
plicable to  most  complex  mixtures,  to  any  other  hitherto  used  for  the 
estimation  of  phosphoric  acid;  and,  more  especially,  its  use  will  great- 
ly increase  the  certainty  and  utility  of  analyses  of  the  soil,  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  great  difiScuIty  accurately  to  estimate 
this  essential  ingredient. 

The  filtrate  from  the  mixed  precipitate  of  molybdic  and  phosphoric 
acids,  not  being  further  employed  in  the  analysis,  another  quantity  of 
two  grammes  of  the  same  soil,  which  has  been  sufficiently  dried  at  the 
temperature  of  400^  F.,  is  digested  for  about  ten  days,  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  in  the  sand-bath,  in  a  hard  glass  flask,  with  an  excess  of 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  a  little  pure  nitric  acid  has  been  add- 
ed— ^the  mixture  being  allowed  to  boil  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  end  of 
the  process.  After  dilution  with  water  the  mixture  is  then  filtered,  and 
the  sand  and  insoluble  silicates^  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  are  now 
accurately  weighed  and  recorded. 

The  filtered  solution  is  immediately  precipitated  with  pure  water  of 
ammonia,"*  and  the  precipitate,  (which  consists  of  alumina,  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  phosphates,  and  generally  some  magnesia,)  after 

»In  some  of  the  early  analysis  this  acid  filtrate  was  first  eraporated  to  full  dryness,  and  re- 
dissolved  in  dilated  hydrochloric  acid,  to  estimate  the  toUihU  mUea,  but  this  additional  process 
was  soon  abandoned,  because  it  was  believed  the  time  necessary  for  it  could  be  more  profitably 
employed  in  Increasing  the  number  of  the  comparative  analysea. 
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being  well  washed  with  hot  water  is  tmosferred,  while  yet  moist,  into  a 
silver  crucible,  in  which  it  is  digested  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath, 
in  pretty  strong  solution  of  absolutely  pure  potash  ;  which  dissolves 
out  the  alumina  from  the  other  ingredients,  (except  some  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  which  is  disregarded  in  this  process.)  The  potash  solution^ 
filtered  from  the  remiuning  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  and  the  mag- 
nesia, is  now  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  some  chlorate  of  potash 
being  added  to  destroy  any  organic  matter  which  might  interfere  with 
the  full  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  and,  after  the  solution  has  been 
concentrated  to  a  small  volume  by  evaporation,  the  alumina  is  thrown 
down  from  it  by  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  some  sulphuret  of  ammo- 
nium; it  is  washed  very  carefully  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and 
weighed.  The  mixed  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  the  magne- 
sia, remaining  frooi  digestion  in  the  potash  solution,  are  now  dissolved 
from  the  filter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  carefully  neutralized 
with  ammonia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
succinate  of  ammonia,  which  throws  it  down  as  basic  succinate  of  iron, 
leaving,  if  the  process  is  carefully  performed,  all  the  oxide  of  mangar 
nese  and  the  magnesia  in  the  solution.  On  filtering  the  mixture,  to 
separate  the  succinate  of  iron,  after  it  has  been  somewhat  washed  fipom 
the  filtrate,  some  ammonia  is  added  to  the  precipitate  in  the  filter, 
which,  by  withdrawing  firom  it  the  succinic  acid,  facilitates  the  subse- 
quent process  of  ignition  preparatory  to  weighing  the  oxide  of  iron. 

The  oxide  of  manganese  is  now  precipitated  from  the  filtrate,  alter  it 
has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation  to  a  small  bulk,  by  the  addition 
of  sulphuret  of  ammonium,  and  from  the  concentrated  filtrate,  any 
magnesia  which  may  be  present,  is  thrown  down  and  estimated  as 
triple  phosphate,  by  the  use  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia.  It 
is  recommended  by  Rose,  to  re-dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  sul- 
phuret of  manganese,  (precipitated  by  sulphuret  of  ammonium,)  and 
re-precipitated  it  with  carbonate  of  soda,  &c. ;  but  it  was  found  by  ex- 
periment, that  thorough  roasting  of  the  sulphuret  of  manganese,  con- 
verted it  easily  ^into  tiie  brown  oxide,  and  this  complication  of  the  pro- 
cess wac  thus  avoided. 

Returning  to  the  first  filtrate  from  the  precipitate,  by  the  addition 
of  ammonia,  to  the  original  acid  solution,  which  contains  all  the  lime, 
most  of  the  magnesia,  some  oxide  of  manganese,  the  sulphuric  add, 
and  the  alkalies ; — simultaneous  with  the  operations  which  have  just 
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been  described,  we  throw  down  the  lime,  from  this  filtrate,  by  the  ad- 
tion  to  it  of  oxalate  of  ammonia ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
dry,  ignite  it,  treat  it  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
weigh  it ;  the  lime  is  thus  estimated  as  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  usual 
way.  To  the  filtrate  from  the  oxalate  of  lime,  which  now  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  ammonia  Siilts  is  next  added  an  excess  oi perfectly 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  evaporated  to  complete  dryness,  on  the  sand- 
bath.  In  this  process,  proposed  by  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  the  ni- 
tric acid  destroys  all  the  ammonia  salt,  and  leaves  the  magnesia,  oxide 
of  managanese,  and  alkalies,  as  nitrates,  with  any  sulphuric  add  which 
may  have  been  in  the  soil,  provided  a  heat  suflicient  to  dissipate  that 
acid  has  not  been  used  at  the  latter  end  of  the  operation.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  where  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  free 
ammonia,  or  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  the  liquid,  that  some  of  the 
ammonia  is  left  as  nitrate  of  ammonia,  which  is  more  difficult  to  de- 
compose than  the  hydrochlorate  in  an  excess  of  nitric  acid;  and  which, 
if  lefl  in  the  residuum,  would  interfere  with  the  subsequent  processes. 
To  remove  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  new  portion  of  nitric  acid 
with  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  which,  by  the  evolution  of  chlorine, 
soon  destroys  the  ammonia  which  is  present 

The  dried  residuum  of  nitrates,  &c.,  is  now  removed  from  the  sand- 
bath,  allowed  to  cool,  and  drenched  with  pure  aceric  acid,  and  a  sufB- 
cint  quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  enough  of  pure  acetate  of  baryta 
is  added  to  the  dilute  solution  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  acid ; 
after  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of  baryta  has  subsided,  it  is  collected 
by  filtration,  washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed,  and  thus  the  sulphu- 
ric add  of  the  soil  is  estimated. 

The  filtmte  from  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  now  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  transferred,  by  means  of  a  little  oxalic  acid  and  water,  into 
a  small  porcelain  capsule,  in  which  it  is  heated  and  evaporated  again  to 
dryness  with  an  excess  of  pure  oxalic  acid,  which  changes  the  nitrates 
into  oxalates.  The  dried  residuum,  which  contains  the  magnesia,  some 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  alkalies,  is  next  perfectly  ignited,  which 
changes  the  oxalates  to  carbonates,  any  excess  of  baryta  from  the  acetate 
being  also  changed  to  carbonate. 

To  separate  the  alkalies  from  the  other  ingredients  of  this  residuum, 
it  is  thoroughly  washed  with  water  through  a  filter,  and  the  dissolved 
alkaline  carbonates  changed  to  chlorides  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hy- 
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drocbloric  add ;  the  saline  residaum,  after  oomplete  evaporation  and 
ignition  of  this  solution  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  is  wdghed 
and  the  weight  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  is  recorded.  Be-dissolving 
this  mixture  of  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  in  water,  the  two 
alkalies  are  separated  and  estimated  in  the  usual  way,  by  evaporation 
of  the  solution  in  a  water-bath  with  chloride  of  platinum,  washing  the 
soda-chloro-platinate  from  the  potash  salt,  which,  collected  on  a  weigh- 
ed filter,  aiid  dried  at  212^,  is  weighed,  and  thus  tiie  potash  and  soda 
are  estimated. 

The  moffnesiaj  which  remains  in  the  portion  of  the  residuum  which 
is  insoluble  in  water,  is  now  dissolved  on  the  filter  in  diluted  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  after  evaporation  of  the] solution,  and  ignition  in  a  plati- 
num capsule,  it  is  weighed  as  sulphate.  Should  there  be  much  oxide 
of  manganese  in  the  insoluble  residuum,  the  magnesia  is  dissolved  out 
of  the  mixture  by  means  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  (sulphuric  acid  being 
subsequently  added  to  the  filtrate  &c.,  to  convert  it  to  sulphate,)  and  the 
oxide  of  manganese  separately  estimated. 

By  this  mode  of  analysis,  it  will  be  seen,  that  with  the  exception  of 
the  moisture,  organic  matters,  and  phosphoric  acid,  which  are  estimated 
in  a  separate  quantity  of  the  soil,  all  its  ingredients  are  determined 
from  a  single  weighed  portion,  and  thus  a  useful  control  over  the  gen- 
eral accuracy  of  analysis  is  secured ;  for  if  the  sum  of  all  the  ingre- 
dients found,  varies  much  from  the  weight  of  the  quantity  of  soil  taken 
for  analysis,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  error  exists,  and  the  processes  must 
be  repeated. 

Other  constituent  ingredients  of  soils  might  have  been  estimated  in 
these  analyses,  as  for  example,  chloriney  nitric  aeid^  or  nitrates,  and  es- 
pecially ammonia  ;  but  whilst  it  is  known  that  these,  or  some  of  them, 
are  almost  constantly  present  in  soils,  their  determination  would  have 
required  separate  processes,  and  would  have  increased  the  time  and 
labor  necessary  for  the  analysis,  probably  more  than  would  have  been 
justified  by  the  value  of  the  results,  diminishing  in  a  proportionate 
degree  the  number  of  different  soils  which  could  be  submitted  to  ex- 
amination in  the  limited  time.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  ammo- 
nia, which,  according  to  recent  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  Liebig 
and  elsewhere,  is  always  present^  in  considerable  proportion,  in  all  soils, 
even  the  most  sterile.    The  reader  will  readily  admit  that  time  and 
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labor  enoagh  are  required  to  complete  the  analysis  of  a  soil,  even  with- 
out the  separate  estimation  of  these  ingredients. 

The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  seperate  determination,  in  the 
analysis  of  the  soils,  of  the  various  kinds  of  organic  matters  which  is 
present  in  them,  by  means  of  various  alkaline  solutions,  &c.,  &c.  It 
has  been  usual  to  attach  much  importance  to  the  separation  and  estima- 
tion of  the  different  varieties  of  these  substances  found  in  soils;  but  it  is 
believed  that  these  determinations,  which  consume  a  great  deal  of  time» 
are  of  comparatively  little  practical  value,  as  it  is  known  that  these  varie- 
ties of  organic  matters  of  the  soil  pass  readily  into  each  other,  and  that 
doubts  even  exist  as  to  the  separate  identity  of  some  of  these  humit 
acids.  Moreover,  experience  and  chemical  analyses  demonstrate,  that 
the  fertility  of  a  soil  is  far  from  being  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
organic  matters  present  in  it 

With  a  view  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  to  as  small 
a  limit  as  possible,  and  hence  to  increase,  to  the  greatest  extent,  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  laboratory  in  a  given  time,  the  writer  has, 
during  the  course  of  these  investigations,  carried  on  a  great  number  of 
separate  analyses  at  the  same  time,  taking  care  to  ticket  each  diges- 
tion flask,  beaker,  funnel,  capsule,  &a,  with  a  number  and  letter  cor- 
responding with  those  attached  to  the  record  of  the  operation  in  the 
Laboratory  note-book — in  which  every  single  process  performed  is  re- 
corded at  the  instant,  under  its  proper  head — he  generally  has  had  as 
many  as  twenty  to  forty  different  soils  in  the  course  of  analysis  at 
once,  in  various  stages  of  progress;  and  three  times  that  number  of 
operations — as  drying,  digestion,  precipitation,  filtration,  washing,  evap- 
oration, weighing,  &a — ^progressing  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  oil* 
bath,  sand-bath,  and  water-bath;  the  range  of  filter  stands,  twelve  in' 
number,  are  sometimes  all  crowded  at  once;  and  the  operator,  having 
every  instant  of  his  time  in  active  and  profitable  use,  never  has  occa- 
sion to  wait  a  moment  on  any  of  the  operations,  which|  by  the  use  of  a 
little  forethought,  follow  each  other  in  a  constant  succession,  without 
i'ljury  to  any,  or  confusion. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  most  carefiil  attention  to  the  numbers  on  the 

beakers,  filters,  &c.,  &;c.,  and  the  continual  i^nd  careful  record  of  eyery 

operation  at  the  time  of  its  performance,  and  of  eyery  product  or 

edact  as  it  is  obtained  and  weighed,  error  and  confusion  may  be  avoids 

ed;  and  with  the  final  anmnung  up  of  the  analysia  a  demonstration  of 
24 
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its  accuracy  is  generally  obtained.  In  fact  the  influence  of  any  un- 
conscious bias  of  the  mind,  in  relation  to  any  soil  under  analysis,  is 
thus  prevented,  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  except  by  reference  to 
the  record  book,  to  what  soil  the  substance  in  hand  belongs,  which  is 
designated  on  the  beaker,  filter,  funnel,  &c.,  by  its  key  number  only. 
In  this  mode  of  working,  also,  many  of  the  mechical  operations,  as 
those  of  trituration,  filtration,  washing  precipitates  or  the  sand,  &c., 
&c.,  have  been  performed  by  an  intelligent  young  assistant,  and  thus 
the  amount  of  effective  work  has  been  doubled,  for  the  time  beings 
without  a  corresponding  increase  of  expense  to  the  state;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  larger  number  of  minute  analyses  have  been  completed  in 
the  time  employed  than  would  be  thought  possible  by  many  experience 
ed  analytical  chemists,  some  of  whom  are  persuaded  that  no  more  than 
one  analysis  of  this  kind— classed  amongst  the  most  difficult — can  be 
carried  on  at  one  time. 

As  already  stated,  it  is  believed  by  many  persons,  and  even  some 
chemists  of  experience,  that  the  art  of  chemical  analysis  has  not  ar- 
rived at  that  degree  of  certainty  and  accuracy,  that  the  changes  pro- 
duced in  the  soil  by  cultivation  can  be  ascertained  by  this  means,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  purest  reagents  and  the  most  delicate  balances. 
This  opipion  is  strengthened  by  the  memorable  failure  of  the  expe- 
rienced Genmn  chemists,  who  were  employed  by  the  Landes  OecotKh 
mie  Collegium^  (board  of  agriculture,)  of  Prussia,  to  endeavor  to  as- 
certain the  changes  produced  in  soil  on  which  a  single  kind  of  crop 
had  been  cultivated  until  it  refused  to  bear  it  any  longer.  To  make 
the  determination  more  accumte  each  sample  of  the  soil  so  treated,  by 
different  farmers,  from  fourteen  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  entrusted 
ix)  three  different  chemists  to  be  analyzed;  and  the  results  obtained 
were  so  very  discrepant  as  to  be  entirely  useless,  as  may  be  inferred^ 
from  the  inspection  of  the  following  t^ible,  giving  a  view  of  the  pro- 
portional quantities,  in  round  nun^bevs,  of  phosphoric  acid,  of  soda, 
land  of  potash,  in  three  corresponding  analyses^  by  three  different  chem- 
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Wwn  Liebig  and  Kopp^ 

s  Jahresbhricht  fdr  1849. 

Number 

Phosphoric  acid 

Potash 

Soda 

of  tha 
mil. 

In'  first 
analjsif. 

In  2nd 
analjsis. 

In  ihtrd 
aoalysis. 

In  first 
analysis. 

In  2nd 
analysis. 

In  third 
analysis. 

In  first 
analysis. 

In  2nd 

In  third 
analysis. 

1 

2 

9 

10 

1 

1 

trace 

1 

3 

19 

114 

103 

7 
92 

1 
18 

3 

1 

3 

trace 

1 
12 

1 
0 

0 
6 
2 

0.05 

6 

1 

2 

trace 

1 

19 

2 

0 

0 

67 

1 

0.04 

Liebig  attributes  these  great  variatioas  to  the  difiBculty  of  procuring, 
from  a  field,  a  perfectly  uniform  average  specimen  of  the  soil ;  but  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  other  causes,  such  as  want  of  care  to  secure 
the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy,  use  of  the  reagents  sold  commonly  as 
chemically  pure,  &c.,  &c.,  must  have  helped  to  produce  the  discordant 
results;  we  will  not,  however,  pretend  to  sustain  an  opinion  on  this 
peculiar  case,  in  the  face  of  such  high  authority,  but  will  be  content 
with  the  assertion,  that,  in  our  laboratory,  experience  in  many  such 
operations,  sometimes  repeated  more  than  once  on  the  same  specimens 
of  soil,  has  now  fully  demonstrated,  that  whilst,  in  operating  with  the 
small  quantities,  necessarily  taken  in  a  soil'analysis,  to  learn  the  com^^ 
position  of  the  millions  of  tons  of  soil  of  a  whole  district  of  country, 
and  especially  the  changes  produced  in  it  by  cultivation,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  every  precaution,  and  the  utmost  degree  of  delicacy  and  accura- 
cy in  all  the  operations;  yet,  that  with  the  means  and  appliances  now 
at  the  service  of  the  analytical  chemist,  such  a  result  is  attainable;  and 
we  think  this  statement,  however  hazardous  it  may  seem,  will  be  found 
to  be  sustained  in  the  following  report 

It  is  agreed,  however,  that  it  could  not  be  attained  before  the  bal- 
ance of  the  analytical  chemist  had  been  brought  to  its  present  degree 
of  delicacy;  it  could  not  be  done  before  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
improved  modern  processes  of  analysis — for  example,  those  for  the 
easy  and  certain  determination  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  the  alkalies. 
It  cannot  yet  be  done  without  constant  attention  to  every  precaution^ 
and  the  utmost  watchfulness  against  error  in  every  operation.  Some 
of  the  necessary  precautions  it  may  be  well  enough  briefly  to  enumer- 
ate: 

1.  All  the  acids  and  other  reagents,  and  the  distilled  water,  used  in 
the  processes,  must  he  absolutely  and  perfectly  pure;  and,  as  ptrfecUy 
pur€  leagentB  aie  somewhat  xare,  even  amongst  those  which  are  sold  by 
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manuiacturing  chemists  as  chemically  pure^  it  is  always  Becessary  full  y 
to  test,  as  to  their  purity,  all  the  substances  employed,  and,  very  fre- 
quently, to  purify  them.  It  has  been  necessary,  for  example,  during 
the  course  of  these  investigations,  to  purify,  by  re-distillation,  all  the 
nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sulphuric  acid  .used,  notwithstanding 
tliey  had  been  purchased  from  chemical  manufacturing  houses,  with 
the  express  stipulation  that  they  should  be  supplied  perfectly  ckem- 
cdly  pure.  The  oxalic  acid.  Oxalate  of  ammonia,  acetic  acid,  other  re- 
agents supplied  were  also  almost  always  to  be  purified,  to  secure  accu. 
racy  in  the  results. 

2.  The  best  Swedish  filter-paper,  purified  first  by  digestion  in  dilut- 
ed hydrochloric  acid,  and  thorough  subsequent  washing,  for  some  hours, 
by  displacement,  with  distilled  water,  must  be  employed. 

3.  The  digestion  flasks  and  beakers,  in  which  the  soil  is  submitted 
to  the  action  of  acids,  must  be  of  the  very  hardest  glass,  which  is  not 
attacked,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  hot  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  To  secure  a  fair  comparison,  in  analyzing  several  specimens  from 
the  same  locality,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  cultivation  upon 
the  soil,  or  the  relative  nature  of  the  sub-soil  or  under-clay,  it  is  nec« 
essary  to  digest  each  sample  in  about  the  same  quantity  of  acid  of 
equal  strength,  and  expose  each  to  the  same  temperature  for  the  same 
length  of  time;  because,  many  of  the  ingredients  of  the  soil — even 
potash  and  soda,  and  especially  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, and  perhaps  phosphoric  add — are  in  combination  with  the  silica,  as 
silicates,  which  are  acted  on  with  difficulty,  even  by  concentrated  acidsj 
it  is  found  that  the  stronger  the  acids,  the  greater  the  relative  quanti* 
ty  of  them  employed,  the  longer  the  time  of  the  digestion,  and  the 
higher  the  temperature,  the  more  of  these  insoluble  silicates  are  decom- 
posed, and  the  more  of  the  above  mentioned  ingredients,  and  the  less 
of  insoluble  residue,  are  found  in  the  analysis. 

We  take  occasion  here,  incidentally,  to  remark,  that  the  quantities 
of  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  soil — of  the  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, phosphoric  acid,  &c. — which  are  stated  in  the  following  analyses, 
do  not  fuUff  represent  the  total  of  those  contained  in  the  soil  analyzed, 
because  of  the  fact  that  some  of  these  substances  still  remain  locked 
up,  for  the  present,  in  the  insoluble  silicates,  which  resisted  the  action 
of  the  acids  as  applied,  but  which  can  only  become  i^vailable  fiu:  ti£ 
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uses  of  growing  plaois,  after  a  slow  decompositioii  of  those  silioates, 
under  the  atmospheric  agencies,  daring  a  great  lapse  of  time. 

5.  In  the  estimation  of  the  potash,  by  eyapomtion,  in  the  water- 
bath,  of  the  solution  oi  the  mixed  alkaline  chlorides  with  chloride  of 
platinum,  the  capsule  containing  the  mixture  must  be  entirely  seclud* 
ed  from  the  ammoniacal  fumes  which  are  frequently  floating  in  the  air 
of  the  laboratory,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  as  these  fumes  are  greedi- 
ly absorbed  by  the  mixture,  the  additional  weight  of  the  ammonia 

chloride  of  platinum — thus  produced,  would  increase  the  apparent 
weight  of  the  potash  found,  and  thus  cause  a  serious  irregularity. 

6.  The  use  of  the  most  delicate  and  perfect  balances,  the  most  care- 
ful attention  to  accuracy  in  weighing,  to  the  weights,  and  counterpoise, 
and  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  every  vessel  or  article  used 
in  the  processes.  * 

In  addition  to  all,  may  be  mentioned,  the  necessity  for  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  training  in  chemical  manipulations  in  the  laboratory^ 
without  which  it  would  be  useless  to  attemipt  such  delicate  opeiations 
with  any  hope  of  success.  The  idea  proposed  by  some,  that  a  farm« 
might  be  aUe  to  analyze  his  own  soil,  is  founded  on  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  a  good  soil  analysis. 

If  it  were  true,  as  was  believed  by  even  some  distinguished  chera* 
ists,  not  very  long  ago,  that  the  value  of  the  soil,  and  its  influence 
upon  iarops,  depended  mainly  on  its  mechanical  or  physical  properiiesy 
it  might  be  easy,  by  a  series  of  careful  siftings  and  washings  with  wa- 
ter— such  as  were  proposed  by  persons  having  this  idea  of  soil  analy- 
sis— for  a  farmer  to  perform  these  opemtions  for  himself,  with  the  aid 
of  very  simple  apparatus     But  since  it  has  beien  discovered — as  will 

be  seen  to  be  demonstrated  also  by  the  analyses  of  Kentucky  soU 

that,  although  much  depends  upon  the  physical  properties  of  a  soil 

as  on  its  relative  degree  of  fineness^  or  coarseness,  &a, — ^yet  the  real 
source  of  its  ability  to  support  vegetable  growth  is  mainly  in  its  eiemi^ 
col  cMsUtuiian;  and  that  the  d^erenee  between  a  fertile  and  a  sierUe 
MoHf  both  frequently  having  nearly  the  same  physical  properties^  is 
corned  by  the  diference  in  their  propofHon  of  those  essential  ingredients 
which  generally  exist  in  the  soil  in  the  smallest  quantities — quantities, 
which,  when  compared  with  the  whole  weight  of  the  soil,  may  seem  to 
l»o  ver/  insignificant^  and  which^  in  au9b  a  portion  aa  la  ganeEaUy  (» 
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ken  for  a  soil  analysis,  oould  often  not  be  appreciated  by  means  of  a 
common  balance. 

This  fact  may  be  seen  to  be  exemplified  in  the  two  following  analy- 
ses taken  from  the  preceding  volume  of  this  report  The  one  of  soil 
No.  226,  from  the  knob  formation  in  Russell  county,  and  the  other  of 
soil  No.  550,  Tirgin  soil,  firom  the  blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  for- 
mation in  Woodford  county — rich  *-blue-grass"  soil — which  may  be  ta- 
ken as  extreme  cases: 

No.  226     No.  550 
Soluble  extract  giren  up,  by  1000  grains  of  the  soil,  to  wa- 
ter charged  with  carbonic  aoid, 2.221        6.014 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.170        7.771 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,      -        -  4.478       12.961 

Carbonate  of  lime, .175        2.464 

Magnesia, .066  .17S 

Phosphoric  acid, .088  .319 

Sulphuric  acid,         -- .2^7  .15Q 

Po<»8l»» .063  .394 

Soda, .068  .130 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 90.786      75.266 

The  diflFerence  in  the  productiveness  of  these  two  soils  does  not  de- 
pend on  their  mechanical  or  physical  properties,  as  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  both  in  an  equally  fine  state  of  division  and  are 
perhaps  equally  well  drained,  &c.  It  does  not  depend  on  their  rela- 
tive proportions  of  organic  matters,  or  of  alumina  and  oxides  of  iron 
and  manganese,  for  it  is  found  that  soils  may  be  comparatively  unfer- 
tile, although  they  may  contain  large  proportions  of  these;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  greater  relative  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric 
acid,  potash,  and  soda,  contained  in  the  blue  limestone  soil. 

Of  these  important  substances,  the  difference  in  quantity,  in  the  two 
soils,  may  seem  insignificant  at  first  sight,  or  to  the  experienced  ob- 
server— as  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  only  the  dif- 
ference between  0.088  and  0.319  of  a  part  in  a  hundred  parts  of  the 
soil;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  potash,  only  the  difference  between  0.063 
and  0.394  of  a  part  in  the  same  quantity ;  yet  they  will  be  found  to 
be  relatively  quite  large,  on  comparing  together  the  various  soil  analy- 
ses  in  the  following  report,  and  swell  to  something  enormous  when  we 
ai4)ply  these  proportions  to  the  whole  quantity  of  soil  in  an  acre  of 
ground    Thu%  the  whole  of  the  phosphozic  acid  in  soil  No.  226> 
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on  the  acre  of  groand,  estimated  to  weigh  about  three  millions  of 
pounds,  (3,000,000  pounds,)  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  two 
thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds,  (2,640  pounds);  that  in  soil 
No.  650,  in  the  same  space,  is  equal  to  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds  (9,570  pounds;)  and  whilst  the  potash  on  the  acre  of 
soil  No.  226,  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  only  equal  to  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  (1,890  pounds,)  that  in  soil  No. 
S50  amounts  to  eleven  thousand  eight  hundred  anJ  twenty  pounds, 
(11,820  pounds,)  to  the  acre. 

Taking  the  relative  amounts  of  soluble  mailers^  given  up  by  one 
thousand  grains  of  each  of  these  two  soils,  to  water  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid,  No.  220  gave  2.221  grains,  or  a  little  more  than  two  grains; 
No.  550  gave  6.014  grains,  more  than  six  grains.  Or,  one  pound  of 
the  former  soil  gave  up  only  15.547  grains,  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
and  a  half  grains — whilst  a  pound  of  the  latter  yielded  more  than  for- 
ty-two grains,  (42,098  grs.) ;  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  six  thou- 
sand six  hundred  and  sixty-three  pounds  (6,663  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  to  the 
depth  of  one  foot,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  eighteen  thousand  and 
forty-two  pounds,  "(1 8,042  lbs.)  to  the  acre,  of  soluble  matters  imme- 
diately available  for  vegetable  nourishment 

The  great  importance,  now  generally  acknowledged,  of  these,  min- 
eral elements  of  the  soil  which  usually  exist  in  it  in  small  proportions, 
has  only  been  recently  established,  and  by  means  of  numerous  analy- 
ses of  soils  and  vegetables,  and  especially  of  their  mineral  elements, 
as  exhibited  in  their  ashes,  accompanied  by  many  experimeuts  in  agri- 
culture  and  horticulture,  and  on  the  growth  of  vegetables  generally. 

Even  the  great  Berzelius,  the  best  analytical  chemist  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  seems  not  to  have  fully  appreciated  the 
paramount  value  of  these,  nor  the  real  objects  of  a  soil  analy;^is;  and 
the  equally  celebrated  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  exhibits  an  equal  want 
of  this  appreciation  in  the  analyses  of  soils  published  by  him.  Let 
us,  for  example,  glance  at  two  soil  analyses  by  these  distinguished  men 
quoted  by  Liebig  in  his  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture,  &c.,  and  see 
how  much  of  the  real  value  and  properties  of  the  soils  can  be  learnt 
firom  them: 
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*'  Sufface-saU  of  afiM  wkiek  prodmceB  ike  moti  ^AundoKi  erifp$,  a$ui  ha$  never 
been  manured,  (BerxeUvtf)  one  hundred  parte,  caneiei  ^^ 

Siliciotts  8and, 67.900 

Silica, 14.600 

Alumina, t.OOO 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  iron,      ••....•  6.000 

Oarbcmate  of  lime, 11.000 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 1.000 

Insoluble  extractive  matter,        .......  i  .250 

Insoluble  eztmctive  matter,  destruciible  by  heat,          ...  4.000 

Animal  matter, 1.600 

Resin, .160 

Loss, .400 


100.000 

^^  This  great  chemist  has  strangely  omitted  to  detect  in  this  soil, 

^^  potash,  soda,  chlorioe,  sulphuric  acid,  and  manganese*    As  this  soil 

<^  is  eminent  for  its  fertility,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  all  these  in- 

"  gredients  must  have  existed  in  it" — Liebig. 

*'  Sur/ace-eoii  of  a  very  fertile  eandyfidd,  from  the  vUinity  of  Tunbridge,  KenL 
According  to  Davy,  one  hundred  parte  ooneisted  qf — 

Loose  stonesi  and  gravel,         -         -         -         -         -.         .         .  13.260 

Sand  and  silica, 60.260 

Alumina, 3.260 

Peroxide  of  iron, 1.260 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.760 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,         ..-«--.-  .750 

Common  salts  and  extractive  matter, .760 

Oypsum, .600 

Matter  destructible  by  heat, 3.760 

Vegetable  fibre, 3.600 

Water. 6.000 

Loss, 6.000 


100.000 

^^  The  great  Davy,  who  was  convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  in. 
^^  organic  constituents  of  soils,  has  omitted  to  detect  phosporic  acid, 
<^  potash,  soda  and  manganese.  All  of  these  must  have  been  present 
*^  in  the  soil,  for  we  are  informed  that  it  produced  good  hops,  for  which 
^^  these  ingredients  are  indispensable." — Idebig. 

Even  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  great  New  York  State  Survey,  the 
distinguished  chemist  to  that  work.  Dr.  Emmons,  of  Albany,  while 
folly  appreciating  the  great  value  of  the  phosphoric  add,  and  the  alka- 
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lies  of  the  soils,  and  olaiming  to  have  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the 
former  in  many  rocks  and  soils,  where  previously  they  were  not  known 
to  exist,  fails  to  give  the  determination  of  these  valuable  ingredients 
in  almost  all  the  numerous  soil  analyses  published  in  his  splendid  vol- 
umes. And  so  has  it  been  in  most  of  the  publications  of  this  kind  in 
this  oountry  and  in  England,  so  that  almost  the  whole  record  of  soil 
analyses  is  neariy  useless  to  scientific  agriculture,  except  some  of 
Sprengel  and  others,  in  Germany  and  France — such  as  are  quoted  in 
the  supplementary  chapter  on  soils,  of  Liebig's  "  Chemistry  in  its  ap- 
pUeation  to  Agriculture  and  Physiohgy.^^ 

As  late  as  1838,  in  Germany,  where  the  industrious  Gkurl  Sprengel 
had  been  for  many  years  urging  on  the  attention  of  the  scientific  and 
agricultural  world,  through  his  publications,  the  true  mineral  theory 
of  y^etable  nourishment,  we  find  in  Schubler^s  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, published  in  that  year,  the  opinion  gravely  supported,  that  the 
earthy  and  saline  matters  which  are  found  iu  all  plants,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  their  constitution,  are  actually  produced  by  them,  by  their 
growth,  out  of  the  common  elements  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  water ; 
and  the  reader  is  asked,  by  him,  '^how  can  it  happen  that  crops  can 
be  produced  for  twenty  to  a  hundred  years,  the  ashes  of  which  con- 
tain large  quantities  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  of  certain  alkaline  salts, 
of  which  not  a  trace  could  be  found  in  the  soil  on  which  they  grew !'' 
And  the  author  adds — ^^  When  Hermbstadt,  out  of  2,261  pounds  of 
^' ashes  of  the  Mugwort,  (Artemesia  vulgaris,)  which  grew  on  18,000 
''  square  feet  of  sandy  soil,  obtained  936  pounds  of  calcined  potash,  it 
'^  was  evident  that  each  cubic  foot  of  this  sandy  earth  must  have  con- 
^^  tained  340  gmins  of  potash,  in  order  that  the  Mugwort  could  have 
^^  obtained  it  from  that  source;  as  this  is  not  to  be  believed,  in  regard 
^'  to  this  Berlin  sandy  soil,  so  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  the  production 
^  of  this  potash  in  the  Mugwort  wdy  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
'' plant  itself :' 

But  Sprengel,  by  carefully  analyzing  the  soil,  proved  that  within  the 
range  of  the  roots  of  the  mugwort  there  was  greatly  more  than  the  re- 
quisUe  quantity  of  potash.  So  has  it  been  found  in  regard  to  every 
dement  which  enters  into  the  vegetable  or  animal  composition;  the 
idea  that  any  of  them  can  be  made,  or  even  obtained  by  transmutation 
from  other  dements,  by  the  force  of  vitality,  is  fully  exploded  by  accu- 
rate investigation,  by  means  of  the  Indance. 
85 
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The  Mineral  Theory  of  Vegetable  Nourishment. — ^The  importance 
of  what  has  been  termed  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  con- 
sists principally  in  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  those  elements  of  organized 
beings  which  exist  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  water,  such  as  carbon,  hy- 
drogen, oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  everywhere  abundant,  and  can  never 
be  exbansted,  those  elements,  necessary  to  the  constitution  of  these 
beings,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  soil,  called  by  distinction  the  mineral 
dements,  which  are  contained  in  the  soil  in  limited  quantities,  and  par- 
tially withdrawn  from  it  in  every  vegetable  which  grows  or  animal  which 
feeds  on  it,  may  readily  be  entirely  removed  from  it,  and  the  soil,  con- 
sequently. Tendered  sterile. 

The  credit  of  this  theory,  which  in  latter  times  has  been  prominent- 
ly and  eloquently  brought  forward  to  public  attention  by  Liebig — ^if 
that  could  be  confined  to  a  single  individual  which  has  gradually  been 
developed  by  the  labors  and  writings  of  many — would  more  properly 
belong  to  Carl  Sprengel,  a  most  industrious  and  accurate  agricultural 
chemist  of  Germany,  who  had  demonstrated  it  by  his  numerous  anal- 
yses of  soils,  manures,  and  vegetables,  and  published  it  in  his  works, 
long  before  the  time  of  Liebig's  celebrated  publications.     This  last 
distinguished  author,  indeed,  acknowledges  as  much  in  his  ^'Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology^''  in  the  supplementary  chapter 
on  the  chemical  constituents  of  soils,  where,  after  quoting  some  soil 
analyses  from  Dr.  Sprengel,  he  adds:  "The  analyses  are  those  of  Dr. 
^^  Sprengel,  a  chemist  who  has  unceasingly  occupied  himself  for  the  last 
"  twenty  years  in  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  importance  of  the  inor- 
"  ganic  ingredients  of  a  soil  for  the  developement  of  plailts  cultivated 
"  upon  it.    He  considers  as  essential  all  the  inorganic  bodies  found  in  the 
"ashes  of  plants.     Now,  although  we  cannot  coincide  with  him  in  the 
"  opinion  that  iron  and  manganese  are  indispensable  for  vegetable  life, 
"  (for  these  bodies  are  found  as  excrementitious  matter  only  in  the  bark, 
"  and  never  form  a  constituent  of  an  organ,*)  yet  we  gratefully  acknowl- 
"  edge  the  valuable  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  by 
"  furnishing  a  natural  explanation  of  the  action  of  ashes,  marl,  &c.,  in 
"  the  improvement  of  a  soil.     Sprengel  has  shown  that  these  mineral 
"  manures  aQbrd  to  a  soil,  alkalies,  phosphates,  and  sulphates-^-And 
"  further,  that  they  exert  a  notable  influence  only  on  those  soils  in 

tin  this  Btatement  Liebig  is  erideptiT  wrong.    (PO 
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"  which  they  are  absent  or  deficient."  The  translation  and  publication, 
in  this  country,  of  some  of  the  works  of  Sprengel,  especially  his 
^'Lehre  vom  Dunger^^  &c.;  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  library 
of  the  enlightened  American  farmer. 

GKNEftAL  REMARKS  ON   AGttlCULTUaE. 

The  true  theory  of  agriculture,  on  which  only  a  correct  practice  can 
be  based,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  accurate  observations  and  experi- 
ments, of  great  number  and  extent  A  few  analyses,  for  example, 
might  only  exhibit  exceptional  cases;  the  isolated  examination  of  a 
few  soils  could  be  of  very  little  service,  for  it  is  only  by  numerous 
and  comparative  analyses  that  the  real  causes  of  fertility  or  sterility 
can  be  discovered.  Hence,  during  the  short  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  modern  science,  in  her  efibrts  to  aid  this  most  important  of 
all  departments  of  human  industry,  agriculture,  numerous  and  falla- 
cious theories,  based  on  imperfect  knowledge,  have  been  for  a  time  pro- 
posed and  maintained,  and  have  in  their  turn  exerted  their  influence 
against  the  steady  onward  march  of  real  knowledge.  A  few  analyses 
of  the  soils  of  Kentucky,  for  example,  might  be  of  some  scientific  in- 
terest, especially  if  there  had  been  recorded,  minute  analyses  of  known 
soils  of  other  regions,  by  which  to  compare  them ;  but  in  the  absence, 
or  at  least  paucity,  of  these,  the  only  mode  of  ascertaining  the  various 
qualities  and  value  of  the  soils  of  our  state,  as  well  as  the  relative  in- 
fluence exerted  on  its  fertility  by  the  various  constituents  of  the  soil,  is 
by  the  performance  of  a  great  number  of  analyses,  of  soils  in  all  va- 
riety, from  the  different  geological  formations,  and  in  various  stages  of 
exhaustion  from  cultivation.  In  this  manner  only  can  a  complete  com- 
parison be  made  between  them,  and  their  relative  merits  and  peculiar- 
ities exhibited,  and,  incidentally,  the  real  and  essential  elements  of 
fertility  in  the  soil  fully  ascertained,  by  a  process  of  comparison  and 
exclusion. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  true  theory  and  practice  in  agriculture, 
practical  experience  and  sdevUfic  research  must  go  hand  in  hand.  The 
one  may  suggest  what  the  other  must  necessarily  verify.  An  exten- 
sive series  of  correct  scientific  investigations,  in  the  chemical  analyses 
of  soils,  manures,  plants  and  their  ashes,  &c.,  &c.,  must  be  combined 
with  olose  practical  observations  on  the  culture  of  various  crops,  in  va- 
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rious  kDown  conditions  or  circumstances,  of  soil,  manures,  moisture 
heat,  light,  &c.,  &c. 

Empirical  experience  ha?  gone  a  great  way,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
towards  forming  a  correct  system  of  agriculture ;  but  its  unaided  pro- 
gress is  necessarily  very  slow  and  uncertain,  and  confined  within  cir« 
cumscribed  limits.  On  the  other  hand,  scientific  investigation  into  the 
nature  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil,  and  the  conditions  of 
vegetable  growth,  can  only  be  verified  and  established  by  the  aid  of 
practical  experience  in  agriculture. 

Practical  experience,  moreover,  looking  almost  exclusively  to  imme- 
diate results,  may  be  deceived  as  to  the  rtal  and  ulterior  interests  of 
the  farmer;  for  example,  the  celebrated  Jethro  TuU,  of  Berkshire, 
England,  (who  published  his  ^Horse-hocing  Husbandry y  and  New  Method 
of  Culture,  &c.,"  in  middle  of  the  last  century,)  having  observed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  thorough  tillage  and  fine  division  of  the  soil,  in  pro- 
moting the  growth  of  plants,  came  to  the  conclusion,  by  his  practical 
experience,  that  all  manures  were  nuisances  which  injured  the  good 
qualities  of  the  edible  plants  to  which  they  were  applied,  and  promot- 
ed the  growth  of  toads  and  other  '^venomous  creatures,*'  but  that  '^the 
artificial  Pasture  of  Plants  may  be  enlarged,  without  any  Addition  of 
more  Land,  or  enlarging  of  Bounds,  and  this  by  Division  only  of  the 
same  Earth.'*  That  as  the  intimate  atom  is  very  small,  as  he  express- 
es it  ^'an  atom  is  nothing,**  and  fine  division  of  the  soil  is  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  bring  it  into  a  condition  to  enter  into  the  tissues 
of  vegetables,  the  food  of  plants  could  be  increased,  in  a  given  quanti- 
ty of  earth,  ^^ad  infinitumj^^  simply  by  sub-dividing  or  pulverizing  it, 
and  thus  a  perennial  fertility  be  secured.  Science  not  having  yet  de- 
monstrated to  him  that  earth  was  not  a  unit  in  composition^  of  which 
an}^  small  part,  if  sufficiently  finely  divided,  would  answer  for  vegeta- 
ble nourishment,  it  required  some  lapse  of  time  to  demonstrate  to  his 
followers  the  gradual  but  certain  deterioration  of  the  soil  thus  treated, 
and  the  fallacy  of  his  system  of  husbandry. 

In  like  manner,  the  piuctical  experience  of  the  early  farmers  of  a 
new  country,  where  the  land  is  teeming  with  all  the  elements  of  fer- 
tility, and  which,  for  years,  shows  no  diminution  of  its  productiveness, 
even  with  the  rudest  agriculture,  impressed  them  with  the  fallacious  be- 
lief that  the  sail  is  inexhaustible;  and,  consequently,  the  accumula- 
tions oi  enriching  material&«-^e  piles  of  manures  about  their  bams 
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and  stables — ^were  considered  nuisances,  to  be  abated  at  the  cost  of  the 
expense  and  labor  of  hauling  them  to  the  nearest  stream  or  sink-hoie, 
whilst  exhausting  crops  were  carried  from  the  soil;  until  tiie  further 
experience  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  has  given  the  melancholy  de- 
monstration that  the  land  had,  in  some  cases,  become  hopelessly  dete- 
riorated, and  that  those  valuable  elements,  which  alone  were  wanting 
to  restore  and  keep  it  in  a  fertile  state,  had  been  scattered  to  the  winds, 
or  had  found  their  way  to  that  great  reservoir  of  the  drainage  of  the 
land,  the  ocean. 

For  this  great  practical  error,  on  the  part  of  our  forefathers,  there 
was  this  sufficient  apology,  however,  that  scientific  agriculture  had  not 
yet  demonstrated  the  true  nature  of  vegetable  food,  nor  the  essential 
elements  of  the  soil.  But  now  the  case  is  different,  and  any  farmer, 
who  is  not  lamentably  deficient  in  the  preliminary  education  which  is 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  his  station,  as  an  agriculturist  and  a  good  citi- 
zen of  a  republican  nation,  can  avail  himself,  with  iitUe  difficulty,  of 
the  aid  of  the  scientific  principles  of  modern  agriculture.  And  noth- 
ing but  the  great  abundance  and  cheapness  of  new  land  in  this  country, 
prevents  the  necessity  for  acquiring  and  applying  these  principles  con- 
tinually to  the  cultivation  of  our  soil. 
.  As  long  as  rich  new  soil  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  it  would  cost 
to  restore  to  fertility  a  soil  which  has  become  exhausted,  by  a  long 
series  of  improvident  cropping,  practical  experience  will  continually 
prompt  the  farmer  to  emigrate  from  the  home  of  his  fathers  to  play 
the  part  of  a  pioneer  in  the  new  country,  at  whatever  cost  of  feeling 
in  the  breaking  up  of  old  attachments  and  old  associations,  at  whatever 
risk  to  health  or  lite  from  change  of  climate  and  location,  and  at  what- 
ever final  expense  of  time  and  money,  which  may  be  required,  gradu- 
ally, in  the  course  of  many  years,  to  bring  around  the  new  settlement 
all  the  comforts  and  conveoflences  which  have  been  temporarily  undei^ 
valued  in  the  old. 

Every  road  laid  out,  gr^ed,  and  tnmpiked;  evory  bridge  fence,  or^ 
house  constructed ;  every  railroad,  telegraph,  or  public  nveans  of  oon« 
veyance  established;  every  school-house,  college,  church,  or  oourt-^ 
house  erected — all  the  improvements  and  conveniences  of  the  old  coun- 
try-~have  been  made  at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  time,  labor,  and 
money  of  the  land  owners,  in  the  course  of  years;  and  could  the  real 
and  practical  value  of  all  these  improvements,  comforts,  and  oonven- 
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iences  be  put  upon  the  cost  of  the  land,  in  the  old  and  highly  calti- 
vated  community,  its  price  would  appear  extraordinarily  high.  Could 
the  final  cost  of  all  those  improvemenls,  which  would  be  necessary  to 
bring  the  wild  new  country  up  to  the  level  in  these  respects,  with  the 
older  settlements,  be  put  upon  the  new  land,  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween this  and  that  of  the  older  country  would  not  be  so  great  as  it  ap- 
pears at  present.  But  these  improvements  are  gradually  made  and 
paid  for,  and  their  cost  is  distributed  amongst  a  succession  of  persons, 
and  over  a  consideiable  time,  and  consequently  is  not  proportionately 
felt.  But  the  value  of  a  real  improvement  remains,  and  constantly  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  placed,  by  increasing  the 
comforts  or  decreasing  the  labors  of  the  inhabitants;  increasing  the 
value  of  their  products,  by  giving  more  ready  access  to  market;  di- 
minishing the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  of  foreign  production  by 
decreasing  that  of  their  procurement  and  transportion;  giving  new  fa- 
cilities for  the  profitable  employment  of  time,  energy,  talent,  and  cap- 
ital, in  the  arts  and  manufactures;  and  a  more  extensive  scope  for  prof- 
itable industry  in  all  the  departments  of  civilized  society. 

Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  may  be  more  frequent- 
ly found,  than  is  generally  believed,  that  ew^n  practical  experience  may 
safely  admit,  that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  price  of  the 
comparatively  worn-out  soil  of  the  older  and  improved  districts,  as 
compared  with  the  land  of  the  new,  it  may  often  be  more  economical 
to  improve  the  old,  by  the  judicious  restoration  to  it  of  its  lost  ele- 
ments of  fertility,  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  appropriate  manures, 
than  to  break  up  and  remove  to  the  new  country. 

To  the  farmer  who  understands  the  conditions  of  fertility;  the 
chemical  nature  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  crops  or  animals  produced  upon  it; 
who  has  studied — as  is  his  duty,  as  a  part  of  his  useful  profession — 
the  nature  of  manures,  and  the  true  mode  of  maintaining  his  soil  al- 
ways in  its  original  state  of  fertility,  the  annual  labor  of  restoring 
to  the  soil  as  much  of  the  essential  elements  as  had  been  taken  away 
by  the  crops  removed  from  it,  would  be  comparatively  little,  if  sys- 
tematically provided  for  in  his  scheme  of  husbandry ;  whilst  to  renovate 
a  soil  which  had  been  annually  robbed,  by  a  suecession  of  owners,  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  may  seem  a  herculean  labor,  and  require  a 
startling  expenditura 
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ROTATION   OF  CROPS. 

It  is  a  vfery  prevalent  idea,  based  on  the  practical  experience,  that 
after  the  land  has  become  tired^  as  it  were,  of  one  crop,  it  will  readily 
produce  another ;  that  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops  may  be  continued 
for  any  length  of  time,  without  exhaustion  of  the  soil  This  opinion, 
scientific  research  has  fully  demonstrated  to  be  erroneous.  It'is  true, 
that  different  vegetables,  whilst  they  require  nearly  the  same  elements 
for  their  food,  consume  the  several  materials  of  the  soil  in  various  pro- 
portions— as  com,  wheat,  and  the  grains  genemlly,  take  more  phos- 
phates ;  potatoes,  tobacco,  and  the  green  crops,  more  potash  ;  hemp, 
clover,  and  fruit-trees,  require  limeva  the  soil;  and  flax  is  said  to  de- 
mand much  magnesia^  &c.,  &c. — ^it  is  equally  true,  that  the  uninterrupt- 
ed cultivation  of  one  crop  on  the  same  land,  disproportionately  de- 
prives its  soluble  portion  of  the  peculiar  elements  which  enter  in  larg- 
er quantities  into  its  peculiar  composition,  and  hence  reduces  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soU  to  that  crop,  whilst  it  may  yet  retain  abun- 
dance of  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food  in  such  pro- 
portions as  may  be  entirely  adapted  to  the  wants  of  other  vegetables  ; 
but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  although  this  crop  may  require  a  larger 
amount  of  the  phosphates,  and  ihat  more  of  the  alkalies,  the  third  more 
lime,  or  the  fourth  more  sulphates,  they  all  take  more  or  less  from  the 
stock  of  these  materials  in  the  soil,  which,  although  mostly  present 
there  in  quantities  to  last  for  centuries,  are  yet  limited  in  amount,  and 
exhaustible  in  the  end. 

Thus,  whilst  during  the  life-time  of  the  father,  perhaps,  by  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  crops,  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil  may  seem  to 
be  fully  or  nearly  maintained,  during  the  subsequent  experience  of  the 
son,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  sub- soil  ploughing  to  keep  up  the 
productiveness  to  the  profitable  standard;  and  yet,  notwithstanding 
the  use  of  this  means,  further  lapse  of  time  may  still  demonstrate  a 
gradual  diminution  of  crops,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual,  although 
slow,  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  SOB-STRATUM. 

In  districts  where  the  soil  is  immediately  underlaid  by  a  sub-stratum 
which  is  rich  in  the  mineral  elements  of  vegetable  food,  like  the  easi- 
ly decomposible  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  Formation,  or 
tiie  rich  under-clay  which  abounds  in  the  same  region,  the  process  of 
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exhaustion  of  the  surface-soil  is  more  slow  than  when  it  is  based  upon 
a  hard  rock  which  resists  the  decomposing  inQuence  of  thnd  atmosphere 
ic  agencies,  or  a  stratum  in  which  these  elements  are  moi:e  or  less  want- 
ing. For,  whilst  the  vegetable  roots  of  the  growing  crops  are  absorb- 
ing these  elements  from  the  superficial  soil,  more  are  being  carried  into 
it^  by  the  Mgency  of  water  and  of  capillary  attraction,  from  the  rich 
sub-stratum.  This  process  of  supply,  however,  is  often  necessarily 
slow,  and  rarely  keeps  pace  with  the  demands  of  continued  exhaustive 
crops.  It  is  one  main  cause  of  the  mpid  renovation  of  the  soil,  in  the 
&vored  region  above  mentioned,  upon  allowing  it  to  rest  in  fallow  or 
in  clover  crops. 

INFLUENCE  OF  PA8TDRA0E. 

Another  prevalent  opinion,  also,  to  some  extent  erroneous,  is,  that 
when  the  land  is  used  for  pasture  only,  or  where  the  products,  in  grass, 
corn,  grain,  hay,  &e.,  are  annually  consumed  upon  the  ground  by  ani- 
mals— as  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  which  are  the  only  exports 
from  the  farm — the  manure  being  thus  restored  to  the  soil,  it  is  in  no 
danger  of  becoming  exhausted.  The  fact  is,  that  this  system  of  farm- 
ing really  removes  from  the  land  less  than  any  other  which  can  be 
adopted,  where  some  products  of  the  farm  must  be  sold  away  from  it, 
and  no  manure  is  imported  to  it,  because  all  of  the  valuable  elements 
of  the  soil  which  are  finally  removed  from  it,  in  this  system  of  farm- 
ing, are  simply  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  the  other 
earthy  and  alkaline  salts,  which  are  contained  in  the  bones,  and  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  animals  reared  on  it — some  idea  of  the  quan- 
tity of  which  may  be  formed  by  weighing  the  skeletons  of  these  ani- 
mals— ^whilst,  as  the  constant  tendency  of  growing  vegetables  is  to 
collect  and  brine:  up  the  essential  elements,  from  the  depths  of  the  soil 
and  leave  them,  by  their  decay,  upon  the  sur&ce,  it  may  even  frequent- 
ly happen,  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  from  it  of  this  relatively 
small  quantity  of  phosphates,  &c.  in  the  bones  and  bodies  of  the  ani- 
mals sold  from  the  farm,  the  surface-soil  may  be  actually  richer,  afler 
many  years  judicious  treatment  in  this  way,  than  it  was  at  first 

But  in  the  older  countries,  where  by  a  long  series  of  cropping,  al- 
most all  the  essential  elements  of  the  soil  have  been  so  far  redu- 
ced in  quantity  that  the  mandate,  '^no  manure,  no  crops,''  \A  rigid 
end  imnmtabl^  the  effecte  of  erven  the  grazing  of  pasture  land  is  kkuMH 
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and  understood,  especially  as  we  are  informed  by  Johnston,  (in  bis 
Lectures  an  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology  j^)  in  tbe  dairy  district 
of  Cheshire,  where  tbe  application  of  bone-dust  to  permanent  pasture 
has  been  practiced  of  late  years  with  great  success,  in  improving  the 
value  of  the  pasture  land,  which  had  become  measurably  exhausted  of 
its  phosphates  by  the  milk,  cheese,  calves,  &c.,  sold  from  it;  it  being 
stated  by  that  author  that  ^"for  every  cow  it  maintains  a  dairy  farm 
will  lose,  (annually,)  of  earthy  phosphates,  upon  the  whole  as  much  as 
is  contained  in  fifty-six  pounds  of  bone-dust"  On  the  principle  of 
the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  from  the  grass  lands  of  Cheshire,  by 
dairy  fiurming,  he  accounts  for  ^^the  singularly  striking  eflfects  produc- 
ed by  bone-dust*'  on  these  lands,  ^^while  it  failed  materially  to  improve 
those  of  others  on  which  it  had  been  tried." 

USE  OF  LDfE  AS  A  MANURE. 

The  analyses  of  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation,  as 
well  as  those  from  other  geological  districts,  published  in  these  several 
reports,  demonstrate  a  fact  which  has  generally  been  over-looked  in  the 
efforts  made  to  explain  fully  the  beneficial  action  of  the  application  of 
lime  upon  the  soil.  It  is  true  that  lime  itself  is  generally  present  in 
very  small  proportion,  even  in  soil  resting  immediately  upon  a  lim^ 
stone  sub-stratum — the  common  idea  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  calca- 
reous soilSf  being  erroneous — ^yet  few  soils  are  so  very  deficient  in  lime 
as  actually  to  be  sterile  from  the  absence  of  this  material.  Still,  the 
addition  of  lime  to  soils,  and  even  to  those  which  are  known  to  contain 
already  in  their  composition  considerable  quantities  of  it,  is  found  to 
be  so  beneficial,  in  England  and  in  France  particularly,  that  it  is  very 
commonly  applied  to  the  land  for  the  production  of  grain  crops,  &c., 
and  sometimes  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  from. three  hundred  to  five 
hundred  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  generally  in  smaller  amount. 

Doubtless  the  lime,  when  applied  in  the  caustic  state,  acts  to  bring 
to  a  soluble  state  some  of  the  nutritious  elements  which  may  be  lock? 
ed  up  in  the  insoluble  silicates,  and  to  increase  their  solubility  general-* 
ly;  and  enables  the  soil  thus  to  produce  laige  crops  for  a  few  years, 
making  available,  during  this  short  time  years,  perhaps  that  mat 
terial  which,  in  the  gradual  course  of  the  natural  disintegn^tion  of  the 
harder  particles  of  the  soil,  might  not  have  been  consuined  in  the  small? 
er  harvests  for  many  years,  and  hence  the  ad^ge,  tiutt  ^4ime  enriches 
26 
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the  father  and  impoverishes  the  son;'*  but  these  analyses  have  shown, 
at  least  in  relation  to  the  Kentucky  limestones  generally,  and  especial- 
ly to  those  easily  decomposible  limestones  of  the  Lower  Silurian  foi^ 
mation,  that  they  all  contain  notable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  iron  and  manganese,  &c.,  and 
hence,  when  applied  to  land,  they  may  not  only  act  beneficially 
in  virtue  of  the  lime  they  contain,  but  many  actually  restore  to  it 
many  of  those  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  growth,  which 
may  have  been  exhausted  from  the  soil  by  cultivation.  The  same  re^ 
marks  will  apply  to  the  calcareous  marls. 

The  analyses  of  the  Kentucky  soils,  which  have  been  made^  and  aie 
published  in  these  volumes,  it  is  hoped  may  materially  aid  the  enlighir 
ened  agriculturist,  by  exhibiting  the  causes  of  their  fertility,  showing 
the  elements  which  are  liable  to  exhaustion  by  cultivation,  or  those 
which  are  naturally  deficient  in  soils  from  various  districts^  or 
which  may  be  superabundant;  as  well  as  by  pointing  out,  in  some 
cases,  the  sources  whence  may  be  supplied  the  elements  whidi 
may  be  wanting  to  render  soils  of  certain  districts  more  fertile.  Sec- 
ondarily, if;  is  hoped  they  may  induce  the  agriculturalist  to  study  more 
thoroughly  the  fundamental  principles  of  his  noble  profession,  and  thus 
enable  him  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  most  economical  and  per- 
manently profitable  system  of  husbandry. 
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AJNDBESON  COUNT?. 

No.  557 — ^SoiL.    Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil,  from  John  M.  Walker's  farm; 
considered  the  best  adapted  to  wheat  and  timothy;  tvHl  yield  twenty 
bushels  to  the  acre  if  weU  attended;  white  oak-land;  near  Lawrence' 
burg^  Anderson  county ^  Kentucky.    Blue  limestone  formation.'' 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark-brownish-grey  color;  washed  cai^fally 
with  water  this  soil  left  73.65  per  cent  of  sandy  of  which  all  but  5.64 
per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-oloth.    This  coaiser  por- 
tion was  principally  composed  of  small  rounded  feiruginous  conci^ 
tioni^  mixed  with  rounded  quartsose  particles. 

One  thousand  gmina  of  this  soil,  dried  at  the  ordinary  tempeiature^ 
digested  for  a  month  in  a  dose  bottle,  in  water  which  had  been  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  g^  under  a  pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres^ 
gave  qp  more  than  two  grains  of  greyishrbrown  ej^j^iMt  dried  at  212"^^ 
which  contained  the  following  ingiHddients,  viz : 
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Chtttus. 

Orgaiuo  and  volatile  maUen» 0.430 

Alttinina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  photpkates,  •        -        -        -  .118 

Carbonate  of  lime, ].178 

Magnesia,  .040 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -        -  .079 

Sttlphnrieacid,      -•.• .068 

Potash, .084 

Soda, .034 

Silica, ISO 

2.201 

Dried  at  400'*  F.,  this  soil  lost  4.125  per  cent  of  nrndurty  and  was 
found  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.463 

Alumina,        -• 1.616 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.305 

Carbonate  of  lime, .346 

Magnesia,  - .336 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .316 

Phosphoric  acid,     -.-•....•-  .isi 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .156 

Soda, .023 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -•  84.846 

Loss, V .361 

100.000 

No.  558 — Soil.     Labeled  ^Same  soil  as  the  lasi^  from  John  M.  Wal- 

ker*8  landy  near  Lawrenuhurgy  Anderson  county^  Kentucky;  from  an 

old  Jleld  whieh  has  been  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cultivation;  for 

four  of  the  latter  years  in  timothy  and  clover;  now  in  com;  no  green 

crops  have  ever  been  turned  in.    Blue  limestone  formaHon^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding 

soil.    The  sopi^  left  by  washing  this  soil  in  water  amounted  to  71.1  per 

cent,  of  which  only  4.91  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the 

finest4)olting  cloth;  the  coarser  partides  are  principally  ferruginous^ 

with  a  few  rounded  grains  of  different  colored  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  add»  as  before  described,  gave  up  about  two  groinM  af 
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Iraumsh-ffrey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo- 
9iti<my  viz: 

Cfrains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters* 0.:(70 

Alamina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphatea, .169 

Oarbonate  of  lime,       ---------  i  .o^e 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,        --------  .153 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  not  determined. 

Snlpliaricacid, ^.-.  .01s 

Potash, .119 

Soda. 

Silica,         .        -        • .094 

Loss, .139 

2.106 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.075  per  cent,  of  mmiure^  when  dried  at  400^ 
F. 

Its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 4.332 

Alumina,    -- 2.165 

Oxide  of  iron,     --•-.-.--.  2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime, .216 

Magnesia, .466 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid,          -.. ,103 

Salphurie  acid, ,032 

Potash, .        -        -        .  .101 

Soda, .047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.140 

Loss, .290 

100.000 

No.  559 — Sub-boil.    Labled  ^From  Jno.  JK    Wdker^s  land^  near 

Lawrencehurffy  Anderson  eotmftf,  Kentucky.    Blue  limestone  forma* 

Uon,'^  4rc.,  4rc. 

The  color  of  this  sub^eoil,  air-dried,  is  greyish-buff.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  66.55  per  cent  of  sand,  of  which  all  but  4.14  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting^sloth;  this  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains,  air-dried,  gave  up  to  the  carbonated  water  not 
quiie  a  grain  of  grey-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the 
Mowing  oompodtion: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  maiten,     ..••••  0.200 

Alamina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,        ...  .069 

Carbonate  of  lime, •-  .918 

Magnesia, .020 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

Snlphoric  acid,          •.....••  .026 

Potash, .027 

Soda, .019 

Silica, .110 

0.789  of  a  gr. 
The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisiurej  when  dried  at 
400^9  and  then  had  the  following  catnpo^itiany  yiz: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3.215 

Alumina, -.-...  2.465 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.655 

Carbonate  of  lime, .070 

Magnesia,           -.-----..-  .601 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, •  .142 

Sulphuric  acid, .056 

Potash, •  .130 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 68.970 

Loss, .552 

100.000 

This  sab-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  richer  than  the  snr&ce  soil,  in 
the  mineral  food  of  plants,  while  it  contains  less  organic  matters;  the 
turning  of  it  up  with  the  sub-soil  plough,  therefore,  promises  only  to 
improve  the  soil  meehanicaUy. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  comparing  the  analyses  of  the  soil  of  the  old  field, 
which  has  been  twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cultivation,  with  that  of  the 
virgin  soil,  that  the  former  has  lost  a  portion  of  all  those  ingredients 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetables,  with  the  exception  of 
soda,  nuignesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  and  that,  particularly,  the 
lime,  and  potash,  the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  have  been  sensi- 
bly diminished,  by  the  course  of  cropping,  whilstV  the  relative  propoi^ 
tion  of  the  silica  and  insoluble  silicates,  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron, 
have  been  increased,  and  the  amount  of  organic  matters  reduced.  The 
soil  of  tb9  old  fiek)  also  gave  up  less  of  soluble  matter,  when  digested 
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in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  and  is  slighly  lighter  in  color  than 
that. 

When  the  two  preceding  soils,  Nos.  557  and  558,  were  submitted 
to  analyses,  the  labels  had  been  accidentally  interchanged,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer,  whilst  taking  out  specimens  of  each  for  the 
state  cabinet;  the  former,  therefore,  whs  labeled  ^^soii  from  an  old  field," 
and  the  latter  ^^rgin  soil;''  the  analyses  of  the  two,  however,  showed 
the  differences  of  composition  just  pointed  out^  and  led  the  author  to 
suspect  that  some  mistake  had  been  made  in  the  labels.  On  writing 
to  Mr.  Walker  to  send  additional  specimens,  or  to  compare  the  two 
soils,  side  by  side,  and  send  word  which  had  the  darker  color,  it  was 
found,  on  his  response,  that  the  suspicion  in  regard  to  the  change  of 
labels  was  correct,  and  thus  was  established,  in  these  soils,  as  with  most 
of  the  specimens  of  soils  which  have  been  submitted  to  examination  at 
this  laboratory,  the  accuracy  of  the  indications  of  their  comparative 
chemical  analysis,  in  relation  to  their  gradual  exhaustion  by  the  pro- 
cess of  cropping:  the  same  thing  occurred  with  the  set  of  soils  from 
G.  Threlkeld's  &nn,  Owen  county. 

The  calculation  of  the  amount  of  nutricious  materials  which  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  soil  No.  558,  by  the  course  of  twenty  to  thir- 
ty years  cropping,  as  compared  with  the  virgin  soil  No.  557,  can  be 
easily  made.  Supposing  the  soil  to  weigh  about  71  i  pounds  to  the 
cubic  foot,  as  was  found,  by  experiment,  to  be  the  fact  with  the  Fayette 
county  soil,  (see  former  report,  Fayette  county,)  the  43,560  cubic  feet 
of  earth  on  the  acre  of  ground,  taken  to  the  depth  of  one  foot^  would 
weigh  a  little  more  than  three  millions  of  pounds.  Let  us,  for  exam-^ 
pie,  carry  out  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  potash  ^^^  phosphoric  add 
alone,  in  these  two  soUs : 

In  soil  No.  567  the  phosphoric  add  amounts  to    0.166  per  cent 
In  soil  No.  668  the  phosphoric  acid  amounts  to      .111  per  cent. 

Difference,  .  .  -  >»  0.045  per  cent 
Now  0.156,  the  quantity  in  100  pounds  of  the  soil,  multiplied  by 
3,000,000,  and  divided  by  100,  gives  4,680,  the  number  of  pounds 
of  potash  in  an  acre  of  the  virgin  soil;  and  0.111,  multiplied  by  the 
same  number,  &c.,  gives  only  8,380,  the  number  of  pounds  eonteined 
in  the  soil  of  the  old  field;  the  difference,  1,360  pounds^  shows  the 
amount  of  this  substance  which  the  old  soil  faat  lost  in  the  9our9e  of 
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twenty  to  thirty  years  cultivation.  So  in  regard  to  the  phosphoric  aetd^ 
equal  to  0.181  per  cent  in  the  virgin  soil,  or  six  thousand  four  hundred 
and  thirty  pounds  (6,430  pounds)  to  the  acre,  and  0.103  per  cent  or 
three  thousand  and  ninety  pounds  (3,090  pounds)  to  the  acre;  the 
diminution  produced  by  the  cropping  amounts  to  three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  (3,340  pounds^)  to  the  acre. 

BATH  COUNTT. 

The  waters  from  five  different  sources,  at  the  Olympian  Springs,  in 
this  county,  were  qualitatively  tested  by  the  writer  some  eight  years 
ago,  and  as  he  has  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  of  fully  analyzing  these 
valuable  waters,  he  thinks  it  proper  to  append  to  this  report  the  ac- 
count of  the  testing  made  at  that  time.  ^ 

No.  560 — Mineral  Wateb.    Labeled  ^Sweet  Spring^  near  Pound 
lAekj^  Olympian SprinySj  Bath  county, Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  water  left  1.5  gmins  of  dry  saline  mat- 
ter, on  evaporation. 

This  water  was  found  to  contain, 

Carbonic  acid  gas;^ 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

6i-carbonate  of  iron; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt ;) 

And  sulphate  of  soda. 

This  is  a  weak  saline  chdyheate  water.  All  the  iron  separates  from 
it  on  standing  or  boiling.  Boiling  also  causes  the  deposition  of  most 
of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  561 — MiNEBAL  Wateb.  Labeled  ^^Chdyheate  Spring,^  O^ptan 
Springs^  Bath  county,  Kentticky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  left  only  0.75  of  a  grain  of  dry 
saline  matter  on  evaporation. 

It  was  found  to  contain — 

Carbonic  acid; 

Bi-carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron; 

Sulphates  of  magnesia  and  lime,  in  small  quantities; 

And  tracer  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  aodturo. 
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This  water  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  composition,  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  iron  than  that.  All  these  chalybeate  waters  must 
be  used  fresh  from  the  springy  when  the  full  action  of  the  dissolved 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  desired,  as  it  is  very  speedily  pre- 
cipitated when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when 
it  is  boiled.  Even  the  small  quantity  of  air  which  is  usually  left  in 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  when  it  is  corked,  is  sufficient  to  dispLice  all  the 
carbonic  acid  from  the  dissolved  carbonate,  and  cause  the  whole  of  the 
iron  to  Ml  down  as  insoluble  peroxide.  Afler  the  iron  is  precipitated 
from  this  water  very  little  saline  matter  remains  dissolved  in  it. 

No.  662 — ^MiNBR/kL  Water.  Labeled  ^Tea  Spring  or  White  Sulphur^ 
Olympian  Springs,^  Bath  county^  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  on  evaporation  to  dryness,  left 
0.5  of  a  grain  of  saline  matter. 

It  contains — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  in  small  quantity ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions; 

Bi-carbonates  of  iron  and  soda,  in  considerable  proportions; 

Sulphate  of  soda,  in  small  proportions; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  small  proportions. 

This  is  a  good  saline  alkaline  chalybeate.  It  is  a  remarkably  soft  war 
ter  after  boiling  has  thrown  down  the  oxide  of  iron  and  the  earthy  car- 
bonates. 

No.  563 — Mineral  Water.  Labeled  ''Salt  Sulphur j  from  the  Saloon^^' 
Olympian  Springs^  Bath  county^  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water,  evaporated  to  dryness,  left  5.8 
giains  of  saline  matters. 

It  was  found  to  contain — 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  small  proportions; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  in  large  proportion; 

Chloride  of  calcium,  in  small  proportion; 

Carbonate  of  iron,  a  trace; 

Carbonate  of  soda,  a  trace; 

Iodide  of  sodium^  a  small  proportion. 
27 
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This  is  evidently  a  very  valuable  medicinal  mineral  water,  more  par- 
ticularly from  the  fact  that  it  contains  iodine^  the  value  of  which,  in 
many  chronic  diseases,  is  well  known  to  physicians.  This  water  should 
be  thoroughly  analyzed,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  its  several  in- 
gredients, as  they  exist  in  the  water  fresh  from  the  well,  should  be  ac- 
curately ascertained.  This  would  require,  however,  a  visit  to  the 
spring,  and  the  evaporation  of  several  gallons  of  the  water,  for  which 
there  has  been  no  time  up  to  the  prepamtion  of  this  report 

No.  564 — MiKEaAL  Wate.i.  Labled  '' Bla<:k  Sulphur"  Olympian 
Springs^  Bath  Counii/y  Kentucky. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  water  were  found  to  contain  about  one 
grain  of  dry  saline  matter. 

The  dissolved  ingredients  of  this  water,  are 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas ; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

Chloride  of  sodium,  )  ;„  considerable  proporHons; 
Carbonate  of  soda,     > 
Bi-carbonate  of  lime,i 
Sulphate  of  soda,       >  in  small  proportions; 
Bi-carbo!)ate  of  fron,  7 

Other  ingredients  could  doubtless  be  found,  by  operating  on  larger 
quantities  of  the  water.     This  a  good  alkaline  sidpkur  toaier. 

BOONE   COUNT r. 

No.  565. — Soil.  Labeled  "  Soil  from  a  heech-wood  pasture,  which  has 
never  been  in  cnltivaiionj  Sandford  farm,  near  Union,  Boone 
county,  Kentucky.  Blue  limestone,  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formalion," 
The  air-dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse-color. 

One  thousand  grains,  washed  with  water,  left  855.  grains  of  fine 
sa7id,  of  which  all  but  40.3  grains  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  coarser  portion  of  the  sand  is  composed  of  small  rounded 
particles  of  clear  and  yellow  quartz,  and  of  a  ferruginous  mineral.  One 
thousand  grains,  air-dried,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing 
carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  buff-grey 
extract,  dried  at  212^  F.  The  composition  of  which  was  found  to  be  as 
foUqws: 
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Grhing. 
Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.930 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .663 

Carbonate  of  lime,               --         -.--..  2.330 

Magnesia, --  .190 

Sulphuric  acid,             .074 

Potash, .223 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .187 

Los8, .077 

4.600 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.635  per  cent  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400^  F.;  and  its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.827 

Alumina,             2.496 

Oxide  of  iron,              2.790 

Carbonate  of  lime, .396 

Magnesia, ••        -  .496 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,196 

Phosphoric  acid, •         -         -         -  .318 

Sulphuric  acid, .084 

Potash,                .173 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.620 

Loss, .668 

100.000 
No.  566 — ^SoiL.     Labeled  "  Smne  soil  (as  preceding^  from  an  old  field 

twenty  to  thirty  years  in  cnlfivationy  Sandford  farm,  near  Union, 

Boone  county,  Kentucky.     Blue  limosione  of  the  Lotver  Silurian  for- 

mationy 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish-grey.  The  sand  washed  out  from 
a  thousand  grains  of  this  soil  weighed  787.7  grains,  and  except  30.7 
grains,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting  cloth.  The  coars- 
er particles  are  principally  rounded  ferruginous  grains,  with  some  of 
clear  and  colored  quartz.  One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  soil, 
digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more 
than  three  grains  of  light  hrown  extract^  which  had  the  following  comr  , 
/N»8i^i3,  dried  at  212'' R: 
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Organic  and  rolatile  matters, -  0.380 

Alumioa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .240 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1,947 

Magnesia, .136 

Sulphuric  acid,             ...-.---.  .046 

Potash,                .088 

Soda, .006 

Silica, .110 

Loss, .166 

3.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.75  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compontion^  viz : 

Organic  and  rolaUle  matters,        - 6.606 

Alumina,              3.620 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.124 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .496 

Magnesia, .469 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        r .246 

Phosphoric  acid, .126 

Sulphuric  acid, .187 

Potash,                .162 

Soda, .C32 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.696 

Loss, .649 

100.000 

No.  567 — Sob-Soil.     Labeled  "  SuthBoU  from  the  old  fidd,  twenty  to 
fhirty  years  in  cuUivaiio%  Sandford  farm^  near   UmoUy   Boone 
county 9  Kentucky.     Blue  limestone  of  Lower  Silurian  formationJ*^ 
Dried  sub-soil  of  a  brownish-buff  color,  having  a  slightly  more  red- 
dish tint  than  the  preceding ;  in  cloddy  lumps.  Washed  with  water,  it 
gave  76.83  per  cent  of  sand^  &o.,  of  which  all  but  1.08  per  cent  pass- 
ed through  the  6nest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  was  princi- 
pally composed  of  small  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  matter,  with 
some  grains  of  clear  and  yellowish  quartz.     One  thousand  grains,  air- 
dried,  gave  to  the  carbonated  water  nearly  two  grains  of  Ught  grey  ex- 
iracty  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  contained  the  following  ingredients^  viz : 
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Organic  and  rolatile  matters,                0.277 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -- 1.120 

Magnesia, .139 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash,                .066 

Soda,                   .008 

Silica,                   .241 

1.936 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.19  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.,  and 
has  the  following  compomtiorij  viz  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                3.465 

Alumina, 3.945 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -  .265 

Magnesia, .636 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,295 

Phosphoric  acid, .476 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash,                .213 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.645 

100.367 
By  comparing  the  several  analyses  of  these  soils,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  soil  from  the  old  field  has  lost  a  notable  quantity  of  its  organic 
and  volatile  matters,  its  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalies,  while  it  exhibits 
a  larger  proportion  of  alamina  and  oxide  of  iron,  and  of  sand  and  insol- 
uble silicates,  than  the  virgin  soil ;  doubtless  owing,  in  part^  to  some  ad- 
mixture with  it  of  the  sub-soil.  The  sub-soil  is  seen  to  be  somewhat 
richer  in  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  than  even  the  virgin  soil, 
and  hence  benefit  may  result  from  the  use  of  the  sub-soil  plough  in 
cultivation* 

BOURBON  COUNTY. 

No.  568 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virffihsoilj  from  Wm.  P.  JBumes'  farm, 
between  the  waters  of  Bouston  creek  and  Cooper^ s  run;  primitive  forest 
growthy  blue  and  black  ashy  honey  hcusty  wainut,  sugar  tree,  wildcher^ 
rtjj  ^c.  Blue  Umestone  of  Lower  Silurian  formaiion.  Bourbon  counr 
iffy  Keniuckg^^ 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  a  yellowish-umber  color. 

Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  88.13  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  18.06  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth. 
This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  parti- 
cles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  tmre  than  six  grcdm  of  light 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212°,  of  the  following  composition^  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.133 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .672 

Carbonate  of  lime, 3.630 

Magnesia,            -.--...-.-  .194 

Salphuric  acid, .039 

Potash,       .         .        ^ .164 

Soda, .066 

Silica,^ .181 

6.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.10  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.406 

Alumina, ..---  6.745 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.186 

Carbonate  of  lime, .945 

Magnesia,            - --  .170 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -         -        -        -        -        -        -  .370 

Phosphoric  acid,           .-         -        -        -         -         -        -        -  .335 

Sulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash, .227 

Soda, .133 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 79.045 

100.680 

No.  569 — Soil.     Labeled  ^' Soil  from  an  old  fields  sixty  years  in  cuUivor 
Hon;  for  some  forty  years  in  grass;  same  growth,  4*<5-,  ^c,  as  ^pre- 
ceding virgin  soil;  from  Wm.  P.  Rumens  farm,  Bourhon  county,  Kenr 
tucky.^^ 
From  both  of  these  soils  the  coarse  seive  removed  irregular  frag- 

ments  of  decomposed  dhert^  of  limestoaey  and  soft  rounded  feirugi- 
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nous  particles.     The  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  somewhat  lighter  aud 
browner  than  that  of  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  78.56  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  6.83  per  cent,  passed  through  fine  bolting-cloth;  this  coarser  por- 
tion consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  3.149  grains  of  brownish 
extract,  dried  at  212°,  which  consisted  of, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.617 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .422 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.830 

Magnesia,  --- .105 

Sulphurio  acid, .-.  ,025 

Potash, .078 

Soda, .075 

Silica,  .        -  .097 

3.149 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.84  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  and  has 
the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.674 

Alumina, 4.925 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.185 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,485 

Magnesia, .110 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .395 

Phosphoric  acid, ,330 

Sulphuric  acid, .085 

Potash, -  .209 

Soda, .114 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.310 

Loss, .278 

100.000 

No.  570 — Stjb-soil.  Lahekd'^  Sub-soil  from  the  same  old  field,  Wm.  P. 
Hume^sfarm,  Bourbon  county,  Kentuchj^ 
The  coarse  seive  removed  from  this  sub-soil  fragments  of  chert  and 
ferruginous  particles.  The  color  of  the  air-dried  subnsoil  is  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil 
left  79.17  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.80  per  cent,  pass- 
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ed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted 
mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  <ur-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  2.263  grains  of  yel- 
lowish-grey extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  was  composed  of 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.308 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .205 

Carbonate  of  lime, ----  1.413 

Magnesia, -  .076 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, .062 

Soda. .062 

Silica, .114 

2.263 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.84  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        -  4.196 

Alumina, 6.360 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.313 

Carbonate  of  lime, .366 

Magnesia, .621 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

Phosphoric  acid, .440 

Sulphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, .196 

Soda, .100 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ...                 ...  84.070 

100  066 
It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  although  the  soil  of  the  oldjldd,  in 
the  preceding  soils,  has  been  sixty  years  under  cultivation,  it  has  lost 
much  less  of  its  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  potash  than  might 
be  expected  from  the  lapse  of  time.  This,  doubtless,  may  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  feet  that  for  most  of  this  period — about  forty  years — ^the 
land  has  been  in  grass. 

The  immediate  sub-soil  of  the  old  field  does  not  show  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  than  the  virgin  soil,  while  it  contains  less 
potash;  but  the  red  under«olay,  next  to  be  described,  like  most  of  the 
red  under-clays  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  exhibits  a  remiurkable 
richness  in  this  alkali. 
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No.  571 — "Red  under-clay,  vrith  fragments  of  cherty  rock  and  fossil 
shellsy  {Terebraiula  capax  and  OrtUs  iestudinaria^  Capt  Wm. 
Burners  farm^  Bourbon  county y  KerduckyP 

Color,  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  of  a  purer 
brownish  buff.  Washed  with  water  this  under-clay  left  69.67  per  cent,  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  11.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  giains  of  the  air-dried  clay,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  1.834  grains  of  light-grey 
9xtrady  dried  at  212%  which  had  the  following  ^mpotition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - •  0.26f 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.166 

Magnesia, .067 

Sulplmric  acid, .016 

Potash, .046 

Soda, .040 

Silica, .181 

1.834 
The  air-dried  clay  lost  6.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and  has 
the  following  compositionj  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.783 

Alumina,    -         -         -        - •-  12.785 

Oxide  of  iron, 9.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, 6.236 

Magnesia, 1.946 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -        •        -        -        -  .495 

Phosphoric  acid, .426 

Sulphuric  add, .050 

Potash, .-...-  .840 

Soda, .116. 

Sand  and  insolnble  silicates, 63.770 

100.865 
Gradually  mixed  with  the  exhausted  upper  soil^  by  trenching  or 
deep  sub-soil  plowing,  this  under-clay  would  improve  it  by  furnishing 
a  new  supply  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  lime. 
28 
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No.  572 — Limestone.  Labeled  ^^Atrypa  capax  Kmestanej  under  ih$ 
soil  of  Capt  Whh  P.  Hume's  land,  Bourbon  county,  Keniuckyy 
Lower  Silurian. 

A  crystalline,  coarse-granular,  light-grey,  limestone,  containing  ma- 
ny shells  and  corals;  very  mach  eroded  and  cellular  on  the  exterior, 
where  it  is  of  a  brown  color. 

ComposUion,  dried  at  SIS**  F. — 

Carbonate  of  ]ime,  -        -  '      •  81.S40  —  46.646  of  Idwke. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        «      .979 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...      .640 

Phosphoric  acid,      •        •        -      .221 
Sulphuric  acid,        -        -         •       .324 

Potash .104 

Soda, 177 

Sand  and  iasoluUe  silieatea,    *  16.646 


100.431 


No.  573 — ^Limestone.    Labeled  ^'Shell  Umestonep  near  the  surfaeey  CapU 
Whu  P.  Hume's  farntf  Bourbon  county ,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian 
formation'' 
A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells,  chsetetes,  &c.,  and  sparkling 

with  crystalline  grains  of  calcareous  spar;  weathered  surface  nearly 

even,  brownish. 

ComposUion,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        .        -  94.680  ««  63.13  of  JUme. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        *      .980 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  .        •        .    1.12O 

•      .196 

-  .692 
.166 

.      .233 
.     1.086 

-  .947 


Phosphoric  acid, 

Sulphnric  acid. 

Potash,  - 

Soda, 

Insoluble  silicates, 

Loss, 


100.000 
Limestones,  so  rich  in  phosphoric  add,  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  al- 
kalies, and  at  the  ^ame  time  sq  easily  deconiposed  under  the  atmoa- 
pheric  juifluences,  always  exert  f^  niar]ked  enpiohing  «j9^  oji  the  soil 
which  reets  upon  them. 
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No.  574 — Soil.    Labded  ^^Virgin  sailj  tooads pagture,  Wm.  JBuckner^s 
farm,   Cane  ridge  land;  primitive  forest  growth^  large  huckeffe,  oak,^ 
koneg-lomstf  sugar^iree,  4*c    Lower  Silurian  formation.    Bourlon 
county,  Kentucky.^^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish-brown  color    Washed  with  water  this 

soil  left  83.83  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  passed  through  the 

finest  bolting^KsIoth  except  aboat  5.34  per  cent.,  which  was  composed 

of  small  rounded  fermginous  partides. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  ai^dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

in  water  containing  caibonic  a<)id,  gave  up  more  tlian  six  and  a  kaff 

grains  of  hrown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  was  found  to  have  the 

following  composition,  viz: 

Cfrain^. 

Organie  and  yolatile  matten,        .        •        .        «        •        ^        .  1.976 

Alamiaa,*ozide8  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       ^        •  1.688 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^-,  1J.763 

llagDesia, ,«»  ,058 

Snlphuric  acid,    •••.-,,^*.  ,066 

Potash, ^        -        .        .        .        ^  .164 

Soda, ,        .        ,  .068 

Silica, .        ,        .        ^        »  .089 

;  €.760 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.865  per  oeni  of  moistute  at  400""  F.    Tfaua 
dried  its  composition  is  as  follows^  viz; 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ««.,.*«  7.702 

Alnmina,    ---<,►•.»»-•.  4.620 

Oxide  of  iron, -.•  6.686 

Carbonate  of  lime,      «•,-•..,..  ^ff 

Magnesia,  ...., .«0« 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        .        •        •        ^        •        .  .720 

Phosphoric  acid,           ..,. .^1 

Bnlpbnrio  add^ .146 

Potash,      •        -        •        -        -        -        .        -        .        -        -  *K4 

Soda, .  .077 

Band  and  insolnUe  sOioates, 78.680 

100.804 

No.  575— Son.    Labeled  ^Soitfrom  an  old  corthfield,  f^iyio  ^ty 
4f€eHrsmaMvtMm^  iiome  kcMg  MdfriMiM  forest  ^twAm  Ihe 
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precedififfy  Wm.  Buekner^s  farm^  4*c-,  4*c.)    Bourbon  cofmty,  Ken- 
tucky:' 

Tbe  dried  soil  is  slightly  lighter  colored,  and  more  yellowish  than 
the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  71.28  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all 
but  7.46  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coars- 
er portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gaioe  up  nearly  three  grcdne  of  Ughtr 
hroumshrgrey  extract,  dried  at  212^,  which  was  found  to  have  the  fol- 
lowing componijiony  viz : 

Grtnns. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matten, 0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .496 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.306 

Magnesia, .088 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash,       -        - .102 

Soda, .076 

Silica, .139 

2.834 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.5  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  and, 
thus  dried,  has  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters,        ----...  6.83'X 

Alumina,    ---.---         -.,..  6.196 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.910 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -  .446 

Magnesia,           -        -        -        - -  ,416 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         *•        •*        -        -        *        -        -  .693 

Phosphoric  acid, .282 

Sulphuric  acid,  • .101 

Potash, -  .248 

Soda, .103 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 81.080 

100.211 

No.  576 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  same  old ^d,  at  Wm. 
Buckner's  farm.  Cane  ridge,  Bourbon,  county,  Kmiuckyy  . 
Cloddy;  color  lighter. and  more  yellowish  than  that  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding. 
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Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  71.90  per  oeni  of  sand,  &0.9  of 
which  all  bat  6.97  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  the  water,  containing  carbonic  add,  gave  up  2.671  graivs  of 
yeUat/mh-grey  extract^  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.442 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -  .222 

Carbonate  of  lime.  1.630 

Magnesia, ---  .136 

•  S«1phuric  acid, .046 

Potash,  .064 

Soda,  .060 

ffilica, .172 

2.671 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.j 
thus  dried  it  has  the  following  compontioriy  yiz  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        -        -        -        -        •  4.786 

Alumina,             -- 6.296 

Oxide  of  iron,     ----- 6.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -----.--.  ,421 

Magnesia, .617 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -.-.-..  .345 

Phosphoric  acid,          --        -        -• .243 

Snlphoric  acid, .110 

Potash,               .217 

Soda, -        -        .        .  .130 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.230 

Loss, .047 

100.000 
No.  577. — ^Undee-clat.  Labeled  "  Under-day^  with  hog  iron  ore,  from 
Wm.  Buckner^s  land^  Cane  ridge,  Bourbon  county,  Kentucky.^'* 
Color  of  the  dried  clay  greyish-buff.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
71.36  per  cent  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  16.96  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting  cloth;  this  coarser  part  was  composed  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  under-clay,  digested  for  twen- 
ty days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid)  gave  up  Ubs  than  two  grains 
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of  ffdlomsh  grty  4ztraet,  dried  at  212^  F^  which  was  fonnd  to  oonsist 
of 

Or€dm, 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matten,                •  0.625 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganose,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime»' .913 

Magnesia, -.-•  .125 

Sulphuric  acid, .028 

Potash,                r  .020 

Soda,                   - .076 

Silica,                  .106 

1.849 

The  air-dried  under-clay  lost  7.085  per  cent  of  moiaturtj  at  400^ 
F.,  dried  at  which  tempeiature  its  composition  was  found  to  be  as  fol- 
I0WS9  viz : 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 4.876 

Alumina,             .-•-.-...-  8.720 

Oxide  of  iron, 10.016 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - .446 

Magnesia, ..-.  .753 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        -        -        -        •        •  .470 

Phosphoric  acid,          -•-...-..  ,221 

Sulphuric  acid,             -        •        •        -        •        •        ••        •  ,093 

Potesh,               "   •        -  .347 

Soda,                   .169 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 74.146 

100.000 

.  On  comparing  the  analyses  of  this  series  of  soils  firom  Bourbon 
county,  the  usual  fact  will  be  observed  of  the  diminution,  in  the  old 
soil,  of  the  materials  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  as 
compared  with  the  original  virgin  soil.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  soil 
of  the  old  com*field,  which  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  years  in  culti- 
vation, there  is  less  organic  matter,  less  carbonate  of  lime,  magnesia, 
ozide  of  manganese,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  than  la  the  origin- 
al soil,  and  that  the  former  soil,  lighter  colored  because  it  contains  leas 
organic  matter,  for  the  same  reason,  perhaps,  is  capable  of  holding  a 
smaller  proportion  of  hygrometric  moisture  than  the  latter.  But  the 
anomaly  appears,  which  was  seldom  seen  in  the  course  of  the  examina* 
tiou  of  the  soils  of  Kentucky,  of  a  slightly  laig^  amount  of  potash 
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in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the  virgin  soil.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility, however,  that  some  undiscovered  error  may  have  occurred  in 
the  analysis,  which,  as  this  series  of  soils  was  submitted  to  examination 
just  before  this  report  was  required  to  be  made;  could  not  be  rectified 
by  a  repetition  of  the  processes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may 
have  been  a  natural  difiference  of  composition  in  relation  to  their  propor- 
tions of  potash  in  the  soils  of  these  two  neighboriug  fields.  More- 
over, the  ordinary  mode,  in  Bourbon  and  the  neighboring  counties,  of 
feeding  down  on  the  same  field,  with  hogs  and  cattle,  the  com  which 
has  been  raised  on  it,  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  soil  of  the 
potash,  like  the  removal  of  the  crop  from  the  ground,  without  the  re- 
turn to  it  of  manure. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nnder-clay,  containing  much  more  oxide  of 
iron  and  less  alumina  than  that  under  Gapt.  Wm.  R.  Hume's  land,  on 
the  waters  of  Huston  creek,  contains  also  less  potash,  lime,  and  phos* 
phoric  acid.  It  yet  contains  enough  of  these  to  prove  a  valuable  re- 
source to  renew  the  exhausted  upper  soil. 

No.  578 — Limestone.     Labeled  "  CrydalUne  Ume-rock,  quarry  below 
the  woods  pasturej  on   Wm.  Buekner^s  land^  Cane  ridyey  Bourbon 
county y  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  fonnaiion.^^ 
A  limestone  which  is  principally  made  up  of  large,  pure,  crystalline 

grains,  with  some  little  ochreous  oxide  of  iron  in  spots  throughout  it; 

no  fossils  apparent  in  the  specimen  examined;  weathered  surface 

brownish. 

Componium,  dried  at  21 2*  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •        •    97.540  ■—  6S.7S5  per  oeat.  of  XiW, 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,         •  .699 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  ircm  and 

manganese,        ...  .287 

Phosphoric  acid,            -        -  .093 

Sulphuric  acid,      •        -        -  .180 

PoUsh,          ....  .066 

Soda,            ....  .206 

Insoluble  silioates,  1.446 


100,616 
No.  679 — ^LiMESioNE.    Labeled  ^^  Cfhaetetes  Umestaney  below  the  woods 
pwtwre  at  Wm.  Buckncr%  Cane  ridfth  Bwrbcn  county^  Kefdudcy. 
Loafer  Silurian  farmiriian.^^ 
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A  grey  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells  and  coral,  and  sparkling  with 
crystalline  grains  of  calcareous  spar.    Weathered  sur&ce  irregular,  and 
of  a  brownish  color. 
Composition,  dried  at  212''  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -  96.480  -«  53.68  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -        -     1.398 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  -        -        -      .797 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -        -      .183 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        -       .180 

Potash,  -        -        -        .      .085 

Soda, .138 

Insoluble  silicates,  •        -        .    2.326 

100.587 

Purer  limestones  than^those  under  Mr.  Hume^s  land,  but  not  quite 
so  rich  as  those  in  the  elements  of  y^etable  nourishment. 

BOTLE  COUNTY. 

No.  580 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virffin  soil  from  Thomas  ReacTs  woods  pas- 
iurey  one  mile  from  Danville ;  primitive  forest  growth  prindpcily  sur 
ffar-iree,  hickory  y  ashy  and  walntd.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Boyle 
county^  Kentucky.^'^ 

The  color  of  the  dried  soil  is  yellowish-brown ;  some  ferruginous 
and  cherty  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  89.7  per  cent  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.78  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  part  consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  cherty  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  one  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  more  than  five  and  a 
half  grains  of  chestnut-hrown  extracty  dried  at  212%  which  contained  the 
following  ingredients,  viz : 

Graiits. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.030 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .873 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        -        -. 1.907 

Magnesia, .084 

Sulphuric  acid, .090 

Potash, -         .  .579 

Soda,  -         - .087 

Silica,         -         -        -        -        .         '        ....         .  .033 

5.683 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  folio ws,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.968 

Alumina,    -         -         --        -        -        -        -        -         -        -  3.6 16 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.836 

Carbonate  of  lime, .247 

Magnesia,  ----.. .671 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .486 

Sulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash, .183 

Soda, .071 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.770 

1^088, .926 

100.000 

Rich  hlue-ffrasB  soil,  containing,  particularly,  a  laige  proportion  of 
phosphoric  acid,  but  not  quite  as  much  potash  as  most  of  the  best  soils 
on  the  blue  limestone  formation. 

BBECKINBIDGB  COUNTT. 

Na  581 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  soU,  from  the  level  table-land  near 

Hardinsburgy  from  over  the  sandstone  superimposed  on  the  Archime^ 

des  limestone,  wMch  is  sows  forty  or  fifty  feet  below;  primitive  forest 

growth  black  oahy  Mckory^  dogwood^  sassafras j  and  some  wild  cherry. 

This  soil  represents  a  considerable  tract  aboui  this  placcy  and  between 

it  and  the  Ohio  river.    Breckinridge  county^  Kentucky.^' 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty *grey-cinnamon  color;  a  small  quantity 

of  ferruginous  and  quartzose  gravel  was  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse 

seive.    Washed  with  water  tMs  soil  left  82.7  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of 

which  all  but  1.39  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  bolting 

doth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  particlei; 

of  a  soft  ferruginous  mineral,  with  yery  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  moqtfi  Iq 
water  0haTged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  to  it  nes^ly  two  grains  of 
brownish  ex:raci9  dried  at  212^  F,  which  was  found  to  consist  of, 

Qrains. 
Organic  ind  volatile  matters,        .-...-.  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phovphates,        -        -  .)96 

Carbonate  of  lime,      *        -• .170 

Magnesia,  --- .170 

20 
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Sulphttrie  acid,    ..•*. .070 

Potash,       • .810 

Soda, .060 

Silica, .280 

Loaa, .061 

1.827 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.G25  per  cent  of  tnmiure  at  400^  F.;  and, 
when  thus  dried,  was  found  to  bare  the  following  compositiany  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.532 

Alumina, * •  2.080 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.216 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -« .022 

Magnesia,            •*•••.•...  .323 

Brown  oxide  of  maBganeae* .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .108 

Sulphuric  acid, .059 

Potash, .194 

Soda, .0J7 

Sand  and  insolaUe  silicates,         •        • 91.146 

Loea, -        .        -        •  .086 

100.000 

This  soil  exhibits  a  very  large  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  sili- 
cates, and  a  remarkable  deficiency  of  lime.  The  application  to  it  of 
marl  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  lime  would  be  found  to  be 
beneficial.  If  the  mad  is  rich  also  in  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphates  it 
would  be  still  better,  as  the  proportion  of  that  add  contained  in  the 
soil  is  less  than  usual. 

No.  582 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^ShaUm  ioU,  averfying  the  huff  and  white 

Archimedes  and  Productus  beds  of  the  eub-earbaniferom  limestone  of 

Breckinridge  county ^  Kentucky;  taken  three  and  a  half  mUee  f9e$i  of 

Hardinsbury.     Thie  soil  supports  a  smaUyrowth  of  oak  and  hickory. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  mouse  color;  the  coarse  srive  removed 

from  it  some  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.    Washed  with  watef 

it  left  84.33  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.17  per  cent  was 

fine  enough  to  pass  through  bolting^cloth. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  ddrr^ 
iram  extract,  dried  at  212''  F.    Tbir  has  the  foUowiog  con^siiion: 
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Grains. 

Oiganio  and  Tolalile  matters, 0.860 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .313 

Carbonate  of  lime, -047 

Magnesia, »•.  .07« 

Salphnric  acid, -  .042 

Potash, .119 

Soda, .039 

Silica, .133 

Loss, .279 

1.900 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.60  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.  Its 
composition^  thus  dried,  is  as  follows,  viz; 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.030 

Alumina, ^ 1.640 

Oxide  of  iron, 1.490 

Carbonate  of  lime, ' •-  .147 

Magnesia, .285 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .139 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

PoUsh, .198 

Soda. .020 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         .,•.•••  90.420 

Loss, .494 

100.000 

This  differs  but  little,  in  general  composition,  from  the  preceding; 
it  contains,  however,  gather  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  oi^anic  mat* 
ters;  apart  from  these  the  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  is 
fully  as  large  as  in  that  soil,  there  being  a  little  less  of  alamina  and 
oxide  of  iron.  The  addition  of  aluminous  mail  which  is  rich  in  lime> 
phosphatesi  and  potash,  would  also  greatly  impxoTe  this  soil. 

BULLUT  OOONTr. 

No.  583 — Soil.  Zabded  ^'Soilfrom  the  flats  near  ShypAerdsvittej  d^ 
rived  Me/fyyfrom  tie  Black  Devonian  shakj  at  the  iase  of  the  knobs^ 
and  the  ovcrlj/ivg  ash-oolored  shales^  which  are  mast  probably  the  low* 
est  sub-carhoniferous;  considered  almost  unfit  for  cuUivatianf  except 
for  grass;  ioorwet  ami  unproductipey  and  but  Utih  odUvated;  primi^ 
4iife^0ftfsM9ikiieeekf  Mm  mokor^f  9^x  •  JStdktt  imm^^  EsMkudsfi^ 
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The  dried  soil  is  of  an  ash-grey  color,  and  is  quite  cloddy,  so  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  passed  through  the  seiye.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  54.9  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  10.5  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting  cloth.  This  coarser  part 
consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains,  digested  for  a  month  in  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid,  gaye  up  about  two  grains  of  grey-brown  extract,  dried  at 
212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Crrains. 
Or||ranic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ..••••-  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .698 

Carbonate  of  lime, .223 

Magnesia. .060 

Sulphuric  acid, .226 

Potash, .066 

Soda, .030 

Silica, -  .200 

2.022 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.68  per  cent  of  moisture  at  380°  R;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compositiouy  yiz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^ 6.666 

Alumina, 2.476 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.790 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --.------  .196 

Magnesia, -.--.  .526 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .176 

Phosphoric  acid, .263 

Sulphuric  acid, .064 

Potash, .268 

Soda, .068 

Sand  and  insolmUe  silicates, 86.066 

Loss, .492 

100.000 

Thorough  drainage  would  make  this  veiy  good  soil. 

No.  584 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil  over  the  magnesian  limestone  of 
the  Upper  Silurian  system^  Mr.  HaWsfarm,  near  ML  Washingt'Ony 
BuUitt  county^  Kentucky.  Primitive  forest  growth  black,  red,  and 
white  oaky  hickory,  dogwood,  and  some  sugar-tree.*^ 
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Tbe  dried  soil  is  of  a  greyish^brown  color.  Some  fragments  of 
ferraginoas  sandstone  were  sifted  out  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed 
with  water  this  soil  left  70.47  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  only 
1.7  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  tbe  finest  bolting  doth; 
this  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  feiruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  one  and  a  half 
grains  of  hroumUh  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.;  this  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

OraxM, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.290 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .080 

Ca/bonate  of  lime, .690 

Magnesia, .060 

Sulphuric  acid, .070 

Potash, .130 

Soda, .060 

Slica, .200 

1.S90 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.92  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400"^;  dried  at 
which  temperature  its  composition  was  found  to  be  as  follows: 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 3.180 

Alumina, 2.390 

Oxide  of  iron, 8.740 

Carbonate  of  lime, .188 

Magnesia,  -            - ,343 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,166 

Pboepfaoric  acid, •-•  .Q97 

Sniphnric  acid,        -•. .067 

Potash, .146 

Soda, .037 

Sand  and  insoluble  Mlicates, 90.666 

Loss, .164 

100.000 

No.  585 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Same  ml,  which  has  been  from  fifty  to  sixty 
years  in  cutHvatiovy  from  Mr.  BalTs  farm^  near  Mt.   Washinyton^ 
Bullitt  county f  Kentucky.     This  no  longer  produces  dwerP 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  grey-buff  color;  lighter  than  that  of  iEe  pre- 
ceding soil.    Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  78.2  per  cent  of  sand. 
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&c.,  of  which  all  but  2.87  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth;  this  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  par- 
ticles, with  some  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  oontaiih 
ing  carbonic  acid,  for  a  month,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of  dark  broum 
eztractj  dried  at  212^,  the  composition  of  which  was  as  follows,  viz: 

Organic  and  ¥oIatiIe  matters, 0.317 

Alumma,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,     -  .070 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia,         ..--...-•  .060 

Sulphuric  acid, .084 

Potash, .089 

Soda, .013 

SUica, .114 

0.834  of  a  gr. 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent  of  mmture  at  400^,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        . 3.696 

Alumina, 1.890 

Oxide  of  iron, t.tXS 

Carbonate  of  lime, .01% 

MagneMa,           .-.-••-..•  ,3J0 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          .••• .070 

Sulphuric  acid,   •••-•••-••  .065 

Potash, .104 

Soda, .068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.696 

100.320 
The  inability  of  this  soil  to  produce  clover  is  explained  by  its  very 
small  proportion  of  lime,  and  rather  small  amount  of  sulphuric  and 
phosphoric  acids.  The  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  or  some  of  the 
calcareous  marls,  would  probably  restore  to  it  the  capability  of  suporU 
ing  a  clover  crop.  Sub-soil  plowing  may  have  some  good  effect  upon 
it.  The  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates,  however,  is  quite  laige,  and 
tbak  of  the  alkalies  also  quite  moderaifli  The  exhaustive  influeooe^ 
on  this  goil,  of  the  filly  or  sixty  years  cultivation,  is  well  exhibited  ia 
the  fi»J9Bdtaig  analyses. 
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No.  586 — ^ScB-80iL.  Labled  "  Sub-aoU  from  the  same  old  fidd^  fifty 
to  sixty  years  in  cultivation,  HalTs  farm,  near  Mount  Washingtony 
Bullitt  county,  Kentucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  darker  and  more  reddish  than  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  34.3  per  cent  of  sand,  &e.,  of  which 
all  but  1.43  per  cent  passed  through  the  bolting  cloth ;  this  portion 
consisted  of  round  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few  quartz- 

066. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  which  was  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  and 
a  third  of  brotsnishrgrey  extract,  dried  at  212^^  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.270 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese* .069 

Carbonate  of  lime, .496 

Magnesia,            -•. .072 

Sulphuric  acid, -        -  .047 

Potaab,               ,140 

Soda,  (not  estimated.) 

Silica, .233 

1.321 
The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.25  percent  (X moisture sX  400^;  dried 
at  which  temperature  its  composition  is  as  follows,  viz: 

Organic  and  YolaUle  matters, 3.229 

Alumina,            ..-.--•..-  4.345 

Oxide  of  iron,    --• 4.495 

Carbonate  of  lime, .197 

Magnesia, .289 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        •        -        -        •        -  .012 

Pbosphorie  acid, '109 

Sulphuric  acid,  -•-• ,060 

Potash,                .235 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.720 

Loss, .277 

100  000 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  subnaoil  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
carbonate  of  lime  than  the  upper  soil  of  the  old  field ;  it  is  also  richer 
in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.    The  proportion  of  solphorie  aoid  in  it 
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is  small,  however^  and  although  it  might  improve  the  fertility  of  the 
field  somewhat  to  use  the  sub-soil  plough,  yet  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Paris,  and  marl^  or  manures  containing  phosphates  and  calcareous 
matter,  would  be  still  more  beneficial.  The  considerable  proportion  of 
alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  of  this  sub-soil  would  also  be  beneficial  in 
its  admixture  with  the  surface  soil. 

No.  587 — Marl.     Labeled  ^  Marl  from  the  line  between  BulUtt  and 

Svencer  counties,  Kentucky,  in  the  Favosites  nummus  beds.    Lower 

Silurian  formation.^* 

In  friable  lumps  of  a  grey-buff  color,  containing  irregular  nodules 
of  porous  limestone,  and  some  portions  of  fossil  shells ;  powder  of  a 
light  buff  color,  slightly  gritty  under  the  teeth ;  effervesced  strongly 
with  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  air-dried  marl  lost  2.55  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  212°  F. 

Compositian,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.—  ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime, 41.740 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 1.088 

Alamina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         ....  5.480 

Phosphoric  acid, --  .167 

Solphnricacid, .066 

Potash, -        .        -  .673 

Soda, .162 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 48.840 

Water,  organic  matters,  and  loss, 1.904 

100.000 

This  calcareous  marl,  besides  its  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  which  would  make  it  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  some  of  the  light  lands  of  Bullitt  county,  if 
the  expense  of  hauling  should  not  prove  too  great  As  it  has  but  a 
small  relative  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  moderate  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid,  the  addition  of  Plaster  of  Paris  and  super^phosphate 
of  lime,  or  the  latter  alone,  would  make  the  application  of  this  marl 
still  more  useful. 

No.  688 — ^Mabl.    Labeled  '^Marl  from  the  northeast  part  of  BuBitt 

county,  Kentucky. 
In  irregular,  soil,  friable  lumps,  of  a  greenish-giey  color.    Gritty 
under  the  teeth  Effervesces  with  acids. 
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The  air-dried  marl  lost  B.15  per  cent  of  moisture  at  212^  F. ;  and 
thus  dried  had  the  following  composition^  viz  : 

Carbonate  of  lime, 11.190 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 2.147 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,          ....  6.230 
Phosphoric  acid,  (only  a  trace.) 

Sulphuric  acid,    --         -         • .066 

Potash, .308 

Soda, .055 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          -        -         -         -         ...  74.790 

Water,  organic  matter  and  loss, 6.214 

100.000 

This  marl  is  not  so  rich  in  calcareous  matter  and  potash  as  the  pre- 
oeding,  yet  it  contains  these  in  sufficient  amount  to  make  it  a  useful 
application  to  soils  which  are  (teficient  in  these  materials.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  small  proportion  of  sulphuric 
acid  which  it  contains,  is  a  great  draw-back  on  its  value.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  mixed  with  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  (bones  softened  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,)  when  it  is  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  the  land. 

No.  589 — LiMONiTE.   Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  from  the  knob  at  BtMtfs  Lich 
{Sub-carboniferous  sandstone  formation.)     BuUitt  county^  Kentucky. 
Portion  of  a  kidney-form  mass;  in  concentric  layers  of  a  brown 
and  brownish-yellow  color;  adhering  to  the  tongue ;  powder  of  a  brown- 
ish-yellow color. 

Ccmpositton^  dried  at  212   F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,  .        -        •  33.99  —  23.80  per  cent.  Iron. 

Alumina,  -        -        -        -     1.68 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,        -      .48 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,         ....      .68 

Phosphoric  acid,  not  estimated. 

Sulphur,  .        -        -        -      ,35 

Potash,  .        -        -        -       .44 

Soda.        -  .        .        -      .23 

Silicious  residue,        -        •        -66.13 

Combined  water,       ...    6.76 

100.63 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  .80  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  212°  F. 
30 
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A  very  ailiciotiSy  and  rather  poor  ore  of  iron,  which  could  perhaps  be 
used  with  advantage  to  mix  with  richer  ores. 

CA3IPBELL  COUNTY- 

No.  590 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil,  from  Bevj.  BealTs  land,  Mex" 
andria,  Campbell  county,  Kentucky;  primitive  forest  growth  beech, 
walnut,  hickory,  sugar-tree,  and  large  white  oak.  Lotver  Silurian 
formation.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  86.13 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  1.50  per  cent  would  not  pass  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles,  with  a  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  grains  of  dark 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Cfrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.000 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .713 

Carbonate  of  lime, .781 

Magnesia,  --..  .|28 

Sulphuric  acid, .OfiO 

Potash,         - .079 

Soda,   - .037 

Silica,  -        -        -        ■ -^^^ 

2.874 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.36  percent  at  400°  P.;  dried  at  which  tem- 
perature it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.614 

Alumina, 3.084 

Oxide  of  iron,     - 8.686 

Carbonate  of  lime,       - .274 

Magnesia, -  .474 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .110 

Phosphoric  acid, .246 

Sulphuric  acid,   -        -         - .101 

Potash, .15S 

Soda,          - .108 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.730 

Loss, -417 

100.000 
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No-  591 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  an  eld  fields  fifty  yean  or  more 

in  cuiUvaiim,  adjoining  the  ^'virgin  soily^  Beirf.  BeaiTs  farm^  Alex- 

andrioj  CampbM  eountyy  Kentucky.    Lower  ^hirian  formoMon^^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buflf  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

78.10  per  oent.  of  sand,  &o.,  of  which  all  bat  0.90  per  cent  passed 

through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 

small  rounded  ferrugiuous  particles,  with  a  few  of  dear  and  milky 

quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  1.386  ^mn^  of  brownish  ex- 
tracts  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Ctrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.433 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .187 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .403 

Magnesia, .032 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, -         -        -        .        .  .048 

Soda, .064 

Silica, .164 

1.386 

The  au'-dried  soil  lost  1.925  per  cent,  of  moidurej  at  400°  F.;  dried 

at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition^  viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.441 

Alumina,             2.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, .146 

Magnesia, .692 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid, .177 

Sulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash,               .111 

Soda,                  .063 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.096 

100.134 

No.  592 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^Subsoil' from  the  old  field  fifty  years  or 
more  in  cultivation^  Benj.  BealTs  farm,  Alexandria,  Campbell  county, 
Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  forrmUony* 
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Dried  sub-soil  of  a  clearer  buff  color  than  the  surface  soil  last  de- 
scribed. Washed  with  water  it  left  65.40  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of 
which  all  but  0.77  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous 
and  clear  quartz  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of 
yeUowish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.283 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .107 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .097 

Magnesia, .069 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        - -  .049 

Potash, .041 

Soda, .067 

Silica, .161 

0.864 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.70  peY  cent  of  moisture  at  400°;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 2.826 

Alumina, 3.740 

Oxide  of  iron, --  3.270 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .-..-----  .072 

Magnesia, .430 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .055 

Phosphoric  acid, .146 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash, .169 

Soda, .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.845 

Loss, .333 

100.000 

The  difference  between  the  oomposition  of  the  viigin  soil  and  that 
of  the  old  field,  as  exhibited  by  the  analyses,  is  striking  and  instructive. 
The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  in  potash  than  the  original  surface  soil,  and 
it  contains  less  phosphoric  acid,  whilist  it  exhibits  a  remarkable  defi- 
ciency of  carbonate  of  lime.    In  the  renovation  of  the  old  field,  by 
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subsoil  plowing,  lime  or  calcareous  marl  should  also  be  abundantly 
applied. 

CARROLL  COUNTY. 

No.  593 — Soil.     Labeled  ^'Virgin  soil  from  Walton  Craiff^sfarm^half 
a  mile  from   Ghent;  bottom  land;  primitive  forest  growthj   beech. 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     CarroU  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark-brownish-grey  color.     The  coarse  seive 
removed  from  it  a  few  rounded  particles,  about  the  size  of  mustard 
seed,  of  ferruginous  mineral  and  milky  quartz  or  chert.     Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  86.46  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  except 
2.85  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser 
portion  of  the  soil  is  composed  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  hy- 
aline quartz,  with  a  few  grains  of  soft  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  brotvnish 
extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  of  which  the  composition  is  as  follows: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 1.317 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .980 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.730 

Magnesia, •.•  ,183 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .100 

Sulphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, .228 

Soda, .030 

Silica, -        -  .237 

4.890 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.80  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  and 
has  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .....•*  5.744 

Alumina, 3.910 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.466 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - .246 

Magnesia,           --.- ,527 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  ,222 

Phosphoric  acid, ,89g 

Sulphuric  acid,    - ,064 

Potash, .312 

Soda, .022 

Saad  and  ineoluble  silicates, 86.483 

100.370 
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No.  694 — Soil.     Lahded  ^'Saii  from  an  oldfidd;  fifty  years  or  more 
in  cultivation^  Walton  Craig^s  farm,  half  a  mile  northwest  of  Ghent 
Lotver  Silurian  formation.     Carroll  county,  Kentucky ^ 
The  color  of  this  dried  soil  is  of  a  more  yellowish  tint  than  that  of 
the  preceding — ^approaching  that  of  the  sub-soil,  next  to  be  described. 
The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  rounded  pebbles  and  grayd, 
from  the  size  of  a  bean  down  to  that  of  a  mustard  seed;  coasisting  of 
sandstone,  milky  quartz,  and  other  hard  quartzose  minerals,  with  some 
soft  ferruginous  gravel.    Wached  with  water  this  soil  left  84.76  per 
cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.23  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion  consists  principally 
of  clear  yellowish  and  reddish  rounded  quartz  particles  with  some  fer- 
ruginous grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
reddishrhrown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 

Chrams. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.170 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese^  and  phosphates,      -        -  .963 

Carbonate  of  lime,  1.663 

Magnesia, .166 

Sulphuric  acid,  .146 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .042 

Silica, .207 

4.342 

The  air^dried  soil  lost  2.375  per  cent,  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400"^  F.;  and  its  composition,  thus  dried,  is  as  follows: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.618 

Alumina,            2.820 

Oxide  of  iron,              2.846 

Carbonate  of  lime, .170 

Magnesia,           - •340 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .196 

Phosphoric  acid, .203 

Sulphuric  acid, .038 

Potash,                .287 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.921 

100.606 
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No.  595 — Sub-boil.     Labeled  ^^ Sub-soil  from  the  old  fidd^  fifty  yean 
or  more  in  cultivation,  Mr.  Walton    Craiy^s  farm,  half  a  mle  north- 
west  of  Ghent,  Carroll  county,  Kentucky.   Lower  Silurian  formation. 
Color  of  the  sob-soil  of  a  more  pure  yellowish-brown  tint  than  that 
of  the  preceding  soil.     The  coarse  seive  remored  from  it  a  few  round- 
ed pebbles  ol  chert,  sandstone,  und  milky  quartz,  from  the  size  of  a 
coflFee-tree  bean  to  that  of  mustard  seed.     Washed  with  water  this  soil 
left  87.10  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c..  of  which  all  but  2.5  per  cent,  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  portion  consisted 
principally  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline  quartz,  with  a  few  of  yellow 
milky  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
light  brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion, viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.490 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .297 

Carbonate  of  lime, .830 

Magnesia, .066 

Salphuric  acid, .050 

Potash, .066 

Soda, .030 

Silica, .200 

2.019 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.30  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.814 

Alumina, 2.470 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.630 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .280 

Magnesia,  ----- .300 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .180 

Phosphoric  acid, .227 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

Potash, .256 

So4a, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -         -        -                 -        -        -  90.515 

Loss, .243 

100  000 
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This  must  be  quite  a  fertile  soil.  The  deterioration  caused  by  fifty 
years  or  more  of  cultivation  of  the  "  old  field,"  is  well  exhibited  in 
the  analyses.  The  sub-soil  is  hardly  equal,  in  its  proportions  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  to  the  original  surface  soil.  Sub-soil  plough- 
ing, or  trenchiog,  bringing  up  the  sub-soil  to  the  surface  would,  there- 
fore, only  be  beneficial  to  the  very  old  and  exhausted  fields,  except  so 
far  as  the  mechanical  loosening  of  the  sub-stratum  would  facilitate  the 
growth  of  vegetables. 

CRITTENDEN   CODNIY. 

No.  596 — Sub-soil,  or  earih.     Labeled  "  Upland^  lying  immediately 

above  the  upper   intercalated  limestone.     MiUatone  grit  formation. 

Crittenden  county^  Keixtucky^'^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  83.9  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.53  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth ;  this  portion  consisted  of  frag- 
ments of  fossils,  quartzose  and  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  .digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain  of 
light  bvff'Colored  extrady  which  had  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        •  .117 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,173 

Magnesia, .086 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .039 

Potash, .061 

Soda, .077 

Silica,         -        -  - .181 

1.067 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisivrey  at  400°  F.,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 4.696 

Alumina, 6.070 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.286 

Carbonate  of  lime, .060 

Magnesia,           -- .606 

jgrown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid, .106 

Sulphuric  acid, .167 

Potash, .188 
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Soda, ,        -        -        .  .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.648 

Loss, .218 

100.000 

Although  this  lies  immediately  upon  a  limestone,  the  proportion  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  it  is  remarkably  small.  The  application  of  lime 
to  such  land  must  always  be  beneficial.  The  oxide  of  manganese  is 
also  in  quantity  almost  inappreciable. 

DAVIESS   COUNTY. 

No.  597 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Soil  which  has  never  been  in  cultivation^ 
from  slope  of  ridge  at  Henry  DugarCsfarm^  near  the  Coal  Measures 
limestone  ;  one  of  the  best  soils  of  Daviess  county  ;  forks  of  Paniher; 
primitive  forest  growth^  yeUow  poplar ^  much  sugar-tree^  black  oak, 
hickory f  sweet  and  black  gum^  ebuj  some  beechy  and  black  walnui.^^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  mouse-color.     Washed  with  water,  it  left  82.3 
per  cent,  of  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.6  per  cent,  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  portion  consisted  prin- 
cipally of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  grains  of  hyaline 
quartz,  and  of  a  black  substance  like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  nearly  four  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownishrgrey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                1.340 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,         -        -        ?        -        -  .218 

Carbonate  of  lime,               1.660 

Magnesia,           .-• ,266 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .497 

Salphuric  acid,             --r .188 

Potash,                .142 

Soda,                   -        r .023 

Silica,                  -        -        r .099 

4.433 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  |iad  the  following  composition: 
31 
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Organic  and  Yolatile  matters,                6.972 

Alumina, 1,360 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.660 

Carbonate  of  lime, -.-.  .636 

Magnesia, .368 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .218 

Phosphoric  acid, .177 

Sulphuric  acid^ .103 

Potash,                 .193 

Soda, .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  and  loss, 89.394 

100.000 

No.  598 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfram  slope  of  ridge^  ci  Henry  DugairCsy 
near  CoalrMeaeures  limestone;  in  cultivation  four  years  in  tobacco, 
whecij  ^c;  same  primitive  growth  as  preceding;  forks  of  Panther, 
Daviess  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
and  of  a  slight  yellowi&h-tint  Washed  with  water  it  left  80.2  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.4  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to 
pass  through  the  finest  bolting«cloth;  this  portion  was  principally 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  add,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  light  brownish-grey  extract,  which  had  the  following  compesi- 
tion,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matter^, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phospliates, .168 

Carbonate  of  lime,                1.798 

Magnesia, .233 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         - .367 

Sulphuric  acid, .090 

Potash,                .083 

Soda, .042 

Silica, .139 

3.720 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.88  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Orgaiuc  and  volatile  matters, 6.301 

Alumina, 1.776 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.380 

Carbonate  of  lime, .416 

Magnesia, .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .038 

Phosphoric  acid,           -        - .161 

Sulphuric  acid, .098 

Potash, .168 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.236 

100.919 

No.  599 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^Suh-soily  from  the  field  in  culiivaiionj 

Henry  DugaiCz  land,  near  Coal  MeMures  limestone,  forks  of  Panther 

D(wiess  country  Kentucky.^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  grey-buff;  much  lighter  than  that  oi 
the  preceding  soil.  Washed  with  water  this  sub-soil  left  75.9  per  cent 
of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.9  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  p<»1ion  consisted  of  rounded 
ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles^  with  a  few  of  a  dark  colored  sub- 
stance  like  scoria. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  tiion  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  brownish^ey  exlrady  which  had  the  following  ccmiposition, 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters,        - 0.340 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,                  -        -     «  -        •  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ....-..-.  .498 

Magnesia,  -.---.-..--  ,106 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        - ;         .239 

Sulphuric  acid, -•  .113 

Potash, '--..  .073 

Soda, .001 

Slica, .149 

1.687 

The  ur-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.40  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
and  thus  dried  had  the  following  oempoaition : 
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Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 2.868 

Alumina. 1.766 

Oxide  of  iron,     .--- 2.620 

Carbonate  of  lime, .038 

Magnesia, .156 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •*        -        •»        •        •        -^        •»  .174 

Phosphoric  acid, -         -         -  .177 

Sulphuric  acid,    ----*<--..  .068 

Potash,       ...         - .097 

Soda, .016 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 92.276 


100.146 


The  soil  of  the  field  which  has  been  in  cultivation  only  four  years  in 
tobacco  and  wheat  shows  a  sensible  diminution  of  organic  matters,  lime, 
magnesia,  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  alkalies;  is  of  a 
slightly  lighter  color  than  the  virgin  soil;  gives  less  soluble  extract  to 
the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  (representing  atmospheric  water,) 
and  holds  less  of  hygrontetric  moisture;  moreover,  it  contains  a  some- 
what larger  proportion  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates;  the  sub-soil  of 
the  old  field  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  surface  soil. 

ESTIIX  COUNTY. 

No.  600 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ''Iron  ore^  brought  by  Dr.  E. 
L.  Dudley  from  Sweet  Lick  knoby  near  Irvine,  EatiU  county,  Ken- 
tucky.    Devonian  formation.^^ 

A  nodule;  the  interior  nucleus  is  a  dark-grey  fine-granular  carbon- 
ate of  iron;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue;  the  exterior  easily  separates 
in  dull-brown  layers,  which  adhere  to  the  tongue;  powder  of  a  mixture 
of  the  exterior  and  nucleus,  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  it  lost  0.50  per  cent,  of  mmiure.  Its  cotoposition, 
thus  dried,  is  as  follow,  viz: 

Oxide  of  iron,  -        -       62.60)         ^a  •»«    _       *     t  r 

«    .  .  /  *«  ...r  ■■  42.72  per  cent,  ot  Iron. 

Carbonate  of  iron,  -        -       13.64) 

Carbonate  of  lime,          -  -  1.00 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  3.96 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1.18 

Alumina,       -        -        -  -  1.01 

Phosphoric  acid,            -  -  0.37 

Sulphur                 -        -  -  .13 

Potash,          ....  .J5 

Soda,  a  trace. 
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Oombined  water,  -        -        6.70 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,    -      20.78 


100.62 
A  very  good  ore  of  iron,  which  requires  only  the  addition  of  lime- 
stone to  make  it  smelt  well  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  601 — MiNEBAL  Water.     Lahded  ''White  Sulphur  water  from  Us- 
tiU  SpringSy  Irvine^  EstiU  county y  Kentucky ^ 

An  opportunity  has  not  yet  been  afforded  for  a  complete  quamtitative 
analysis  of  the  waters  of  the  celebrated  Estill  mineral  springs^  at  Ir' 
vine,  but  the  waters  of  two  of  the  springs  were  tested  some  years 
since,  and  the  results  will  be  given  in  this  report 

Specific  gravity  of  the  ''White  Sulphur"  water,    •        -         1.001 

One  thousand  grains  gave,  by  evaporation,  about  0.9  of  a  grain  of 
saline  matter,  dried  at  212^  F.    The  water  was  found  to  contain 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 

Carbonic  acid  gas; 

6i-carbonate  of  lime ; 

Bi-carbonate  of  magnesia; 

6i-carbonate  of  iron,  a  trace; 

Bi-carbonate  of  soda ; 

Sulphate  of  lime; 

Sulphate  of  magnesia; 

Sulphate  of  soda ; 

Chloride  of  sodium ; 

And  probably  sulphate  of  potash, 

Or  cUoride  of  potassium,  with  other  chlorides.  Whether  iodine  of 
bromine  is  to  be  found  in  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  operating  on 
large  quantities  of  the  water,  evaporated  to  a  small  amount 

No.  602 — MiNBiRAL  Water.     Labeled  ''Med  Sulphur  water  from  Es-  ' 
till  Springs^  Irvine^  EstiU  county^  Kentucky.^^ 
The  specific  gravity  of  this  water  is  -        -        -        •        1.0002 
One  thousand  giaing  gave  only  0.4  of  a  grain  of  saline  matter  on 
evaporation  to  dryness. 

This  water  is  weaker  than  the  pi'eceding,  but  contains  a  larger  pn>» 
portion  of  chlorides. 

It  contains  the  same  gases,  viz :  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  car- 
bunio  add;  also  UMjarbDoatbB  of  lime^  magncsda,  and  soda^  in  notabto 
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pioportionsy  with  a  trace  of  bi-oarbonate  of  iron^  probably  more  thaxi 
is  contained  in  the  "White  Sulphur." 

It  also  contains  sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda,  and  proba- 
bly of  potash,  with  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium. 

It  is  remarkable,  in  regard  to  these  waters,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Olympian  Springs,  and  of  several  other  springs  of  the  state,  that  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  appears  to  exist, In  the  recent  waters,  in  solution  with 
bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  These  substances  being  all  held  in 
harmonious  solution  by  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  present;  when  that 
gas  escapes,  however — as  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to 
the  air,  or  is  boiled — the  earthy  carbonates  fall  down  as  insoluble  pre- 
cipitates, along  with  the  iron  which  is  thrown  down  as  peroxide,  or,  in 
the  presence  of  alkaline  and  earthy  carbonates  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, partly  as  sulphuret  of  iron.  It  is  probable  that  the  "red"  and 
dark  colors  noticed  in  the  sediments  from  sulphur  waters,  which  cause 
them  to  be  denominated  red  sulphur  or  black  sulphur j  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  due  to  the  presence  of  iron,  in  less  or  greater  quantities,  whilst 
the  sediment  of  the  white  sulphur,  so-called,  oontuns  little  or  none  of 
this  substance. 

FRANKLIN  COUNTY. 

No.  603 — ^SoiL.    Labeled  ^Soil  from  an  unproductive  spot,  where  a 

kiln  of  lime  was  formerly  burnt,  about  iMrty  years  ago,  on  Mr. 

Clarke^ s  farm,  two  miles  from  Frankfort    Blue  limestone  formation. 

Franklin  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Some  Segments  of  limestone  were  found  in  this  soil.  The  color  of 
the  dried  soil  is  dirty-grey-buflF.  Washed  with  water  it  left  67.7  per 
cent,  of  grey-buflF  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.3  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting^loth^  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quaxtzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
brownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  R,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz: 
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Crrains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.600 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates, .068 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -- 3.898 

Magnesia, .126 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Solphoric  acid, ^-  .186 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .037 

aiica,         .        .        *         .        - .099 

6.070 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.44  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 

at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, -  4.722 

Alumina,            2.166 

Oxide  of  iron,              6.120 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.490 

Magnesia,            -- -.  .832 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .038 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        - .304 

Solphnric  acid,             .........  .066 

Potash,                ,  -        -        -        .        -  .212 

Soda,                  -066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.974 

Loss, -032 

100.000 
There  is  nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  soil  which  would  account 
for  its  unproductiveness,  all  the  essential  ingredients  being  in  good  and 
sufficient  quantities,  except  perhaps  sulphuric  acidy  which  is  in  rather 
less  than  the  average  quantity  found  in  good  soils,  and  oxide  of  manga- 
nese, which  is  decidedly  deficient. 

Notwithstanding  the  observations  of  that  prabe-worthy  German  Ag- 
ricultural Chemist,  Sprengel,  on  the  influence  exerted  by  oxide  of  man- 
ganese on  the  growth  of  plants,  we  know  too  little  of  its  action  on  or- 
ganic beings,  vegetable  and  animal,  to  decide  that  its  absence  from  the 
present  soil  is  the  cause  of  its  sterility.  The  probability  is,  however, 
that  some  local  accidental  cause — as  for  instance,  the  escape  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  some  crevice  in  the  rocks  beneath  the  spot,  and  up 
through  the  soil — may  be  the  reason  why  vegetables  do  not  thrive  there. 
The  same  remarks  would  apply  to  the  soil  next  to  be  described. 
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No.  604 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  a  ^'sick  spoty^  on  the  blue  Kme- 
stone  formaUorij  near  ike  Kentucky  river y  two  miles  from  Frankfort^ 
Franklin  county y  Kentucky.  From  limited  spots  where  the  soil  is  en- 
tirely  hare  of  vegetationy  and  the  grass  beyond,  for  twenty  paces,  is 
yellow  and  sickly.^^ 

The  soil  was  found  to  contain  loose  fragments  of  porous  limestone. 
(See  number  605.) 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty  reddish-grey-brown  color.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  68.4  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  8.4  per  cent 
was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  por- 
tion consists  of  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  brown- 
ish-grey extrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 

viz: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  0.340 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates,           ....  .09S 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  4.838 

Magnesia,  -.--.-----.  .no 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .029 

Sulphuric  acid, .167 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .118 

Loss, .087 

5.860 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.92  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.911 

Alumina,  ..........  2.650 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.380 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.470 

Magnesia,  -• rr  .826 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, r  .376 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .433 

Sulphuric  acid, rr  .096 

Potash, .261 

Soda, .007 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.936 

100.23$ 
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This  has  the  compositioa  of  a  fertile  soil,  and  its  unprodactiveness 
must  doubtless  be  attributed  to  local  and  accidental  circumstances,  as 
stated  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  the  next  preceding  soil.  No.- 
603, 


No.  605 — ^Limestone.  Zabeled  ^'Porous  limestone^  found  in  the  soil 
from  the  ^^sicJc  spoty*^  No,  604.  Blue  limestone  of  Hie  Louver  Silu- 
rian formation.  Franklin  county ^  Kentucky ^ 
Pores,  in  some  places,  lined  with  red  oxide  of  iron;  structure  crys- 
talline granular;  light-grey  color  in  the  interior;  dirty-buff  on  the 
exterior;  contains  fossil  shells  and  coral;  powder  nearly  white. 
Dried  at  212°  F.  it  lost  0.30  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Composition,  dried  at  212**  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -         -  95.15  -«  53.39  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -         -  2.55 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,           -         -         -  .87 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -         -  .08 

Sulphuric  acid,         -         •        .  .85 

Potash, .23 

Soda, .23 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     •  .58 


100.54 


A  pretty  pure  limestone,  similar  in  composition  to  other  specimens 
of  Slue  limestone  which  have  been  examined,  which  contains  many  of 
the  elements  of  vegetable  nourishment,  and  hence  exerts  a  beneficial, 
and  not  an  injurious,  effect  upon  the  soil  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

No.  606 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virg'n  soily  from  a  new  field  for  the  first 
time  in  cultivation  in  q  crop  of  corn,  Alexander  Julian's  farm ^  four 
miles  from  Frankfort,  Franklin  county ,  Kentucky.  Primitive  forest 
growth,  principally  sugar-tree  and  mulberry.  Lotver  Silurian  forr 
mation,  nearest  to  the  encrinital  member  of  the  blue  limestone.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-brown  color.     The  coarse  sieve  removed 
from  it  a  few  rounded  pebbles  of  yellowish  quartz.     Washed  with  wa- 
ter this  soil  left  81.9  per  cent  of  sand,  &c,  of  which  all  but  4.03  pey 
pent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This 
83 
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portion  consisted  of  clear  grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded,  with 
some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  Of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half  grains 
of  Ughi'brown  extract^  having  the  following  compoiitiony  viz: 

Ghraini. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.580 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .143 

Carbonate  of  lime, .997 

Magnesia, .150 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,                .130 

Soda,                   .080 

Silica,                  .214 

Loss, .046 

2.380 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.79  per  cent  oimoiBture,  at  400°  R,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.935 

Alumina,             2.840 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.370 

Carbonate  of  lime, .296 

Magnesia, .296 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -..•.-.  .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .182 

Sulphuric  acid,    .-.- .084 

Potash, .198 

Soda, .040 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.280 

Loss,          -        -        -        - .260 

100.000 

No.  607 — Soil.  Lahled  ^^The  same  soil^from  an  adfoining  old  field, 
forty  years  in  eultivation;  chicfiy  in  com^  oatSy  wheats  and  rye;  for  the 
last  ten  years  occasionally  in  clover;  usually  pastured  dctum;  Alexan- 
der Julianas  farm^  four  miles  from  Frankfort^  Franklin  county.  Ken- 
tucky.'' 

The  color  of  this  soil  is  intermediate  between  that  of  the  virgin 
soil  and  the  sub-soil.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  milky 
quartz   pebbles^  and  some  smaller  fragments  of  ferruginons  mineral. 
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Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  73.83  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  9.20  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  quartz  grsdns, 
mixed  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grcdn  and  a  hdf 
of  light  brown  extracf,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com^ 
position,  viz : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        - 0.240 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates*        -        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime, .697 

Magnesia, **-*  .056 

Sulphuric  acid, .078 

Potash, -         -  .079 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .200 

1.525 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.125  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
diied  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3.911 

Alumina, 3.220 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.290 

Carbonate  of  lime, **..  .306 

Magnesia,            -.***-.-•-  .271 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ..•.*•*  .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .360 

Sulphuric  acid, .,-.  ,060 

Potash, .200 

Soda, * .017 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, -        -  87.280 

100.214 

No.  608 — ^Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^Sub-sailfrom  the  same  old  field,  (as  ths 
preceding,)  Alexander  Julianas  farm,  four  miles  from  Frankfort, 
Franklin  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  dirty-buff  color.  Some  small  rounded  pebbles 
of  yellowish  milky  quartz,  and  smaller  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral, 
were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
63.33.  per  cent,  of  ouid^.  ^^  of  which  ill  bat  3.83  per  osntL  was  fine 
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enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  clear  and  colored  gr.iins  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded, 
with  some  of  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  gmins  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  brown  extract,  which  had  the  following  eompositionj  dried  at 
212°  F.,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         - -  0.282 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -         -  .069 

Carbonate  of  lime.  -        -         -         -         -        -        -        -  .614 

Magnesia,  ----------  .053 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .136 

Potash, .047 

Soda,  .010 

Silica, -         -         -  -231 

1.436 

The  air  dried  sub-soil  lost  4.815  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400°  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -         -         -        -         -  3.405 

Alumina, 4.096 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.825 

Carbonate  of  lime, -         -  .246 

Magnesia,            ----------.  .450 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .335 

Phosphoric  acid, .359 

Sulphuric  acid, .081 

Potash,                -  .202 

Soda, .029 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         - 85.810 

Loss, .163 

100.000 

The  results  presented  by  the  analyses  of  the  preceding  soils  are  some- 
what anomalous  in  relation  to  the  proportions  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid,  of  which  the  former  appears  to  be  about  the  same  in  that  of  the 
old  field  as  is  found  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  the  latter  even  in  larger 
proportion.  If  no  error  has  been  committed  in  the  labeling,  or  the 
labels  have  not  been  interchanged,  as  sometimes  inadvertantly  happens, 
(one  or  two  cases  of  which  have  been  corrected  by  means  of  the  anal- 
jBes,  afi  previously  stated^)  the  anooialy  may  ha  axplaioed  by  the  sup* 
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posilioQ  that  some  of  the  sab-soil,  which  has  been  brought  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  old  field  by  the  plough,  has  been  accidentally  taken  for 
analysis.  By  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  sub-soil  a  striking  simi- 
larity will  be  observed,  in  regard  to  the  ingredients  mentioned,  in  this 
and  the  surface  soil  of  the  old  field.  Not  having  taken  measures  to 
secure  new  specimens  of  Mr.  Julian's  soils  for  analysis,  to  verify  these 
conjectures,  we  let  them  go,  for  the  present,  for  as  much  as  they  are 
worth. 

No.  609 — LmoNiTE  (impure.)     Labeled  ''Iron  ore  from  Mr.  Alexander 
Julianas  farm,  Franklin  county ^  Kentucky ^ 

A  friable  cellular  limonit^j;  mottled;  dark-brown  and  yellowish,  and 
whitish;  powder  of  a  brown  color.  Dried  at  212°  F.  it  lost  6.20  per 
cent,  of  moisture: 


Composition,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Oxide  of  lime, 

-     26.69  —  18.69  per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Alumina, 

-       7.66 

Lime,  a  small  trace. 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, 

.       3.68 

Magnesia, 

.       l.Ui 

Phosphoric  acid,      - 

.63 

Salphnr,          .         -        - 

.06 

Potash, 

.63 

Soda,  a  small  trace. 

Combined  water. 

.       7.60 

l^ex  and  insoluble  silicates, 

-     62.68 

100.66 

Rather  too  poor  for  profitable  smelting  by  itself,  but  it  might  be 
used  in  mixture  with  calcareous  ores,  or  with  ores  which  contained  too 
large  a  per  centage  of  iron  to  furnish  materials  for  cinder. 

No.  610 — Sandstonb.     Labeled  ^'Soft  Green  Rocky  Frankfort^  Franks 
lin  county^  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian.'^'* 

Rounded  fragments  of  a  soft  granular  rock,  of  a  bluish-green  eolor; 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  powder  greenish^white.  Dried  at 
212^  F.y  it  lost  4.  per  cent  of  moisture. 
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€<mpoikum,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iroa  and 

manganese,  -         -        •9.47 

Carbonale  of  lime,  -        -        -  .99 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  •        -  2.44 

Phosphoric  acid,      •        •        -  .18 

Sulphuric  acid,         -        •         -  2.60  ^  1.03  of  sulphur. 

Potash, 2.87 

Soda, .13 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates.    «  80.68 

Water  and  loss,       -        -        -  1.14 

100.000 

No.  611 — Undbr-cl\y.     Labeled  ^^Clayj  one  and  a  haff  to  two  feet  im- 

der  the  surface  soil^  waters  of  Benson^  near  Hardinsburgh^  Franklin 

covnti/j  Kenluckyy 

Dried  clay  of  dark  greyish-buff  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  rounded  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed 
thoroughly  with  water  it  left  48.10  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all 
but  0.86  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth;  this  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  clay,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
extract^  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, O.200 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .055 

Carbonate  of  lime, .214 

Magnesia, --  ,028 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, *..•  ,073 

Soda, * .079 

Silica, -...  ^298 

Loss, .031 

1.000 

The  air-dried  clay  lost  4.40  per  cent  o(  moisture  at  400°  F.j  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 
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Gtnins. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.205 

Alumina, 6.390 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.240 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia, .781 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .145 

Pbospboric  acid,          - .182 

Sulpburic  acid, .033 

Potasb, .444 

Soda, .032 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.580 

100.129 

If  this  clay  contained  more  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid, 

these,  with  its  considerable  proportion  of  potash  might  make  it  a  vala- 

able  application  to  exhausted  land;  as  it  is,  it  is  not  likely  to  prove 

very  valuable  for  this  purpose. 

No.  612 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  soil  f ram  woodland  pasture  on  Roht. 
W.  Scotfsf army  five  miles  from  Frankfort^  near  the  Versailles  and 
Frankfort  turnpike,  and  the  Lexington  and  Frankfort  railroad;  prim* 
itive  forest  growth,  sugar-tree,  white,  red  and  black  oak,  black  walnut, 
mulberry  and  honey  locust  Lower  Silurian  formation.  FranMin 
county,  Kentucky^'* 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light-umber  color.  It  contained  a  little  soft 
iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &c , 
of  which  all  but  6.10  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  about  four  grains  ofreddishr 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212°,  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.692 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbospbates,       -        •  .688 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.113 

Magnesia, .208 

Sulpburic  acid, .028 

Potasb, .096 

Soda, .144 

Silica, .114 

4.083 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.625  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°,  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.072 

Alumina, 3.890 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.786 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ---..--..  .495 

Magnesia, .607 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -         - .272 

Phosphoric  acid, .--.  .404 

Sulphuric  acid, .153 

Potash, .215 

Soda, .084 

Sand  and  insoluble  siHcates, 82.270 

100.247 

No.  613 — Soil.     Labeled  '^  Soil  from  an  adjoining  fields  forty  to  fifty 
years  in  cultivation  ;  rotation  of  crops  and  grasses,  without  manure, 
Robt  W.  Scott's  farm,  near  Frankfort,  Franklin  county,  Kentucky. '^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.     It  contained  about  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of 
soft  iron  gravel.     Washed  with  water  it  left  67.37  per  cent  of  sand, 
&c ,  of  which  all  but  6.96  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the 
fine  bolting-cloth.     This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugin- 
ous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  three  grains 
of  Ught-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position : 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.280 

Magnesia, .168 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- .039 

Potash, .094 

Soda, .081 

Silica, .139 

3.037 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.25  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°,  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  ha4  the  following  composition : 
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Grains, 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 6.292 

Alumina, 3.976 

Oxide  of  iron,              4.046 

Carbonate  of  lime,       - .430 

Magnesia, .619 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese y .197 

Phosphoric  acid, .306 

Sulphuric  acid, .093 

Potash,                .206 

Soda, .064 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.120 

100.236 


No.  614 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  "  Sub-soil  from  the  old  fieldj  RohU  W. 
Scott's  farm,  near  Frankfort,  Franklin  county,  Kentucky ^ 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  It  contained  about  one- 
ninth  of  its  weight  of  soft  iron  gravel.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
about  70.90  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.40  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  con- 
sisted of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 
days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  of 
brownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position, viz : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.392 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .066 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .163 

Magnesia, .060 

Sulphuric  acid, .028 

Potash, .046 

Soda, .067 

Silica, .106 


0.897 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.475  percent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 


33 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -         -        -        -        -  3.611 

Alumina,             6.740 

Oxide  of  iron, 7.086 

Carbonate  of  lime, .446 

Magnesia, -  .383 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .222 

Phosphoric  acid,          --,- ,315 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash,                .173 

Soda,                   .048 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.460 

100.574 

By  cotnpariDg  the  above  analyses  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
a  marked  change  produced  in  the  composition  of  the  soil  of  the  old 
iield^  by  forty  to  fifty  years  cultivation^  and  that  all  the  materials  es- 
sential to  the  constitution  of  vegetables  have  been  diminished  in  quan- 
tity. Taking  for  example  the  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  in  the  propor- 
tion of  0.404  per  cent,  in  the  virgin  soil,  and  of  0.305  in  that  of  the 
old  field  i  or,  calculating  three  millions  of  pounds  of  soil  to  the  acre  to 
the  depth  of  one  foot, 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  virgin  soil  is  equal  to  •         -         12,120  lbs. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  old  field  only  equal  to  -         -  9,150 

The  quantity  remoyed  from  the  acre  by  cultivation^  is    -        -  2,970  lbs. 

The  potash  exhibits  a  comparatively  smaller  decrease,  probably  for 
the  reason  that  the  crops  have  been  most  fi*equently  fed  to  cattle  on 
the  ground  where  they  are  grown,  as  this  is  a  very  common  practice 
in  this  grazing  country,  and  is  well  calculated  to  prevent  much  loss  of 
the  alkalies  of  the  soil. 

The  potash  in  the  virgin  soil  0.216  per  cent.,  is      -        6»450  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

That  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  0.206  per  cent,      -        6,180 

Amount  removed  by  cultivation,  ...  270  lbs. 

The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  as  rich  as  the  original  surface 
soil ;  at  all  events  it  is  not  richer. 

No.  615 — LniESTONE.     Labeled  ''  Limestone  under  Roht   W.  ScotC9 
landj  near  Frankfort^  FranJdin  eauntt/y  Kentucky*     Blue  Umesione 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation^ 
A  bluish-grey  limestone,  with  blotches  of  yellowish ;  full  of  fossil 

ishells,  chsBtetes,  &c.,  &c. 
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Composiiian,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

OarboDate  of  lime,       -          -  95.380  ••  53.522  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,           -  1.510 
Alamina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,        ...  .7^9 

Phosphoric  acid,    -        -        -  .311 

Salphnric  acid,      «        .        .  .579 

Potash,          -        -        -        -  .108 

Soda,             ....  .003 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,   -  2.080 


100.740 

This  limestone,  which  is  the  sub-stratum  of  the  three  preceding  soilS) 
is  of  a  composition  to  renovate  the  soil  above,  if,  as  is  generally  the 
case  with  this  kind  of  limestone,  it  is  easily  disintegrated  under  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture. 

FAYETTE   COUNTY- 

No.  616 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  ^^  Magnesian  limestone  from  Harru^ 
quarry y  on  Elk  Lick,  about  one  mile  below  Claff^s  ferry ^  and  about  a 
miie  and  a  half  in  a  straight  cour^from  Grimes'  quarry^  on  the 
Kmlucky  river.'' 

Supposed  to  be  of  the  same  bed  as  Grimes'--— See  Nos.  511,  512  and 
513>  of  the  preceding  volume — ^bed  about  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet 
thick ;  and  lying  about  one  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifly  feet  above 
low  water  on  the  Kentucky  river,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Harris.  General 
appearance  of  the  limestone  like  that  from  Grimes*  quarry.  Two  spe^ 
cimens  were  examined,  marked  A  and  B;  one  brought  by  Mr.  Julius 
Adams,  labeled  A,  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Harris,  proprietor  of  the  quar- 
ry, marked  B.  The  latter  specimen  was  slightly  lighter  colored  than 
the  former. 

ComposUion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.-^ 

S^Bcimen  A-    Specmeu  B. 

Specific  gravity, g.728  2.7678 

Carbonate  of  lime,            ~B9M  64.40 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 37.06  33.90 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,  1 .38  .95 

J^]"^' JH  notdeterm'd. 

Soda, 42j 

aiex  and  insoluble  silicates, 2.68  2.00 

102.02  101.25 
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Comparative  experiments  were  made  with  the  magnesian  limestones 
from  Grimes'  and  Harris'  quarries,  and  some  fine-grained  pure 
white  Italian  statuary  marble  from  the  marble  yard  in  the  city  of  Les^- 
ington.  Each  specimen  was  dressed  and  rubbed  down,  as  accurately 
as  possible  to  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  one  inch  and  five-eighths 
long,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  five-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick. 
These  blocks  were  thoroughly  dried  for  eight  hours,  at  the  temperature 
of  the  boiling  point  of  water ;  they  then  were  found  to  weigh  as  fol- 
lows: 

No.  1,  from  Grimes'  quarry,  weighed  43.0860  grammes. 
No.  2,  from  Harris'  quarry,  weighed  46.2135  grammes. 
No.  3,  Italian  statuary  marble,  weighed  47.1640  grammes. 

The  blocks  were  then  immersed  in  pure  water  for  twenty-four  hours, 
the  water  being  kept  hot,  and  for  much  of  that  time  at  a  boiling  tem- 
perature. They  were  then  taken  out  and  wiped  as  dry  as  possible 
with  bibulous  paper,  and  again  weighed,  with  the  following  results,  viz: 

No.  1,  Grimes',  weighed  44.7460  grammes. 
No.  2,  Harris',  weighed  46. 11 86  grammes. 
No.  3,  Italian  marble,  weighed  47.2100  grammes. 

Thus  : 

No.  1  had  absorbed  1.6690  grammes,  or  3.86404  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  2  had  absorbed  0.9060  grammes,  or  2.00161  per  cent,  of  water. 
No.  3  had  absorbed  0.0460  grammes,  or  0.09763  per  cent,  of  water. 

On  allowing  the  blocks  to  remain,  freely  exposed  to  the  dry  air,  for 
half  an  hour,  and  weighing  again, 

No.  1  was  found  to  hvve  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except   1.3670  grammes. 
No.  2  was  found  to  have  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.6126  gramme. 
No.  3  was  found  to  have  lost  all  the  absorbed  water  except  0.0060  gramme. 

After  an  hour's  exposure  to  the  air, 
No.  1  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,    1.1840  grammes. 
No.  2  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.4666  gramme. 
No.  3  still  retained,  of  the  absorbed  water,  0.0020  gramme. 

After  twelve  hours  exposure  to  the  air  the  Italian  marble  weighed 
47.15t'>  grammes,  or  0.008  gramme  lets  than  before  immersion  iu  the 
water,  so  that  it  had  lost  some  soluble  matter  in  the  water. 

The  Harris'  marble  still  exhibited  an  excess  over  the  original  weight, 
(dried  at  212^,)  of  0.012  grammes,  and  the  Grimes'  of  0.839  grammes. 

The  several  blocks  were  then  again  dried  thoroughly  at  the  boiling 
temperature  of  water,  and  it  was  found  that  they  each  had  lost  weight 
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probably  by  the  solution  in  the  water  of  some  soluble  matter  from  the 
stone,  or  the  separation  of  loose  minute  particles,  which  may  have 
been  lodged  on  the  surfaces. 

No.  1,  Grimes',  had  lost  0.0096  gramme. 
No.  2,  Harris',  bad  lost  0.0155  gramme. 
No.  3,  Italian  marble,  bad  lost  0.0130  gramme. 

Of  course,  when  we  make  a  compensation  for  this  diminution  of 
weight  of  the  several  blocks,  afler  digestion  in  the  water,  some  differ- 
ence will  be  made  in  the  figures  representing  the  relative  absorptive 
power  in  regard  to  water,  of  the  three  specimens;  but  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  so  far  as  this  test  is  concerned,  the  Italian  marble  exhibits  by 
far  the  least  power  of  absorbing  water,  and  the  Harris'  rock  less  than 
that  from  Grimes'  quany.  It  is  believed,  however,  from  the  great 
similarity  of  composition,  and  general  structure  of  the  limestones  from 
Grimes'  and  Harris'  quarries,  that  if  similar  specimens  be  taken  from 
the  two  they  would  exhibit  nearly  corresponding  results  in  experiments 
like  the  above  described.  The  cause  of  the  apparent  difference  in  the 
above  experiments  is  doubtless  to  be  found,  not  in  any  natural  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  the  limestones,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  specimen 
from  Harris'  quarry  was  probably  from  near  the  weather-worn  surface 
of  the  rock,  the  pores  of  which  had  been  partly  closed  by  the  action 
of  the  atmospheric  water,  which,  by  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  always  con- 
tains, and  leaving  it  deposited  again  on  drying,  had  gradually  filled  up 
the  interstices  between  the  grains  of  the  limestone,  and  thus  diminish- 
ed its  power  of  absorbing  water.  The  specimen  from  Grimes'  quarry 
was  from  the  interior  of  the  bed. 

A  building  stone  which  absorbs  and  retains  much  water  is  not  usual- 
ly a  durable  material,  in  regions  where  it  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
frost,  and  the  more  it  absorbs  of  that  fluid  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
its  speedy  disintegration;  for  the  reason  that  as  water  always  expands, 
with  an  immense  and  uncontrollable  force,  when  it  freezes — increasing 
in  volume  one-eleventh  of  its  bulk — the  more  water  there  is  between 
the  particles  of  the  stone  the  greater  is  the  danger  of  its  disintegration 
by  freezing. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  relative  power  of  absorbing 
water,  of  a  building  material,  does  not,  in  all  cases,  seem  to  measure  its 
relative  liability  to  disintegration  under  the  action  of  frost,  as  may  be 
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seen  in  the  familiar  examples  of  the  Italian  marUe  and  the  wdlrbumi 
brick/J||The  latter  having  a  much  greater  absorptive  power  than  the 
former;  while  the  ancient  monuments  of  Europe  and  Asia  demonstrate 
that  nothing  exceeds  in  durability  the  well-burnt  clay. 
^The  application  of  a  solution  of  soluble  glass  to  the  surfiice  of  this 
magnesian  building  stone,  according  to  the  process  of  Fuchs,  would 
fill  up  its  pores  and  greatly  increase  its  durability,  whilst  it  would  also 
probably  prevent  or  diminish  the  dark  discoloration  which  appears  on 
the  exterior  afler  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  atmospheie, 
which  is  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  penetration  of  water — ^it  leaving 
its  impurities  on  the  surface. 

^0.  617 — Fossil  Ce^sTfiTEs  Ltcoperdon, /rom  the  blue  Um^ioneof  the 
Lower  Silurian  formation.     Out  on  the  Henry* s  mill  turnpike;  Big 
Silly  near  Lexington^  Fayette  county ^  Ky. 
A  pure,  selected  piece  of  this  fossil  coral  of  the  blue  limestone,  was 

submitted  to  analysis,  to  ascertain  what  elements  it  contributed  to  the 

general  composition  of  the  rock,  especially  in  view  of  its  agricultural 

relationships. 

CemposUion,  dried  at  2 1 2^  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime, 67.820 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -------  .839 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  -        .        -  .480 

Pbospboric  acid, -US 

Sulphuric  acid, -^S* 

Potash, -166 

Soda, -O^O 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates, -627 

100.205 

Except  that  it  contains  less  silicious  matter  it  does  not  differ  much 
in  composition  from  the  blue  limestone  itself— containing,  as  that  does, 
all  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to  vegetable  developement 

No.  618 — ^MiNBBAL  Water.  Sulphur  water  from  the  new  bored  well 
at  MontmoUin's  milly  on  the  Mkhorn  branch,  Lexingtony  Fayetticounr 
ty,  Ky. 

This  is  an  agreeable,  weak,  saline  sulphur  water,  containing 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas; 
Carbonic  acid  gas} 
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Bi-oarbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphates  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  probably  of  potash  and  soda,  with 
a  considerable  proportion  of  chloride  of  sodium. 

It  was  tested  by  the  writer  about  two  years  ago,  and  found  to  yield 
on  evaporation  about  one  grain  of  dry  saline  matters  to  the  thousand 
grains  of  water.  It  was  thought,  at  the  time,  that  it  also  contained  a 
trace  of  some  phosphate.  Complete  analysis  might  show  in  it  small 
quantities  of  iodine  or  bromine. 

GALLATIN   COUNTY. 

No.  619 — Soil.     Leveled  '^Blue  litnestone  soily  from  a  field  thirty  to 

forty  years  in  cuUivationj  now  in  broom  corny  near  Big  Lick  creek, 

Gallatin  county,  Ky.    No  woodland  nearP 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish  or  umber-brown  color.  The  coarse  seive  re- 
moved from  it  a  small  quantity  of  rounded  particles  of  quartz  and 
ferruginous  mineral,  rather  larger  than  mustard  seed.  Washed  with 
water  this  soil  left  83.93  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  16.7  per 
cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  fine  bolting  doth.  This  consist- 
ed principally  of  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  a  few 
of  quartz.  The  apparent  excess  of  this  sand,  &;c.,  washed  out  by  wa- 
ter, over  the  amount  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  as  given  by  the 
full  analysis,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ferruginous  mineral  is  mainly 
soluble  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  the  soil  was  digested  in  the 
analysis. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  grains  of  light  buff^ 
grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Chains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.530 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .363 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.630 

Magnesia. .090 

Sulphuric  acid,    -        - .039 

Potash, .073 

Soda, .047 

Silica, .236 

S.908 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.575  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition^  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.005 

Alumina, 6.965 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.036 

Carbonate  of  lime, .920 

Magnesia, -----  .768 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .360 

Sulphuric  acid, .114 

Potash, .484 

Soda, .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ...         ....  77.770 

Loss, .246 

100.000 
This  still  has  the  composition  of  a  very  rich  and  fertile  soil.  It 
does  not  yield  as  much  soluble  extract  to  water  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  as  the  virgin  soils  generally  on  this  formation — ^an  evidence  that 
it  does  not  contain  as  large  a  proportion  of  immediately  availabley  or 
soluble^  nourishment  for  plants  as  they  do.  Its  large  proportions  of 
potash,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acid,  of  lime,  magnesia^  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  of  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron,  make  it  one  of 
the  superior  soils  of  Kentucky.  The  sub-soil  next  to  be  described 
does  not  differ  much  from  it  in  composition. 

No.  620 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^'Sub-soil  from  the  same  fields  thirty  to 

forty  years  in  cultivation,  near  Biy  Lick  creek,  Gallatin  county.  Ken- 

tucky.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preced- 
ing. It  also  contains  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral  too  large  to  pass 
through  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.83  per  cent,  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  17.96  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest 
bolting  cloth;  this  portion  is  principally  composed  of  rounded  ferrugi- 
nous particles,  with  very  few  of  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  h^df 
yrains  of  grey-buff  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz : 
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Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.670 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -         -  .530 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  1.860 

Magnesia, .099 

Sulphuric  acid, .022 

Potash, .053 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .264 

3.441 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  6.00  per  cent  of  tnoisiure^  at  400^  F.) 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.543 

Alumina, 6.716' 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.170 

Carbonate  of  lime, .970 

Magnesia,  • .818 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     ----••..  .595 

Phosphoric  acid, ,310 

Sulphuric  acid, .079 

Potash, .354 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    .-•...•.  77.866 

Loss, ,570 

100.000 
It  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly  that  this  sub-soil  contains  more  or- 
ganic and  volatile  matters,  and  less  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potash,  than  the  surface  soil,  and  that  it  gives  more  of  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid  than  that. 

QAKRABD  COUinT* 

No.  621 — Soil,    Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^from  woods  paeture^  on  J,  8. 

Hoskins^  f army  forks  of  the  road;  some  of  the  best  soil  in  the  eomilff. 

Lower  Silurian  formation.     Garrard  county^  Keniueky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey*brown  color.     The  coarse  seive  removed  a  few 

small,   irregular,  cherty,   fragments,  a  portion  of  an  encrinital  stem, 

and  some  soft  ferruginous  particles.     Washed  with  water  this  soil  left 

73.77  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.63  per  cent,  was  fine 

enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion 
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consisted  principally  of  rounded  particles  of  soil  ferr&ginous  mineral, 
with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
wat-er  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  seven  and  a  half 
grains  of  chestnut  colored  extract^  dried  at  212^,  which  had  the  following 
composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        ....-•.  1.230 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.413 

Magnesia, ►..  .323 

Bulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, .386 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .231 

7.63i 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.8S5  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 8.548 

Alumina, 6.190 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.920 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --.-•----  1.910 

Magnesia, .763 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  .620 

Phosphoric  acid, ^559 

Sulphuric  acid, .128 

Potash, .393 

Soda, .081 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 77.380 

100.000 

No.  622 — ^SoiL.     Labeled  "  Same  soil  (as  the  preceding^  from  ihe  old- 
est field  in  Garrard  county;  sixty  to  sevefdy  years  in  eultivaHon;  over- 
lying  cherty  beds  of  blue  limestone  ;  Lower  Silurian  formation.    J. 
S.  Hoskins'  farm.     Garrard  county ^  KerUucky.^^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  little  lighter  and  more  yellowish  than  that 
of  the  preceding.     It  contains  a  few  small  rounded  fragments  of  soft 
ferruginous  sandstone.    Washed  with  water  it  left  &1.46  per  cent  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  7.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  bolting-tloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  quartz. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  tnore  than  four  and  a  half 
ffrains  of  light  chestnut-brown  extracty  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the 

following  composition : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •         -        -.-        -        -  0.883 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .913 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.117 

Magnesia, •-  .140 

Salphurio  acid, -'-  .022 

Potash,               .162 

Soda, .136 

aiica, .224 

4.686 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.55  per  cent  of  maisturey  at  400^  F..  dried  at 
which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.238 

Alumina, 7.806 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.166 

Carbonate  of  lime, 3.270 

Magnesia, 1.368 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .649 

Phosphoric  acid, .484 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

Potash, .386 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 76.670 

100.000 

These  are  both  examples  of  good  blue  limestone,  oi  ^^Uue-grass^' 

soil — the  soil  of  the  old  field  being  still  neariy  as  rich  as  the  original 

soil  in  the  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the  longpmod  during  which 

it  has  been  in  cultivation. 

No.  623 — Sub-soil.  Leveled  '^Sub-soil  from  J.  S.  Hoskins"  old  fields 
sixty  to  seventy  years  in  culiivation.  Lower  Silurian  formaiion.  Gar- 
rard oountyy  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  this  sub-soil  still  more  yellowish  and  lighter  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  83.9  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  12.96  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This 
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coai*ser  portion   is  principally   composed  of  ferruginous   and  chcrty 
rounded  particles^  with  Very  few  of  quartzoise  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  sdr-dried  sub^soil,  digested  for  a 
month  in  water  containing  carbonic  arid,  gave  up  more  titan  three grain% 
of  Ighl'brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F. ;  which  had  the  following  com- 
j)OHiiiony  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  ro Alters,         ...•••.  0.600 

Aluniina,  ozideM  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.680 

Magnesia,  -•--.*••-•.  ,090 

Sulphuric  acid, .-  ,025 

Potash, .049 

Soda. .038 

l^lica, .257 

3.186 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.95  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400®  F. ; 

dried  at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        •        -        -        -        -        -  4.234 

Alumina, •-  8.677 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.745 

CHrbonHte  of  lime, 3.880 

Magnesia, -  1.476 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          • .590 

Phosphoric  acid, .613 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .059 

Potash, ..354 

Soda, .059 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 74.780 

100.267 
The  sub-soil  differs  but  little  in  composition  from  soil  on  the  surface 
of  the  field. 

No.  624 — Soil.     Labeled  "  Virffin  soil  from  woodland  pasturey  W. 

S/n't/is  farm,  BryantsviUe^  Garrard  county^  Kentucky.    Lower  Si- 

lurlan  formation^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-umber  color.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  82.75  per  cent  of  8and>  Ae.^  of  which  all  but  5.40  per  cent 
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was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  soil  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  light 
diesnut-^roivn  extract^  dried  at  212"^  F.,  which  had  the  following  corn* 
position  J  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  ToUtile  matters, 1.070 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .869 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.488 

Magnesia, .111 

Sulphuric  acid, .056 

Potash, .094 

Soda, .042 

fcSlex, .218 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400®  F 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition 
Organic  and  volatile  matterS: 
Alumina,    -        -        - 
Oxide  of  iron,     - 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Magnesia,  -        •        . 
Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 
Phosphoric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid,    - 
PoUsh, 
Soda, 
Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 


4.932 
;  dried 

4.640 

9.140 

2.875 

.420 

.692 

.270 

.379 

.102 

.121 

.045 

88.220 

100.904 


'  No.  625-^SoiL.     Labeled  ^^Sarne  soil  (as  ike  preceding,)  from  an  ad- 

joining  fiekly  which  has  been  thirty  to  forty  years  in  cuUivationy  Mr. 

Smith's  farm,  Bryantsvilkj  Garrard  county^  Kentucky.    Lower  Si* 

lurian  formalion.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  much  like  that  of  the  preceding,  but  a  very 
slight  shade  darker  than  that  Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  77.7 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.30  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  fiaest  bolting-clotL    Thia  oooraer  poitioa  oonaiated^ 
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principally,  of  small  rounded  femiginoos  particles^  with  very  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  more  than  three  grdm 
xjf  cheenut^brotcu  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
compositiony  viz: 

Crrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .407 

Carbonate  of  lime, IjStO 

Magnesia, .117 

Bulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, .079 

Soda, .081 

Silica, .131 

3.343 

The  air*dried  soil  lost  3.365  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperatuie  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.987 

Alumina, "        •        •        •  3.040 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.844 

Carbonate  of  lime, .386 

Magnesia, Ml 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .110 

Phosphoric  acid, .335 

Bulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .106 

Soda, .057 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.170 

100.308 

No.  626 — SiTB-soiL.     Labeled  ^^SuIhS(dl  from  the  same  jfiddy  thirty  to  - 
forty  years  in  culOvationy  Mr.  Smith's  f army  BryanisvUky  Garrard 
county 9  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  formation.^* 
Dried  8ub-eoil  of  a  light  greyish-buff  color.    Washed  with  watei  it 
left  70.77  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.80  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  feiruginou8partiQle%  with  very 
Imt  of  qoartzosa 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  snb-Boil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
J^f  of  gretftsMroum  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  .which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.483 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .320 

Carbonate  of  lime,        -.1 .273 

Magnesia,  .043 

Salphurie  acid, .034 

Potash, .036 

Soda, .071 

Silica, .160 

1.409 
The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.915  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.946 

Alumina, 3.816 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime, .170 

Magnesia, .412 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .210 

Phosphoric  acid, •-  .261 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, -        .        -  .120 

Soda,          - .018 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.096 

100.368 
Although  the  soil  of  the  ^hldfidd"^  is  slightly  darker  colored  than 
the  virgin  soily  and  contains  a  little  more  of  oi^nic  and  volatile  mat- 
ters than  that,  which  is  rather  an  unusual  circumstance,  we  yet  observe 
that  it  has  undergone  a  sensible  deterioration,  during  the  thirty  to  for- 
ty years  of  cultivation  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  having  lost  not 
only  some  of  its  potash  and  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  also  of 
its  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  manganese.  Except  in  the  propor- 
tion of  potash  the  sub-soil  seems  to  be  less  rich  than  the  surface-soil 
above  it 
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GRANT  COTOIY. 

No.  627 — Soil.     Labeled  *^  Virgin  Boily  prindpaUff  derived  from  ar- 

giUaceous  rocks.      Lower  Silurian  formation^     Rayden  KendaltB 

farm^  on  the   Covington  turnpike^  seven  miles  from   WilHamstown; 

Grant  county ^  Kentucky.     Primitive  forest  grototh^  poplar  andtclute 

oak.'' 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish-grey.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
81.03  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.97  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  fine  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  very  few  quartz- 
ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  light 
browmsh-grey  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 

positiony  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.730 

Alumiaa,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  phosphates,           -        -        -         -  .180 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.199 

Magnesia, .109 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        -        -        -        -        -        -  .197 

Sulphuric  acid, .039 

Potash. .137 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .384 

Loss, .168 

3.170 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.15  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.212 

Alumina,    -        ? «.630 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.595 

Carbonate  of  lime, .247 

Magnesia, .472 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .222 

Phosphoric  acid,          -..-•...-  ,283 

Sulphuric  acid, .093 

Potash, .186 

Soda, .083 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.845 

{lOSs, .         •  .232 

100.000 
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No.  628 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soilfrom  an  oldfidd,  forty  to  fifty  years  in 
cuUkalionj  Hayden  KendaWs  farniy  seven  miUsfrom  WilUamstown, 
on  the  Covington  turnpike.  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Chant 
county,  Kentucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  76<53  per  cent,  of  sand,  Ae.,  of  which  all  but 
4.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  soft  rounded  ferruginous 
particles,  with  a  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mare  than  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  grey-hrown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  follow- 
ing composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.413 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .222 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ...        .        ....  i.082 

Magnesia,           .....--.-■-  ,146 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .198 

Sulphuric  acid, .043 

Potash,                .122 

Soda,                   .047 

Silica,                  .281 

Loss, .036 

2.590 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.135  per  cent,  of  moisture  Bi  400*^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition; 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        * 4.572 

Alumina, r  3.520 

Oxide  of  iron, r  3.116 

Carbonate  of  lime, t        ^  .247 

Magnesia, r--  .433 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .222 

Phosphoric  acid, -?r  .135 

Sulphuric  acid, -r  .080 

Potash, .183 

Seda, ^        .        ,        ,        .        .  .071 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates^         .-.••-.  87.595 

100.173 

as 
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No.  629— SuB-fiQUi.  Zahded  ^^Suiscnlf  from  Haj/den  EendMnfarm^ 
4rc^  ^c,  Grant  county j  Kentucky.''  {See  the  two  preceding  sails.) 
The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  slightiiy  lighter  color  than  the  preceding, 
and  somewhat  more  of  a  reddish  tint  It  is  in  the  form  of  eloddy 
lumps.  Washed  with  water  it  left  76^  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.93  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth. This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of 
soft  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  light  hrotonish^ey  extract^  dried  at  212^  R,  which  had  the  fi>llow- 
ing  compositiony  riz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.237 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .130 

Carbonate  of  lime, .430 

Magnesia, ,353 

8a![^buric  acid, .034 

Potash,       - .071 

floda, .008 

Silica, .191 

1.428 
The  air^dried  soil  lost  2.415  percent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Orgfinio  and  volatile  matters,                3.111 

Alumina, 3  745 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.426 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --«^ .147 

Magnesia, .379 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .......  ^fi% 

Phospboric  acid, .244 

fialphorio  a^d, .046 

Potwb,                .222 

Soda, .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.650 

100.232 

'    The  usual  fact  of  the  diminution,  by  cultivation  of  the  soil,  of  those 
ingredients  which  are  essential  to  the  vegetable  composition,  is  to  be 
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obeerved  in  these  soils  also.    The  sab-sml  appears  to  be  somewhat  lish- 
eriDphoBphorio  acid  and  potash  than  the  sarfaoe-soii. 

No.  630— 4SoiL.    Labded  ^^Soil  from  the  milk^ck  region  of  Grant 

county,  Kerduckffy  Moses  Theobald' s  farm,  five  mles  mrih  of  Wil- 

Uamstoum.^* 

The  color  of  the  air«dried  soil  is  light  greyish-buff.  Washed  with 
water  it  left  78.56  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.33  per 
cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  darh-broum  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

€rrains, 

Orgaoio  and  volatile  matters, 1.380 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .463 

Oaibonate  of  lime, .489 

Magnesia,  -.-.^.        -.-.-.  .080 

Solphmric  acid,    ..-.-..-^-.-  .068 

Potash, .089 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .131 

2.743 

The  air-diied  soil  loet  3.225  per  eent  of  moisture  at  400"^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  had  tlie  foUowtng  composition: 

Orgame  and  Tflatile  matters, ^        ^  6.162 

Alamina,             •- £.816 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.734 

Carbonate  of  lime, .196 

Magnesia,           .-*->.-^^^«  .399 

Brown  ozide  of  manganese,         «        «       •        p        *        •        •  .170 

Phosphoric  acid, »---  ,203 

Sulphuric  add, -•  .072 

Potash,      - .133 

Soda, .114 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, W.MB 

100.042 
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There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  composition  of  this  soil,  which 
would  tend  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  sickness,  which  sometimes  pre- 
vails in  the  region  whence  it  was  taken. 

No-  631 — Sandstone.     Labeled  ^^Mud-stane  from  the  milh^ck  region 

of  Grant  county j  Kentucky;  at  Moses  Theobald^ Sy  five  miles  north  of 

WilUamstown.^^ 

A  dirty-buff  colored,  friable,  impure,  shaley  sandstone;  adheres  to 
the  tongue;  some  thin  coatings  of  dark  colored  mineral,  probably 
oxide  of  manganese,  on  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  irregular  layers. 

Dried  at  212°  F.,  it  lost  1.95  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

Composition,  dried  at  212®  F. — 

AlumiDa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,        ....  6.202 

Carbonate  of  lime, .663 

Magnesia, .766 

Pfaoepboric  acid,           --.--..-  .378 

Balpburic  acid, ,117 

Potash, .363 

Soda, .200 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.620 

Water  expelled  at  a  red  beat, 1.950 

100.169 
The  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  contained  more  than  77.  per  cent  of 
silica.     Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  mudstone  appears  to  throw 
any  light  on  the  origin  of  milk-sickness. 

OBESNnP  COUOTT. 

No.  682 — Carbonate  op  Iron.  Labded  ^^Iron  ore,  {M.  1,  the  upper 
party)  from  Messrs.  Burr^  McGrew  4"  Co.y  Raccoon  Furnace^  Green- 
up county y  Kentucky.  Taken  from  the  hillsyjust  under  the  hearthr 
stone  rocky  placed  in  Dr.  Owens  section  215  feet  above  the  level  of 
Raccoon  creek.  The  ore^ed  is  almost  18  indies  tkicky  and  is  about 
three  feet  below  the  rocky  with  dark  shale  intervening.^^ 
A  carbonate  of  iron  ora^  varying  from  yellowish-brown  and  granular 

to  darker  and  more  compact  and  cellular;  powder^  of  an  average  po^ 

tioD)  of  a  biowniah-yellow  color. 
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Compimihn,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

Carbonate  of  iron,          -  -  42 

Oxide  of  iron,                -  -  46 

Carbonate  of  lime,          -  -  .48 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  .38 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  1 .48 

Alamina,       ....  .38 

Pbospboric  acid,            -  -  .76 

Sulphur                 •        .  .  .09 
Alkalies,  (not  estimated.) 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  2.98 

Combined  water,            -  -  4.00 

Loss, 74 


I  a^  02.95  per  cent,  of  Iron, 
.46) 


100.00 


A  very  good  ore,  almost  too  rich  in  oxide  of  iron  to  be  successfully 
smelted  in  the  high  furnace,  except  in  mixture  with  poorer  silicioua 
ores  and  limestone.  (See  next  numbers.)  The  proportion  of  phos- 
phone  acid  is  considerable,  but  probably  not  so  great  as  to  injure  the 
quality  of  the  iron  produced  from  it 

No.  633 — Carbonate  of  Iron.        Labeled  *^Iron  ore^  Itnver  part  of 

same  bed  as  the  precedivg.    Burr,  McGrew  4*  Cfe.,  Raccoon  Furnace^ 

Greenup  county,  Kentucky^ 

General  color  dark  purplish-brown;  under  the  lens  it  appears  to  be 
made  up  of  minute  reddish-brown  particles,  with  some  intervening 
whitish  material;  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue;  a  few  glinmiering 
specks  of  mica  are  seen  through  it 

Dried  at  212^  F.  it  lost  1.10  per  cent  of  moisture. 
Compoiiiian,  dried  at  dlS""  F.— 

^l'!ft   —31.62  per  cent  of /ran. 
9.42)  '^ 


Carbonate  of  iron,   • 

61.S4 

Oxide  of  iron. 

■      8.42 

Carbonate  of  lime,  - 

.68 

Carbonate  of  magneria,  • 

2.76 

Carbonate  of  manganese. 

.      1.51 

Alumina,        .        -        -        . 

hm 

Phosphorie  acid,     • 

.64 

Bnlphnr,         .        .        «        . 

.      >og 

Potash,          .        .        .        . 

>16 

Soda,             .       .       .        . 

.29 

SilexudinwInbkiilimtM, 

•    92.48 

100.09 
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A  very  good  oie,  which  requires  only  HmestoDe  to  siaAt  it  It 
ooald  be  advantageously  mixed  with  the  preceding  ore;  but  for  thifi 
purpose  the  mineral  next  to  be  described  may  perhaps  be  better,  as  it 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  silicious  matter  and  a  smaller  amount 
of  oxide  of  iron  with  some  combustible  matter. 

No.  634 — ^LmoNrrE  (impure.)     Labeled  ^^Iran  arei  {M.  S,)  from 
Messrs.  Burr^  McOrew  4*  Co-^  Raccoon  Fumaccj  Oreenup  county, . 
Kentucky.     {Black  band  oref)     A  bed  about  18  inches  thick,  with 
6  inches  of  coal  under  it,  where  it  outcrops,  about  200  feet  above  the 
level  of  Coal  branch,  about  3  miles  from  the  Ohio  river^ 
Dried  at  212''  F.,  it  lost  3.40  per  cent  of  moisture. 

CamposUion,  dried  at  212"*  F.— 

-  20.87  —  14.61  per  oeat  from. 


Oxide  of  iron, 

.  20.87 

Alumina,           -        -        . 

.       .60 

Carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,     - 

•    3.24 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 

-       .18 

Phosphoric  acid, 

-      .31 

Sulphur,            ... 

-       .26 

Potash, 

-       .38 

Soda, 

•       .10 

Bituminous  matter,    • 

-    9.83 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates. 

•  60.28 

Combined  water. 

-    3.16 

Loss,        ,        .        -        - 

-       .72 

100.00 


HANCOCK  C0UNT7. 

No.  635 — ^Ldionttb.    Labeled  ^Iron  ore  from  Mr.  Pate's  farm,  one 

mile  north  of  the  Rardensbur^  road,  Hancock  oouMtf/,  KeKtudy* 

Coal  Measures.^'* 

A  cellular,  dark-brown  limonite;  slightly  adhering  to  the  tongue; 
with  some  of  the  cavities  filled  jellow  and  red  ochreous  ore;  powder 
of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

Dried  at  2 12''  it  lost  1.30  per  d^ni  of  moisture. 
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Q(mp0M(m,  dried  at  tiff"  F.— 

Oxide  of  uron,       ...  34.60  — t  24.29  per  eent.  of  lT<m. 

Alumina,       -        -        -        -  1.38 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magneua,     ....  .60 

Sulphur,        ....  .06 

Potaah,          -        ...  .67 

Soda, .17 

Combined  water,   ...  6.60 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates.  -  66.68 

Loss, .64 

100.00 

A  j>oor  silicious  ore. 

No*  636 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Uncultivated  upland  9oil  from  Mr.  M.  £. 

Patens  farm.    Lower  Coat  MeasureSy  based  on  ferruginous  sandstone; 

primitive  forest  growth  very  large  white  oaky  poplar,  ashy  some  little 

suffar-treey  cherry y  mulberry y  chesnuty  large  dogwoody  and  black-^alr 

nut;  undergrowihy  pawpaw  and  spice-bush.    Hancock  coundyy  Ken- 

tuckyr 

Dried  soil  moase-colored.  Washed  with  water  it  left  81.3  per  cent, 
•of  sand,  &a,  of  which  all  but  19.3  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
ihrough  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  mainly  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  partieles,  with  very  few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
wat^  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  five  grains  of  grey- 
hiff  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.y  which  had  the  following  compositioVj 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  1.630 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,        .....  ^^09 

Carbonate  of  lime, I.i79 

Magnesia, .4t0 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .496 

Solphurio  acid, ,034 

Potash, .162 

Soda, .047 

Silica, *  .149 

Loss, ,        -        -        .  ,135 

4.890 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.325  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foilowiog  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  6.0t2 

Alumina,    ----.----•-  2.296   / 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        -        -^ 2.390 

Carbonate  of  lime, .310 

Magnesia,            ..-..-.---  .334 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        -        -                 -         •  .145 

Phosphoric  acid, .196 

Sulphuric  acid, .096 

Potash, .260 

Soda, .054 

Sand  and  insolnble  silicates, 87.910 

100.002 

No.  637 — SoUi.  Labeled  ^^Same  soil  as  the  precedingj  from  Mr.  M. 
£.  Fate^ 8  farm,  from  a  afield  twenty-six  years  in  cuUivationy  Han- 
cock county,  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buff-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
76.23  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  11.2  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  is  prin- 
cipally small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  clear  quartz. 
One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  light  grey 
extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  ioWomng  composition,  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.490 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,       -        -        -        -        -  .128 

Carbonate  of  lime.                .848 

Magnesia, .106 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .089 

Salphuric  acid, .016 

Potash,                .066 

Soda,                  .OlS 

Sikx, .039 

Loss, .026 

1.8S0 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F., 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.883 

Alumina, 2.120 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.430 

Carbonate  of  lime,                -        -        -  .240 

Magnesia, .278 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .260 

Phosphoric  acid, .063 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash,                .174 

Sctda, .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates* 91.070 

Loss, .349 

100.000 

No.  638 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^'Sub-sail from  Mr.  M.  E.  Pale's^  uncuU 
iivated  landy  4*c.,  Hancock  county^  Kentucky^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  dirty  reddish-oiange.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter  it  leil  78.  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.;  of  which  all  but  0.3  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  consisted  of  rounded 
femiginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  left  more  than  a  grain  of  nearly  white 
extracts  dried  at  212'^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compontiony  viz: 

Chains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.270 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •  .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, .328 

Magnesia, .166 

Sulphuric  acid, .030 

Potash,               • .071 

Soda,                   .066 

Silica,                  .139 

1.128 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.175  per  cent  of  maiaiure,  at  400*^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.020 

Alumina, 4.190 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.865 

Carbonate  of  lime,      •• .130 

Magnma, ,606, 
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Brown  oxide  of  manganesei .070 

Phosphoric  acid, .107 

Salpharic  acid, -  .101 

Potash, .«19 

Soda, .066 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        -        -        -        •        -  86.646 

100.000 

The  original  yirgin  soil  contains  a  large  proportion  of  organic  and 
Tolatile  matters,  and  thus  gives  up  a  considerable  amount  of  extract  to 
the  water  charged  witii  carbonic  acid;  this  enables  it  to  sustain  yery 
large  crops,  or  causes  it  to  lose  much  under  the  washing  action  of 
imins,  &&,  and,  just[in  the  same  proportion,  more  speedily  exhausts  the 
soil,  if  it  be  not  sustained  by  the  application  of  manures.  This,  pro- 
bably, is  the  reason  why  the  soil  which  has  been  only  twenty-six 
years  in  cultivation  has  lost  more  of  its  valuable  ingredients  than  ma- 
ny other  soils  which  have  been  under  the  plow  for  twice  that  period. 

No.  639 — Clat.    Labeled  ^^Fire-ck^^  on  Mr.  MiUer'e  land;  Lewi^pwrl; 

ueedforinaking  yeUowqtteeneware.    Coal  Measures.   Hancock  cotmtyj 

KerUuckyy 

General  color  of  the  clay  light-grey,  mottled,  with  yellowish  and 
brownish  portions,  and  containing  a  few  sttall  scales  of  mica;  powder 
of  a  light  buff  color;  afler  calcination  of  a  light  salmon  color. 

Dried  at  212''  F.,  it  loet  2.94  per  cent,  of  moisture. 

CmpoeiHon,  dried  at  2 1 S""  F.— 

Alumina,  diseolyed  ont  by  hydrochloric  acid,         ...  3.280 

Alumina,  combined  with  silex  in  insoluble  silicates,         •        -  20.760 

Oxides  of  iron  alid  manganese, -  2.400 

Silica,  (of  which  there  is  38.79  sand,) 64.880 

Carbonate  of  lime, .486 

llagnesia, .600 

Potash, .289 

Soda, -389 

Water  expelled  at  a  red  heat, 6.666 

Loss, .869 

lOO.OOQ 

If  it  were  not  for  the  2.400  per  cent  of  oxides  of  iron  and  mangi* 
Mse  contained  in  this  day  it  would  bom  perfectly  white,  and  woald 
then  senre  for  the  basis  of  an  extensive  manoiiaotQia  of  queMSMie. 
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A  manafacture,  which  in  Tiew  of  the  very  large  consumption  of  this 
ware  in  this  coantry,  and  the  immense  capital  which  is  annnally  trans- 
ferred to  England  to  purchase  it^  it  would  be  exceeding  desirable  to  es- 
tablish here. 

If  a  suffieientiy  pure  clay  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  found  in  our 
Goal  Measures,  it  is  probable  that  digestion  of  this  and  similar  clays 
in  cHluUd  hydrochloric  acid;  which,  if  the  manufacture  of  soda  from 
common  salt  is  also  carried  on  in  the  neighborhood,  would  cost  scarce- 
ly any  thing,  might  remove  most  of  the  objectionable  oxides,  as  well 
as  render  the  clay  less  fusible  under  the  action  of  a  very  high  tempera- 
ture,  by  dissolving  out  also  its  lime  and  magnesia. 

No.  640 — Clay.  Labeled  ^^Claff  used  as  potter's  day;  under  the  first 
coal  under  the  Lewispart  coal;  from  George  Smithes  farm^  Hancock 
country  KentwktfJ*^ 

Light  bluish  and  yellowish-grey  plastic  clay. 
Dried  at  212^  R,  the  aur-dried  clay  lost  6.40  per  cent  d  mmsiure^ 

CompoiiHon,  dried  at  212^  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  dissolved  out  by 

hydrochloric  acid, 1.690 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,140 

Magnesia, .466 

Potash, .336 

Water  expelled  at  the  red  heat,     -  •- 6.400 

Silex  and  insolnble  silicates, 91.020 

100.062 

The  portion  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  denominated  silex  and 
insoluble  silicates,  contained  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 

Silica, 68.160 

Alumina, 20.120 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia, .266 

Loss,  Ac.  -        -        .  • 2.484 

II  i>    ■■ 
91.020 

(See  remarks  on  the  preceding  day.) 
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HABDIN   COUNTY. 

No.  641 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil,  from  the  base  of  the  Salt  river 
hills;  near  the  base  of  the  slope  of  the  enerinital  chert  limestone^  and 
limestone  of  the  lower  sub-carboniferous  formation  in  Hardin  county ^ 
Kentuckif.'' 

Dried  soil  of  buff-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.4  per 
cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  4.25  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to 
go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  part  consisted  mainly 
of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  hyaline  and  red  quartz 
grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  grey- 
ish-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost- 
tionj  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0,730 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  pboapbatea, .068 

Carbonate  of  lime, .498 

Magnesia, .087 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -         -        -        -        -        -        -  .069 

Sulpburic  acid, .100 

Potasb, .088 

8oda, .068 

Silica,         -----       ^ -380 

2.078 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.76  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        •        .        .        .  5.069 

Alumina,    -        - -  1.936 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  .270 

Magnesia, --        -  -388 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ...---.  .236 

Phospboric  acid, .396 

Salpburic  acid, -  .064 

Potasb, .208 

Soda, .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         - 88.096 

Loss,                            .481 

100.000 
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With  the  exception  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid 
which  this  analysis  exhibits^  it  indicates  quite  a  good  quality  of  soil. 
The  deficiency  stated  can  easily  be  supplied  by  the  addition  of  Plaster 
of  Paris  to  the  land. 

No.  642 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Virgin  sail,  from  near  the  top  of  the  Salt 

river  hills.    Lower  Svh-carboniferous  formation.    Primitive  forest 

growth  black  and  white  oak,  hickory ,  ash,  dogwood,  4*c.  *   {See  Dr* 

Owen^s  Report.)     Hardin  county,  Kentucky.''^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark  drab-grey.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

82.8  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  0.68  per  cent  was  fine 

enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion 

consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  dear^  milky  and  red  quartz,  and 

of  a  hard  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition, 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.600 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .297 

Carbonate  of  lime, .-        -        -        -  .130 

Magnesia, .063 

Salphnric  acid, ..-.  .046 

Potash, .121 

Soda, .020 

aiioa, .200 

1.466 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.60  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.  -,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .......  2.443 

Alumina,            1.716 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.440 

Carbonate  of  lime, .022 

Magnesia, .200 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .-.--..  .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .079 

Salphnric  acid,            .016 
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Potftdi»                 .167 

Soda,                   .032 

Sand  and  insolaUe  silicates, 93.020 

Loss, .762 

100.000 

The  small  proportions  of  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  and  sulphuric  add, 
as  well  as  of  organic  matters  and  alamina  and  oxide  of  iroD,  to  the  sand 
and  silicates,  and  the  small  amount  of  soluble  matter  extracted  from  it 
by  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  demonstrate  this  to  be  comparatively 
a  sterile  soil.  The  potash  exists  in  it  in  aveiage  proportion,  however, 
and  doubtless,  by  the  proper  application  of  lime>  (or  calcareous  mari,) 
Plaster  of  Paris,  and  bone-dust  or  super-phosphate  of  lime,  guano,  or  oth- 
er phosphatic  manures,  this  soil  might  be  made  to  support  the  vine  or  the 
peach  tree;  or,  with  proper  management,  yield  pretty  good  crops  <^ 
com,  &o. 

No.  643 — Soil.     Lahled  "  Virgin  soil  from  oak  woods  or  upland^  at  Mr. 

HoweWs  fqrmy  eleven  miles  from  EUzdbeihlownj  Hardinshurg  roady 

Hardin  couniify  Kentucky.     Sub-carboniferousformation.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color.    Washed  with  water  this  soil  1^ 

76.57  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent  was  fine 

enough  to  pass  through  tho  finest  boltiug-cloth.     This  coarser  portion 

consisted  mainly  of  rounded  particles  of  clear,  yellowish  and  reddish 

quartz,  with  a  few  of  a  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  aiivdried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  and  a  half  grains  of  dark 
brown  extractydrieA  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.827 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .687 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .830 

Magnesia, .063 

Sttlphuric  acid, .Oil 

Potash,               .106 

Soda, .041 

aiex, .177 

2.741 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  1.965  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiatare  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolaiile  matters, 3.417 

Alumina, 2.248 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        - 2.076 

Carbonate  of  lime, .197 

Magnesia, .203 

Brown  oride  of  manganese,         -        -        -      .  -        -        -        «  .095 

Phosphoric  acid, .177 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash,      - ,  .104 

Soda, .013 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.446 

100.100 

No.  644-^-SoiL.     Labeled  ^^Same  soilj  foam  Mr.  Howard^ s  fidd^  thirty- 

nine  years  in  cuUivatian^  Hardin  county ,  Kentucky.     Sub-carbonifer* 

ausfarmatiany  4*c.,  4*c-" 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color ;  lighter  than  the  preceding.  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  79-07  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  1.60 
per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  clear,  yel^ 
lowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  of  sandstone,  &c. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  contain- 
ing carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  dark-brown  extract^ 
dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  eompmUonj  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.800 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime,              .163 

Hagnesia, -        -                 -        •  .072 

Sulphuric  acid,            J033 

Potash, .OSa 

Soda, .037 

BiUdt, .167 


1.998 

This  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.50  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiUw: 
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Oifranio  and  Yolatile  mattera, «.S09 

Alumina,             ..-..-..--  1.746 

Oxide  of  iron,              1.420 

Carbonate  of  lime, .097 

Magnesia, .191 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .040 

Phosphoric  acid, .078 

Sulphuric  acid, .021 

Potash,                .076 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 93.496 

Loss,          .    • •  .499 

100.000 


No.  645 — Sub-soil,     Labeled  ^^Suh-sail  from  Mr.  HawdTsfiddj  thirty- 
nine  years  in  cuUivalian^  eleven  miles  from  ElizabeUUawn^  Hdrdins- 
bury  road,  Hardin  county,  Ky.     Sub-carbontferous  formation,  4*c." 
Dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  greyish-buflF  color ;  of  rather  purer  and  deeper 
buff  than  the  two  preceding  soils.    Washed  with  water  it  led  73.20 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,*  of  which  all  but  1.57  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  par- 
ticles of  clear  white  and  reddish  qurartz,  with  some  soft  ferruginous  par- 
ticles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
dark  broton  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost* 
Hon,  viz : 

Grains. 

Or^^anic  and  volatile  matters, 0.760 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese^  and  phosphates,       •        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,713 

Magnesia,  -••- --  ,061 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash, .083 

Soda, .026 

Silica, .197 

£.093 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  1.965  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.j 
dried  at  which  temperakue  it  had  the  following  compoMon: 
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Or^nic  and  Tolattle  mRttcrs, 2  4u7 

Alumina, -  2.670 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.415 

Ciirbonale  of  lime,      -        •        -        •        •        -        -        -        -  .147 

Magnesia, .3^4 

Brown  oxid«  of  manganeec, •        •  .070 

Phosphoric  acid, --  .C96 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .028 

Poia^h, •..  .C92 

Soda, .024 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.395 

Loss, .332 

100.000 
The  soil  of  the  old  field,  thirty 'nine  years  in  cultivation)  exhibits 
considerable  exhaustion  of  its  essential  elements.  The  sub-soil  does 
not  appear  to  contain  as  iuuch  of  them  as  the  original  surface  soiU  The 
use  of  lime  or  calcareous  marl,  of  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  of  some  pho£- 
phatic  manure,  with  ashes,  or  any  other  substance  containing  potash, 
would  much  increase  t)ie  fertility  of  the  cultivated  field. 

HARRISON   CODNTr. 

No.  646 — Soil.     Labeled  '^  Virgin  ml^  James  MiUcr^s  farm^   three 
miles  south  of  CyntMuna^  toooda  pasture  ;  forest  growth  large  black 
toalntUy  sugar-treey  white  oaky  bltie  ash,  and  poplar.    Lower  Silurian 
formation.     Harrison  countg^  Ky^ 
Dried  soil  of  a  dark-buff  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left  89.40 

per  cent  of  sand,  $k).,  of  which  all  but  7.40  percent  was  fine  enough 

to  go  through  ihe  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  mainly 

consisted  of  small  rounded  l^ruginoQs  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  airdried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 

hrown-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 

Hon,  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, J. 2 17 

Alumiaa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .663 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.580 

Hagnesia, ,072 

Sulphuric  acid, .062 

Potash. .        V  AU 

87 
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Soda, .090 

Silica, .098 

4.847 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.325  percent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  camposiiion: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.721 

Alumina, 3.640 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.866 

Carbonate  of  lime, .466 

Uagnesia, .483 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

Phosphoric  acid, .394 

Sulphuric  acid, .114 

Potash, .170 

Soda. .077 

Sand  and  insolable  8»lieatet> 82.89S 

100.146 

No.  647 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  an  oldfieM^  sixty  to  seventy  years 

in  cultivation^  James  Miller^s  farmy  three  miles  south  of  Oynthiana, 

Harrison  county,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color;  somewhat  lighter  than  that  of  the 

preceding  soil.     Washed  with  water  it  left  78.70  per  cent  of  sand,  &o., 

of  which  all  but  4.43  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 

finest  bolting-cloth.     This  latter  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 

ferruginous  particles.         ' 

(kie  thousand  gtaiUS  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
light-brown  extract,  dried  at  2J3^  F.,  which  had  the  following  tmh 
position,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.917 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        -  .530 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --.-.---.  £.080 

Magnesia,           -..--...-.  .iqO 

Sulphuric  acid, ^0^7 

Potash, .168 

Soda, .084 

Silica, .131 

4.077 
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The  air-dried  soil  lost  2-75  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Oi^granie  and  volatile  matters, 6.061 

Alumina, 3.666 

Oxide  of  iron, ..•  8.896 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        -        •        *. .296 

Magnesia, .463 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .480 

Phosphoric  acid, .886. 

Salphnric  acid, .107 

Potash, .169 

Soda, .106 

Sand  and  insolnble  silicates, 84.680 

100.166 

No.  648 — Sub-soil.  Leaded  ^Sub-soil  from  thi  old  fidd,  sixty  to 
seventy  years  in  ctdHvaiiony  James  MiUer^s  farmj  three  mUes  south  of 
Cynthiauoj  Harrison  county,  Kentucky.  Lower  Silurian  formation^^ 
Color  of  the  dried  sab^soil  rather  purer  buff  than  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  74.70  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 

6.03  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  boltiag^^loth. 

This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rou|ided  ferruginous  particles, 

with  a  few  of  chert 
One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  twenty 

days  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mote  than  three  grains 

of  lrowni$h  e^acty  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following  eomr 

posiHony  viz: 

Cfrains. 

Organic  and  ▼oUtile  matters, 0^660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  aad  phosphates,               •  .280 

Carbonate  of  lime, *        1.831 

Magnesia, .083 

Salphurio  add, .068 

Potash,               .131 

Soda, .076 

Silica, .131 

3.099 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  2.825  per  cent  of  moisture,  9t  400""  F.» 
disi^  at  whiobteoapeiatare  it  had  tha  following,  oomposiiion : 
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Or^nic  and  voUiile  maUem* 51f9 

Alumina. 3  5f5 

Oxi  Je  of  iron. 3  660 

Caibonnte  of  lime,       •••.-••..  .3|3 

MfigneMH,           ••••••••••  .491 

Brown  oxide  of  mangftii«ite» .345 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        •        •        •        -        •-        •         •  .316 

Sulphuric  acid, *••••  .101 

PoUbh,       ••.-. .151 

Soda. .090 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          ••••••.  85.710 

Loss, .130 

100.000 

The  acalysQS  show  iho  usual  influence  of  exhaustive  cultivation 
upon  the  soil.  The  sub-soil  of  the  old  field  is  not  quite  as  rich  as  the 
origii:al  surface  soil,  tut  yet  richer  than  the  surface  soil  of  the  old  field 
itself. 

HENRY  couxry. 
Ko.  64ft — Soil.     Laleled  ^^  Virgin  boU,  from  ttaadhnd  pa9(urcj  John 
Ehrvback^s  landy  itvo  miles  south  of  Aetv-Casile;  primitive  forest 
grotvth^  white  oaky  sugar  tree^  blue  ashy  shell-bark  hickorffy  and  pin  oak. 
Lower  Sibtrian  formation.     Henry  counfffy  Kentnckg.'*^ 
The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyioh-bulT  color.     Washed  with  vater  it 
left  80.90  per  cent  of  sand,  &o,  of  which  all  but  2.03  per  cent  was 
fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  por* 
tion  consisted  mniuiy  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  concretions,  with 
very  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  a<tid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half  grains  of  ches- 
vtU'brown  extract^  dried  at  400^  F.  \  which  had  the  following  composi- 
iiqny  viz : 

Organic  and  rdalile  itoalters, -  I.3P.3 

^lumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        -  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.677 

llagncsia^ .128 

Sulphuric  acid,    •--. ,045 

Potash, .185 

Soda, .155 

fiilioAf         •        •f       -        •        *        •        «*•        ••••  .114 

4.617 
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The  air*drie«l  sub-soil  lost  4  075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.^ 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  coniposition : 

Organic  And  volatile  mutlers, 5.180 

Alumina, 2.615 

Oxide  of  iron,     •        .         * 3.940 

Carboniite  of  Hme» .37 1 

Magnesia,  ••-.....••-  .503 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .170 

Phosphoric  aci J,          •         -        - .615 

Sulphuric  acid» .101 

Potash, .284 

Soda, .132 

Band  and  insoluble  silicates, 85.906 

Loss, .288 

100.000 

No.  650 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Same  soil  (o^  preceding^)  from  an  oldfieldy 

fifiH  t/^^^^  or  morevf  atlUifalionj  iww  in  eoniy  John  Hornback^sfurmy 

two  miles  south  of  New  Castle^  Henry  countf/y  Kentuct^y 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  greyish^buff;  a  little  lighter  than  that 

of  the  virgin  soil.     Washed  with  water  it  left  74.47  percent,  of  sand, 

&a,  of  which  all  but  ]  .93  per  cant,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the 

finest  bolting-cloth.     This  portion  is  principally  small  rounded  ferru^ 

ginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  the  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  ezlrad,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition  J  viz :     ,. 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        -        -        -        -        -        •  0.250 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .487 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  1.280 

Mngne&ia, .090 

Sulphuric  acid,    .--^ .060 

Potash,      -•-•' .058 

Soda, •048 

Bilcx, .164 

2.439 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.935  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.) 
dried  sik  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  wmposUlKm : 
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Organic  and  voIatUe  matters, 6.159 

Alumina,        ...........  3.916 

Oxide  of  iron,        -        -        -        • 4.116 

Carbonate  of  lime, .496 

Magnesia,  - .668 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •  .220 

Phosphoric  acid, .407 

Sulphuric  acid, .101 

Potash, .298 

Soda, .133 

Sand  and  msoluble  silicates, 83.760 

Loss, .838 

100.000 

No.  651 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^Subsail  from  the  same  old fidd^  fifty 

years  or  more  in  cultivaiiofiy  John  HombacVs  land,  Henry  countyy 

Kentuckyy  ^c.'' 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  like  that  of  the  precedmg,  bat  a  little 
more  buff.  Washed  out  about  77.47  per  cent  of  sand,  &c^  of  which 
only  2.30  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  portion  is  principally  composed  of  small  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles,  with  a  few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  giains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  ^fot^^  up  nearly  three  and  ahdf 
grains  of  nearly  blade  extract^  dried  at,  212°  F.^  which  had  the  follow- 
ing compositionf  yiz.: 

Cfrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.440 

Alumitta,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .301 

Gtarbooate  of  lime, 1-313 

Magnesia,  -.-•--•-•.-  .033 

Salphttric  acid, ,046 

Potash, iJ32i 

8ada» .154 

SiUca. •      .       .        .  ,oe^ 

3.38IK 

The  ur-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.11  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compasiium: 
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Organic  and  TolAtiknatterB, 4.918 

Alamina, 4.125 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.546 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -•.*..-••  ,396 

Magnesia,  ...• .61S 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .160 

Phosphoric  add,          -• .448 

Salphuric  acid, .086 

Potash, .227 

Soda, .067 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ...                 ...  84.943 

100.426 

These  soils  present  almost  the  only  anomaly,  in  the  whole  of  the  soils 
analyzed,  of  the  existence  of  larger  proportions  of  lime,  magnesia, 
oxide  of  manganese,  potash,  and  soda,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of 
sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field  than  in  the 
virgin  soil  from  the  same  neighborhood.  The  organic  and  volatile 
matters  are  in  nearly  similar  quantities  in  the  two  soils,  but  the  virgin 
soil  gives  up  a  much  larger  proportion  of  soluble  extract  to  the  water 
chaiged  with  carbonie  add;  and  the  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  this 
latter,  is  also  much  the  larger.  If  no  error  has  been  committed  in  put* 
ting  up  and  labeling  the  soils,  or  no  accidental  substitution  has  occur- 
red since,  this  anomaly  can  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that 
the  soil  of  the  old  field  was  originally  much  stronger  than  that  of 
the  neighboring  one  from  whence  the  ^"virgin  soil''  was  taken — ^a  case 
which  seems  to  be  rare.  The  sub-soil  does  not  appear  to  be  better  than 
the  soil  of  the  old  field*    . 

HOPKINS   COUNTY. 

No.  652 — Labeled  ^^JEfflorescencey  from  a  earn  fields  Steubm^s  Lickj 
Hopkins  counttfy  Kentucky.     Coal  Measures.^^ 

A  moist  powder,  of  a  grey-buff  color,  having  a  saline  taste,  and  con- 
taining sand,  &c. 

Five  hundred  grains  of  the  moist  powder  gave  up,  to  distilled  wa- 
ter, of  nearly  88.  grains  of  saline  mattery  dried  at  212^  F.— equal  to 
more  than  seventeen  and  a  half  per  cent— ^which  had  the  following 
composition: 
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In  600  ifmina 

.     Per  cent,  of  i/te  nunti  earii. 

Sulphate  of  8oda, 

66.82 

— 

11.364 

8a1piiate  of  magnesia* 

4.92 

— 

.984 

Sulpliate  of  lime, 

2.t9 

>-i 

.438 

Sulphate  of  potash, 

1.38 

— 

2.76 

Chloride  of  sodium, 

17.25 

— 

3.450 

Chloride  of  calcium. 

.72 

•« 

.144 

Silica,          ... 

.13 

•« 

.026 

Organic  matter,  water. 

and  loss. 

4.61 

■Hi 

.902 

87.92 

17.684 

It  contains  also  traces  of  nitrates. 

Probably  somo  mineFal  spring  sends  its  waters  into  the  soil  or  sab- 
soil,  and  the  efflorescence  is  caused  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  leaving  the  salts  there;  or  the  saline  matters 
exist  in  the  sub-strata,  and  are  brought  up,  (by  known  physical  laws,) 
by  the  water  which  moistens  the  soil. 

No.  663 — LiMONiTB.  Labeled  ^^Jron  ore  at  Jerry  Brwe^s^  Clear  creekj 
south-tvest  of  Providence^  Hopkins  couniff^  Kenlucky.^^ 
A  cellular  limonite;  containing  some  sand  grains,  and  specks  of  mica, 
and  exhibiting  the  impression  of  a  fossil  shell.  The  cells  are  lined 
with  ochreous  ore ;  the  general  color  liver-brown ;  not  adhering  to  the 
tongue ;  the  powder  of  this  ore  is  of  a  Spanish  brown  color,  changing 
t«  black  on  calcination,  although  it  does  not  contain  any  carbonate  of 
the  protoxide  of  iron.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.90  per  cent  o(  moisture^ 
at  212°  F. 


6peci6c  gravity 

i        •        •        2.78i 

ComposUion,  dried  at  212**  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,       ... 

64.080  —  37.87  per  cent,  of  £ron. 

Alumina,       -         •        -    .     . 

1.380 

Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia,      -        .        .        . 

.244 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     - 

.720 

Phosphoric  acid,     - 

1.400 

Sulphar         -        -        .        . 

.210 

Potash,          .        .        .        - 

.261 

Soda,             .        .        .        . 

.066 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,   - 

34.480 

Combined  wat^r  and  loss. 

7.180 

W.900 
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A  good  silicious  iron  ore,  with  the  only  draw-back,  that  it  has  more 
phosphoric  acid  in  its  composition  than  is  desirable  for  the  maaufac- 
ture  of  tough  iron.  It  would  roquire  only  the  addition  of  limestone 
to  flux  it  in  the  high  famace. 

No.  654 — ^LiMONiTE.     Labeled  "  Iron  ortj  tU  Bevj.  Farker%  ^m  and 
a  half  miles  east  of  Providence^  Uopkins  couniy^  Kentucky. 
Dull ;  adhering  to  the  tongue ;  presenting  various  shades  of  dark 
red.    Powder  of  a  dark  Spanish  brown  color.    The  air-dried  ore  lost 
2.20  per  cent  o£  moisture,  at  212''  F. 

CampofUhm,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Oxide  of  iroD,  •        •        -  6^.260  •->  43.693  per  «eat  of  Ir^t^ 

Alumioa,        ....    5.820 

CnrbonAte  of  lime,  .        •        .    2.040 

'Magnesia,       •        •        .        •    6.432 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     v      .860 

Phosphoric  acid,     •        •        •    1.170 

Sttlphnr,  ....      .556 

Potasb,  •        .        •        .      .671 

Soda,  a  Irace. 

fiilex  and  insoluble  silicatet,     -  12.180 

Combined  water,     *        •        •    8.800 

100.479 

A  richer  ore  thaii  than  the  preceding  t  less  siKciond,  and  containHig 
much  more  lime  and  magnesia.  The  pho^horic  acid  is  but  litUe  loM 
in  this  than  in  the  preceding. 

No.  655 — ^LiMONiTE?  Labeled  ^Iron  ore  ai  Jack  Segler^s^  one  mile 
and  a  half  narih-west  of  Providence^  head  of  Owen  and  Plover 
creeks,  Hopkins  county,  Eeniueky.^^ 

A  dense,  fine  gmined,  dark-colored  ore,  some  whitish  mineral  infil- 
trated into  some  of  its  smalL  cavities ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  purple-brown  color.  The  air-dried  ore  l^t  0.40  per  cent 
o(  moistare,  ^t  212'' ¥. 

Specific  gravity, 4.S6S 

Composition,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Oxide  of  iron,         ...  91.780  «»  64.266  per  cent.  Iron. 

Alamina,         ....    1.035 

Lime,  a  ttaoe. 

lCagBetia»      ....      .221 
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Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 
Phosphoric  acid, 
Sulphur,  -        •        - 

Potash,  •        -        . 

Soda.      -        -        .        . 
Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates. 
Combined  water*     • 


.480. 
.055 
.031 
.154 
.029 
5.286 
1.140 


100.217 

Quite  a  pure,  aod  a  very  rich  ore  of  iron ;  too  rich,  indeed,  to  be 
successfully  smelted  alone  in  the  high  furnace,  because  it  does  not  con- 
tain enough  silex  and  alumina  to  form  slag  enough,  with  the  limestone 
used  as  flux,  to  protect**the  reduced  iron  from  the  oxidating  influence 
of  the  blast.  It  can  be  very  well  managed,  however,  in  proper  mix- 
ture with  poorer,  more  silicfous  orc£ — such,  for  example,  as  No.  053, 
or  the  one  next  to  be  described,  or  even  the  impure  limestone.  No.  G58, 
still  further  on.  This  ore  is  remarkable,  from  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  combined  water  which  it  contains,  which  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  should  not  be  classed  with  the  specular  iron  ores,  and  not 
with  the  limoniies. 

No.  656 — Carbon.\te  or  Iron.  Laheled  **  Iron  orcy  seventeen  fed  be- 
loio  the  stirfacej  at  Benj.  Parker^ s  well,  one  and  a  half  miles  east  of 
Providence,  Hopkins  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  dull,  dark-grey,  carbonate  of  iron ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue ; 
powder  of  a  grey  color.  The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  per  cent  oi  mois- 
ture, at  212''  F. 

Specific  graviy, 3.227 

Composition,  dried  at  212®  F. — 

Carbonate  of  iron,          •  -61 .730  —  26.845  per  cent,  of  Iron. 

Carbonate  of  lime,          •  -  4.890 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  1.848 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  -  .887 

Alumina,       -    "    -        -  •  .480 

Phosphoric  acii,             •  -  .183 

Stt]phur                  -        -  •  .122 

Potasb.          .        -        .  -  .201 

Soda;             .        ,        -  .  .068 

Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  27.140 

Bituminous  matter,         -  -  2.800 

100.339 
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This  may  bo  called  a  grey-hand  ore.  It  is  rather  too  poor,  perhaps, 
to  be  profitably  smelted  alone,  but  could  be  used  io  mixture  with  the 
richer  ores,  to  furnish  cinder. 

No.  G57 — Cakbonate  of  Iron.     Labeled  ^^Iton  orc^  twdve  feet  below 
the  surface  at  Benj.  Parker  8^  one  and  a  liaJf  miles  east  of  Provi- 
dence^  Hopkins  counfj/f  Keniucky.^^ 
A  dull,  dark-grey  mineral,  adhering  slightly  to  the  tongue ;  exterior 

of  a  dull  yellowish-brown  color;   powder,  grey-buff.    The  air-dried 

ore  lost  0.8  per  cent,  of  moisiure^j^i  212°  F. 

3. 146 


Specific  gravity, 

- 

ConipoiUion,  dried  at  212*  F.— 

Carbonate  of  iron. 

-     46.119 

Oxide  of  iron, 

.     16.467! 

Carbonate  of  lime, 

-       4.780 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, 

•       6.616 

Carbonate  of  manganese. 

2.093 

Alumina,       .        .        .        , 

.270 

Phosphoric  acid,     • 

1.720 

Salphur,        .        .        .         , 

.212 

Potash,          .        .        •        . 

.262 

Soda, 

.097 

Silica,            .         •        .        - 

19.920 

Water,  bitamioous  matter  and 

loss,           .        .        .        . 

3.454 

9) 

.  V  «■  33.86  per  cent,  of  Iron. 


100.000 


ContaioB  rather  more  phosphoric  acid  than  is  desirable  in  an  iron 
ore ;  otherwise,  a  good  and  sufficiently  rich  ore,  whicli  will  require  but 
a  small  addition  of  limestone  for  smelting  it. 


No.  658 — ^Ltmbstonb,  (iBiPURB.)  Labeled  ^^Al  Benj.  Parker%  on4 
mile  and  a  half  cast  of  Providence^  Hopkins  count ffy  Kentucky**^ 
A  grey,  fine*gmined,  ferruginous  limestone ;  containing  small  scales 
of  mica ;  rust-brown  oti  the  weathered  surfaces ;  powder  of  a  very 
light-buff  color.  The  airKliied.amr  lost  0.24  y^r  cent  of  moiature/afe 
212°  J?. 
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Specific  grayitjy 

- 

- 

- 

*        • 

t.778 

CompoiUian,  dried  at  «12*  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime, 23.790 

Carbonate  of  iron, 

11.717 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 
Carbon  Atp  of  manganese, 

Alumina, 

4-413 

.686 

1.690 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Sulphur, 

Puta&h,       .        .        .        ^ 

.247 
.006 
.«70 

Soda,          .... 

,     • 

;               .091 

Siltrx  and  insoluble  silicates. 

65.120 

Water,  bituminous  matter  and  loss 

» 

2.170 

lOO.OOO 


JEFFERSON  COUNTT. 

No.  659 — ^SoiL.     Labeled  ^^Soil^  ten  miles  from  LauisviUcy  m  the  Salt 
river  road^  thirty  or  forty  years  in  cullivatioii;  primitive  growth^beachy 
and  some  poplar  and  gum;  spouty  land.    Jefferson  county ^  Ey^^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark  yellowisb-giey.    A  few  small  rounded 
ferruginous  pebbles  were  removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.     Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  76.38  per  cent,  of  fcaud,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.37 
per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This 
coarser  portion  is  composed  of  rounded  graina  of  hyaline  and  yellow 
quartz  with  some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  tliousand  grains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  lights 
brown  exiraot^  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Grains. 

Organio  and  rolatile  maiters, 0.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  imn  and  maagaMse^  and  phospbatetf        •        •  .114 

Carbonate  W  liine,    '^-••^••«.  .880 

Mngnesiai .062 

Salphurio  acid,   -••--•.•..  .081 

Fotasbf      fr«-«*.-^^.  .044 

894a,           ..-•-..-•,,  .081 

SiUcai         •••••••,••        ^  .800 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.10  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400''  F. } 
ftt  which  timpomtara  it  hM  the  MiMrii^  camjmitiimi 


camaoAh  uvokt  of  aioioeioAL  Bvufsi*  801 

Oryanio  and  Tolatile  matiera, 4.231 

Alumina, 3.^0 

Oxide  of  iron, -  4.421 

Carbonate  of  Ihne,      .----..--  -^30 

Magnesia, -.  ,S59 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .•.••••  .445 

Phosphoric  acid, .268 

Sulphuric  acid,   ---•-^"..-.  .084 

PoUsh, .167 

Soda,          - .045 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, »  86.066 

Itm, ,     •      .  -no 

100.000 

No.  660 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^  Suh-mU  ten  miles  from  Louisville^  on 

the  Soli  river  road^  field  iUrbj  to  forty  years  in  cuUivationf  {see  pre* 

ceding  number.)    Jefferson  county^  KentucJcy.^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  a  little  lighter  than  that  of  the  soil  above 
it  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  rounded  particles  of  ferru- 
ginous mineral,  and  a  few  milky  quartz  grains  about  the  size  of  mus- 
tard seed.  Washed  with  water,  this  sub-soil  left  70.70  per  cent,  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  14.47  per  cent,  passed  through  the  6nest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  clear 
grains  of  quartz,  more  or  less  rounded^  with  some  rounded  ferruginous 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of  brown 
extract^  dried  at  212^,  which  had  the  following  compmtiim  % 

€hrainc* 

Organio  and  volatile  matters, 2.100 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  mangaDese»  and  phosphates,      •        •  .863 

Carbonate  of  lime,     - 1.713 

Magnesia,           •.-...-•..  .133 

Sulphurio  acid,  -••-^-•p,»  .I25t. 

Potash^      .--••^f...,,^  .048 

Soda, ,012 

BUica,        - ..-.  .200 

The  air-dried  soU  lost  3.175  per  oent  of  moisture  at^400^  F.}  dried 
•fc  wbioh  tompei»iwu«  iihafl  the  foUdWing  ^mpomihn: 
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Organic  and  volatilo  matters,        -.....-  4.983 

Alumina,              3  245 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.130 

C:irbona(e  of  lime, .195 

Magnesia,            -....--...  .335 

Brown  ozide  of  manganese, .370 

Phosphoric  acid,           .-.- .295 

Sulphuric  acid, --  .085 

Potosh,                .SI3 

Soda,                   .051 

Sand  and  insolable  ailicates, -  85.895 

Loss,          .*. .203 

100.000 

This  would  be  good  soil  if  it  were  drained.  The  sub-soil  is  rather 
richer  than  the  surface-soiL 

JESSAMINE  CODNTT. 

No.  661 — ^Bituminous  Sh.\le.  Brought  by  Mr.  Alexander  Beadletfj 
from  hia  farm^  formerly  the  ^'Meadefarm^'^  about  ten  miles  from  Z&r- 
inytoTiy  Jessamine  county^  Kentucky'^ 

A  soil,  friable  shale,  having  a  somewhat  smooth,  or  soapy  feel;  yield- 
ing  readily  to  the  nail;  color  brownish-drab,  or  purplish-grfey;  burn* 
ing,  when  heated,  with  a  smokey  flame. 

By  distillation  in  an  iron  retort,  gradually  raised  to  dull  redness — 
three  receivers  and  a  bell  glass  for  the  gas  being  attached — one  thous- 
and grains  of  this  shale  gave  the  following  products,  viz: 

Crude  oil,  ••••...  60.00  grains. 

Aromontacal  water, 58.00  grains. 

Black  residue, -        -        840.00  grains. 

Oas,  moisture,  and  los8»        .....  52.00  grains. 

1000.00  grains. 

The  gas  collected  from  the  thousand  grains  distilled,  as  above  de- 
scribed, measured  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  light  colored  a  shale  should  contiain  so  much 
bituminous  matter.  As  it  yields  but  five  per  cent,  of  crude  oil  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  products  of  its  distillation  would  pay  for  the 
trouble,  fuel,  &G. 
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No.  622 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soily  {from  woodland,)  hosed  on  ihe  upper 
beds  of  the  birds'-effe  limesione^  two  to  two  and  a  half  mlea  north  of 
tlie  bridge  over  the  Kentucky  river,  Jeseandne  county,  KentuckyJ*^ 
Lower  Silurian  formation. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  irregular  and  angular  particles  and  frag- 
ments of  chert,  and  some  fenuginous  mineral,  and  a  small  quartz 
crystal  were  sifted  out  of  it  with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  83.90  per  cent  of  gand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but  6.13  per  cent. 
was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  Bnest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  mainly  of  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  chert 
and  clear  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  in  water  charg- 
ed with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  graina  of  greyish* 
brown  extract,  dried  at  2 12°  F.,  which  had  the  ioliowiog  composition, 
viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Yolalile  matters,                0.817 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        •  .630 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -  2.313 

Magnesia, .123 

SuJpliuric  acid, .017 

Potash,               .07B 

Soda, ,03« 

Silica,                  .2C0 

4.210 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.90  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400®  R;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.737 

Alumina, 2.696 

Oxide  of  iron, .-  2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --: .346 

Magnesia, .199 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .  .^go 

Phosphoric  acid, .133 

Sulphuric  acid, ,067 

Potash,       - J21 

Soda, .047 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.996 

J-o$8, .491 

100.000 
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No.  668 — Soa.  Labeled  ^Soilfrom  an  adjoining  fidd^  imtn^atdg 
overlaying  the  upper  beds  of  the  birds^-ege  Umeitone,  two  to  two  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  the  bridge  over  the  Kentucky  river j  adjacent  to 
the  turnpike^  Jessamine  county^  Keniucky.^^ 

Some  irre^alar  fiBgrnents  of  cb^  and  some  rounded  particles  of 
this  aiid  of  a  ferrugiaous  mineral,  were  removed  from  ibis  soil  by  tbe 
coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  83.60  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  of 
which  all  bat  7.70  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-clotli. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  particles  of  chart  and  qoartE, 
&c.  Color  of  the  dried  soil  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  the  precede 
ing. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  tkreegrmns 
of  brownish  extrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  eomposi* 
fion,  viz: 

QravM. 

Organic  and  ▼olaUle  matters, •^  0.930 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbospliates,        •        •  .930 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.596 

Magnesia, .^-.'.  .079 

Sulphuric  acid, .Off 

Potash,       • .069 

Soda, .0I# 

Siliea, .900 

3.219 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  235  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400""  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  eomposiUcn: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                ...*•-  4.2d0 

Alumina,            .......-.-  3.699 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.940 

Carbonate  of  lime, .996 

Magnesia,           .-..---.-.  ,369 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .989 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...w-.-.-  ,f  39 

Sulphuric  acid,            .........  .060 

Potash,  •             -185 

Soda, .044 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        -        -        •        •        *        -  S7.f  45 

Loia,          - .tot 

100.000 
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No.  664 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Vtrffin  ml,  from  Mr.  PattnCs  woodland 
pa9turef  near  his  miUy  on  Hickman  creek;  primitive  forest  growth^ 
over-cup  and  tahite  oaky  black  walnut  and  hickory.  Lower  Silurian 
formcUion.    Jessamine  county,  Kentucky.^'' 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
77.07  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.18  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  wiih  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  necarly  four  grains  of  chest- 
nutrhrown  extrady  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the  following  compost- 
Hon,  viz: 

Orailts, 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,  .        .        .        ^        .        .        •  0.783 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        •  .830 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.947 

Magnesia, ,094 

Sulphuric  acid, .06t 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats,  .13t 

3.985 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.20  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.349 

Alumina,             •- 5.065 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.990 

Carbonate  of  lime, .595 

Magnesia, .760 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .666 

Sulphuric  add, .106 

Potash,       - .344 

Soda,  not  estimated. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        - 81.720 

Loss, .195 

100.000 
S9 
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No.  665 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Same  mly  in  a  ctdiivated  field,  for  twelve 
inches  to  the  underlying  rocky  {with  OrlMs  testudinaria);  no  iuh-ml; 
near  Mr.  Paion^s  milly  on  Hickman  creek.  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion.    Jessamine  county,  Kentucky.^'' 

Dried  soil  of  a  light-amber  color.  It  contained  irregular  worn  firag- 
ments  of  limestone^  containing  iportions  of  small  encrinital  stems. 
Washed  with  water  this  soil  left  83.3  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.)  of  which 
all  but  3.20  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferru- 
ginous particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  eight  grains  of 
reddish-brown  extracty  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  conv- 
position,  y\z: 

Chrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        - •  0.990 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates, .963 

Carbonate  of  lime, 6.430 

Magnesia, .306 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .043 

Silica, .181 


8.083 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  6.775  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 9.746 

Alumina, 9,190 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.840 

Carbonate  of  lime, -•  3.670 

Magnesia, 1.290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .470 

Phosphoric  acid, .632 

Sulphuric  acid, .119 

Potash, .669 

Soda, ,212 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 69.070 

100.007 
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Both  of  these  soils  contaia  large  proportions  of  the  mineral  elements 
of  vegetable  food.  The  latter  one  is  superior  in  this  respect  to  No. 
664,  and  contains  as  much  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of 
lime  as  is  found  in  some  of  the  under-clays.  The  soils  based  on  the 
harder  and  more  durable  beds  of  the  bird's-eye  limestone,  are  much 
less  rich  in  all  these  materials. 

No.  666 — Limestone.     Lahded^'Limesicyne^  containing  Orthis  testudina- 
rioy  4rc.y  found  under  the  soily  near  Faton^s  mill,  Hickman  creelcy  Jes- 
samine county  J  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formation^ 
Irregular,  water-worn  fragments,  of  a  very  fossiliferous,  bluish-grey 
limestone ;  exterior  sur&ce  much  and  irregularly  corroded. 
Composition,  dried  at  212  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  92.980  "»  52.176  of  Lime. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -      .839 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...     2.040 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -        .       .667 
Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        -       .133 

Potash, .166 

Soda,      -        -         -        .        -      .066 
Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,  3.146 

Loss, .074 

100.000 
A  limestone  very  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  al- 
kalies, which  seems  to  be  easily  disintegrated  by  the  action  of  water, 
&c.,  and  hence  communicates  its  valuable  ingredients  to  the  soil  above 
it 

KENTON  COtTNTT. 

No.  667 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Virgin  soiljfrom  ihe  Armstrong  farm^five 
ndles  south-west  of  Comngton;  beech  land,  over  the  sheU  beds  of  the 
blue  Umestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation^  Kenton  county ^  Ken^ 
iuckyr 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  grey*buff  color.  Washed  by  water  it  left  82.90 
per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.02  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  clear  and  colored  quartz,  with  some  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  oontaining  carbonic  addi  gave  up  nearly  two  and  a  half  graine  of 
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greyish-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  foUowiDg  cam- 
po9ilion,\\z: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.770 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .337 

Carbonate  of  lime.  .880 

Magnesia, .066 

Sulphnric  acid,  -.......-  ,037 

Potash,  .125 

Soda,  .038 

Silicn, .100 

Loss,  .107 

S.460 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.935  per  cent  of  moisture  ai  iOO°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiiian: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 6.4S9 

Alumina, 3.226 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.620 

Carbonate  of  lime, .197 

Magnesia, --•-.  -461 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        -        -        -        •        -  .189 

Phosphoric  acid, .226 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash,                .272 

Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.446 

100.070 

No.  668 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Same  Boily  from  an  old  fields  forty  to  fifty 

years  in  cuUivaiiony  Armstrong  farm^  five  miles  south-west  of  Coving* 

ion,  ^c  ^c.,  Kenton  county^  Kentucky.^* 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  greyish-buff  color,  slightly  lighter  than 
the  last.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.00  per  cent  of  sand,  &a,  of 
which  all  but  4.13  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest 
bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  rounded  particles 
of  clear  and  colored  quartz,  and  of  ferruginous  mineral. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-diied  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half 
of  brownishrgrey  txtraet^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  oom« 
position,  vi2: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  ▼olatile  matters,       -        - 0.270 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .160 

Carbonate  of  lime,                '"^^ 

Magnesia, -^^^ 

Snlphuric  acid, -^^ 

Potash,                .085 

Soda, .027 

Silica, .200 

Loss,          .' .048 

1.706 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  8.210  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.j 
dried  at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  foUowiDg  amposiiion  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, S.621 

Alumina,    -----------  3.670 

Oxide  of  iron,     -        -        - 3,246 

Carbonate  of  lime, .147 

Magnesia, .460 

Broirn  oxide  of  manganese,          .,.---.  .346 

Phosphoric  acid, ,206 

Sulphuric  acid, .074 

Potesh, .212 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87,496 

Loss, .690 

100.000 

No.  669 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^Sub-sailfram  the  same  old  Jiddy  forty  to 

fifty  years  in  cuUivationj  Armstrong  farm,  4*c.,  4^c,  Kenton  county, 

Kentucky. 

The  dried  soil  is  in  cloddy  lumps,  of  a  lighter  color  and  more  buff 
than  the  surface-soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  68.23  per  cent  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.43  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  the  finest  boltiog-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  rounded  clear  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  left  more  than  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
hrownish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  am* 
position,  viz: 
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Chains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -        -  0.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .223 

Carbonate  of  lime, .410 

Magnesia, .044 

Sulphuric  acid, .017 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .080 

Silica, .277 

Loss, ...  ,163 

1.630 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.165  per  cent  oS  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  eompa9iUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •        -  2.901 

Alumina, 3.660 

Oxide  of  iron,      -        -        .        i 3.220 

Carbonate  of  lime, .147 

Magnesia, ,473 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphorrc  acid, .160 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,      - 206 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, S8.745 

.064 


100.000 
The  forty  to  fifty  years  cultivation  of  the  old  field  has  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  of  its  essential  ingredients.    The  sub-soil  is  not 
as  rich  in  those  as  the  surface-soil. 

LABUB  C0UNT7. 

No.  670 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Virgin  ioil,  {smoB black  oak  and  white  oak 
ufoodsy)  on  the  StyUna  beds  of  the  euhcarbomferous  Umestone,  Damd 
Canady^e  farm^  stone  house^  two  miles  north-east  of  Hodgenmlle^  Larue 
counitfy  Kentucky.'^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color  Washed  with  imter  it  left  81.9 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.03  per  cent,  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  rounded  particles  of  hyaline,  yellow,  and  reddish  quiartz,  with  some 
soft  ferruginous  minenil* 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  om  and  a  half 
grains  of  chocolate^romi  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing campontiany  viz : 

Gfrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.716 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - -^^'^ 

Magnesia, -^^^ 

Sulphuric  acid, ^^^^ 

Potash, -O^* 

Soda, -017 

Silica,         ...        - ABS 

1.686 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.625  per  cent  of  mmture^  at  400"^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperatuie  it  has  the  following  campasHion: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.4«8 

Alumina,             8.176 

Oxide  of  iron,             2.716 

Carbonate  of  lime, .072 

Magnesia, .290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .230 

Phosphoric  acid, -IH 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potai/h,                .186 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.680 

101.914 

No.  671 — Soil.  Labeled  ^Same  soilyfram  an  oldfiddj  thirty  to  forty 
years  in  cuitivationy  Daniel  Oanady^s  farm,  two  miks  north  east  of 
Hodgenvittey  Larue  county,  Kentwky.  Stylina  beds  of  eub-carhon- 
iferous  limestone.^' 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color;  slightly  lighter  than  the  virgin 
soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.13  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.63  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt* 
ing-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  hyaline,  yellowish,  and 
reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  feiruginous  grains. 

One  thousand  gndns  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  obaiged  witii  earbonic  aoid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  iroum- 
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t8h  extradj  dried  at  212^  JP.,  which  had  the  following  wmponUoHj 
viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                ......  0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .463 

Carbonate  of  lime, .463 

Magnesia, .061 

Sulphuric  acid, .053 

Potash,               .083 

Soda,                   .021 

Silica,                 .173 

1.970 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  campontian  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -•••.••  6.380 

Alumina,             3.176 

Oxide  of  iron, i.816 

Carbonate  of  lime, .106 

Magnesia,  -----...---•  .342 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .246 

Phosphoric  acid, .113 

Sulphuric  acid, .066 

Potash, .123 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 69.340 

101.716 

No.  672 — SuB-sott.    Labeled  ^^Sub-sail,  from  tame  old  fidd,  Ihiriy  to 
forty  years  in  cuUivation,  Daniel  Canady^s  farm^  two  miles  north- 
east  of  ffodyetivitte,  Lartte  county^  Kentuekyj  ^c.  4*c." 
Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dirty-bulF  color;  rather  lighter  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  left  79.07  percent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline, 
yellowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  of  light' 
brown  extract^  which  had  the  following  composition^  viz: 
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Crraint. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .043 

Carbonate  of  lime,               -        -        -        --        -        -        -  .173 

Magnesia,           -        -        • '.        •  .081 

Sulphuric  acid,             ......••.  ,031 

PotAsh, .096 

Soda,          -        -        .        - .065 

SlUca, ,207 


1.134 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent,  of  maisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, S.981 

Alumina,            3.966 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.266 

Carbonate  of  lime, .016 

Magnesia,            .-.-.-•-..  ,457 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .236 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..-.---.-  ,o96 

Sulphuric  acid,             -••--..-.  .06O 

Potash,                .130 

Soda,                  .023 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ..••..«•  88.626 

Loss, .168 

100.000 

The  subsoil  is  not  richer  than  the  original  soil.    Applications  <^ 

lime  or  calcareous  marl,  gypsum,  (Plaster  of  Paris,)  bone  dust,  or 

other  phosphatic  manures,  and  ashes,  would  greatly  improve  this  soil. 

MARION  comnr. 
No.  673 — Soil.    Labeled  "  Virffin  ml,  from  woods  an  Daniel  Ever^ 

harts  f army  three  mUes  west  of  Lebanon,  Marion  county ,  Kentucky. 

Devonim?^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark-greyish  buff.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  83.63  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.17  per  cent  was 
fine  Plough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  paxtides,  with  a  few  of  clear 
quartz. 

One  thoiuiind  giaina  of  tiia  airnbied  Boil»  digested  fi»  %  month  in 

40 
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water  charged  with  c:irbonio  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of 
hu^-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  followiog  composi- 
tioDy  viz: 

Crrains. 

Organio  and  rolatile  matters, 1.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        •  .473 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.063 

Magnesia, .133 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .036 

Potash, .087 

Soda,          -        - .  .069 

Silica, .098 

3.409 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.375  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperatare  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, -         -  4.786 

Alumina, •-  6.496 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.565 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, .339 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -        *        •                 -         •        -  .271 

Phosphoric  acid, .262 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, .157 

Soda, .011 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  •-•.•..  85.040 

10M90 

No.  674 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  a  field  sixty-five  years  in  cuUiva- 

tiony  Daniel  Everharfs  farrn^  three  miles  west  of  Lebanon^  Marion 

county,  Kentucky.    Devonian^  formation^'* 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  light-brown ;  darker,  and  of  a  more  reddish 
tint  than  the  preceding ;  and  more  like  the  following  sub-soil.  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  76.07  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.20 
per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles, 
with  very  few  quartz  grains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
watar  containing  carbonic  acid,  left  nearly  four  and  a  half  grains  a 
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dark'hrwm  extract,  dried  at  212''  F.,  which  had  the  following  conjjwm- 
Uanj  viz : 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •         -  1.800 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  •'iTS 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.830 

Magnesia, '^U 

Salphorio  acid, -036 

Potash, .063 

Soda, .077 

Silica, .098 

4.478 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.748 

Alumina,    -        -        -        -        -        -         -        -         -        -         -  3.940 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.970 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, .302 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, -  .312 

Phosphoric  acid, .280 

Sulphuric  acid,    • .06« 

Potash,       - .181 

Soda, .033 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.720 

Loss,           .-• .230 

100.000 

No»  675— Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^'Red  euisoil,  from  the  fidd  eixty-five 

years  in  cultivaiionj  Daniel  Uoerhart^a  farmj  three  nuke  west  of  L^a- 

non,  Marion  county  Kentuckyj  4*c." 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  reddish-brown;  a  shade  lighter  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  72.47  per  cetit  of  sand, 
&C.,  of  which  all  but  4.87  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round* 
ed  ferruginous  *]particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  m\h  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grain  and  a 
half  of  brownish  extraelj  dried  at  212^  R,  which  had  the  following 
campoMwi^  viz: 
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Chrmns. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        « 0.110 

Alumiaa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .120 

Carbonate  of  lime, •-  .767 

tfagnesia, •  .001 

Bulpharic  acid, .02S 

Potash, .059 

Soda, .067 

Silica, .164 

1.360 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.20  per  cent  of  nwisture  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3.679 

Alamina, 4.645 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.360 

Oarbonate  of  lime,      -        .--        --•-..  .297 

Magnesia, .372 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .172 

Phosphoric  acid,          ........^  ,279 

Sulphuric  acid, .042 

Potash, .212 

Soda, .        -  .019 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        -        -        -        -        .  84.720 

Loss, .202 

100.000 

Ib  these  soils  also,  the  apparent  anomaly  is  to  be  noticed,  of  some- 
what greater  strength  in  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  than  in  that  analyzed 
as  the  virgin  soil.  ¥tom  appearances,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  the  sub-soil,  which  contains  more  potash  than  even  tibe  virgin 
surface  soil,  has  been  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  mixed  with  the 
upper  soil,  in  the  ooltivi^oa  of  Ae  old  field. 


MEADE  COnrFT. 

No.  676-— Soil.  Lahtkd  ^Virgin  soily  from  Barren  Ettt  Grove  J&sttidy 
MeadviUe  or  Good  Spring^  Meade  county ^  Kentucky.  Primiiive  for- 
eet  yrowthy  black  oak,  black  gum,  hickory,  post  oak,  white  oak,  black 
wadnut;  formerly  ^barrens,**  or  prairie;  produces  mwA  better  than 
many  blacker  soils;  best  for  com  and  oats;  origincffy  coveted  m& 
^  bwrenT  grass,  six  to  eight  feet  MgV^ 
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Dried  soil  of  a  dusky-dark-grey  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
75.6  per  cent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.4  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grcdn  and  a  half 
of  browmsh-grey  etdracty  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition^  viz : 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters^ 0.470 

Alamina,  oxide  of  iron  and  pfaospKateSy .419 

Carbonate  of  lime, .233 

Magnesia,           -• •  .OM 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .039 

Sulphuric  acid,    -- --  ,075 

Potosh, .071 

Soda, .086 

Silica, .169 

1.627 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.84  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, *  3^911 

Alamina, 1.89& 

Oxide  of  iron, -  ft.040 

Carbonate  of  lime, .136 

Ifaignesia, •-...  .gos 

Brawn  oxide  of  manganese,         -        - JQM 

Phosphoric  acid, ,161 

Solpbiiric  acid, .041 

Potash, M» 

Soda, .042 

Sand  and  insoluUe  silicates, •        -  91.430 

100.153 

No.  677 — Soa.    Labded  ^Same  ml  as  the  last^  from  an  adjoining 

fldd^f^  years  in  cultivation  in  com  md  oatSy  and  sometimes  wheat. 

For  the  last  six  years  in  faBow;  Meadernlky  Meade  county ,  Kentucky  y 

Dried  seil  of  a  dirty  greyish-buff  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

65.30  per  cent  of  sand,  &ay  of  which  all  hut  0.3  per  cent,  passed 

through  the  ftneit  bolting-cloth.    This  oonsiBted  principally  of  rounded 
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quartz  grains.     (It  is  probable,  that  in  this  estimation  much  of  the 

soft  ferruginous  particles  had  been  rubbed  up,  and  passed  through  the 

seive.) 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  a  grain  of  brawn- 

iah-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F. ;  which  had  the  following  camposi- 

Hon,  viz : 

Orixins, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.290 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron  and  phosphates, .098 

Carbonate  of  lime,      - .302 

Magnesia, .066 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .219 

Salphuric  acid, .048 

Potash, .069 

Soda, .024 

ffilica, .099 

1.205 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.32  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,         -        -        -        *        -        *        -  2.620 

Alumina, :...  3.136 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.680 

Carbonate  of  lime,      »... .236 

Magnesia, ...-  .293 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .116 

Phosphoric  acid,         -.•* ,125 

Salphuric  acid,    -• .130 

Potash, .164 

Soda, .084 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         -        -        •        •        •        •        .  •       91.036 

100.616 

The  proportion  of  potash  in  the  viigin  soU  is  quite  good,  and  that 
of  the  phosphorio  acid  nearly  as  laige  as  the  average.  Their  chemical 
compodtion  shows  why  they  produce  better  than  could  be  expected 
from  their  comparative  light  color ;  for,  whilst  they  contain  but  a  small 
relative  proportion  of  organic  and  volatile  matters,  the  mineral  ingredi' 
enis  generally  are  not  deficient  These  soils  would  be  improved  by  the 
use  of  calcareous  marls,  Plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ploughing'in  of  clo- 
ver, &a 
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MERCER  C0UNT7. 

No.  678— Soil.     Labeled  "  Virffin  soil^  from  woodland  pasturey  Col. 

Wnu  Tkompson^s  farm,  four  and  a  half  miles  south-east  of  HarrodS' 

hurg,  Mercer  county,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian  formatioru^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  light  greyish-chocolate-brown.     The  coarse 

seive  removed  from  it  some  cherty  and  ferruginous  gravel.    Washed 

with  water  it  left  85.23  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.67 

per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion 

consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of 

chert  and  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains 
of  yellounsh-brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.230 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .813 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  2.247 

Magnesia, .190 

Solphario  acid, .046 

Potosh, .166 

Soda, .037 

Silica, .231 

IjOBS,  .        .        -        • .240 

5.200 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.50  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, «        -  6.361 

Alumina,        -... 3.966 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.060 

Carbonate  of  lime,           ..« .496 

Magnesia,  - .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •  .346 

Phosphoric  acid,     -        -        -        -        -        -        --        -        -  .309 

Sulphario  acid,        --• .076 

Potash, ,144 

Soda, ,        .        .        -  .024 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates,    -        • 83.712 

Loss, .188 

too.ooo 
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Chains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  andpliosphates,       -        •  .223 

Carbonate  of  lime, --  .410 

Magnesia, .044 

Sulphuric  acid, .017 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .030 

Silica, .277 

Loss, •-..  .163 

1.630 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.165  per  cent  otmaUiure  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 2.901 

Alumina, 3.660 

Oxide  of  iron,      -        -         .        i 3.220 

Carbonate  of  lime, •        -        -  .147 

Magnesia, .478 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphorrc  acid,          - .150 

Sulphuric  acid, .060. 

Potash,      . 206 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.745 

.064 


100.000 

The  forty  to  fifty  years  cultiTation  of  the  old  field  has  caused  a 
sensible  diminution  of  its  essential  ingredients.  The  sub-soil  is  not 
as  rich  in  those  as  the  sur&ce-soil. 

LABUE  OOUMTT. 

No.  67  0 — Soil.  Labded  ^^  Virgin  ioH,  Ismail  black  oak  and  white  oak 
isoodsj)  on  the  SlyUna  beds  of  the  sub^carbomferous  Umestone,  Damd 
Canady^s  farmy  stone  house,  two  miles  north-east  of  Ho^enmlkj  Larue 
countgf  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color  Washed  with  water  it  left  81.9 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.03  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  rounded  particles  of  hyaline,  yellow,  and  reddish  quiartz,  with  some 
soft  ferruginous  minenl. 
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One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  am  and  a  half 
grains  of  chocolate^raum  extract,  dried  at  212''  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz : 

Crvains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.716 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .163 

Carbonate  of  lime, -^^'^ 

Magnesia, '^^ 

Sulphuric  acid, '^^^ 

Potash, 074 

Soda, -017 

Silica, '^^ 

1.686 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.625  percent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.4?8 

Alumina,             8.176 

Oxide  of  iron,             2.716 

Carbonate  of  lime, .072 

Magnesia, .290 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .230 

Phosphoric  acid, .114 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

PotaA,                .136 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.680 

101.914 

No.  671 — Soil-  Labeled  ^Same  soil,  from  an  old  field,  thirty  to  forty 
pears  in  cultivation,  Daniel  Canady^s  farm,  two  miles  north  east  of 
HodgenviUe,  Lame  county,  Kentucky.  Stylina  beds  of  sub-carbon- 
iferous limestone.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-bufr  color;  slightly  lighter  than  the  Tirgin 
soil.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.13  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which 
all  but  2.63  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt* 
ing-doth.  This  coarser  portion  is  composed  of  hyaline,  yellowish,  and 
reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  grains. 

One  thousand  giains  of  the  air*dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  ohaiged  with  earbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  broffm- 
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tsh  eztrat^,  dried  at  212''  F.y  which  had  the  following  wmpontionj 
viz: 

Chrains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                0.683 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .46*3 

Carbonate  of  lime, .463 

Magnesia, .061 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash,                .083 

Soda,                   .021 

Silica,                 .173 

1.970 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  tnouture,  at  400°  R,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.380 

Alumina,            3.176 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.815 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -        •        -        •.•        •        .        .        •  .106 

Magnesia,  .-..-. .342 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  .245 

Phosphoric  acid, .•-  .113 

Sulphuric  acid, •  .065 

Potash, .123 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 69.340 

101.715 

No.  672 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^SuthSoU,  from  dame  old  fidd^  Uuriy  to 
forty  years  in  cultivation^  Daniel  Canady^e  farm^  two  miies  north- 
east of  ffodyefwille,  Larue  county,  Kentuckyy  ^c.  4*c." 
Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dirty-buflf  color;  rather  lighter  than  the  two  pre- 
ceding. Washed  with  water  it  lefl  79.07  percent,  of  sand,  &c.y  of  which 
all  but  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolt- 
ing-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  grains  of  hyaline, 
yellowish,  and  reddish  quartz,  with  a  few  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  ^an  a  grain  ofligU- 
hroum  extract^  which  had  the  following  compositton,  viz: 
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GratTis. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.460 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .043 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .173 

Magnesia, '   -        .  .081 

Sulphuric  acid, -  ,031 

Potash, .096 

Soda, .063 

Silica, .207 


1.134 


The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.725  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, S.981 

Alumina, 3.966 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.266 

Carbonate  of  lime, .016 

Magnesia,            ------.-..  ,457 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .236 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-..-----  ,095 

Sulphuric  acid,             -..-..-..  ,060 

Potash,                .130 

Soda,                  .        .        • .023 

Sand  and  inaohible  silicates, 88.626 

Loss, .168 

100.000 

The  sab-^oil  is  not  richer  than  the  original  soil.  Applications  of 
lime  or  calcareous  marl^  gypsum,  (Plaster  of  Paris,)  bone  dust,  or 
other  phosphatic  manures,  and  ashes,  would  greatly  improve  this  soil. 

MARION  COUIHT. 

No.  673 — Soil.    Labeled  "  Virgin  mlf  from  woods  on  Daniel  Iher^ 

hart^sfarm^  three  miles  west  of  Lebcmon,  Marion  county^  Kentucky. 

DevoTdanV^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dark-greyish  bu£f.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  83.6S  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.17  per  cent  was 
fine  Plough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  por- 
tion consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  partides,  with  a  few  of  dear 
quartz. 

One  thoQWud  gntiaa  of  tiia  airnbied  Boil»  digested  for  %  month  in 

40 
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ibcmKferous  limestoDe  than  those  soils.  Washed  with  water,  it  left  57.8 
per  cent  of  sand,  ftc.,  of  which  all  but  6.30  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-^oth.  This  coarser  part  consisted  of  fiagments  of 
fossils,  and  rounded  white  and  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  grdns  of 
orange-hrown  extract^  dried  at  212^F.,  which  had  the  following  composi- 

Uon^y\zi 

Graim. 

Oi^nie  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- 4.870 

Magnesia, -076 

Salphnric  acid,            -        -' -  .03S 

Potash,               .038 

Soda,                  .064 

Silica, .181 

6.157 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.00  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  tempeimtore  it  has  the  following  composiUon: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  mattere,               -        •        •        -        -        -  7.S58 

Alumina, --..  8.315 

Oxide  of  iron,              7.335 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -- 2.860 

Magnesia, 1.477 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .-•....  .7S9 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-.•.-••.  .459 

Snlphurio  acid, .058 

Potash,                .650 

Soda, .060 

Sand  and  insolable  silicates, 71.396 

100.610 

No.  684 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Stif  wider-day^  near  CorrdshviUej  western 
part  of  Mercer  county^  Kentuekyy  ^e.  Lower  Silurian  forma- 
tion:' 

Dried  clay  in  bard  olods  of  a  light  grey  4>uir  color ;  effervesoeB  strong- 
ly in  hydrochloric  acid.  Washed  with  wi^r  it  1^  46.57  per  cent,  of 
Mild)  &a,  of  which  all  but  1.47  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest 
MtiBg^deAh.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  fripaanto  «f 
toBol  shallsy  and  lounded  Whitiab  partidesy  (cottorotioiis?.) 


i  . 
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One  thousMid  grains  of  the  air-dried  under-clay,  digested  fcv  a 
month  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearty  iix  graim 
of  yeUowkhrwhite  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  fbUowiog 
compositionf  y\z\ 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .053 

Carbonate  of  lime, 4.630 

Magnesia,  ----- -  .061 

Solpbnrio  acid, .056 

Potash,      .        -        •        -        .        -        -        -•      -        -        .  .1«4 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .164 

5.818 
The  air-dried  under-clay  lost  4.45  per  cent,  of  mmsture  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  whidi  temperature  it  had  the  following  compositwn: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 6.494 

Alamina, 6.196 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.840 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -        *        -        -        -        •        -        -        *  14.170 

Magnesia,           -..- .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, «        -  .490 

Phosphoric  acid,          .-•. ,455 

Sulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, .817 

Soda,          - .123 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ....«..«  66.246 

100.465 

These  soils  contain  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments of  yegetable  food.  The  under-clay  is  a  marl  of  great  richness, 
which  coold  be  used  as  a  mineral  manure  on  soils  which  are  deficient 
in  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  the  phosphates,  &c.  The  proportions  of 
sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  in  these  soils,  however,  are  not  so  ex- 
laordinary  as  those  of  the  other  essential  ingredients. 

No.  685 — ^Limestone.    Ldbded  ^^Limestane  in  and  under  ike  sub-sail  of 
the  old  field  (No.  683.)    Near  CornishvilU,  toesiem  pari  ef  Mercer 
county  J  Kentucky.    Lower  Silurian  fomuUionJ'^ 
Irregular  fragments  of  a  Tery  fossiiiferous  dark-grey  limestone. 


S26  CHEMICAL  BHPORT  OF  GBOtOQICAL  BUBVET. 

Exterior  surface  softened  and  eroded  by  the  action  of  water,  &c.y  and 
changed  to  a  dirty-buff  color. 


Composition,  dried  at  212^  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

88.900  —  49.865  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

1.468 

Alumina  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,         ... 

2.340 

Phosphoric  acid. 

.631 

Sulphuric  acid;      ... 

.235 

Potash.          .         -        -        . 

.168 

Soda,             .... 

.063 

Silcz  and  insoluble  silicates,    - 

7.186 

100.981 

A  limestone,  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  which  is  very  rich  in 
the  mineral  ingredients  of  vegetable  food,  and  which,  doubtless,  has 
furnished  much  of  the  large  proportions  of  these  materials  found  in 
the  soil  above  it. 

MORGAN    COUNTY, 

No.  686 — Coal.     Labeled  '^Cannel  coal,  hronght  by  the  Rev.  Jas.  C. 

Crow,  from  his  land  on  Clay  creek,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  ike 

Elk  fork  of  Licking  river,  and  seven  and  a  half  miles  west  from 

West  Liberty.    Morgan  county,  Kentucky.^^ 

The  bed  of  coal  from  whence  it  was  taken  is  represented  to  be  36  to 
40  inches  thick,  with  about  10  inches  of  shale  above  and  below;  sup- 
posed to  be  the  next  bed  above  the  bituminous  coal,  36  inches  thick, 
found  in  the  bed  and  banks  of  Licking  river. 

Quite  a  pure  looking  cannel  coal  of  a  dull  black  appearance,  and  a 
somewhat  satiny  lustre  in  parts;  large  conchoidal  and  laminated  frac^ 
ture;  presenting  a  glimmering  appearance  under  the  microscope. 
Some  incrustation  of  gypsum  on  the  outside  layer  but  no  other  visible 
impurities.    Quite  tough.    No  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  a  little  and  burns  with  a 
amokey  flame,  does  not  soften  nor  change  its  form,  and  leaves  a  hard 
coke  of  a  black-lead  color. 

Specific  gravity, 1.366 


OHBinGAL  BXPOKT  OF  GBOLOOICAL  8UKTBT.  827 

Proximate  Analysis, 

Moisture,         ...        -      0.80)  m  *  i      i  *m         ^^  ^eorv 

_.,.',„,  >  Total  yolatue  matters,  46.80 

Volatile  combuslible  matters,    -    45.00} 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  -        -    32.70)  j^^^^^  ^^^^     ^        ^  ^^  20 

Asbes,  nearly  white,        -        -     21.50) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  0.91. 
Composition  of  the  €uhes: 

SilioA, 12.48 

Alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  '    •        *        •        -        •  .7.70 

Lime,                   .54 

Magnesia,             .90 

21.62 
Obo  thousand  grains  of  this  cannel  coal^  distilled  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  yielded  the  following  products,  viz: 

Crude  oil,  234.00 

Ammoniacal  water, -«•  84.00 

Coke, 569.00 

Gas  and  loss,        ..--•  ...  j  23.00 

1000.00 
The  gas  measured  five  hundred  and  sixty  (560)  cubic  inches,  and 
possessed  pretty  good  illuminating  power. 

No.  687 — Coal.    Labeled  ^^Bituminous  coaly  from  Maj.  D.  PayiorC% 
landy  fifteen  feet  above  low  water  mark  on  Licking  river j  eight  milea 
below  West  Liherttfy  Morgan  county^  Kentucky^^     {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 
The  bed  is  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  ^hale  above 

and  below. 

A  shining,  deep  black,  pure  looking  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers. 

Some  fibrous  coal  between  the  layers.     Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  swelled 

up,  and  agglutinated  into  a  bright  cellular  coke.     Probably  a  coking 

coal. 

Specific  grc^vity,  ..-,...  123Q 

Proximate  Ardyses: 

StT'      :   .^:        I       '     J'^^[  Total  volaUle  matters,  39.60 

Volatile  combustible  matters,  -      36.60)  ' 

Carbon  in  the  coke,        -        -      58.10) 

A8he»-grey.purple.      .        -       «.3of  <'«"'»'»'•  ~k«»'  *        60.40 

JO0.W  100.0Q 


> 


S28  CBBmOAL  ESrOBT  or  OnLOOICAL  OTRYCr. 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  1.15.     This  is  quite  a  pure  coal. 

No.  688 — Coal.     Labeled  "  Cannel  coed  from  the  Rev*  J*  C.  Crawls 

landy  about  four  miles  from  the  Elk  fork  of  Licking  river  ^  and  seven 

miles  from  West  Liberty^  Morgan  county^  Kentucky.^^ 

Bed  said  to  be  36  inches  thick,  with  about  ten  inches  of  shale  above 

and  below  it ;  at  about  the  same  level  as  the  first  described,  probably 

another  portion  of  the  same  layer. 

Color  a  little  darker  than  that  of  the  fimt  described  cannel  coal  and 
with  fewer  minute  glimmering  specks;  tough  but  breaking  easily  in  the 
direction  of  the  layers,  presenting  no  appearance  of  pyrites.  No  fi- 
brous coal  between  the  layers.  Weathered  edges  of  an  earthy  appear- 
ance. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  burnt  with  a  smokey  flame,  did  not  swell  up 
nor  soften. 

Specific  gravity 1.S60 

Proximate  Analysis. 
Moisture,        -        -        -        -      1.90)  ^^^^  ^^,^jjj^  ^^^^         ^^ j^ 
Volatile  combustible  matters,    -    46.30) 

Carbon  in  the  coke.  -        *    3»-80Uoke.  (dense.)  -        M.80 

Ashes,  yejlowisb-grej,      -        -     21.00) 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  of  sulphur  is  0.87. 

1^0.  683 — Goal.  Labeled  ^^ Cannel  eoalj  from  J.  Barber^ s  land,  half 
a  mile  west  of  Elk  fork  of  Licking  river ^  one  a  half  miles  from  its 
mouthy  about  forty  feet  above  the  bed  of  Uie  branch.  Morgan  county j 
Kentucky."     {Brought  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crow.) 

Bed  of  coal  said  to  be  36  inches  thick  with  eight  inches  of  shale 
above  it. 

A  dull  looking  coal,  easily  separating  into  thin  irregular  layers,  be- 
tween which  there  is  much  discoloration  from  oxide  of  iron.  Gross 
fracture  somewhat  satiny.  The  weathered  edge  has  an*earthy  appear- 
ance. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitates  very  slightly,  bums  with  a  smo- 
key flame,  but  does  not  swell  up  nor  soften. 


VBKMam^mmmmfaowimmmoamAvmmms.  (839 


-xj.!£y7/  jd'junx  av/guii  t^rli  ^f5<?IW»»«^>f<^»«te^  ru-.vrJi:  jliJil  fi  .i^n  /r'f  y;.?:: 
Moisture,  -   .,.,.•  .v,,,Tv.v.-h3^^9C^LitfcKiibiioJ4tflefiii«» 


.£iO;./yiOiajh-r  cld 


Volatile  combu^^ble  matters,         4^.00.  , 


Ashes,  (orange-gre^;)'^^.-ii^'-'  i|iO&|/J^fi^^^®,'^i/"  ^  ^  •  :=i  ' 


The  per-centage  of  sulphur  iai^.S2.  -  .'>Tjjj-ioT/i 

No.  690— Coal.    Labeled  "Cm%4  coal,  from  the^A^mfk  r(3tfij&^'* 

^•«8i2rf,  /Ai«f^%if'^^^»jr'^4*r>^^  <>/  Ltekinjf.'i^eApiipi^^fom  the 

— mmth  of  Elk  forky  on  Moriimii~ereeL  Morgan  county^  Kentucky *^^ 

TBrought  by  Mr.  Crow.)  ,  -. ..  v  .  -      ^ .-..»»  ^     '  r 


Bed  supposed  by  Mr.  Crow  to  be  on  t^  a[j,i|ae^^j.|«r^^^^_^,^^^^^^ 
coal  first  described,  (No.  686,)  about  forty .inch^  thick,  ^j^^ight 

|§(^es  of  Shale.abov.a      .  ^oi>  ,noii  \o  ^brxo  Lns  ,«iilrauIA 

OS.  Deeper  black,  and- more  glossy  tiian  No.  686.  c^^ekthwed^istid  ye- 
fjr.  superficially  discolored  by  oxide  of  iron.  "  ,ui^m-^.pM 

^Tpver  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate ;  burnt  with  a  smokey 
flame;  softened  and  swelled  up  a  little;  the  firagments  cohering  some- 

,WBft;b'arfk4aka?f«ktjr^dW**Oo6^^^>^        V^.S^^^iA     .a/....:)~S:eo  oZ. 

koistnre,  -        -        -  2.60)  ^  .  ,      ,  ..,         ^       (^  •>^-.  ^i  ^ 

Volatile  combustible  matter        40.«of  ^otal  volatile  matter,  ^      *i.00 

Iboo  mi*.  (JiM«P*J^*i  1<^  ioT^i  ^>d)a*30f  K^^Wrf'Wf^  iiioTIA  \l\  M!fS 

oxit  (^gi'^ola  eiora  bun  fi^ioioo  T.^iiji^^^jjiiri  ci  rud  ,*j>fi  .uZ  B!>;d^^^>gj 

The  per-centage  of^^i^Z/y^lii^k.W.^^^^'^'^^^^  '*^'^  .;m]aii.l..i  .hm.,;.! 

No.  69 1 — Coal.  Labeled  "  Bituminous  coaly  from  the  ff^ff^  ^Cj^^ofpl'^ 
/ajt^^n  Clay,  Lick  fori  of  Idckivff;  three  miles  fr^ivfflk^9f^  cmd 
about  six  miles  from  WestiiJ^i^k6KtyipMsrfsm  county ^  Ky^    {Brought 

Iff  Mr.   Crm^   ,.     r       r  ^  n  "  ■  •  ,^>ti/i2.'oM 

tadbtoof  shale  belw^o  ttd^i^t^Jtpchea  of  ^^f^i^J^^^jJ^^ 

(s^lNo.  698,)  above.    Ten  feetbelow  this  bed  is  said' to  be  another  of 

tt^inches  of  coal.  ^^-^^^ 


SSO  CIIKinCAL  UME9  OP  OKLOOICAL  SUftWr. 

A  sofl^  bright,  bituminouB  ooal ;  some  little  pyritee  between  the 
layers,  and  a  little  fibrous  coal ;  not  soiling  the  fingers  much;  weath- 
ered surface  with  a  little  ochreous  disooloiaticm. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  did  not  decrepitate;  swelled  up  and  agglu- 
tinated into  a  lights  celluhir  coke ;  a  coking  coal. 

%)ecific  gravity, 1.336 

Prweimate  AnalytU: 
Moisture,  ...  3.30J  -,,,., 

Volatile  combustible  matters,        36.40f  ^^'^  ^^^**^*  "^***"'  ^'"^^ 

CarbMi  in  the  coke,      •        -        56.60)       . 
Ashes,  (light  lilac)      •        -  4.70j  ®"«^*  ^"'^J*'  "^^^^  «^-» 

100.00  100.00 

The  per-centage  oi  sulphur  is  0.74. 
Composition  of  the  ashes : 

SiKca,                   1.49 

Alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron»  dsc.            ....  2.88 

Carbonate  of  lime, .20 

Magnesia, .17 

4.74 

No.  692 — CSoAL.    Labeled  '^  Camel  eoei^  from  Jesse  Barber's  landj 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  mouih  of  Elk  fork  of  Idekifig  river, 
half  a  mile  west  of  it    Morgan  county ,  Kentucky. ^^    {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 
Bed  said  to  be  twenty-three  inches  thick,  with  ten  inches  of  shale 

above  it    About  three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  bianch.    lliis  coal 

resembles  No.  686,  but  is  rather  darker  colored  and  more  glossy;  the 

fracture  is  splintery,  not  conchoidal  like  No.  686. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  sweUa  a  little,  but  does 

not  soften  much. 

Specific  grayity,  f.SfV 

Prosnmate  Andfyne  : 

Moisture,  •        -        -  6.00)  ^     ,      ,    ., 

Volatile  combustible  matters,         37.8of  ^""^^  ^^'^^^  ~***"'         ««> 

Carbon  in  the  coke,      -        -        46.60)  n*«^ -«*v-  r«»^ 

*  V       /       1      i.«A    \  */>««f  *>«»••  coke,  •        •    67.f0 

Ashes,  (nearly  white,)  -         10.60) 

100.00  100.00 

The  pe]>centage  of  sulphur  is  0.6S. 


aBnooAL  miMftT  ov  ommMiOAL  lURYnr.  831 

No.  698 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^Biiumnous  coaly  from  Mr.  Bmedley^e  land, 
on  the  north  fork  of  Licking  river ^  about  iMrty-five  feet  above  the  bed 
of  the  creekf  and  about  eight  miles  from  the  line  of  the  Lexington  and 
Big  Sandy  Eailroady  Morgan  county^  Kentucky.^'*  {Brought  by  Mr. 
Crow.) 

The  bed  is  said  to  be  about  thirty  inches  thick.  A  moderately 
soft  coal,  of  a  glossy,  intense  black  color;  breaking  easily  into  thin 
layers,  with  mach  soft  fibrous  coal  between ;  exterior  of  the  layers  of 
the  weathered  portion,  discolored  with  a  Teddish  ochreous  incrustation, 
but  no  pyrites  was  observed. 

Over  the  spirit  lamp  it  decrepitated,  softened,  swelled  up,  and  ag- 
glutinated into  a  moderately  dense  coke. 

Specific  gravity,  -        •  1.299 

Proximate  Analysis : 


V  1  *M         u  ^M        **  J'St  Total  Tolatile matters.  89.60 

YolaUle  combustible  matters,        37.00) 

{■  Moderately  dense  eoke»        60.40 


Moisture* 

Volatile  c 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  •        56.40 

ABhes,  (nearly  white,)         -  6.00) 

100.00  100.00 

The  pe^€entage  of  sulphur  is  0.54. 

Analysis  cf  the  Ashes: 

Siliea, <.S9 

Alamina.  oxide  of  iron,  &c., 2.48 

lime, .16 

Magnesia, .14 

*.07 

No.  694 — CoAi..   Labeled  ''Cannei  coei^from  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crow's  land^ 

about  seven  miles  from  West  Liberty ,  on  the  Big  Sandy  road^  near 

Wm.  Kendaffs^  Morgan  county^  Kentucky.^ 

The  bed  is  represented  to  be  about  five  feet  above  the  Kendall  branch 
of  lacking  riyer;  nine  inches  thick,  with  six  inches  of  black  shale 
above,  and  twenty-four  inches  of  yellow  shale  below }  reflembles  No. 
686. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  does  not  decrepitate ;  bums  with  a  snokey 
flame,  but  does  not  soften  nor  change  in  volume.  The  coke  was  as 
soft  as  sooae  kinds  of  charcoal,  and  may  be  used  for  drawing  crayons. 
It  is  jeasily  incatiewted. 


\i^x^)%^f:\  vV^  V.  Ut  ^a.  -lev  AfiRl'A^l^<!fl4ji^  ^^^  50^60 

,  ^  VolaWe  con>bH8t>tle  matter*,     ,^7.60)         ..     ,.        -.    ^,      r      on 

Cafrbonm  thetoke,'     -        -  ^ -*  31.407   g  ^^  '  6.k40 

Ashes,  (light  fawn  colQ^d,)        SO.OOJ  '         "        "        '(  "^^v!r 

7it;.tJi't:.fh()in  k     .Aohij  ri'.>iij'ir   vhii!!   iuodii   f;d  0;  bii^=i  Jif  bi'd  :^rfT^^ 


,.^-j 


No.  695 — Coal.    Leveled  "  Cannd  coal,  frjff^,t[0^  .J§^i%(^fy^^ 

ihe  EUcfork  of  Licking,  andj^  j^,  J^m^kiMPI^L^  iS*(ftS% 
M^^^  connty  Kentucky."  \BrovgU,hy  :Mr.  0<w^)v,ns  oaioooa 
This  cannel  coal  is  8atii,;'>takhei(ttnxsti^  inches  thick,  with  ten 
i§§l^  of  8lj;jJft^4;i!?itW'!iW¥s]'^^  (see  No.  €96 V  above  ttiw^'^^KJoal 
two  feet,  eight  inches'thick,  wiWtf^e  iodHi^DT  fe'riarVliWtop, 

A  deep  black  coal,  with  but  bttle-lustre;  breaking  in  layers,  which 
hMifo  fibrous  coal  between.     ^"^-^ ' 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  does  not  tl^|9t§t^  '^^ftSfi^J^aMii^^ 
a  little;  the  fragments  did  nota]^kdiliij«;%H«^kodeTately  dense  coke. 
^2  %pecific  gravity,      •     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  -     -  *         tawj^ 

81.  •^.        -        -        -  ,dflaiJ 

^j  Moisture.^        -•.-.-.      ^--^^l  Total  rolatile  matte|ii?*imfiJ6.80 
Volatile  combustible  matters,        44.40)  **^ 

VO.Carbonm  the  coke  -        48.00)  ^^^^^^    ^eiise  coke,        64.20 

Ashes,  (light  buflf,)     •        -  6.20)  ' 

•\ft*>w  ^fcxiO-^  >j\iKft&  ^^51  sAls  s\o  ,vTOQwL  i^.vW  won\  'd^Yucv  st&t$^/^  \i^Yr 
The  per  centage  of  «rfp*«^^^^.  ^^^„„^  ,^^,^y.  ,.Ti,,fc«i2.  ...x^ 

^lBft8W*t&Btrl5l  Sffl^odis  ieel  evil  iDodfi  ed  ol  baJuesaiqai  ai  bed  edT 

^'S^&otdf  IW^^^  ^^?^  ;ieTh;3ciiog|o 

ol^iS^fcyBapg?  iWHg^^^  ^^^^  .wol!^7  iQ  ai>dgai  lyol-^flsw^  baa  ^eygj^e 

Magnesia, .i^ 

ii«?9^»  o;foo  etiT   '^mirfov  ni  e^li^o'  lon'Oi/lOd  iofl  aaob  iud  ^difiZft 
-Bao'{i;io gaiwirb  lol  beau  ^  ^(&m  bn.fi%LKm«dolo  dBoid  ooioaafij]^ 


i||f|  analyzed  by]  di&estioy^^h^^^^^  Dy 

fusioD  with  the  mixed  alkaline  carbonates,  &C.9  as  is  u8]j||^j^])Hysj  It 
idU  be  seen  that  they  oontaiQ  a  fair  proportion  of-  alkidine  iprtbwsylfliey 
Wire  not-tested  for  the  presence  of  pbospfaoric  acid.  -  tifaaio*! 

^^ After  the  above^  analyses  were  completed  on  the  small  spleens 
lOit%ght  to  the  Laboratory  by  Mr.  Crow,  Mr.  Schocdfield  sent  a  large 

piece  of  this  coal,  and  I  was  enabled  to  submit  it  to  the  process  of  distil- 

^jj^v/\\ft\^':^'rA  .uvfl  w^o^\^  p'i\>o-3  '6vsosUiA\^s\\^'^  kA^v^ijvV     .tUoO — TGd.oH 

-«^e^^M8miiBV^k^^TP  W  iiWyi^^'H^it, 

gave  the  following  products,  viz :       '^^^'^"^  '^^'^  ^'^  ^-'^''''^     ^'^"^ 

Gasandloss, ^^^j^^ 


ees.i t^3iY,«jTT|  oaidA^.oo 

The  gas  measured  three  ftiihlldi^^V'^fi^ty  cubic  inches,  and  had 
ilid<iftateithiiiiiiattii^ip«^^  ISit^t.k^fMM^i^^ 
tteoil-prodjcm^^  ^jgeg.ti^Mt  tbe  end  of eJi^  ^SefipOw&orol. 

um'e.;         '  (OO.I^       •       {,boioloooBiiiUui>)  .z&th.A 


lffl:^66— Coal.     Labeled  ^BiHMVihus  coal^  lying  on  the  preeedina. 
Morgan  counttfy  Kmtucky?^^^^Bir&ik^%y  "jifi^Sfi^^^'^^q  «dl 

face,  with  clay  and  oxide  of  iron.  ^as^I^.^.H  ,y.i.«o. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  swelled  upia  KQod  deal,  spfleninK  And  airduti- 
:o.OTfii9fflolgfloo  vMfia  A     .agrwolle^  dhb  nwOTd-jscn  toioo  liffBnoTi 


ufe  .§  yd  bsiinjj  ^Ltnoaim  auofligunsl  lo  ealddeq  bsbnuoi  bsneJJBft 

Carbon  in  edce,        -        -        -«^*#.fc0J  Cellular  ookk"**""-     ^^^^"^iS  4Q 
Aahes,  (lilao  color,)         -        -  ^M.SO)  *  ,^aiif')o  9j]saodil3' 

iS^OO    ,        ,d8dii£^^0£m  lo  oiiiiiod'iA9*00 

The  per  centage  <^  mlphur  is  t##84.    .      -       .       -     ^iufimiiiA 

Vfi-  ...    ,bioA  9hoi{q^oif? 

tif.  ....         .iffifqlirg 


SS4  camaoAh  upobi  mr  MOMsaa,  imnr. 

Ctnnponthn  of  the  ash : 

Sitex  and  insoluble  nlicates, 2.19 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,       ....  6.48 
Lime,  a  trace. 

Magnesia, .33 

Potash, .17 

Soda,                .13 


9.20 

No.697 — Coal.  Labeled  ^^ Bituminous  eoaljfrtm  Wm.  Kendaffs  land 
on  the  Sandy  road^  6  mice  from  West  Liberty y  Morgan  eouniyy  Km- 
tucky.^^    Brought  by  Mr.  Crow. 

Bed  said  to  be  fifleen  inches  thick.  A  sofl^  pa]:e4ookiog,  bright^ 
bituminous  coal,  with  no  fibrous  coal  or  pyrites  between  the  layers. 

Over  the  spirit-lamp  it  softens  very  much,  and  swells  up  into  a  v^ 
cellular  coke. 

Specific  gravity, 1.296 

Proximate  Analifsie, 

^"i'T'     u\.vi'     .;        '    J-!;i  Total  volafflematteiB.        45.60 
Yolatile  combustible  matters,    •    42.90) 

Carbon  in  the  coke,  .        -    «>.40KBright    ceUuIar    coke,        64.40 

4.00)        ** 


Ashes,  (dull  lilac  colored,) 


100.00  100.00 

The  per  centage  of  sulphur  is  2.42. 

No.  698— LiMONiTE,  (niPtTRE.)     Labeled  ^^Ferruginous  conglomeraie,  ^ 
ing  above  the  coal  No.  691,  on  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Crowds  land^  Morgan 
county^  Kentucky^^ 
General  color  rust-brown  and  yellowish.    A  sandy  oonglomemte  of 

flattened  rounded  pebbles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  united  by  a  sandy 

ferruginous  cement.    Powder  of  a  brownish-yellow  color. 

CowpikMrn,  dried  at  212''  F.~ 


Oxide  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  iron. 
Carbonate  of  lime, 
Otfbonate  of  magnesia, 
Carbonate  of  manganese. 
Alumina,       ... 
Phosphoric  add,    • 
Sulphur, 


16.34) 


K64 

2^92 

1.02 

.81 

.37 

.27 
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PotMh,          ....  .17 

Soda,            ....  .31 

Silez  and  insolabla  silicates,  -  54.48 

Water  and  loss,     -        -        -  .63 

100.00 
Too  poor  in  iron  to  be  profitably  smelted  by  itself,  it  yet  might  be 
used  to  mix  with  richer  ores  to  furnish  silicious  material  for  the  flax, 
and  the  formation  of  cinder,  in  the  high  furnace. 

No.  699 — Sandstone,  (ferruginous.)    Labeled  ''Inm  aref  common  on 
the  tops  of  the  hiUsy  in  the  eouQirweilem  part  of  Morgan  county, 
Kentucky. ^^    Brovght  by  Mr.  Crow. 
A  fine-grained,  compact^  ferruginous  sandstone,  showing  numerous 

small  scales  of  mica,  color  shading  firom  light  red  to  brownish  red. 

Powder  of  a  yenetian  red  color. 

ComposUum: 

Sand  and  insolnble  silicates, 84.38 

Oxide  of  iron,  and  alumina, 12.78 

Carixmate  of  lime,       ........  \j^ 

Magnesia,  water,  and  loss, 1.08 

100.00 
(See  Rowan  county  for  some  other  minerals  of  this  region.) 

BfUHLENBURG  COUNTT. 

No.  700 — Shale,  (bituhinous.)    Labeled  ^^Bitundnoue  shale  on  the  land 
of  Messrs.  Martin.    Howe  RidgCy  one  and  a  half  miles  north-wesi 
of  OreenvHUf  waters  of  Coney  creek.    MuUenburg  county.  Ken- 
tucky.^^    Brought  by  Mr.  Martin. 
Bed  said  to  be  two  to  four  feet  thick.    Shale  of  a  dull  black  color, 

separating  into  thin  layers,  which  are  stained  in  parts  with  oxide  of  iron 

and  covered  with  small  crystals  of  sulphate  of  lime.    Decrepitates  in 

thefira 

Proximate  Analysis. 

Total  Tolatile  matters, t5.00 

Fixed  earbon, 30.50 

Telkwish-grey  earthy  retidne, 44.60 

100.00 


No.  701 — Su&LBy  {Brrmimom.yiFromsameh€aUtsfa8  MeM*^o'i3&A- 
lenbufff  chhtty,  KeniUdku.  '       "  «^^^^^ 

Color  darker  than  that  of  th^Iast^  free  from  ochi^^f  |  j^q^i^n^tioii. 

Proxvnate  Analysis. 
Total  voladJe  matters,  Ou  u  jI ^^  ^ 

.ot)i  frna  dj^iii  odt  fli  ,iL»I)fliD  lo  fluiiBCUiol  sS 


Resembles  the  precediDg.  ^      ^' 

•bsi  iblW'JWSiiftJiikefe^.Ji^l  awl§udjiidsi  to'Iod  ^ini.'io  <:sii'Oa   l\ffff^ 
Fixed  carbon,      .        -        .        -       .'loiOD^o?  aBil3097  B-lo  I<:^tj9i}fi) 

Grey  earthy  reridoe, '.Rohho^*fW 

QZ.^H  -         -         -         -  -         -  ,B9lBDiiia  9{JuIo8fl£  bfl*  bfliiei 

3^  or ,jB£ijauj{i5  bflfi  ,noil lo  tibix\j 

Q^'^ese  tiiLO  latter  specimens  approach  canneL  coa^iiMcymiMfiiliao  and 
l^pperties;  -whether  these  -could  be  profitabLy^dLMHed^far  itff94Balfo&o- 
tuiy  qf  the  coal  oilsy  &c.,  might  be  ascertained  by  calculations  based  on 
Inis^  relative  .quantity  .of  (hese.m*odiiots  which  tibey  would  vi^,  BV^^' 
imity  t(f  maKe%  Sc.,  &c.  A  sufficient  quantity  T)f  the  shales  was  not 
brought  to  the  Laboratory^^r^)i^^g^j^Jll|stitute  the  necessary  ex- 

Dull  black  color,  not  soiling  the  fingers. 

^ToioD  ilD.id  Kuf)  ^  'to  oli'd;^^^i;jnjj  i^^iiiol  oi  07/)  0^1  oJ  Irf^a  f-.H 

nn'ii^«^fe>>  d.lfY^  g-i'iiiq  ui  I):)uiijirf  '^li)  diHii//  o^io^^fii  fljil;  olin  §iHt;  'l^j^ 
ui  aSali^aBflcoitflHulitite  ^iktifliya  'to  fek^^^j-n  li^raa  djjw  Imevo%i)f« 

Fixed  carbon,       .-• .t*iit^60 

Yellowish-fi^rey  earthy  re^^^^^j^^^^^^^,-^^^^^        -        -        -  ^^.lO 

0^  ^.2  . ,2is^J«fli  d[b«lov  lJB^<fgo,oo 

O^i.OB ,flodwbdxr5   ' 

Qg  j,^  ......      .difbi89i  ^rfhiJid  ^ST^-daiwoIfdY 

00.001 
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No.  704 — Gabbonate  of  Iron,  (bituminous.)  Labeled  ^Black  Band 
Iron  Ore.  Roof  of  the  upper  cod.  Airdrie  Furnace.  Muhlen^ 
lenburff  countyy  Kentucky.    {Estimate  the  sulphur.y^ 

A  dull,  fine-granular  ore,  adhering  to  the  tongue  on  the  cross  frac* 
tares,  separating  easily  into  irregular  laminsB,  which  are  nearly'  black 
on  the  exterior,  and  dark  umber-colored  on  the  cross-fincture,  which  pre* 
sents  parallel  lines  of  darker  and  lighter  color.    Powder  mouse-colored. 

Specific  gravity,        -        -        -        --        -        -        •        2.959 

Oampoeiiion,  dried  at  21 2""  F.— 

Carbonate  of  iron,     -        -        69.344  I 

Oxideofiron,    -        -        -  4, , go  |  "^l.  698per cent  of /ro». 

Alumina,           -         -  -  2.290 

Carbonate  of  lime,     -  •  3.390 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  •  7. 1 49 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  •  2.017 

Phosphoric  acid,        •  -  .428 

Sulphur,             -        -  -  .246 

Potash,    -          -        .  .  .286 

Soda,        ...  -  .322 

Bituminous  matter,     -  -  4.071 
Slex  and  insoluble  silicates,     •  16.280 

100.000 

The  air-dried  ore  lost  0.54  per  eent  of  moUiure  at  212^  F. 

No.  705-— Limestone.    Labeled  ^^Limestoney  found  five  feet  thick  above 
the  six  feet  coal;  used  for  flux  ai  Airdrie  Furnace.  Mublenhury  couth 
tyy  Kentucky.^* 
A  dark-grey,  Gompact,  fine  granular  limestone,  containing  irregular 

specks  and  veins  of  discolored  calcareous  spar,  minute  microscopical 

specks  of  golden  yellow  pyrites,  and  effloresced  sulphate  of  iron  in 

places.    Powder  of  a  light-grey  color. 

Specific  gravity, 2.777 

OamposUian,  dried  at  212*  P.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -        -        -  82.880  «-  46.609  per  cent,  of  Lims. 
Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -        -4.196 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  ...    4.333 

Pbosphorio  aoid,  .247 

4S 
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Sulphuric  acid,  -        -  4.717  —■  1.891  percent  of  Sulphur. 

Potash, .136 

Soda, .160 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  4.280 


100.938 
The  unusually  large  proportion  of  sulphur  contained  in  this  lime- 
stone, renders  it  objectionable  as  a  flux  for  iron  ore;  and  mainly  to  the 
use  of  this  limestone  at  the  Airdrie  Furnace,  may  be  attributed  the 
singular  appearance  of  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphuret  of  iron, 
which  flows  out  with  the  slag,  and  the  too  large  proportion  of  sulphur 
contained  in  the  pig  iron,  (see  No.  707,)  notwithstanding  the  use  of 
a  great  excess  of  limestone  for  the  flux.  (See  next  analysis  of  the 
slag.)  The  sulphur  in  this  limestone,  although  it  is  stated  as  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  the  account  of  the  analysis  above,  no  doubt  exists  in  the 
rock  principally  in  combination  with  iron,  as  bi-sulphuret  of  iron^  or 
yellow  iron  pyrites,  minute  specks  of  which  can  be  seen  in  it  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope.  This  limestone  would  answer  admirably  for 
agricultural  purposes,  for  the  improvement  of  exhausted  soil,  or  land 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  alkalies;  but  could 
a  purer  specimen  of  limestone  be  found  for  use  as  flux  at  the  Airdrie 
Furnace,  the  quality  of  the  iron  might  possibly  be  improved.  The 
coal,  however,  which  is  used  in  the  rawy  or  uncoked  condition  at  this 
furnace,  also  contains  sulphur,  (1.35  per  cent  or  more,)  as  does  the  ore 
employed,  (0.246  percent. — ^see  preceding  analysis.) 

No.  706 — Iron  Furnace  Slag.     Labeled  ^^ Airdrie  Furnace  slag.  Fur- 
nace  running  raw  coaly  and  using  the  hoi  blast.    Muhlenburg  counig, 
Keniuckg.'' 
An  opake,  dense,  slag;  free  from  air-bubbles;  drab-colored  in  \h^ 

interior;  bluish  on  the  exterior;  melting  easily  before  the  blow*pipe^ 

frith  intermescence  into  a  white,  blebby  glass. 
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€1.849 


Composition 

.' 

aiica, 

- 

- 

42.080 

containing 

of  oxygen. 

Alamina»     - 

. 

- 

23.080 

it 

10.788 

Lime, 

*        • 

. 

24.230 

<< 

6.890 

Magnesia, 

- 

- 

6.103 

n 

2.439 

Protoxide  of 

manganese, 

- 

1.023 

il 

.230 

Prtoxide  of  iron, 

- 

1.044 

tt 

,231 

Potash, 

- 

. 

2.066 

« 

.345 

Soda, 

- 

- 

.699 

tt 

.163 

100.225  21.076  :  21.849 

Oxygen  on  the  bases  tp  oxygen  in  the  silica,  as  1  :  1.036 

It  will  be  seen  by  comparison  of  this  analysis  with  those  of  slags 
from  the  iron  furnaces  where  charcoal  is  used  as  the  fuel>  in  the  first 
and  second  volumes  of  this  report,  that  there  it  contains  nearly 
twice  as  much  lime  as  those;  and  that,  moreover,  the  proportion  of  the 
bases  generally,  to  the  silica,  is  nearly  twice  as  great  in  this  slag  as  in 
the  slags  from  the  charcoal  furnaces.  The  slag,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
sufficiently  fusible  one,  especially  as  the  hot  blast  is  used ;  and  the 
use  of  a  large  amount  of  lime  tends  to  remove  much  of  the  sulphur 
present,  and  prevents  it  from  combining  with  the  metal,  especially  when 
the  limestone  which  is  employed  as  flux,  does  not  itself  contain  much 
of  that  element. 

No.  706,  (a)-^SLAG*     Accompmying  this  stag^  was  a  specimen  labeled 
^^  Rough  slag.    Azrdrie  Furnace^  Muhlenburg  county^  KerdiLckyy    Is 
the  bright  meiaUic  looking  substance  sulpkuret  of  iron  ? 
This  singular  product  is  a  conglomerate,  of  a  bright,  light  yellow, 
metallic-like  substance,  involving  a  dull,  brownish-black,  dull,  porous 
material.  The  bright  substance  is  brittle,  and  attracted  by  the  magnet; 
it  has  a  lamellar  fracture,  and  the  fresh  surfaces  are  nearly  white,  and  of  a 
high  metallic  lustre.    Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  unchanged  at  a 
high  temperature,  gradually  evolving  sulphur.    It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  the  copious  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
Specifio  gravity,  -  -  -  -  -  6.818 

It  is  therefore  a  sulphuret  of  iron,  containing  much  proto-sulphuret, 
and  is  a  very  singular  product  of  the  iron  furnace.  It  flows  out  from 
the  furnaoe  with  the  ordinary  slag,  or  cinder. 
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No.  707 — Pig  Iron.     Labeled  ^Aipdrie  Furnace  Pig  Irotij  made  mih 

raw  stone  coaly  and  hot  blast    MiMenburg  cauniffj  Kentucky. ^^ 

A  fiae-grained,  light-coloied  iion,  which  yields  readily  to  the  file 

and  is  easily  crashed  to 

powder  under  the  hammer,  when  in  small  fiag- 

ments. 

^oific  grarity,      * 

7.0067 

Campoaitian: 

Iron» 

88.488 

Graphite 

l-^Ol  ToUl  carbon.            -          1.560 
.190) 

Combined  carbon. 

Manganese, 

.980 

Silica. 

6.«16 

Slag, 

3.090 

Aluminium, 

.099 

Magrnesium, 

.309 

PotaMium, 

.069 

Sodium, 

.091 

Phosphorus, 

.209 

Sulphur, 

.219 

101.260 

This  iron  contains  more  slag  and  sulphur  than  any  of  the  pig  irons 
from  the  charcoal  furnaces  which  have  been  examined,  and  a  veiy 
large  proportion  of  silicon — as  lai^e  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  them, 
which,  as  well  as  the  sulphur,  tends  to  make  the  iron  ^*hot  shorts  The 
Very  large  proportion  of  slag  and  silicon  present,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  very  high  temperature  produced  by  the  hot  blast,  and  these  ingre- 
dients are  readily  removed  from  the  iron,  in  the  operation  of  puddling, 
to  convert  it  to  malleable  iron.  The  sulphur  is  not  quite  so  easily  sepa- 
rated, but  would  not  be  very  objectionable  in  oast  iron  or  railroad  iron. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  iron  smelted  with  stone  coal  and  the  hot 
blast,  can  never  compete  with  the  best  charcoal  iron,  for  the  maau&o- 
ture  of  the  finest  and  toughest  bar  iron  and  steel.  Yet  it  is  applicable 
to  castings,  and  to  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  and  to  other  oom- 
mon  purposes.  Cheap  irony  in  short,  is  of  very  extensive  application, 
in  this  and  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  its  manufacture  in  our  coal 
districts,  is  a  great  desideratum,  especially  in  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  capital  annually  sent  to  Europe  to  procure  it 

Since  the  foregoing  analyses  were  made,  a  collection  of  very  fine 
specimens  (^  the  black  band  ore,  (upper,  middle^  and  bottom  portions,) 
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some  of  ;tbe  roasted  ore ;  pig  iron  of  the  first  run ;  limestone  used  as 
flux,  and  of  the  coal,  from  Airdrie  Furnace,  were  sent  to  this  laboratory 
by  the  enterprising  proprietor,  Mr.  Alexander.  They  arrived  too  late, 
however,  for  chemical  examination  before  the  preparation  of  this  re- 
port, and  will  be  deposited  at  the  State  Cabinet  at  Frankfort 

NELSON    COUNTY. 

No.  708 — Carbonate  of  Iron.    Labeled  "  Kidney  iron  ore  two  miles 

south-east  of  New  Haveii^  at  James  BeffSy  in  the  Ehols.    Svh-car- 

boniferous  sandstone.    Nelson  county^  Kentucky.^^ 

A  fine  granular,  dark  brownish-grey  mineral,  becoming  more  brown 
towards  the  exterior ;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder  of  a  dark 
buff^rey  color. 

Dried  at  212^,  the  air-dried  mineral  lost  0.50  per  eeni  of^moisture* 
Specific  grayity, -  6.201 

Composition,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 

CarboDate  of  iron,          -        -  W.60)    _  ,g  g^        ^^^  ^^  j^^^ 

Oxide  of  iron.        ...  B.bO) 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •        -  4.58 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          -  9.83 

Carbonate  of  manganese,        -  .71 

Alumina,                -        -        -  3*16 

Pbospboric  acid,            -        -  .63 

Sulphur,                 ...  .08 

Potash,          .        .        .        •  .48 

Soda,             .        -        .        .  .23 

Sles  and  insoluble  saieates,   -  21.48 


100.16 
No  doubt  rich  enough  for  profitable   smelting.    It  would  require 
little  or  no.  limestone  for  flux. 

No.  709 — ^LiMBBTONE,  (magnbsian.)  Labded  ^^Magnesian  bwlding 
stone.  Bardstown,  Nelson  county,  Kentucky.  Upper  Silurian  for^ 
mation.^^ 

A  grey-buff,  fine-granular  rock;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Un- 
der the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure  ciystalline  gnuns. 
Powder  of  a  light  grey  oolor. 

The  air-dried  powdered  stone  Igtt  only  0.10  pef  oeni  of 
at  212°  F. 
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Specific  graYity, t.758 

Cimposition,  dried  at  212"*  F. —  ' 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -         -  62.19  ■■  34.90  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        -  33.90 
Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 
manganese,  and  trace  of  phos- 

phates^         -         -         -         -  .68 

Potash,            -        -        -         -  .46 

Soda, .36 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  3.18 


100.76 
This  magnesian  limestone  was  found  to  contain  only  a  very  small 
trace  of  sulphur.    It  does  not  differ  greatly  in  composition  from  the 
limestone  rocks  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation, 
and  will  doubtless  be  found  a  very  durable  building  material. 

No.  710 — Carbonate  of  Iron.  Labeled  ^^Greff  kidney  ore.  {Sub- 
carhonlferous  sandstone  formation.)  Nelson  Furnace^  Nelson  county^ 
Kentucky^'* 

A  fine-grained,  dull,  grey  ore;  not  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Exterior 
layer  yellowish-brown;  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Powder,  of  the  inte- 
rior portion,  buff-grey. 

Specific  gravity, 3.348 

The  air-dried  powdered  ore  lost  0.50  per  cent,  of  m(H>^rc  at  212^F. 

Composition,  dried  at  212""  F. — 

Carbonate  of  iron,            -  -  ^^-^^l  ^  ^6.64  fer  cent,  of  Iron. 

Oxide  of  iron,         -        -  -  2.64)                  ^ 

Carbonate  of  lime,            -  -  3.98 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -  •  9.43 

Carbonate  of  manganese,  *  1 .32 

Alumina,         -        -        -  -  1.66 

Phosphoric  acid,       -        -  -  .63 

Sulphur,          -        -        .  -  .09 

Potash,            -        -        -  .  .34 

Soda,  34 

SUez  and  insoluble  silicates,  -  10.48 


100.76 
A  good  and  sufficiently  rich  ore  of  iron,  which  will  require  little 
or  no  limestone  to  flux  it    The  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  which 
it  contains,  however,  is  a  little  greater  than  is  desiraUo. 
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No.  711 — ^Limestone.  Labelsd  ^'Limestone  used  as  a  flux  at  Nelson 
Furnace^  Devonian  formation?    Nelson,  county ^  Kentueky.^^ 

A  fiDe-giaDular,  grey-buff  limestone;  with  no  appearance  of  fossils. 
Weathered  surface  brownish.     Some  small  cavities  in  it 

The  air-dried  powdered  limestone  lost  0.50  per  cent,  of  mmturesX 
212°  F. 

CamposiHon,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           -        -  51.06— 29.  per  cent.  J^'ffi#. 

Carbonate  •f  Magnesia,            -  32.00 

Alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  6so.,  5.56 

Snlphnrio  acid,        -     .  -        -  .09 

Potasb,            -        -        -        -  .77 

Soda. .46 

Silez  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  9.78 


100.31 


No.  712 — ^Irok  Furnace  Slag.  Labeled  ^Green  slag.  Nelson  Fur- 
nacsy  Nelson  county^  Kentucky.^^ 

Dull  olive-green,  at  one  end  of  the  fragment,  passing  into  dull  yel- 
lowish at  the  othef.  Translucent  in  the  thin  pieces  and  on  the  thin 
edges  of  the  yellowish  portion.  * 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melted  pretty  readily  into  a  blebby  globule. 

OamponHon: 

ig  of  oxygen,        27.793 

9.328 

3.982 

2.280. 

.593 

.013 

.660 

.369 

100.664  17.106  :  27.793 

The  oxygen  in  the  bases  is  to  tbe  oxygen  in  the  silica  as,  t  :    1.624 

The  use  of  a  little  more  limestone  for  the  flux  might  make  the  cin- 
der more  fusible,  and  remove  from  it  the  nearly  two  per  cent,  of  prot- 
oxide of  iron  which  it  contains,  and  which  is  so  much  loss. 


Silica, 

- 

• 

63.524  conti 

Alumina,    - 

- 

- 

19.967 

Lime, 

- 

- 

14.000 

Magnesia    - 

h 

- 

5.706 

Protoxide  of 

iron. 

- 

2.673 

Protoxide  of 

manganese. 

- 

.069 

Potash, 

> 

- 

3.244 

Soda, 

- 

- 

1.401 
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No.  713 — ^PiG  Iron.    Labeled  ^^Pig  iron  from  Ndeon  Furnace^  Nd- 
son  countyy  Kentucky^ 
A  moderately  fine  grained,  grey  iron.     It  flattens  coasideEably  un- 
der the  hammer  and  yields  easily  to  the  file. 

Specific  gravity, 7.149S 

Comfontion: 

Iron, 95.175 

Graphite,              2.880 

Silicon,        -         -         " .697 

Slag. .190 

Manganese,          ---.                 -...  ,274 

Aluminium, .101 

Calcium,               .086 

Magnesium, .114 

Potassium, .096 

Sodium,                .026 

Sulphur. .339 

Phosphorus, .096 

100.011 
This  is  quite  a  soil  iron,  which  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  comr 
lined  carbon.    Its  proportion  of  sulphur  is  considerable,  otherwise  it  is 
quite  a  pure  specimen  of  Pig  iron. 

No.  714 — ^SoiL.    Labeled  ^^Virgin  eoily  woods  pasture;  Mr.  Beau- 
champ* s  Umd  on  ChapUn  creek.    Lower  Silurian  formation.    Prim- 
Hive  forest  growth^  sugar-trecy  heechj  and  blue  ash.     {Mr.  B.  says  it 
will  not  produce  well  if  sub-soiled)    Nelson  county^  Kentucky.*^ 
Dried  soil  of  a  light  umber  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

86.53  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.07  per  cent  passed 

through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 

small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  or  concretions. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  chestnut" 

brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^ 

viz: 
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Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1 .333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  1 .297 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.630 

Magnesia,           -        -        -        -        -        -        --        -        -  .123 

Sulphuric  acid, .068 

Potash, .160 

Soda, .077 

Silica, .177 

5.855 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  4.985  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 6.859 

Alumina, 4.656 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.066 

Carhonate  of  lime, .770 

Magnesia,  .---..-...•  .452 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, *  .395 

Phosphoric  acid,          ...-.-•••  .536 

Sulphuric  acid,   -...----••  .093 

Potash, .222 

Soda, .026 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.196 

100.067 

No.  715 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Same  soil  as  preceding,  from  afield  thirty* 

three  years  in  eultivaiiony  that  has  been  injured  by  sub-soiling.  {More 

beech  grew  on  this  than  on  the  preceding  soil.)    Mr*  Beau(hamp*s 

farm,  4*t?.,  Nelson  county j  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  lighter  color^  and  more  yellowish  than  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  75.40  per  oeni  of  sand,  &c.)  of  which  all  but 

3.60  per  cent,  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser 

portion  consists  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 

qaartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  not  quite  two  grains  and  a  half  of 

Uaht^own  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  of  the  following  composition^  viz: 
44 
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Cbrains. 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters, 0.417 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        •  .SIS 

Carbonate  of  lime, I.ISO 

Magnesia, .111 

Sulphurio  acid, .026 

Potash,               .149 

Soda, .04S 

SiUca, .200 

2.S89 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.70  per  cent  of  mmture,  at  400"^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,       -        • S.42S 

Alamina, S.140 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.826 

Carbonate  of  lime, .SSO 

Magnesia, .282 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .280 

Phosphoric  acid, -  .S16 

Sulphuric  acid, .078 

Potash,       .  * .130 

Soda, r        T  .0S6 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.896 

Loss,          •-...-.•..-  .2^5 

100.000 

No.  TlG-^rsSuBrSOiL.    LaicUd  ^SubsoUy  from  the  sameJleU,iUrtg- 
three  tfears  in  euUivation;  that  has  never  been  fumed  yp.    Mr.  Beaur 
champ^sfarm^  ChapUn  creek.  Nelson  caunigy  Kentucky.** 
Dried  sab-soil  of  a  greyish-baff  color.   Washed  with  water  it  left 

78.93  per  cent  of  sand,  &0.9  of  which  all  but  2.07  per  cent  passed 

through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  conasted  of  small 

rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 

in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rather  more  than  one  and  a 

half  grains  of  greg^  extraetj  dried  at  212''  F.,  which  had  the  follow* 

ing  eomposiUonj  viz: 
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Chains. 

Organio  andTolAtilematterSy 0.540 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  oiaaganeftey  and  phosphates^       -  .187 

Carbonate  of  Ume, .740 

Magnesia* »....  .066 

Sulphoric  aeid, .022 

Potash, .074 

Soda, •      .        .        .        .  .063 

SiHoa, .097 

1.679 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  camposiUim: 

Organic  and  Tolatik  matters,        .        .        .        ^        ^        .        .  2.804 

Alamina, 3.490 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.870 

Carbonate  of  lime, .230 

Magnesia, ...».  .264 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .220 

Phosphoric  acid, -.*^.  .277 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

Potash,      .        .        .- .101 

Soda, .034 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, •        .  88.970 

Loss,          -- .191 

100.000 
The  reason  why  the  intermixture  of  the  sub-soil  injures  the  fertility 
of  the  surfitce-soU  of  these  fields  is  to  be  readily  observed  in  the  small- 
er proportion  of  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  manganese^  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  of  potash,  as  well  as  of  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron^ 
contained  in  the  sub-soil,  and  its  larger  proportion  of  sand  and  silicates, 
and  in  the  much  smaller  quantity  of  soluble  matter  which  it  gives  up 
to  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  oiganic  and  volatile  matter  is 
also  in  much  smaller  amount  in  it,  but  this  is  usually  the  case  with 
0ub-floil  as  compared  with  the  more  superficial  stratum. 
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No.  717 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Under-earth  overhfing  the  sheU  and  coral' 
line  bedsy  (of  Lower  Silurian  formation;)  very  hose;  considered  by 
Mr,  Beauchamp  injurious  to  the  surface-soil.     Mr.  Beauchamp^s  landj 
on  Chaplin  creek.     Nelson  county,  Kentucky^ 
Dried  soil  of  a  rather  darker  grey-bu£f  color  than  the  preceding- 

The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  fragments  of  rotten  sandstone. 

Washed  with  water,  it  left  79.37  per  cent,  of  sand,  &C.9  of  which  all  bat 

10.5  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-doth. 

This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 
One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 

water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  alittU  more  than  a  grain  and  a 

half  of  Ughl-grey  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 

composition,  viz : 

Crrains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.583 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  .088 

Carbonate  of  lime, .630 

Magnesia, -OJO 

Sulphuric  acid, .016 

Potash,               -        -        -  .037 

Soda,                  .060 

Silica, .177 

1.620 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.575   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^   F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,                4.090 

Alumina, 8.240 

Oxide  of  iron,              ..-.....-  7.065 

Carbonate  of  lime, --•-  1 .725 

Magnesia,           -. .731 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         * .380 

Phosphoric  acid, .438 

Sulphuric  acid, .069 

Potash,                .334 

Soda, .062 

Band  and  insoluble  silieates,         •*<.....  77.275 

100.389 

A  soil  containing  so  much  organic  and  volatile  matters,  such  laige 

proportions  of  alumina  and  oidde  of  iron,  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  phos- 
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phoric  acid,  with  more  than  the  average  quantitj  of  potash,  would  be 
generally  considered  bl  fertile  soil,  if  there  was  nothing  in  its  physical 
(or  mechanical)  properties  unfavorable  to  vegetable  growth.  The  pro* 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid  will  be  seen,  however,  to  be  quite  small,  ancl 
it  will  be  observed  that,  although  it  contains,  in  large  proportion,  most 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  vegetable  nourishment,  especially  a  large 
amount  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  are  quite  soluble  in  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  it  gives  up  but  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  sol- 
uble extract,  when  digested  in  thaifltddj  of  which  more  than  a  third  is 
carbonate  of  lime.  It  seems  to  contain  the  mineral  elements  necessa- 
ry to  vegetable  growth  in  sufficient  amount  therefore,  but  not  much  of 
them  in  a  soluble  state.  Whether  the  application  of  caustic  slacked 
lime  to  this  soil  might  change  this  condition  of  things  is  well  worthy 
a  trial.  The  use  of  Plaster  of  Paris  to  furnish  sulphuric  acid  might 
be  followed  by  good  results. 

No.  718 — Under-eaeth,  ^'mth  fragments  of  Or  this  lynx;  road  near 

Mr.   Beauckamp^Sj  on  ChapUn  creek,   Nelson  county,  Kentucky. 

Lower  Silurian  formctUon.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty -buff  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it 
a  few  fraficments  of  fossil  shells.  Washed  with  water  it  left  66.30  per 
cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  10.03  per  cent  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain 
and  a  half  of  yellotcish-grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the 
following  composition,  viz: 

Orains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        ..••...  0.283 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -  .  1 47 

Carbonate  of  lime, .977 

Magnesia, .0*70 

finlphuric  acid, .036 

Potash, .041 

Soda, .061 

Silica, .131 

1.746 


850 
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The  ai^dried  soU  lost  5.05  per  oeni  of  moisture  at  400**  P.j  dried 
at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  foilowmg  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters^ 4.449 

Alumina,             7.290 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.016 

Garbonale  of  lime,       • ,520 

Magnesia, .967 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .295 

Phosphoric  acid, .368 

Sulphuric  acid,            .-•--.-•.  \oSS 

Po^wh,               .283 

Soda,                   .058 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 79.790 

100.008 

This  soil  strikingly  resembles  the  next  preceding  one  in  properties 
and  composition.  Like  that  it  has  all  the  elements  of  fertility  in  more 
than  the  ayerage  proportions,  except  that  the  snlpharic  acid  is  defi- 
cient, yet  gives  up  but  a  very  small  amount,  comparatively,  of  sol- 
uble extract,  when  it  is  digested  in  water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid, 
indicating  that  although  rich  in  the  nourishing  elements  it  yields 
them  very  sparingly  to  growing  crops.  (See  remarks  on  the  preceding 
soil.) 

No.  719 — Soil.    Labded  '^  Virgin  soil,  over  the  Ca^mene  BkmenbaekH 

bed  of  magnesian  limestone.    Five  miles  southrwest  of  Bardsioum; 

Cedar  creek  meeting-housey  Nelson  county ^  Kentudcg.     Upper  JSibh 

rim  formation.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed  firom 
it  some  small  iiregular  fragments  of  a  soft  ferruginous  sandstone. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  79.92  per  cent  of  sand,  &c,  of  which  all 
but  6.20  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coars- 
er portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few 
of  quartzose  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  chaiged  with  carbonic  acid,  g^ve  up  nearfyjhe  grains  of  lighi 
(hemuihbroum  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  has  the  following 
position^  viz: 
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Orains. 

Organic  and  ToIatiU  matters, 1.265 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .803 

Carbonate  of  lime, -  2.177 

Magnesia, -139 

Solphnric  acid, .066 

Potash, *        -        .        .        .  .074 

Soda, .036 

Silica, .270 

4.816 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.75  per  cent  of  mmturej  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  whioh  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 6.298 

Alumina, 3.890 

Oxide  of  iron,        -        -        -^ 3.876 

Carbonate  of  lime, .270 

Uagnesia,  - .4J5 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .420 

Phosphoric  acid, .114 

Sulphuric  acid, .061 

Potash, .098 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.896 

100.363 

This  soil  gives  a  striking  contrast  to  the  two  preceding  soils,  for 
although  it  contains  much  less  of  the  fertilizing  ingredients  generally, 
and  but  a  little  more  of  oiganic  and  volatile  matters,  it  gives  up  about 
three  times  as  much  soluble  matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic 
add,  in  which  it  is  digested. 

No.  720 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  aoUj  Guthrjf  farm,  near  Bloom- 

fiddj  Nelson  couniffy  Kentuchf.     Lower  Silurian  formation.    Blue 

ash  landy 

Dried  soil  of  a  brownish-bufi  color.  Washed  with  water  the  soil 
left  84.63  percent  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.30  per  cent  pass* 
ed  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
small  rounded  ferruginous  particles  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  giains  oS  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
prater  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  Hum  fioe  grains  of  yeU 
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lamsh'brawn  extrady  dried  at  2 12^  F.,  which  had  the  following  campo- 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.460 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        -  .881 

Carbonate  of  lime, 2.207 

Magnesia, ^..  .loo 

Snlphnric  acid, .048 

Potash, .101 

Soda, .047 

aiica, .198 

5.032 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.425  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 5.384 

Alumina, •  4.280 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.905 

Carbonate  of  lime, ..*.  .405 

Magnesia, .492 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .470 

Phosphoric  acid, .228 

Sulphuric  acid, .117 

Potash, .193 

Soda, •        -  .049 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ....         ...  84.395 

Loss, .082 

100.000 

No-  721 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Sarne  soil^  from  the  Gufkry  farm^  forty 

years  in  cultivation;   blue    ash  land.     Lower  Silurian  formatum. 

Nehon  county^  Kentucky^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  brownish-buflf;  slightly  lighter  than  that  of 
the  preceding;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were  removed  from  it 
with  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.83  per  cent,  of 
sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.5  per  cent  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer- 
ruginous and  cherty  particles. 

One  tlioo9and  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  chesnut^ 
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brawn  extract^  dried  at  212  F.^  which  had  the  following  composHim^ 

viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,               1.160 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phoaphate8»        •        •  .647 

Carbonate  of  lime,               1 .475 

Magnesia, .070 

Sttlphoric  acid, .073 

Potosh,               .071 

Soda,                  .068 

Silica,                  .100 

3.842 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.868 

Alumina, 4.070 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.796 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, .663 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .296 

Phosphoric  acid, .361 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .268 

Soda, .015 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.686 

100.079 

No- 722— SuiwoiL.    Labeled  ""Sub'soafrom  the  same  old Jieid;  Gut/h 
rff  farm;  Nelson  county ^  Kentucky^  4*c,  4*c. 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dirty-baff  color;  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  lefb  66.27  per  cent  of  sand, 
&a,  of  which  all  but  5.82  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolt* 
ing-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  ferruginous  and  cherty 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air^dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  two  grains  of  umber^ 
hroufn  exlra^y  dned  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  oomposition^ 
m: 

45 
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Graifu. 

Organic  and  TolaUle  matters, 0.666 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .196 

Carbonate  of  lime, .800 

Magnesia. ••  .066 

Sulphuric  acid, .064 

Potash, .044 

Soda, .043 

Silica, .121 

2.000 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  4.00  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400^  F.; 

dried  at  which  temperature  it  had  the  lollowing  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.088 

Alumina,             S.910 

Oxide  of  iron,              6.160 

Carbonate  of  lime, .536 

Magnesia, .487 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .320 

Phosphoric  acid, .345 

Sulphuric  acid, ,..  .085 

Potash,                .275 

Soda,          •        ♦ •        .        .  .065 

Sand  and  insolableailioates, 83.210 

100.271 

No.  723 — Shkll-eabth.    Labeled  **Vhder  Otifus  lynx  earthy  side  of  the 

road,  on  Guthry*sfamL    Lower  Silurian  formation.   Nelson  eounUfj 

^entuckyy 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-bu£f  color;  some  fragments  of  fossil  shells  were 
removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.83 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &€.,  of  as  much  as  21.43  per  cent  was  too  coarse  to 
pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  small 
fragments  of  fossil  shells^  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  cberty  parti- 
cles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  two  grains  of 
brawn  exlractjdned  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  cainpasition^ 
viz:  " 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  malters, 0.830 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganeset  ft&d  phoaphatea,        •        •  .230 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,647 

Magnesia,  ..••. •  ,039 

Snlphuric  acid, •  .060 

PoUah, .039 

Soda,          .        .        •        •        • ,080 

Silica,         •        .        • .131 

1.9M 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.275  per  oeot  of  moisture  at  400^  F«; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolattle  matters, 6.t81 

Alamina,    .---. 9.3t5 

Oxide  of  iron, •..  T.885 

Carbonate  of  lime, .646 

Magnesia, •  1.100 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. .295 

Phosphoric  acid, ••  .773 

Snlphuric  acid, .062 

Potash, .449 

Soda,          - -  .272 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 73.096 

100.182 
This  latter  shell  earth  resembles  that  previously  described,  from  Mr. 
Beauchamp's  laud  on  Chaplin  creek,  Nelson  county,  (Nos.  717  and 
718.)  They  all  contain  large  proportions  of  alumina  and  oxide  of 
iron,  much  organic  and  volatile  matters,  and  much  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  phosphoric  acid,and  potash,  but  contain  a  very 
moderate  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  give  but  a  very  small  amount 
of  soluble  matters  to  ike  water  charged  with  carbonic  add. 

In  the  soils  from  the  Guthry  farm,  that  from  the  old  field  appears 
to  contain  more  of  these  essential  mineral  elements  than  the  virgin  soil, 
but  much  less  of  them  in  the  soluble  form.  The  sub-soil,  which  has 
probably  been  mixed  with  the  surface-soil  somewhat,  during  the  oulti* 
vation  of  the  field,  partakes  of  the  same  characters. 
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No.  724 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Virgin  mlyfrwn  Mqj.  Minor^s  woode^a9^ 
ture.    PrimiUveforeet  growth j  large  poplar,  blue  ash  and  beach.   Near 
Bloomfield     Lower  Silmrian  formaiion.    Nelson  county,  Kyy 
Color  of  the  dried  soil,  dirty  buff.     Washed  with  water  it  left  79.41 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &€.,  of  which  all  but  3.47  per  cent  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.     This  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  fer- 
ruginous particles,  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  six  grains  of  brownish 
extract,  dried  at  212°  F. ;  which  had  the  following  composiiiony  m : 

Ctrains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 1.700 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .964 

Carbonate  of  lime, 8.565 

Magnesia, .013 

Sulphuric  acid, .134 

PoUsh, .170 

Soda, .064 

fiilex, .164 

5.898 

The  air*dried  soil  lost  2.575  percent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  had  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 7.196 

Alumina, 3.296 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^     •        •        •  ,446 

Magnesia, .688 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .196 

Phosphoric  acid, .348 

Sulphuric  acid, .096 

Potash, .154 

Soda,          .        •        .        •        ♦ 021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates 84.595 

\m%. .030 

100.000 
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No.  725 — Soiii.  Labeled  "  Soil  from  Maj.  Miner^i  fidd^  ftmrtetn 
years  in  culiivaium.  Near  Bloamfidd^  Nekon  cauniffy  Ky.  Lower 
Silurian  formation^  ^c,  4*«." 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  84.80 
per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.77  per  cent,  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  fer* 
ruginous  particles,  pieces  of  fossils  and  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  Jive  grains  of  chest- 
mU-brown  extractr  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  compost^' 
Hon,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        -        • 1.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .847 

Carbonate  ot  lime, 3.040 

Magnesia,           -        •        - .085 

Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .064 

Soda,          -        - .027 

Silica, .189 

4.895 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.64  per  cent  of  nunsture  at  400°  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 7.164 

Alumina,    --- •-  3.495 

Oxide  of  iron, 3.636 

Carbonate  of  lime, ^        •        -  .520 

Magnesia, -  ,666 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          .......  ,220 

Phosphoric  acid, .343 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash, .125 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.770 

Loss, .07a 

100-000 

The  fourteen  years  oaltivation  of  this  field,  has  not  caused  much 
deterioration.    The  quantities  of  organic  and  volatile  matters,  lime^ 
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magnesia,  aad  phosphorio  acid,  are  pretty  much  the  saaie  in  this  uid 
in  the  vii^n  soil.  The  soil  of  this  cultiirated  field  gives  less  soluble 
matter  to  the  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  however,  and  contains 
a  smaller  quantity  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid. 

No.  726 — Marl.     Labeled  ^^Mathers  marly  or  ash  colored  clatfy  con- 
taining carbonate  of  lime;  from  the  deep  cut  in  the  Bardstown  turn- 
pike; two  and  a  half  to  three  miles  from  New  Haven^  Ndson  county ^ 
Kentucky.     Sub-carboniferous  formation.''^ 
A  yellowish-grey,  stratified  indurated  clay,  or  soft  shale.     Powder 

of  a  light  olive-grey  color. 

Compoiitian,  dried  atSlS"*  F.— 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,       ....  11.860 

Carbonate  of  lime, .393 

Magnesia, ,966 

Phosphoric  acid, -        -  .121 

Sulphuric  acid,             ........  .403 

.,     Potash, .749 

Soda, .482 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicats, 84.990 

100.014 

This  marl  contains  valuable  proportions  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid, 

magnesia,  lime  and  soda,  and  but  a  moderate  quantity  of  phosphoric 

acid.    It  would  be  a  useful  application  to  exhausted  land,  espeeially 

irith  the  addition  of  bone  dust,  or  other  phosphatic  manures. 


JHo.  727 ^LiMONiTB.     Labeled  ^^Iron  ore  in  {he  preceding  daffy  4*c-f 

4rc.    Nelson  county,  Kentucky^ 
Layers  of  dull  yellowish-brown  iron  ore  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue. 

Composition,  dried  at  SIS'*  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,       •        *  -  39.340  ■■  27.55  per  cent,  of  Ir<m. 

Alumina,       -  -  -  2.560 

Carbonate  of  lime,  -  -  .886 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  -  4.827 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  •  1.180 

Phosphoric  acid,     -        •  -  .315 

gttlpharic  acid,       -        -  •  .201 
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Potash,          ....  .668 

Soda,            ....  .342 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,  •  44.720 

Water  and  loss,     -        •        -  4.961 

100.000 

No.  728— Marl.    Labeled  ^'Aah^dored  dhaU,     {Martf)    Big  Lick, 
near  BeWa  and  New  Haven,  JVelsim  county ^  Kentucky.    Svh-carhon* 

iferous  formation^ 

Camposiiion  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,   -        -        -        -  9.430 

Carbonate  of  lime,          ........  ,843 

Magnesia, 1.63S 

Phosphoric  acid,              -        -        -  .114 

Sulphuric  acid,                .•. .227 

Potash, .667 

Soda,             .229 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    .        •        •                ...  86.840 

Water  and  loss, 1.127 

100.000 

As  this  contains  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  and  lime  and 
Biagnesia  it  may  be  entitled  to  the  denomination  of  mail.  Like  the 
preceding,  its  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  small. 

No.  729 — Soii^     Labeled  ^^SheU-earfk,  underlying  the  blue  ash  lafid  at 
R.  B.  OrigBhy^Sj  three  miles  from  Bloomfield;  Nelson  county ^  Ken- 
tucky.   Lower  Silurian  formation.^^ 
A  dirty-buff  coloi^  earth,  containing  silicified  firagments  of  shells, 

and  some  fragments  of  chert  and  ferruginous  sandstone. 

Compoiiiion,  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 4.200 

Alumina,     •        •        •        *        » 6.190 

Oxide  of  item,     *        «•        •...        .        .        .  4j650 

Carbonate  of  liiie,    .  -        •        •        •        •        •        .        •  .sm 

Magnesia, .613 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •        ;        ^       .        .        .  .230 

PhosphcMric  aoid, .ITS 
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Salphorio  aoid, .085 

Potash, .28t 

Soda, '  .        .        .  .096 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 84.496 

100.408 
NICHOLAS  COUNTT. 

No.  730 — Sandbtonb.    Labeled  ^Rockfrom  the  Blue  Lick  haOle ground^ 
Nicholas  county,  Kentucky.     Lower  Silurian.^^ 
A  fine^ndned  sandstone,  containing  a  few  specks  of  mica.    Color 
dirty-buff;  with  tibin  bands  of  brownish  and  dirty-orange  color.    Ad« 
heres  to  the  tongue. 

CompoiUion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,         -        -        -  4.140 

Carbonate  of  lime, .113 

Magnesia, .199 

Phosphoric  acid, .092 

Sulphuric  acid, .076 

Potash, .202 

Soda, .121 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,           •        -        •        -        •        •  93.S90 

Water  and  loss, 1.667 

100.000 

The  presence  of  this  sandstone  as  a  substratum  at  the  Blue  Lick 

Springs  is  the  reason  of  that  sterility  and  paucity  of  soil,  which  has 

generally  been  attributed,  by  early  observers,  to  the  trampling  of  the 

herds  of  buifidoes,  which  formerly  frequented  the  licks. 

Ko.  731 — Satostone.  Labeled  ^^Mudeicne,  from  a  pasture  near  Car* 
Ude;  {where  cattle  die  of  milk  sickness;)  Nicholas  county y  JSHoh 
iuckyy 

A  friable  argillaceous  sandstone,  of  a  dirty-buff  color  and  imper- 
fectly laminated  structure.  Exterior  oi  the  laminss  of  a  dark  iron- 
rust-brown  color,  and  covered  with  impressions  of  shells,  entrochites, 
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Camposiiion,  dried  at  SIS'*  F.— 

AlumiDA,     -         -         - 3.880 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.680 

Carbonate  of  lime, .743 

Magnesia, ,322 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .290 

Phosphoric  acid, ,672 

Sulphuric  acid,              .100 

Potash, .473 

Soda, ' .233 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,  -        -        "     .   "        '        '         "  88.440 

Loss, .261 

100.000 
Nothing  in  the  composition  of  this  rook  explains  the  origin  of  milk 
sickness  in  this  r^on. 

No.  732 — ^Limestone.     Labeled  ^^Modesta  limestone.    Out  of  the  RaH- 
roady  near  CarUeh^  Mcholas  county j  Kentucky J*^ 
An  olive-grey,  impure  limestone,  fall  of  fossil  shells — ^weathered 
surface  of  a  dirty-buff  color. 

Oompoiiiion,  dried  at  SIS'"  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime»  -  -  78  680  mm  44.1(0  p^r  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,    -  *     1.66^ 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese,  •        •  •    2.480 

Phosphoric  acid,      -        -  .      .247 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -  .       .270 

Potash,  -        -        •  •      .173 

Soda,  172 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,        16.640 

100.228 
A  good  limestone  for  agricultural  purposes,  containing  considerable 
proportions  of  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  alkalies.    By  its 
gradual  disintegration  it  tends  to  renoyate  the  soil  which  may  rest 
upon  it 

No.  733 — ^MiKERAL  Wateb.     Water  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Spring, 
Mcholas  county f  Kentucky. 

The  water  of  this  celebrated  spring  has  not  been  analyzed  at  this 
laboratory  daring  the  progress  of  this  survey.    l^\\t  some  ye^  ago, 
46 
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the  writer  submitted  it  to  a  full  quantitative  examination,  and  published 
the  results  as  follows : 

Although  this  celebrated  water  has,  at  various  times,  been  quaUtor 
Uvdy  tested^  and  the  nature  of  its  principal  larger  ingredients  ascer- 
tained, yet  it  has  never  been  fully  analyzed  quantitatively^  and  the  pres- 
ence and  proportions  of  its  minuter  constituents  made  out.  To  as- 
certain the  exact  weights  and  proportions  of  these  several  ingredients, 
and  to  detect  and  estimate  the  more  minute,  yet  not  less  valuable 
medicinal  agents  of  this  water,  was  the  object  of  the  new  investigation. 

Nor  is  this  object  devoid  of  interest  to  the  physician  or  the  man  of 
science.  Chemical  analyses  frequently  owe  all  their  value  to  the  mi- 
nute ingredients  which  are  detected.  For  example ;  the  analysis  of  a 
soil  is  of  very  minor  im|)ortance  when  it  does  not  develope  the  propor- 
tions of  the  pothsh  or  phosphate  of  lime,  and  mineral  waters  frequent- 
ly present  medicinal  virtues,  in  their  use,  which  cannot  be  accounted 
for  in  the  properties  of  the  ingredients  which  are  shown  by  a  rough 
and  imperfect  analysis.  Thus,  the  salt-sulphur  water  of  Leamington, 
England,  possesses  virtues  in  the  cure  of  scrofula,  &c.,  which  were  un- 
accountable to  physicians,  until  by  the  minute  analysis  of  Prof.  Daub- 
eny,  iodine  and  bromine  were  detected  in  it  in  small  quantities. 

The  water  of  the  Lower  Blue  Lick  Springs,  has  an  extensive  repu- 
tation in  Kentucky^  and  in  the  South  generally;  this  being  one  of  liie 
oldest  and  best  known  watering  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and 
Missiifsippi.  Hundreds  of  invalids,  as  well  as  of  seekers  for  recreation 
and  pleasure,  visit  this  pleasant  locality  every  season,  and  thousands 
of  baiTels  and  of  bottles  of  the  >vater  are  annually  put  up  for  distant 
places  in  this  and  other  States.^ 

This  remarkable  spring,  it  is  well  known,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  earliest  settlers  of  Kentucky,  by  its  strong  odor  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  the  saltness  of  its  waters.  It  was,  indeed,  from  this 
source,  that  Boone  and  other  pioneers  obtained  the  salt  with  which  to 
flavor  their  venison.  Here,  while  engaged  in  procuring  this  necessary 
condiment,  was  he  surprised  and  captured  by  the  Indians;  and  here 
was  fought  one  of  the  most  disastrous,  to  the  whites,  of  the  eariy  bat- 
tles with  the  savages.  The  historian  of  Kentucky  will  always  con- 
nect the  name  of  this  place  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  events  of 
its  eariy  annals.         *         *         * 

At  the  Blue  Licks,  beside  the  main  spring,  there  are  a  number  of 
minor  ones,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Licking  river  and  in  its  bed,  the 
water  of  some  o(  which  has  been  examined  by  the  author,  and  found 
to  be  very  much  like  that  of  the  principal  spring  in  composition. 
Johnson's  well,  in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  also  presents  a  composition  some- 

•  Pat  up  in  tight  yesselt  it  bean  tmnsportation  very  w«ll ;  bat  as  it  is  spssdily  altcrad  after 
ezposttrs  to  tlie  air,  it  should  be  bottled,  and  corked  and  sealed  very  perfectly,  for  distant  nsa. 
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what  analogoas  to  that  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  but  it  is  much  weaker, 
aud  contains  more  magnesian  salts. 

While  the  water  of  the  superficial  wells  and  springs,  on  the  blue  lime- 
stone formation,  are  generally  what  is  denominated  hardy  or  Urnestom 
fc^a^er— <$ontaining  bi-carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  little 
iron,  and  some  phosphate  of  lime,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid ; 
these  salt  wells,  or  ^4icks,"  so  called,  contnin  chlorides  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  ciilorides  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  sulphate  and  carbon* 
ate  of  lime,  &c.,  and  are  frequently  impregnated,  to  a  greater  or  leBa 
degree,  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Saline  water  of  this  character^ 
as  above  intimated,  has  been  frequently  obtained  on  the  blue  limestone 
formation,  by  boring.  For  example,  in  the  little  town  of  Keene,  in 
Jessamine  county,  Kentucky,  a  water  was  obtained  in  this  manner,  iu 
1848,  by  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Dean,  which  is  a  very  good  salt  sulphur  water, 
and  has  been  considerably  employed  for  its  medicinal  properties.  It 
contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases;  bi-carbonates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  with  a  trace  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda;  chlorides 
of  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  and  doubtless  of  potassium,  with  a 
trace  of  iron;  but  this  is  much  weaker  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  con- 
taining only  1.6  gmins  of.  saline  in  the  1000  grains  of  the  water;  be- 
ing only  about  one  sixth  the  strength  of  the  former.  In  a  later  test- 
ing, in  May,  1850,  it  was  found  to  be  yet  weaker,  probably  because  of 
the  then  extremely  wet  season.  This  water  has  not  been  fully  analyz- 
ed to  detect  the  presence  of  iodine  and  bromine. 

In  Scott  county,  of  this  State,  in  a  well  bored  to  the  depth  of  176 
feet  in  this  limestone,  Mr.  W.  Roszell  obtained  a  water  which  contains 
a  notable  proportion  of  chlorides  of  sodium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
&c.,  &C-,  and  smells  strongly  of  sulphurretted  hydrogen.  The  water 
of  another  bored  well,  105  feet  deep,  obtained  in  1848,  by  Maj.  B. 
Roberts,  in  Harrison  county,  also  on  the  blue  limestone  formation,  has 
a  very  slight  bituminous  or  sulphurous  odor,  but  contains  as  much  as 
sixteen  parts  in  the  thousand  of  saline  matters,  principally  chloride  of 
sodium,  with  chlorides  of  potassium,  calcium  and  magnesium;  sul- 
phate of  lime,  bi-carbonates  of  lime,  magnesia  and  iron,  and  a  trace  of 
iodine.  This  is  rather  stronger  in  aedts  than  the  Blue  Lick  water,  and 
dijBers  from  it  also  in  its  deficiency  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  but  in 
other  respects  they  resemble  each  other  very  much  in  composition. 

Another  well,  81^  feet  deep,  was  made  by  boring,  in  Scott  county, 
neajr  Georgetown,  on  the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Ford,  the  water  of  which 
contains  as  much  as  4.  per  cent  of  saline  matter,  principally  common  salt^ 
with  sulphates  of  lime  and  potash,  chlorides  of  calcium  and  magnesi- 
um, &c.,  &c  Some  of  the  wells  in  Lexington  yield  a  water  smelling 
slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  while  penning  these  remarks,  a 
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bottle  of  water  was  brougbt  to  me  from  a  boring  in  progress,  forty-five 
feet  deep,  in  this  city,  which  is  a  weak  sulphur  waten* 

Saline,  and  saline  sulphur-waters,  therefore  are  quite  frequent,  com- 
paratively, in  our  Blue  Limestone  strata;  but  amongst  all  the  springs 
of  this  nature,  known  at  present  on  this  formation,  in  Kentucky,  none 
are  as  valuable,  and  as  remarkable,  in  many  respects,  as  those  of  the 
lower  Blue  Licks. 

The  principal  spring,  of  this  locality,  from  which  the  water  submit- 
ted to  analysis  was  taken,  is  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Licking 
river,  flowing  out  about  twenty  feet  above  low  water  in  that  stream.  It 
rises  in  a  hexagonal  basin  of  stone,  which  has  been  built  for  it,  which 
is  six  feet  two  inches  in  diameter  froih  one  side  to  the  opposite  pairallel 
one,  and  about  five  or  six  feet  in  depth.  The  quantity  of  water  which 
flows  out  varies  in  different  seasons.  When  the  water  for  the  present 
examination  was  obtained,  June  6,  1850,  it  was  low  in  the  spring  and 
not  running.  The  water  in  this  basin  was  lowered  about  one  foot  by 
pumping  out  seventy -six  barrelsf  in  the  course  of  three  hours;  and  in 
the  winter  time  the  stream  which  flows  out  from  it  would  probably  fill 
a  pipe  three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  temperature  of  this  spring  was  observed  by  Major  Richard 
Owen,  Professor  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  located  at  the  Blue 
Licks;  who  was  kind  enough  also  to  procure  and  pack  up  for  me  with 
great  care,  the  water,  sediment  and  gas,  from  the  spring,  in  the  various 
bottles  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  six  observations, 
at  different  times  on  June  4th  and  5th,  the  external  air  varying  from 
60°  to  76°  F.,  the  temperature  of  the  water  stood  very  constantly  at 
62°.  This  is  about  seven  degrees  above  the  mean  tempemture  of  this 
region,  which  is  about  55°;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  in  the  basin  had  been  somewhat  raised  by  the  external  heat 
of  the  atmosphere.  When  flowing  rapidly  it  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
approximate  more  nearly  to  the  mean  annual  temperature. 

The  mass  of  water  in  the  spring  presents  a  light  yellowish-green  col- 
or; partly  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  reflection  from  the  yellowish-grey 
sediment;  for  when  it  is  taken  up  in  a  clear  vessel  it  appears  perfectly 
colorless  and  beautifully  transparent.  On  standing  exposed  to  the  air, 
however,  it  becomes  of  a  yellowish-green  color,  very  perceptible  in  a 
white  pitcher,  or  even  in  a  white  glass  bottle.     This  color  deepens  on 

*Aiiodated  with  the  water  that  obtained  by  boring,  in  onrblve  limeetone,  isMm^inea  fovad 
ft  large  quantity  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas.  One  remarkable  instance  oocurred  ia 
Franklin  county,  at  the  mills  of  the  Messrs.  Stead  man,  where,  as  I  am  Informed,  this  gas,  in  large 
quantities  is  poured  out  from  the  boring;  the  stream  lasting  for  some  time  and  perhaps  existing 
at  the  present  moment.  The  origin  of  this  gas  in  the  coal  formations,  where  it  is  more  abua 
dant,  is  doubtless  from  the  vegetable  matters  which  formed  the  coal,  but  in  this  formation  it  la 
more  difficult  to  explain.    Unless  we  suppose  it  to  be  derired,  like  (he  fluid  bitumen  sonaalia 


disoorered  in  this  rock,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  marine,  Tegetable,  and  animal  remaiai 
In  the  strata,  no  other  prcbM/9  cause  can  be  giren  for  its  produttloa. 
tTbMe  barrnU  will  not  Wtein  mom  than  twenty-fire  galkms. 
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boiling  the  water,  but  boiling  does  not  cause  it  to  appear  in  the  recent 
water.  This  color,  to  which  the  spring  probably  owes  its  name  of  Blue 
Licks,  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the  dissolved  ingredi- 
dients.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  the  hydrogen,  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen, becomes  converted  into  water  by  combining  with  oxygen  from 
the  atmosphere,  while  the  sulphur,  with  the  trace  of  iron,  &c.,  are  de- 
posited as  a  light  yellowish-green  precipitate;  at  the  same  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  escape  of  some  of  the  free  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of 
lime  is  thrown  down,  which  mixes  with  the  sulphur  precipitate.  The 
minute  portion  of  iron  which  exists  in  the  recent  water,  probably  as 
carbonate  of  the  protoxide,  losing  its  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  be- 
comes a  sulphuret  by  taking  some  of  the  sulphur  of  the  decomposed 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  gives  the  greenish  tinge  to  the  water  and 
its  sediment. 

In  the  water  which  has  been  bottled  or  brought  in  barrels'from  the 
spring,  this  change  -of  color  and  consequent  deposition,  occur  a  few 
hours  after  it  has  been  brought  in  contact  with  the  air  by  uncorking 
and  withdrawing  a  portion  out  of  the  vessel.  It  changes  in  a  marked 
manner  in  flavor  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen; and  after  a  few  days  exposure  loses  all  smell  and  taste  of  this 
gas;  as  might  be  expected  from  its  decomposible  nature.  To  preserve 
its  virtues  in  exportation,  therefore,  it  should  be  bottled  like  a  sparkling 
wine  and  used  as  soon  as  it  is  opened.  In  this  manner,  if  but  little  air 
be  left  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  the  cork  is  very  tight  and  secur- 
ed by  sealing  wax,  it  may  be  preserved  unchanged  for  a  considerable 
time.  In  the  spring  and  its  channel  this  decomposition  and  escape  of 
gas  continually  takes  place,  causing  the  formation  of  sediment  Less 
decomposition  would  probably  take  place  in  the  spring  were  its  basin 
smaller,  so  that  the  water  would  be  more  rapidly  renewed  and  it  would 
expose  less  surface  to  the  air. 

Some  of  the  sediment  collected  from  the  bottom  of  the  earing,  was 
found  by  analysis  to  contain  the  following  ingredients,  viz: 

Sand,  in  considerable  proportion; 

Carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia; 

Sulphur; 

Oxide  and  sulphuret  of  iron; 

Alumina; 

A  trace  of  oxide  of  manganese; 

Apocrenic  acid; 

A  trace  of  crenic  acid 

All  these  ingredients,  except  the  sand,  which  is  probably  brought 
out  mechanically  suspended,  were  doubtless  dissolved  in  the  recent  wa- 
ter, and  were  deposited  on  its  ezposure  to  the  air. 
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Iq  addltioa  to  the  gases,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic  add, 
which  are  thus  gradually  decomposed  in  the  water,  or  which  escape  in- 
sensibly from  its  surface,  stre^ims  of  bubbles  of  gas  are  continually  ris- 
ing through  the  spring  and  breaking  into  the  atmosphere.  Some  of 
thi^  gaSy  carefully  collected  for  me  by  Maj.  Owen,  in  bottles  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  was  submitted  to  analysis,  and  found  to  consist  mainly 
of  nitrogen,  mixed  with  about  4.5  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  con- 
taining only  a  trace  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  analysis  of  the  water  was  peribrmed  in  the  chemical  laboiatory 
of  the  Medical  Department  of  Transylvania  University,  at  Lexington, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  A.  Schue,  of  the  Western  Military  Institute, 
and  required  at  least  ten  days  constant  labor.  I  will  not  give  the  de- 
tail of  the  various  processes,  as  this  would  be  uninteresting  to  the  general 
,  reader.  Let  it  suflice  to  say  that  the  amount  of  free  sulphuretted  hy- 
drogen and  carbonic  acid  was  ascertained  by  placing,  by  means  of  a 
proper  pipette,  a  measured  quantity  of  the  recent  water,  at  the  spring, 
in  bottles  containing,  severally,  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrocho- 
loric  acid,  and  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  The  pre- 
cipitates in  these  bottles  were  examined  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  these  gases  accurately  ascertained. 

The  estimation  of  the  saline  ingredients  was  made  in  the  most  care- 
ful manner,  in  some  of  the  water  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
spring  in  tight  glass-stoppered  bottles.  The  quantity  used  in  each  es- 
timation was  not  less  than  one  thousand  grains,  and  was  sometimes  as 
much  as  twelve  thousand  grains. 

To  estimate  the  bromine  and  iodine,  a  demijohn  which  would  hold 
about  one  hundred  pounds,  was  sent  to  the  springs  to  be  filled;  intend- 
ing to  evaporate  this  quantity  for  the  purpose,  but  by  some  accident  it 
did  not  come  to  hand  in  time,  and  to  avoid  delay  the  estimation  of  these 
minute  ingredients  was  made  by  operating  on  the  residue  obtained  by 
evaporating  5^  ^^s,  troy,  of  the  water,  all  that  was  left,  of  two  gallons, 
from  the  other  experiments.  The  iodine  was  estimated  as  iodide  of  pal- 
ladium, and  the  bromine,  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver  was  estimated 
by  the  indirect  method,  as  described  in  the  recent  works  on  chemical 
analysis. 

The  proportions  of  the  alkalies  were  also  separately  estimated.  In 
consequence  of  the  failure  to  obtain  the  carboy  of  water,  the  separate 
proportions  of  the  alumina,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  oxide  or  proto-car- 
bonate  of  iron,  were  not  made  out;  this,  however,  is  a  matter  of  minor 
importance. 

The  composition  of  the  Blue  Lick  water,  according  to  this  analysis, 
is  as  follows:  calculated  both  in  1000  grains  of  the  water,  and  in  the 
wine  pint  of  7,680  grains,  viz : 
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%)eeific  gravity, 1.007 

Otues  in  the  1000  Chains :  In  the  wine  pint, 

OrainM.           CicMc  tiidk.             Ortnnt.  CuUetiidk. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  0.03947          0.1086           0.303129  0.834048 

Free  carbonic  acid  gas,            0.3647          0.7600          2.724096  6.836800 

The  fonner  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  1.36th  the  voulme  of  the 
water^iind  the  latter  about  1.5th  the  volume. 

ScUine  Contents  in  the  1000  Gratns:  In  the  wine  pint. 

GrotiM.  Orain: 

Carbonate  of  lime,              0.3860000  2.9668000 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia, 0.0022066  .0169469 

Alumina,  phosphate  of  lime  and  oxide  of  iron,     -        0.0068330  0.0447974 

Choride  of  sodium, 8.3472930  64.1072102 

Chloride  of  potassam, 0.0226690  0.1740979 

Chloride  of  magnesium, 0.6272000  4.0488960 

Bromide  of  magnesium, 0.0039394  0.0302646 

Iodine  of  magnesium, 0.0007340  0.0066371 

Sulphate  of  lime,                0.6633300  4.2496744 

Sulphate  of  potash, 0.1619190  1.1166738 

Siticieacid,                         0.0179400  0.1377792 

Loss,              - 0.2819861  2.2168336 


10.3000000       79.1040000 

The  water  also  contains  traces  of  oxide  of  manganese,  and  apocrenic 
and  crenic  acids."*^ 

As  it  respects  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this  water,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  say  much.  Knowing  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients, any  well  educated  physician  will  understand  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  applications.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  highly  valuable  saline 
sulphur  water,  and  consequently  acts  as  a  nervous  stimulant,  diapho- 
retic, diuretic  and  emmenagogue;  proving  purgative  only  to  some 
persons.  Such  wateis  are  described  by  authors  to  be  useful  in  chron- 
ic disorders  of  the  liver,  dyspepsia,  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism  and  gout,  secondary  syphilis,  dismenorrhcea,  &c.,  &c.;  and 
this  water  would  doubtless  be  valuable  in  some  scrofulous  affections, 
more  especially  from  the  iodine  and  bromine  which  it  contains. 

The  discovery  of  these  ingredients  in  this  water  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  in  a  medical  point  of  view.  Although  they  exist  in  it  in 
very  small  proportions,  yet  experience  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 


•The  qaantity  of  saline  and  other  matters  brought  out  from  the  interior  by  this  and  other 
atmilar  springs  is  immense,  and  sets  at  defiance  ail  efforts  to  find  out  their  souree. 

Taking  the  data  above  given  as  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  flows  out  at  this  spring,  we 
find  that  It  emits  678  gallons  per  hour,  equal  to  26,272  gallons  in  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
Supposing  the  saline  matters  to  constitute  but  one  per  cent,  of  the  water,  the  amount  brought  out 
in  one  hour  would  be  more  than  than  58  %%,  avoirdupois.  But  say  that  50  ft  a  an  hoar  is  the  pro*, 
portion,  and  the  quantity  will  amouot  to  438,00U  9bs  per  annum.  The  specific  gravity  of  com- 
mon salt  being  3,257,  this  quantity  in  a  solid  lamp  would  contain  about  310  cubic  feet,  or  be 
enough  to  form  a  cube  of  salt  nearly  7  feet  on  a  side!  And  yet  the  water  flows  on  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  its  saltness.    Whence  ia  all  this  saline  matter  obtained. 
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in  sufficient  amount  to  be  active  when  the  use  of  the  water  is  continaed 
for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  quantities  usually  drank  at  the  springs. 

The  use  of  the  water  as  a  bath,  is  a  viiluable  adjuvant  to  its  internal 
use  in  many  cases.  Its  application  to  the  cure  of  disease  should, 
however,  always  be  made  under  the  directions  of  a  physician." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  these  remarks  at  present. 

OLDHAM   COUNTY. 

No.  7  8  4 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^  woodland  pasture^  Mr.  A  Hanth 
ley^s  famiy  adjoining  the  field  from  which  the  cultivated  soil  was  col- 
lected.    Primitive  /orest  growth,  heechy  sugar-trecj  wabiutj  poplar^ 
hickory y  and  large  burr  oak.    FavisteUa  bed,  junction  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Silurian  for  motions.     OWiam  county^  Kentucky  ^^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil  dark  bu£f-grey.     Washed  with  water  it  left 
83.  per  cent,  of  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.30  per  cent  was  fine 
enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion 
consisted  of  very  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of  light 
brownish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212"^  F.,  which  bad  the  following  com- 
positionj  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.677 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .113 

Carbonate  of  lime, .667 

Magnesia, .133 

Sulphuric  acid, •.-  .263 

Potash, .091 

Soda, .014 

Silica, .164 

Loss, .098 

2.100 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.00  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.778 

Alumina, *-  2.£i4 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.240 

Carbonate  of  lime, .340 

Magnesia, .328 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •••.••.  .172 

Phosphoric  aeid,          -.•• .251 

Sulphuric  acid, »••  ,067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .027 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.420 

Loss, .038 

100.000 


No.  735 — Soil.  Labeled  ^  Sail  ttoeniy  yearz  in  cuUivalion;  Mr.  A. 
Sawley^s  farm.  Astrea  fa^sites  beds;  junetian  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Silurian  formcUions.     Oldham  county j  Kentucky. ^^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  lighter  than  that  of  the  last  Washed  with  wa- 
ter it  left  76.9  per  cent,  of  fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  1.S7  per 
cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  finest  bolting-doth.  This  por- 
tion consisted  of  very  small  particles  of  ferruginoas  minexfJ,  with  Tery 
few  of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  ur-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  montl) 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  np  rather  more  than  a  grmn 
and  a  half  of  uniber-broivn  extracty  dried  at  212^  F^  whio)i  Ynffi  t)ie  fol- 
lowing composition^  viz: 

Oraifu. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, »  0.S4Q 

▲lamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  plfiosphates,        •        •  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ••....•..•  .700 

Magnesia*  -•?---        r-r--  .100 

Sulphuric  aoid,    «--•...•..  .062 

Potash,       .        .        r        T        .        r        -        -        .        .        r  M9 

Soda,          •        •        •        - .016 

SiHca,        .       •       . .19T 

l.MT 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.20  per  oeni  of  moirtote  •(  40f|^  F-;  dried 
ft  wMoIl  texqpenitQre  it  has  Qie  foUowing  emi^>9tUiM: 

47 
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Organie  and  ToUtile  maUerty S.OOt 

Alumina, £.270 

Oxide  of  iron. S.020 

Carbonate  of  lime. ,170 

Magnesia,           .-.--•.•-.  .271J 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .146 

Phosphoric  acid, •  An 

Sulphuric  acid, •  .076 

Potash,                .Ill 

Soda,                  .089 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 91.295 

Loss, .470 

100i)00 


No.  736— SuB-flOiL.    Labeled  ^^Sub-ioilfrom  (he  fidd  twenty  years  in 
euUivaUon.    Mr.  A.  Eawl^^sfamtf  Oldham  county ^  Keniueiy.** 

Color  of  the  dried  sab-soil,  which  was  in  cloddy  lamps,  is  grey-buff. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  72.43  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all 
bat  2.83  per  cent  was  fine  enoagh  to  pass  throagh  the  finest  bolting- 
cloth.  This  portion  consisted  of  rounded  reddish  ferruginous  particlesi 
with  a  few  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil^  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
light  hrowmsh-grey  extract^  dried  at  2 12^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition^  viz: 

^  Oraine. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        •        -                .        .        •        •  0.4SO 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime, •  .t63 

Magnesia, .090 

Sulphuric  acid, .053 

Potash, .086 

Soda, .OOf 

ffilica,         - .261 

1.SS7 

The  aii^ried  sob-soil  lost  2.575  per  cent  of  mmtwre  at  400"^  F-; 
dried  at  which  traipenttore  it  has  the  following  eon^oeiUon: 
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Organio  and  roktile  mAtten, 2.643 

Alamina,    --...* S.366 

Oxide  of  iron, «.640 

Carbonate  of  lime, .125 

Magnesia, .366 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •HS 

Phosphoric  acid,         • .112 

Salphnrie  acid,    *- .060 

Potash,      ^ .130 

Soda,  a  trace. 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,                  -        •        •        -        -        -  89.820 

Loss, .715 

100.000 
The  suh'Soil  does  not  differ  mach  in  composition  from  the  surface 
soil.    The  soil  of  the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidences  of  deteriora* 
tion  by  cultivation. 

No.  737 — ^SoiL.  Labeled  *^Asheff  white  soil,  one  tnile  north-east  of  Za^ 
grange,  in  a  hollow;  derived  from  a  mtidstone,  near  the  base  of  the 
Upper  Silurian  formationy  under  the  magnesian  Umestone.  Oldham 
county,  Kentucky. ^^ 

The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  yellowish-grey  color*  The  ooarse  seive  re* 
moved  from  it  some  small  cherty  fragments.  Washed  with  water,  it 
left  75.10  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.77  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consist- 
ed of  hard  rounded  particles  of  a  ferruginous  mineral,  witti  a  few  dear 
grains  and  crystals  of  quartz  and  particles  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  three  grains 
of  Ughi-huff  eztntety  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  com^ 
poeitionyViz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Tolatite  matters, 0*800 

Alumina,  ozidea  of  iron  and  ttaogaaeie,  and  pboflpbatea»      *       -  .697 

Carbonate  of  lime« 1.117 

Magnesia,  •...••••••  *md 

Balphnrio  add. XM 
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PoUsh»  •.       •        -        -        -  .061 

Sods,  •        -        .        .  .045 

aiicA, .9U 

LoM, ^ -006 

3.100 
The  lur-dried  soil  lost  1.475  pet  cent  of  maiiture  at  400"^   F.; 
dried  at  which  tempemtare  it  has  the  foilowiog  oomptmHon: 

Orguic  and  Tolatile  matters,               -  5L6S7 

Alamina,           •...ii-.-.  l.ito 

Oxide  of  iron,             .*••  tM6 

Carbonate  of  lime, a        -        •        .  .«39 

Magnesia, ..**.  ,JS3 

Brown  oxide  of  mangaiieae,         -...-•-  .072 

Phosphoric  acid,          ..*,•*----  ,107 

Snlphorio  acid, .079 

Potash,                -.A .075 

Soda, *        *  *066 

Silica, 9«.746 

Loss,  * Alt 

*  — 

100.000 

Rather  a  poor  soil. 

oWEN  COUOTti 

Ho.  738-^-Soii..    ZabOed  ''Virgin  soil,  frnn  Green  ThrdkeUTs  farm, 

fewr  mlafrom  Owenton.    Primitive  forest  gnmih^  heechy  oak,  and 

poplar.    Lof0er  Silurian  formation.  .  Owen  counitf,  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  gieyiflh-buff  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

76.5  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.78  per  cent  passed 

through  the  boltingMsloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 

rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  few  (^[uartzose  giains. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  fot  a  month 
in  water  containing- carbonic  acid,  garcup  near^,  ^  gr^m  of  gdhv- 
ish^rown  extract,  dried  at  2ir  F.^  which  had  tibe  frlkwuig . 
iion,yizi 
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Cfrains. 

0]|^o  and  Tolatfle  mafcten,       -        •        -•      .       -        .       *  0.4M 

JUttmina,  oadea  of  iitm  and  minganeae^  and  phoapfcalaai       <"        •  .297 

Oarbonate  df  lime,      ^ -        •        .  ,7«3 

Uagnesia, ...-•  .061 

Salphnrio  aeid,           .-• .09f 

Potaah, .QM 

Soda, -Oil 

Siliea,         .        .        ^ .16B 

Lois,         a        ***...*-*        •*  .MB 

1.860 
The  air*dried  soil  lost  S.226  per  cent  of  moUture,  at  400""  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  fdlowhig  wmpoHUon: 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,       ....*..  5JJ78 

Alumina, l^ttO 

Oxide  of  iron,    .----*-*-•  5«M0 

Carbonate  of  lime, •*--  .lao 

Magnesia, *-•..  ,444 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         ...««••  .995 

Phosphoric  acid, .179 

Sulphuric  acid,    ----•••-..  .064 

Potash, JW6 

Soda, .0t4 

Sand  and  ibsdliiblesilieates, 67.196 

Loss^ .016 

100.000 

No.7S9— Soil.    LaM%d  ^^Saim  ml^  frmn  0m  old fiM  f^rtff  yean  in 

euUitaUon;  Hevermanuredi  now  in  gran;  Or  em  ThrethUTs  farm^ 

four  mites  from  OwrnUmy  ^c     Owen  county ^  Kentucky.^* 

The  dried  soil  is  in  cloddy  Inmps  of  a  dark  grey-tmff  eerier;  alitUe 

lighter  than  that  of  the  Virgin  scnl.    Washed  with  water  it  lelb  76.00 

per  cent  of  fine  sand,  ko.,  of  which  aH  but  8.40  per  cent  passed  i^roagh 

the  fine  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  looiid- 

ed  ferraginous  particles  with  a  few  quartzose  grains. 

One  ihonsand  grains  of  the  aiinlried soi!,  digested  le/t  asoonth 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  gaive  vp  leet  li^moM  ynin 
of  ffreyiehrhrown  esBtrad^  dried  at  fil9P  9.,  whiah  had  ilia  Ml^pim, 
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Chmm. 

Orgmnic  and  roIatUe  matten*       •«...••  0.370 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganeMy  and  phoapliatea*      •        •  .080 

Carbonato  of  lime, .347 

Magnesia^ .026 

fialplmric  acid, .022 

Potash, .079 

Soda, .012 

KUca, .013 

Lobs,          - -031 

0.980 

The  air-dried  Boil  lost  3.25  per  cent  of  moisture  ^t  400''  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperatare  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.266 

Alumina, 3.996 

Orideofiron, 3.290 

Carbonate  of  lime, -145 

Magnesia, -^^ 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .180 

Phosphoric  acid, -'63 

Sttlphttric  acid, .060 

Potash, ,       .        .        .        .        .  .179 

Boda, -017 

Sand  and  insoluble  siUcates.         ......  88.170 

loss, _^ 

100.000 

No.  740— SoBHBOiL.    Labeled  ^^Sulhsoil  from  the  S€me  old Jleld;  Green 

ThretkekTsfamhfwr  miles  from  (hoenion^  4rc.^  ^e.    Owen  coutdy^ 

Keniucktf'' 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  rather  more  reddish  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  71.86  per  cent  of  fine  sand^ 
&c.y  of  which  all  but  2.60  per  cent  passed  through  the  fine  boltiDg- 
doth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  particles  of  fer- 
ruginous matter. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  cajrbonic  add,  give  up  abwt  a  grain  and  a.kadfof 
fy^^MMrMWM^r^  at  212''  F^  which  had  the  foUowiqg 

posUkmy  viz: 
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OrgAiiio  and  yolatile  mAttert,       •«...•.  0.317 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  phoaphates, .063 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        •        -  .670 

Magnesia,           -        • -        •  .013 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        •' «080 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

PoUsh, .182 

Soda,          •- .066 

Silica, .247 

1.601 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.05  per  eent.  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperatare  it  had  the  following  cmposiiion  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, •  3.146 

Alumina, •        -        -        -        •  ,4.348 

Oxide  of  iron,    ..•..-••.•  3.616 

Carbonate  of  lime, ,195 

Magnesia,  -•-» .441 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •  .266 

Phosphoric  acid, .163 

Sulphuric  acid, .044 

Potash, .262 

Soda, .006 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         <•        - 87.380 

Loss, .240 

tOO.000 

The  sab-soil  is  not  richer  thaa  the  original  sar&ceHsoil«  The  soil  of 
the  old  field  shows  the  usual  evidence  of  the  gradual  loss  of  its  essen- 
tial elements,  by  cultivation  without  the  return  of  manures.  The  sub* 
soil  is  richer  in  potash  and  lime  than  the  surface-soil. 

No.  741-—SAND8I01IE.    Labeled  ^^ArffiUaceaus  earuhtane;  near  Benj. 
EardifCs;  Owen  cawiffy  Kentucky.    Lomer  Siktrianformaihn.^^ 

A  dirty-bufiy  dull-looking  sandstone;  adhering  somewhat  to  the 
tongue. 


S7< 
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iJmi^MiHon,  dried  at  SIS'"  F.— 
Alumina, 
Oxide  of  iron» 
Carbonate  of  lime. 
Magnesia, 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese. 
Phosphoric  acid* 
Salphnric  acid. 
Potash,       .        .        •        . 
Soda,  ... 

6ilez  and  insoluble  silicates, 
Water  and  loss. 


1.280 

5.040 

1.193 

1.600 

.240 

.860 

.184 

.602 

.212 

88.090 

.699 


100.000 

Contains  iatge  proportions  of  phosphoric  Mid,  potash,  and  Ime. 

No.  742 — ^LiMBSTONS.  Labeled  ^^Nucula  («/??)  ied;  headwaters  of 
Cedar  creek;  near  Harmonffy  Owen  ceuniffy  Kentucky ^  Lower  8£tur 
rian  formaUon.^^ 

A  doll,  grey,  granular  limestone,  full  of  fossil  shells^  which  are  of 
%  lighter  eolor  than  the  body  of  the  stone,  which  is  also  dotted  with 
small  ochreous  spots. 
Campoiitian,  dried  at  212''  F.— 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        •        •  92.920  —  52.139  per  cent,  of  Urns. 

.569 


Carbonate  of  magnesia,   - 

Alumina,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

<  manganese. 

Phosphoric  acid, 

Salphorie  aeid. 

Potash,  - 

Soda,     - 

ISlez  and  insoluble  siUoates, 

Loss,      -        .        -        -    * 


3.680 
•349 
.338 
.162 
.160 

1.720 
.212 


100.000 

Xiika  most  of  the  Lower  Silurian  limestones^  this  is  liqb  in  plioa- 
phoric  m^  splphurio  acid,  and  the  alkalies,  &a,  &a 
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PENDLCnON   COUNTY. 

No.  743 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Vlrgin  sail  from  Wm.  Ellis'  land^  six  and 
a  half  miles  north  of  Falmouth.  Pnmilive  forest  growth  large  tcMle 
and  red  oaky  sugar-tree,  black  walnut^  Iiickorg,  some  black  locust^  and 
wild  cherry.  Under-growth  small  oaks.  Lower  Silurian  formation. 
Pendleton  countg,  Kentuckg.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  grey-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left 
78.17  per  cent,  of  fine  eand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  1.37  per  cent 
passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  poilion  wae 
composed  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  clear  and  yel- 
low quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  three  and  a  half  grains 
of  chestnut-broitnextraety  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition: 

Grains. 

Or^ranie  and  Tolatile  matteni,        •••.•••  1.370 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pliosphates,        •        -  .430 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.080 

Magnesia, .083 

Sulphuric  acid, .061 

Potash, »•  .031 

Soda, .146 

Silica, .        ,  .164 

3.364 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.45  per  cent,  of  moisture^  at  400''  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  viz: 

Organic  and  vt>latile  matters,        •        •. 4.766 

Alumina,             ---•rrr*--  2.290 

Oxide  of  iron,              ...-.••-.  2.685 

Carbonate  of  lime,       --t---.-.  .296 

Magnesia,           ---•,,....  ,157 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          f        ?        ?        •        •        -        -  .145 

Phosphoric  acid,          ----.•-..  ,{57 

Siilpburie  acid,            •        -        ?        ?        r        -        •        -        -  .107 
49 
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Potash,                .207 

Soda, .078 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicatea,          ..*••••.  88.010 

Loss,           .-..,••....  .032 

100.000 

No.  744— ^ou*.  Labeled  ^^S(nl front  afiddforiy  io  fifty  years  in  cuir 
iivaUon;  Wm.  UUta'farmy  six  and  a  half  nUUs  north  of  Fabnouth, 
^c.y  ^c.    Pendleton  county^  Kentucky.^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-buff  color,  rather  lighter  than  that  of  the  last 
Washed  with  water  it  gave  up  82.80  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which 
all  but  1.53  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  consisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles  principal- 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  <»urbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  two  and  a 
half  grains  of  darhbrotvn  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.;  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composiiiony  viz : 

Chrains, 

Organic  and  TolaUle  matters, 1.240 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .480 

Oarbonate  of  lime, .430 

Magnesia, .069 

Sulphuric  acid, .131 

Potash, .068 

Soda, .074 

Silica,        w .177 

2.649 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.6T5  percent  of  moistursy  at  400^  R;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composiUon: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.906 

Alumina,    --- 2.665 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.610 

Carbonate  of  lime, .276 

Magnesia, .341 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        •        •        •        •        -        -  .146 

Phosphoric  acid,         -.^ ,178 

Sulphuric  acid,    trT??-???-  .066 
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Potash, .140 

Soda, .037 

Sand  and  insolaUe  silicates, 88.670 

Loss, .278 

100.000 

No.  745 — ^Sdb-soil.  Labeled  ^^Svh-Boilfrom  Wm.  HlHs'  oUft^d^  for- 
ty to  fifty  yean  in  cultivixtian,  ^c,  4rc  Pendleton  county,  Ken* 
tuckyy    {See  preceding  analyses.) 

The  air-^lried  sub-soil  is  of  a  greyish-baff  color,  more  yellowish  than 
that  of  the  preceding  soils.  Washed  with  water  it  left  69.73  per 
cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  1.77  per  cent  was  fine  enough 
to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  compos- 
ed of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  very  few  of  quartz- 
ose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  two  grains 
of  grey-btif  eziracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  c^mpo- 
sitionj  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,               1.017 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .430 

Carbonate  of  lime,              .347 

Magnesia,           •-----..-.  .083 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash,               .066 

Boda,                  .064 

Silica,                 .164 

2.183 
The  air-dried  soil,  lost  2.45  per  cent  o£  moisture  at  400"^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 3,469 

Alumina, 3,600 

Ozideofiron, 3.200 

Oarbonafo  of  lime, .lat 

Magnesia,  ..-•..-•-•-  .686 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •        -  .146 

Phosphoric  acid,          •••••-•..  .196 

Salpharic  aoid, .089 
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Potash, .188 

Soda, .068 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.010 

Loss, .298 

100.000 

The  sub-soil  is  not  richer  than  the  soil  of  the  surface. 

rowaK  county. 

No.  746 — ^LiMONiTE,  (iMPUBE.)    Labeled  ^^Iron  ore^  frani  Mr.  SmedleyU 
land,  on  the  dividivg  ridge  Idween  Tripleit  creek  and  the  north  fork 
of  Licking.     On  the  surface  of  ike  grounds  four  miles  from  the  rail- 
road line.     Bowan  county,  Kentuckg.     {Brought  hy  Mr.  Crotv.) 
A  portion  of  a  thin  layer  of  a  purple-brown  color ;  dense  and  hard; 

and  appearing  under  the  lens,  to  be  composed  of  rounded  particles  of 

silicious  sand,  united  by  a  ferruginous  cement 

Specific  gravity,        -.-.-..•        2.868 
ComposUioriy  dried  at  212*  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron, 26.68 

Alumina,     -.-...•..-  .98 

Magnesia,             .........  .33 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          •.•••••  .26 

Sulphur, .05 

Potash, .67 

Combined  water, 2.80 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 68.92 

100.59 
Too  poor  to  be  smelted  alone  for  iron.    It  may  be  useful  to  mix 
with  very  rich  ores  which  are  deficient  in  silicious  matter. 

No.  747 — LiMONiTE.     Labeled  **Iron  ore,  from  S.  Smedleg^s  landy  on 
the  north  fork  of  Lichng  river j  about  six  miles  from  the  railroad 
line.    Picked  up  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.    Bowan  county^  Kentucky* 
{Brought  by  Mr.  Craw.'^) 
A  dense,  compact  mineral,  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  color,  with  irreg- 

Diar  cavities,  lined  with  ochreous  ore,  and  containing  adhering  and 

embedded  small,  rounded  pebbles  of  milky  quartz. 
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Specific  graTitj, 3.461 

ComposUion.  dried  at  «12**  F. — 

Oxide  of  iron,    .        .        •  66.14  i-t  39.31  per  cent,  of  iron. 

Alumina,           ...  .96 

Magnesia,          •        -        •  .18 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  .38 

Potash,    -          ...  .21 

Soda,         ....  .11 

Combined  water,         -        -  8.64 

Stlex  and  insoluble  silicates,  31.78 

Lime,  pbosphoric  acid,  &c. 

and  loss,        -        •        -  1.60 

100.00 

A  silicious  ore,  sufficiently  rich  to  be  profitably  smelted. 

SCOTT  COUNTY. 

No.  748 — Soil.  Labeled  '^Vhy in  soil,  from  woodland-pasture;  James 
F.  Robinson'' 8  farm,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Georgetown,  on  Elk* 
horn  creek.  Primitive  forest  growth,  sugar-tree,  white  oak,  black 
walnut,  wild  cherry,  and  black  locust.  Lower  Silurian  formaiion* 
Scott  county,  Kentucky^ 

Dried  soil  of  an  umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  86.03  per 
cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  6.58  per  cent  passed  through 
the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  is  composed  of  small  rounded  ferruginous 
particles,  mostly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  c  irbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  grains  oforange* 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       ••••.••  1.640 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .494 

Carbonate  of  lime,              3.663 

Magnesia, ••  .101 

Sulpharic  acid, .045 

Potash, .071 

S^da,          - .113 

Silica, .087 


6.114 
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The  air-dried  soil  gave  up  5.45  per  oent  of  moisture  when  dried  at 
400°  F.;  and  had  the  following  componUan : 

'  Organic  and  volatile  matters,            • 9.042 

Alumina,        -••••...••.  5.016 

Oxide  of  iron, 5.310 

Carbonate  of  lime,           •        •        •        •        «••        .        .        •  i.020 

Magnesia,  - .293 

Brown  oxide  of  manganesei .565 

Phosphoric  acid,     •«• .438 

Sulphuric  acid, .141 

Potash, .214 

Soda, .106 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,    >»        -        •        -        *        -        •        -  78.145 

100.289 

No.  749 — Soil.     Labeled  ^Same  eaily  from  an  old  adjoining  fields  forty* 

five  years  or  more  in  cultivation;  now  in  wheat;  James  F.  Bobinson^s 

farm^  near  Georgetown^  Scott  county,  Keniuekyy  ^c.,  4*c*" 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty-buff  color,  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding. 

Washed  with  water  it  left  76.13  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  Sec.,  of  which 

all  but  5.87  per  cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This 

coarser  portion  consisted  maiidy  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  partides, 

with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gaye  up  to  it  about  six  and  a  half  grains 
of  browmsh-yellow  extrady  dried  at  212  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

ChtttnSm 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 1.470 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      *        •  .253 

Carbonate  of  lime,      --- 4.497 

Magnesia, -076 

Sulphuric  acid, .045 

Potash, .058 

Soda, .049 

Silica, -ISO 

6.578 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.40  per  cent  oi  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  tempeiature  it  has  the  following  oomposiiim: 


Orgftiic  and  Tolaiile  mstterSy 6.197 

Alumina, *.-  5.426 

Oxide  of  iron, 6.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, •        -  1.196 

Magnesia,            ..---•--.-  .604 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          -.-,.--  .602 

Phosphoric  acid, .319 

Sulphuric  acid, -  .179 

Potash, .197 

Soda, .126 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 81.260 

100.013 

No.  750 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^Sub-soil  from  the  old  field  forty-five 

years  or  more  in  cultivation;  James  F.  Rolinson^s  farm^  near  George 

totmy  Scott  county f  Kentucky^  etc.^  etc^ 

The  dried  sub-soil  is  of  a  dirty-bufi  color;  rather  clearer  in  color 
than  the  preceding.  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  a  few  cherty 
fragments,  (also  an  old  rusty  shingle  nail  and  a  percussion  cap.)  Wash- 
ed with  water  it  left  75.17  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
5.70  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  very  few 
of  quartzose. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  to  it  about  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  grey  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position,  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.660 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  .230 

Oarhonate  of  lime,       -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        *  2.383 

Magnesia, .139 

Salphuric  acid,    - .028 

Potash, .,        .        •        .  .036 

Soda, .086 

SUica, .148 

3.699 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.415  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
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Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 4.669 

Alumina, , 6.740 

Oxide  of  iron,     .-•-.-..•-  6.735 

Carbonate  of  lime,       ..--.-•--  .695 

Magnesia, .681 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, •SS? 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        ••        •        -        •        -        -        -  .323 

Sulphuric  acid,   ••.••••-•-  .136 

Potash, .183 

Soda,          - .031 

Sand  and  insoluble  silioat^8, •  81.880 

101.270 

The  comparison,  with  each  other^  of  the  composition  of  those  £ev- 
eral  fertile  soils  of  the  blue  limestone  formation,  is  highly  interesting. 
It  can  be  made  in  detail  by  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject 
It  will  be  seen  in  particular  that  a  marked  change  has  been  prodaced,  in 
the  soil  of  the  old  field,  by  forty -five  years  of  cultivation,  most  proba- 
bly withont  manuring  as  is  the  general  practice  in  Kentucky.  The 
sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  original  virgin  soil  of  the  surface. 

SHELBY  COUNTY. 

No.  751 — Marl.  Labeled  ^^Marl^  associated  with  the  Chcetetes  hedof 
of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  JSilurian  formation.  Shelby  conn* 
tyy  Kcntueky^^ 

Friable  lumps  of  a  dirty-bulT  color.  A  little  gritty  under  the  teeth. 
Did  not  effervesce  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  air-dried  marl  lost  3.70  per  cent.  o(  moisture. 

drnpoeltion  dried  at  21!^**  F.— 

AlumiDa.  and  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  *        •        •        -  13.130 

Carbonate  of  lime,          • 1.890 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,          -        -        •        •        •        -e-  .914 

Phosphoric  acid,              ....-•..  .284 

Sulphuric  acid,               • .066 

Potash, .596 

Soda,             .038 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 80.690 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  loss,     -        -        •                 •        •  3.193 

tOO.009 


Not  very  rich  in  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  the  alkalies, 
and  containing  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is 
not  much  better  than  many  specimens  of  the  soil  from  this  formation. 

No.  752 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  vpland  sail^  from  Addison  Jessee^i 
farm.  Ooerlies  the  Chceletes  and  Leptcena  beds  of  the  blue  limestone 
of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.  Primitive  forest  growth^  prind^ 
paUy  beachy  with  some  elm,  oak,  poplar,  sugar-tree,  and  locust.  Shdby 
county,  Kentucky^'^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey-brown  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  75.30 
per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  4.37  per  cent,  passed 
through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  princi- 
pally of  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  of 
brownish  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.^  which  had  the  following  compo^ 
sition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .•.-•«•  0.477 

Aiamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  maaga^efe,  afid  phosphates,       •        -  .130 

Carbonate  of  lime,       -.-,.---..  .714 

Magnesia,           -..^---••f  .16$ 

Snlpburic  acid,    -- .045 

Potash,      •....,----.  .IW 

Soda,          -        .        .        .        r        -        •        .        •        r        .  .Oil 

aiica,        .        .        •        r ,800 

Loss,  .  .  ,  -  r  r  -  ^  -  ^  .  .108 

2.010 

The  air*dried  soil  lost  3.565  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperatu):e  it  has  the  following  camposiiion,: 

Organic  and  Tolatite  matters,       -        -        ?        •        •        -        •  4.648 

Alumina,            ...^        -.•--•  2.895 

Oitide  of  iron,             --  3.280 

Carbonate  of  limp,      ,?? .320 

Magnesia,           .-rr------  .406 

Brown  oxide  of  maiigaiiese, .170 

Phosphprip  acidf          t        •        -        -        •        -.       -        •        -  .249 

Sfilphiirio  ac|d,            •        -        r -064 
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Poiasb,              .169 

8oda,          -        - .086 

8«nd  and  lAsolable  aQieatea, 87.220 

Loss,          ...........  .563 

100.000 

No.  753 — Soil.    Labeled  ^^Sail  from  afiddwhich  has  been  ttcenty-five 

years  or  more  in  cuUivaiion;  for  ten  years  almost  successively  in  com; 

for  the  last  six  years  in  small  grai%  with  dover  and  blue  grass,  in 

succession f  to  restore  it.     Addison  Jessee^s  farm^  4*c.,  Shelby  county^ 

Kentuck^J'^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  like  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed  witb 
water  it  lef.  75.63  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  bat  3.8Q  per 
cent  passe  i  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  con- 
sisted principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  gndns  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  two  grains  of  bromdsh 

extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  bad  the  following  compositiony  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  natters,  0.486 

Alumina,  osides  of  iron  and  jnangan«Be»  and  phosphates,      •        -  .819 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ,.-•-.--  .747 

Magnesia, .Ofi« 

Sttlpharic  acid,  .-•-*•.-.  ,043 

Pptasb,  ..••••.•--  .086 

Soda, .046 

Pilica,         T .171 

1.851 

Dried  at  400^  F.;  the  air-dried  soil  lost  3*40  per  cent  of  moisiure, 
and  has  tb^  following  composition : 

Organic  and  Tortile  matters,                ...•--  4.630 

Alumina, 3,070 

Qxide  of  iron, 3.1d0 

Carbonate  of  lime,               • -  .496 

Magnesia, ♦.•-.  .366 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,  a  trace. 

Phosphoric  acid,          ♦.•• .tfif 

P^lphuric  fLcid,            f?»rt?*--  .060 

p9tasb>               r-t^T?-"--  -I^ 

Soda,         -j-r^-*'*^--  -W^ 

Sand  and  ii^soluU^  «m^atf9f^    -    r        t        r        >    ^    r        r        -  88.060 

100.066 
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No.  754— Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^'Suhsoil  from  the  same  fieWy  twenty-Jiee 

years  in  cuUivaMonj  4*c.,  ^c.  Addison  Jessee's  farm^  JSkdby  county, 

Kenfudyy 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil,  like  that  of  the  preceding.  Washed 
with  water  it  left  73.80  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
0.63  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth. 
This  coarser  portion  tjonsisted  principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginoua 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  ihw  one  grain  of  liyhU 
brown  extract,  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  the  following  composition^ 
viz: 

Brdins. 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matten,        * 0.280 

Alamlna,  oxides  of  iron  and  mangamac,  and  phosphates,        •        «  .120 

Carbonate  of  lime, **  .270 

Magnesia,  ----•---.•-  .060 

Salphnric  acid,    --*-----••.»  ,120 

PoUsh,       -         -^        *         •-         -        *        •         -        -  .070 

Soda,          -.-,..•*-*•..  .029 

Silica,         i...        --...--  .177 

1.117 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        .....**.  3.336 

Alumina,             -        -        -  3.174 

Oxide  of  iron, 4.080 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -.*••.••-..  ,236 

Uagnesia,           .-.*.-••-.  .354 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, '  •  .046 

Pbospborio  acid,                  .196 

Sulpburic  acid,            - .069 

Potash,               -  .214 

Soda, .014 

Sand  attdinsolable  silicates,         *       •        ^        -       *        •       •         88.446 

100.162 

The  effects  of  cultivation  on  the  soil  ftre  made  manifiBBt  by  the 

analjrBes.    The  solnsoil  is  richer  in  potisb  than  the  vitgin  soil  above, 

ftndolflorkdwriiipboBphHio  add  tbu  the  iinl  of  the  coltivited  field 
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No.  756 — Soil.  Labeled  ^'Virgin  Boilj  from  woodi  pasiurey  four  and 
half  miles  from  Shelbyvillej  on  the  ZouisvUle  turnpike;  primitive  for- 
est  growthy  heechy  white  oaky  and  shell^ark  hickory.  Lower  Silurian 
formation.    Shdby  countjfy  Kerducky.^^ 

l!b6  dried  soil  is  of  a  dark  brownish*ba£f  color.  Washed  with  water 
It  lea  81.27  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.30  per 
cent  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion 
consisted  mainly  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  graiufi  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days  in 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  grains  of  light- 
brown  eztracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  composi' 
tioUy  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters,          ...*•••  0.650 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  maBganese»  and  phosphates^         •        -  .322 

Oarbonate  of  lime» -        -        -  1.813 

Ifagnesia,             .072 

Sulphuric  aoid,      --..-.•--.  ,062 

Potash, .112 

Soda, •        .        .  .060 

Silica, .047 

S.12S 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.575  per  cent  of  moistursy  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  con^osiUon : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,       •        ^        ^        .        •        .        •  4.734 

Alumina,            .-...-..-.  4.590 

Oxide  of  iron,             - 3.586 

Carbonate  of  lime, .446 

Magnesia,            ...---.-.,  ,553 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          ....*-*  ^270 

Phosphoric  aeid^ ,47t 

Sulphuric  acid,             .---•*--,  jgS 

Potash, .IfO 

Soda, -        .        ,  .097 

Band  and  iQiolnbleBiUcatesi          ^        ■< 86,670 

100.6&1 
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No.  756 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Soil  from  an  old  turned-outfield;  four  and 
a  half  miles  from  Shelby ville,  on  the  LouUviUe  turnpike^  ^c,  ^c. 
Shelby  county^  Kentucky*^ 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  a  very  slight,  but  perceptible  shade  darker 
than  of  the  preceding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.50  per  cent  of 
fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  2.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolt- 
bg-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferrugi* 
nous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  grains  of 
grey-brown  extract^  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following  com- 
positiony  viz: 

Grains, 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters, 0.666 

A1umioa»  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .380 

Carbonate  of  lime,               2.820 

Magnesia, .094 

Bolphnric  acid, .062 

Potash,               .133 

Soda, .070 

Silica, .074 

4.279 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.225  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.970 

Alumina, 4. 11^6 

Oxide  of  iron,            3.660 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ..• .54^ 

Magnesia,           ....* .497 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ^.615 

Phosphoric  acid, ^-        -        -  .269 

Sulphuric  acid, •        -        -        •  .067 

Potash,               .173 

Soda, .093 

Sand  and  insdnble  silicates, 84.970 

Loss, .135 

100.000 
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Ho.  757 — Sub-soil.    Labeled  ^^Sub-sail  from  the  iameold  tumed-wt 

feld;  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Shelbtfvilky  on  the  Louisville  iurtir 

pikcy  4i*c.y  ^c.     Shelby  county^  Kentucky.^'* 

The  air-dried  soil  is  lighter  and  more  yellowish  colored  than  the 
f  reeding.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.93  per  cent  of  fine  sand, 
^:c.,  of  which  all  but  2.40  per  cent,  was  fine  enough  to  pass  through 
Vie  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  round- 
ed ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-Klried  soil,  digested  for  twenty  days 
i:i  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  two  grains  of 
ydlotvish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F,  which  had  the  following  com- 
position: 

Organic  and  Tolaiile  matters,        ..••...  0.500 

i. lamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .063 

Carbonate  of  lime,  .763 

Xtagnesia, •..  .027 

Sulphuric  acid,  ...---...  .036 

lotabh,  .048 

Soda, .056 

Silica,  .131 

1.614 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.925  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.245 

Alumina, 4.690 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.865 

Carbonate  of  lime,               •        •        -^^        -.       •        -        -  .246 

Magnesia,           • .556 

Brown  oxide  of  n^anganese, .395 

Phosphoric  acid, .393 

Sulphuric  acid, .060 

Potash,                -        •        • •  .208 

Soda,                   -        -  .061 

(Band  and  insoluble  silicates, 88.320 

IQO.Off 

The  soil  of  the  old  tumedK>ut  field,  contains  rather  more  organio 

matter  than  that  from  the  woods-pagturej  aa  is  indicated  alao  by  ite 

illghtly  darker  colon     The  proportions  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  oxide 

of  mag^oesei  and  of  pota^  njm  alsd  laiger  tbAQ  those  in  the  scH^alled 
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virgin  soil.  It  gives  up  also  a  larger  amount  of  soluble  extract  to  the 
water  which  is  charged  with  carbonic  acid;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  tie 
excess  is  due  to  a  larger  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  only.  The 
soil  of  the  old  field  has  less  of  sand  and  insoluble  silicates  than  tl  e 
virgin  soil.  As  it  regards  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids,  however, 
the  latter  soil  contains  the  larger  proportions.  Bat  it  is  probable,  fro:n 
these  analyses,  that  the  soil  of  the  old  field,  after  its  season  of  fallo^/, 
would  now  be  as  fertile  and  productive  as  that  of  the  woodland  pastur  3, 
if  brought  again  into  cultivation — more  especially,  if  some  phosphat'e 
manure,  as  bone  dust,  with  a  little  Plaster  of  Paris,  be  used  as  a  tcp 
dressing  to  it.  Super-phosphate  of  lime  would  perhaps  be  still  better. 
The  sub-soil  is  about  as  rich  as  the  surface  soil,  being  richer  in  potash 
than  that;  to  which  circumstance,  and  the  admixture  of  some  of  tl  e 
sub-soil  with  that  of  the  surface,  in  the  coarse  of  the  former  cultivi- 
tion  of  this  field,  may  probably  be  attributed  the  fact,  that  its  soil  con- 
tains more  of  that  alkali  than  the  virgin  soil  firom  the  woods  pastu}  e 
in  the  neighborhood. 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

No.  758 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  sotl^  from  George  Bearn*8  fam; 
primtlve  growth^  mostly  hcech^  with  some  ash  and  poplar.    Blue  lim<i' 
stoney  of  the  Lower  Silurian  formation.     Spencer  county  j  Kentucky. ^^ 
Color  of  the  dried  soil  buff-grey.     The  coarse  seive  removed  fro:  a 
it  a  few  cherty  fragments.     Washed  with  water,  it  left  69.66  per  eert. 
of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  15.30  per  cent  passed  through  the 
fine  bolting-cloth.     This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  round- 
ed particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  some  rounded  and  anguliur 
grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  7q 
water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  two  grains  and  a 
half  of  ydlowish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212®  F.,  which  had  th^  foUou- 
ing  composition,  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, O.SiO 

Alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  phosphates,      •        -        *                 -  .4rS 

Carbonate  of  lime,              1,1;  :9 

Magnesia, .OiS 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, '^        -  .2^8 
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Salphuric  acid, .020 

Potash,                .077 

Soda,                   .021 

Silica,                 .149 

2.798 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.35   per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUowiug  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.317 

Alumina, ' 3.096 

Oxide  of  iron,             2.590 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .345 

Magnesia,    -                --  .493 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .515 

Phosphoric  acid, .187 

Salphuric  acid,            .059 

Potash,                .236 

Soda, .014 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.970 

Loss, .178 

100.000 


No.  759 — Soil.  Labeled  ''Soil from  an  old  fidd fifty  to  sixty  years  in 
ctiUivation;  generally  in  conty  oats^  and  clover;  never  manured;  Geo. 
Beam's  farm;  Spencer  county^  Kentuchyy 

Dried  soil  of  a  dirty  buff-grey  color.  The  coarse  seive  removed 
from  it  some  fragments  of  fenrugiuous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  63.51  percent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  16.90  per  cent 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  Thir  coarser  portion  consisted 
principally  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  rounded 
and  angular  grains  of  chert  and  milky  quartz.         _  _ 

Ooe  thousand  grams  of  the  air^dried  soilj  digested  for  a  moslh  in 
water  cootaimng  carbonic  acid^aa?^  up  more  than  two  grains  of  bromjh 
ish  extrad^  dried  at  2 1 2"^  F'>  which  had  the  fallowiiig  compositioD» 
viz; 


Grains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters, 0.440 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron,  and  pbotpbateSy .348 

Carbonate  of  lime, .678 

Magnesia, .086 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .069 

Sulphuric  acid, .020 

Potash,               .081 

Soda, .021 

Silica,         • .291 

Loss, .087 

2.111 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent,  of  nwiiturey  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperatuxe  it  has  the  folio  wing  compositianj  viz: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 2.973 

Aluniina, 2.496 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.640 

Carbonate  of  lime, .246 

Magnesia, ,241 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         • .170 

Phosphoric  acid,          •        -        •        •         -        •        ••        •  .144 

Sulphuric  acid, .04 1 

Potash, •  .183 

Soda, .Ojl7  . 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 90.096 

Loss, .726 

100.000 

No.  760 — SuB-floiL.  Labeled  ^Sub-soil  from  the  same  oldfiM^  fifty  to 
sixty  years  in  ctdiivaiion;  Geo.  Beam^s  farm,  ^c.  Spencer  county , 
Kentucky'^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  grey-bafT  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  65.50 
per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  of  which  all  but  1.40  per  cent  passed  through 
the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  rounded  and  angular  ones  of  milk^ 
and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  rather  more  than  a  grain  of 
Ught  yellowish-grey  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
eompositiony  viz: 

60 


f^ 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters^ 0.120 

Alamina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      •        •  .058 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ..-•..••.  .568 

Magnesia, •••  .033 

Sttlphuric  acid, .•-  .013 

Potash, .067 

Soda, .012 

Silica, .--•  .139 

Loss, -050 

1.050 

The  air-dried  sub-soil  gave  up  3.075  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,         .••-.••  2.547 

Alumina,    -        ••-. 2.666 

Oxide  of  iron,     •..-• 3.176 

Carbonate  of  lime,      -•--•.-..  .220 

Magnesia,  •-.»•-«.••.  .464 

Brown  oxide  ef  manganese, .164 

Phosphoric  acid,  --.......  .|06 

Salphurio  acid» .062 

Potash, ,164 

Soda, .030 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,         ....         »        .        .  90.820 

Loss, .313 

■  p 

100.000 

The  change  of  composition,  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
of  the  old  fi^d,  is  shown  in  a  marked  manner  by  the  analyses,  and  is 
apparently  the  greater  because  the  sub-soil  is  not  naturally  as  rich  as 
the  surface-soil^  and  has  doubtless  been  mixed  more  or  less  vith  it 
in  the  oper4tion:>  of  x^loughiDg,  ko, 

J^o.  701— tMael.  Labeled  ^^Marl^  interstrafr^ed  with  fhe  Mue  Umi^ 
siomj  near  Tat/iotmlle;  Spencer  count^^  Kentucky. ^* 

Bluish-grey,  eofl  &iablej  irregular  porous  lumps*  Efferycsces  with 
^ciiJs;  very  little  gritty  ness  under  the  teeth. 

Dried  a^  §1§*^  F.,  it  lost  1*40  per  een|,  of  nwistur$t 


umsuiUAiA  nfiirusx  vr  ubujuuvivai*  ounvai* 


CtmposUion,  dried  at  8 It*  F.— 

Alumiaa,  and  oxides  of  iron  and 

manganese. 

1165d 

Carbonate  of  lime. 

- 

6.890 

Carbonate  of  magnesia. 

\ 

.979 

Phosphoric  acid. 

-        •        • 

.123 

Sdlphuric  acid. 

. 

.486 

Potash,        .        .        *        . 

•        *        •        • 

.424 

Soda,           .        ♦        .        • 

•        •        »        . 

.148 

Sjind  and  insoluble  silicates. 

•        •        «        • 

76.040 

Water,  organic  matter,  and  loss. 

• 

3.256 

100.000 

Like  some  of  the  blue  limestone  marls  previonsly  exatrined  it  con* 
tains  considerable  proportion  of  lime,  potash,  and  sulphurise  acid,  but 
less  of  phosphoric  acid  than  would  be  desirable  in  a  marK  If  not  re- 
quired  to  be  carted  to  a  great  distance  it  might  be  advantageously  us- 
ed on  exhausted  land;  especially  with  the  addition  of  some  phosphfftio 
manure,  as  bone-dust,  super-phosphate  of  lime  or  good  guano. 

TAYLOR  COUNTT. 

No.  7  62 — Soil.    Labeled  "  Virffin  soil;  the  fine  mealy  ml  of  the  Knobs^ 

derived  from  the  suhcarhoniferous  ask-colored  clays  und  washings 

from  the  fine-grained  sandstone  of  the  Knobs,  one  mile  from  Allen 

Garrett s  house^  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Taylor  county^  Kentucky.^* 

Dried  soil  of  a  buff-grey  color.    Washed  with  water  it  left  87.1 0  per 

cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  5.03  per  cent,  parsed  through 

the  fine  bolting-cloth.    This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of 

rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  small   clear  quartz  crystals,  and 

rounded  gmins  of  chert  and  reddish  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  five  grains  of 
nearly  black  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo* 
sitionfyiz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, •  2.130 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  tnaaganeae,  and  phosphates,       •        -  1 .321 

Carbonate  of  lime,      ••#••••••  1.047 

Kagoesiai  ••.♦•.••••  ^tdt 
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Salpburic  acidf ..*.  .08  7 

PoUsh,  .126 

Soda,  .043 

Silica, .145 

6.U6 

The  air^dried  soil  lost  2.85  per  cent  of  moiature  at  400^  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  followiBg  composiiian: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,                7.075 

Alamina, 3.766 

Oxide  of  iron,             3.110 

Carbonate  of  lime, .172 

Magnesia,           -....•....  .435 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         .•••...  .096 

Phosphoric  acid, .146 

Snlphuric  acid, •-  .103 

PoUsh,                .146 

Soda, .046 

Sand  and  insolnble  silicates,        ••«....  86.346 

100.438 

No,  763 — Soil.  Labeled  "  Virgin  sail  from  the  woods  on  the  suthcar- 
honiferous  Umestone  formaUon.  Primitive  forest  growthy  large  oakSj 
^c;four  miles  north  of  CampheUsviUe^  Taylor  county ^  Kentucky. ^^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  dark  buff-grey  color.  The  coarse  seiye  remoTed 
from  it  some  ferruginous  and  quartzose  fragments.  Washed  with  water 
it  left  78.63  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.y  of  which  all  but  9.50  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted 
of  small  fragments  of  fossils  and  rounded  ferruginous  and  quartzose 
particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  four  and  a  half 
grains  of  dark-hroum  extract^  dried  at  21 2^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition^  Tiz: 

Grmms^ 

Organic  and  volatile  niatleri, *      -  •  tJBTQ 

Atumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  man^aoeae,  and  pfaoephalei|       -        *  I.IM 

Carbonate  of  liniB, »        *        •        .  jfi^ 

Msgneaia^  *       ...        * ,1^ 
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Sulphuric  acid, .046 

Potash, .126 

Soda,          - .047 

Silica, .033 

4.664 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.425  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  con^osition : 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,        .....••  6.816 

Alumina,    ...- 2.630 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.910 

Carbonate  of  lime, .122 

Magnesia,  -----,---.•  .423 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •        -        *        •        •        -        *  .120 

Phosphoric  acid, .106 

Sulphuric  acid,  -... .067 

Potash, .126 

Soda, .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 87.330 

Loss, .400 

100.000 

Of  these  two  soils,  the  first  is  slightly  more  fertile  than  the  other. 

TRIMBLE  COUNTT. 

No.  764 — Soil.     Labeled  ^^Virgin  soil,  Henry  Tyris^  farm,  a  quarter 

of  a  mile  east  of  Bedford.    Primitive  forest  growth^  beech,  poplar, 

white  oak,  hickory  and  blue  ash.     Over  the  magnesian,  earthy  and 

eherty  beds  of  the  Upper  Silurian  formation.     Trimble  county yKen-^ 

tucky.^' 

^ji^The  dried  soil  is  of  a  light  buff-grey  color.     It  is  in  a  state  of  very 

fine  division.     Contains  a  little  charcoal.    Washed  with  water  it  left 

73.  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &;c.,  of  which  all  but  1.10  per  cent,  passed 

through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of  small 

ronnded  quartzose  grains,  with  a  very  few  of  hyaline  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  left  more  than  three  grains  of  brown 
extract,  dried  at  212^  F*,  which  had  the  Mowing  campasitim,  viz: 
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Grains. 

Organic  and  rolatile  matters^ 1.217 

.llumina,  oxides  of  iron  andmaDgmneae,  and  phoaphatea,        •        •  .714 

Carbonate  of  lime»       •-......•  .969 

Magnesia, .099 

Sulphuric  acid, .079 

Potash. .047 

.Soda, .003 

iSilica, .260 

3.382 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.50  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^  F.;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 4.30S 

Alumina, 2.530 

Oxide  of  iron, ]  980 

'  /arbjnale  of  lime,      --..•.....  .320 

liagnesia, -...  .232 

1/rown  oxide  of  manganese, .170 

}*hospboric  acid,           .........  ,089 

Sulphuric  acid,    -..•.•-...  .033 

I'otash, .213 

lk>da, .047 

Hand  and  insoluble  silicates,         •        - 90.195 

100.127 

No.  765 — Soil-  Labeled  ^^Soilfrem  an  old  fields  Henry  Tf/ris"  farm; 
(sante  locality  as  the  last;)  forty  to  fifty  years  in  cultivation;  notely- 
ing  tvastCf  and  haM  been  for  several  years.  Trimble  county.  Ecu- 
tuckyr 

Dried  soil  darker  colored  than  the  preceding;  (grey-ochreons;  like  a 
(:Qb«soiL)  A  few  fragments  of  chert,  quartz,  and  ferruginous  mineral 
'■  ^ere  removed  from  it  by  the  coarse  seive.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  8007  per  cent,  ot fine  sand^  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.87  per  cent 
]iassed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  Coarser  person  consist- 
ed of  dull  rounded  particles  of  ferruginous  mineral,  with  very  few  of 
dear  and  yellow  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  ohiigod  with  carbcmio  a^cid,  ea;9oup*tar^iuoaBiahalf  grmni 


wa*a 


of  huff  t^racty  dried  at   212^  R,  which  had  the  following  com- 
positionjyvLi 

Grains, 
Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -        •  •        .        .        .  0.67(> 

Aluauoa,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        •  .33  i 

Carbonate  of  lime, .87:> 

Magnesia, .14  5 

Sulphuric  acid, .ll.> 

Potash, .05:> 

Soda, .04J 

Silica,  • .200 

Loss, .064 

2.49:) 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  2*45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400"^  F.;  dricil 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  foUowing  composition: 

Organip  and  volatile  matters, 3.434 

Alumina,             ••  2.996 

Oxide  of  iron, 2.890 

Carbonate  of  lime, .220 

Magnesi<\, .291 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         -        -        •        •        •        -        •  .170 

Phosphoric  aeid,          •        -        --        .        .        .-.        .  ,096 

Sulphuric  acid, .020 

Potash,                .152 

Soda,                  .049 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .......  89.920 

100.237 

No.  766 — Sub-soil.  Labeled  ^^  Sub-soil  from,  the  same  old  fitldj  foriff 
to  fifty  years  in  cultivation^  ^c,  ^c.  Trimble  county,  Kentucky. ^^ 
Dried  soil  lighter  colored  than  the  preceding,  (slightly  lighter  thaii 
No.  7C4,  and  not  so  yellowish  as  No.  765,  which  looks  more  like  a  sub* 
soil  than  this  does.)  The  coarse  seive  removed  from  it  some  small  ar* 
gular  fragments  of  ferruginous  sandstone.  Washed  with  water  it  leit 
75.53  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  2.83  per  cent,  was 
fine  enough  to  go  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  portion  coi  - 
sisted  mainly  of  dull,  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of  h}  • 
aUne  quarts. 
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One  thoasand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sab-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  mare  than  three  ffrains  of 
Ught-buf  extracty  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compon- 
iioTiy  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.680 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       -        -  .403 

Carbonate  of  lime,               1.630 

Magnesia, •.-.  .090 

Snlphttric  acid,            -- --  .071 

Potash, .041 

Soda, .0J7 

Silica, .807 

3.029 

The  air*dried  sub-soil  gave  up  2.426  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400^ 
F.,  dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  compmUon: 

Organic  and  volatile  ma^rs,        •        -        -.•        -        -        •  5.136 

Alumina, -        -         --        •  3.470 

Oxide  of  iron, «.640 

Carbonate  of  lime, .170 

Magnesia, .294 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,         •                 •        -        •        -        «-  .245 

Phosphoric  acid, .079 

Sulphuric  acid,    •--.•-•••-  .015 

PoUsh, ,181 

Soda, .028 

Saad  and  insoluble  silicates,         •.....•  90.160 

100.418 

UNION  OOUNTT. 

No.  767 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^Soil  from  Casey^s  creek,  on  the  east  ride 
of  the  road;  Murray's  farm.  Coal  Measures.  Union  county,  Een- 
tuckyr 

Dried  soil  mouse-colored.  Washed  with  water  it  left  82.97  per  cent 
of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  hat  1.80  per  cent,  passed  through  the 
finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  is  principally  small  rounded 
ferruginous  particlea 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soU,  digested  t(x  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  w^  nearly  two  grains  of  ydlat^ 
ish-grey  extract,  dried  »t  \\2^  f.,  which  had  the  following  composition: 
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Grains, 

Organie  and  volatile  matters, 0.617 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        •        •  .200 

Carbonate  of  lime, .730 

Magnesia.  -----------  .123 

Sulphuric  acid» .063 

Potash, .033 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .117 

1.928 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.50  per  cent  of  moisture^  at  400°  F.; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  ioUowing  compodition  viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.720 

Alumina,             3.466 

Oxide  of  iron,              -  2.920 

Carbonate  of  lime,      .----"..-.  .624 

Magnesia,           .--• .630 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,          • .960 

Phosphoric  acid, --  .196 

Sulphuric  acid, .067 

Potash,                .133 

Soda, .104 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, t7.610 

100.319 

No-  768 — Sub-soil.    Lahded  ^^Suh-snl  or  day^  near  the  salt  wells,  on 

the  Bald  Sill  fault;  Holland  Lick*     Coal  Measures.     Union  county, 

Kei  tucky^^ 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  dark  buff-grey  color. 

Dried  at  212''  F.,  it  lost  1.3Q  per  cent  of  moisture  and  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters,                2.309 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        -  3.910 

Carbonate  of  lime,               .690 

Magnesia,       ' .466 

Sulphuric  acid, .124 

Chlorine,             *        "        "        ' -080 
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Potash,  .188 

Soda,  .213 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicatesa 92.120 

too*uoo 

No*  769 — Soil.  Lahehd^^  Soil  from  remarkable  J!at^  po^i-oak  glades. 
Coal  Measures^     Union  county^  KentuclffJ'^ 

Soil  of  alight  grey-bulT  color.  In  cloddy  lumps.  SiRed  out^  ffith 
the  coarse  seive,  i=ome  rounded  ferrugitious  concretioos  of  the  size  of 
a  laige  white  rans!ard  seed  and  a  small  pebble  of  milky  quartz. 
Washed  with  water  it  left  fi2.20  per  cent  of  fine  sand^  &a,  of  which 
all  but  11.47  per  cent  passed  through  the  fine  bolting-cloth.  This 
coarser  portion  conbisted  of  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  some  of 
hyaline^  niilkyj  and  red  quartz. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  Boilj  digested  for  twenty  days 
in  water  chained  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  a  grmn  of  yeUGte* 
ish-ffreff  extract^  dried  at  212°  F*,  which  had  the  following  composi- 
tion^ viz: 

Organic  and  volatile  raatters,        --*,-,.  0.333 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  »nd  manganese,  and  phosphateSp       -         -  .190 

Carbonate  of  lime,               ,         -        *  _q39 

Mftgneaia,            ,---.•••-_  054 

Sulphuric  acid,             *-*- ,016 

Potasb, ,         .         -         .         .  ^057 

Soda, .056 

StUca,         *         ^        ^ *        ,         -  j3[ 

The  air-dried  soil,  lost  3.50  per  cent  of  moishire  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  vqUtile  matters, »         *  3,333 

Alumina,    -         -         -         -         ^         -         ^         -         -         -         -  -1.290 

Oxide  of  iron,     -         ^         r         ^         ?         -         -         -         ..         -  6.365 
Carbonate  of  lime,  a  trace* 

Magnesia,  - -p        *        -        *        _.  ^541 

Brown  oxMe  of  manganese,          - t  ,495 

Phoapboricacid,           ..-,*-,•-  ,lfif 

Sulphuric  acid^ -076 
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Potash,       .        *        * .231 

Soda,          ...        * .til 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,                  85.330 

Loss, .066 

100.000 

The  soil,  being  remarkably  deficient  in  lime,  would  no  doubt  b© 
much  benefited  by  its  application^  or  that  of  calcareous  marl. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

No.  770 — Soil.  Labeled  ^^  Virgin  soil^from  woodBj  on  the  Spirifer^  Or- 
this  and  LeptcBua  beds  of  the  blue  limestone  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
formation.  Stephen  0.  BrowrCs  farm,  Pleasant  Grove  settlement. 
Primitive  forest  growth,  large  tallow  poplar  and  beech.  Washington 
county,  Keniuckg.'^ 

Dried  soil  of  a  yellowish,  light-umber  color.  Washed  with  water  it 
left  85.83  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &o.,  of  which  all  but  3.97  per  cent, 
passed  through  the  fine  bolting-^cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consisted  of 
rounded  ferruginous  particles 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  containing  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  six  and  a  half 
grains  of  brown  extract,  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters,        -.**...  1.660 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,       •        -  1.310 

Carbonate  of  lime,  •        -        -        •        -        •        --  3.347 

Magnesia,  .......-.•  .143 

Sulphuric  acid, .033 

Potash,  •         •        -  .203 

Soda,  .083 

Silica, .131 

6.760 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  5.05  per  cent,  of  moisture  at  400°  F.j  dried 
at  which  t.emperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters, 7.763 

Alumina, 3.790 

Oxide  of  iron, -        -  3.930 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -  .636 

Magnesia,  - .333 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese,     ••••-•-*  .495 
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Phosphoric  acid,     -.-- .488 

Sulphuric  acid,        -...-....-  .084 

Potosh, .231 

Soda, .050 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 82.190 

Loss,  040 

100.000 

No.  771 — Soil.  Lahded  ^^Same  soily  from  afield  fifty  years  or  more 
in  ctdtivationy  (a  field  cleared  by  Gen.  Walton);  Stephen  C. Browns 
farm.  Pleasant  Grove  setllementy  Washington  county^  Kentucky^  4*c." 

Color  of  the  dried  soil  somewhat  lighter,  and  more  buff,  than  that 
of  the  preceding.  The  coarse  eeive  removed  from  it  a  few  iragments 
of  fermgiDOUS  saodstonc.  Washed  with  water  it  left  79.23  per  ceut 
of  sand  &c  j  of  which  all  but  7*43  per  ceut*  passed  throDgh  the  finest 
bolting-clotk  This  portion  consisted  of  Email  rounded  ferrugioous 
particles* 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  more  than  three  and  &  half 
grdm  of  grcfj-buf  extract^  dried  at  212^  F-;  which  had  the  following 
composUion^  viz : 

Graiits. 
Organic  and  Yolatile  Toattera,         -----..  0*853 

Alumina,  ox\dt&  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  pbosphates*        -        -  .S53 

Carbonate  of  lime, ._.  2,170 

Magnesiaj  --*--,-.*-**  ,090 

Sulphuric  acid,    ----------  ,0g7 

Potash, ,173 

Soda, *,.--.  ,013 

Silica, -'•**.  ,123 

3,712 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.555  percent  of  moisture,  at  400''  F*;  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  bad  the  following  compomiion: 
Organic  and  volatile  mait^rfl,        «...-.<  B,BZ5 

Alumina, -_.-.  4.5IS 

Oxide  of  iroHi      -         -         -        -        -        -         -        -        -        •  4.14& 

Carbonate  of  limCp      .-_**•-*_  .396 

Magnesia,  - ,833 

Brown  oxide  of  manganeae, *  ,ifO 
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Phosphoric  acid, ,446 

Sulphuric  acid»    .--.. .067 

Potash, .191 

Soda, .011 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 83.940 

Loss, .002 

100.000 

Na  772 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  "  Sab-soil  from  the  same  old  fields  fifty 

years  or  more  in  cultivation.     Stephen  C.  Brown* 8  farm.  Pleasant 

Grove  settlement^  Washington  county^  Kentucky^  4*^" 

Color  of  the  dried  sub-soil  still  more  buff  and  lighter  than  the  last 

Washed  with  water  it  left  73.93  per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which 

all  but  6.37  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.     This 

coarser  portion  cousisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  to  it  nearly  two  grains  of  light 
greyish-brown  extract^  dried  at  212^  F.,  which  had  the  following  compo- 
sition: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 0.383 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,        -        •  .080 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.130 

Magnesia,  ----- .037 

Sulphuric  acid, .-..  .022 

Potash, .036 

Soda, .066 

Silica, .113 

1.865 
The  air-dried  sub-soil  lost  3.45  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F. ; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition: 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.340 

Alumina,    ------.-•--  4.665 

Oxide  of  iron, -  4.386 

Carbonate  of  lime, -        -        -  .222 

Magnesia, .308 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, .346 

Phosphoric  acid, .346 
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Sulphuric  acid, .041 

Potash, *.  .160 

Soda,          -. .038 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 86.175 

Loss,           -.-., .074 

100.000 

The  influence  of  the  fifty  years  cultivation  of  the  old  field,  is  evi- 
dently shown  in  the  above  analyses,  every  ingredient  of  the  soil  having 
been  diminished,  except  the  alumina  and  oxide  of  iron,  sand  and 
insoluble  silicates.     The  sub-soil  is  not  as  rich  as  the  surface  soil. 

No.  773 — Soil.  Labeled  '^Virgin  soil;  Wm.  Lyrdcn^s  woods pasfvrCy 
south-west  side  of  Beech  fork  of  Salt  river.  Loiver  Silurian  forma- 
tion.    Washington  county^  Kentucky.^'* 

Dried  soil  of  a  greyish-buff  color.  Washed  with  water  it  left  77.47 
per  cent,  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but  3.40  per  cent  passed 
through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.  This  coarser  portion  consists  of  small 
rounded  ferruginous  concretions,  with  a  few  of  chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soil,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  nearly  four  grains  of  reddish- 
brown  extract^  dried  at  212  F.,  which  has  the  (ollomng  composttion,yiz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters,        -        : 1.170 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        *  .650 

Carbonate  of  lime, 1.617 

Magnesia, .094 

Sulphuric  acid,    .---- .046 

Potash, .218 

Soda, .040 

Silica, .148 

The  air-dried  soil  lost  3.30  per  cent  otnwisiure  at  400°  F.j  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition ; 

Organic  and  volatjle  matters,         .,,-*-*  4*576 

Alumioa,    - -        *         •         -  9.440 

Oxide  of  iron,     ^         :*        -        -         ^         -         *        -•       -        -  ^990 

Carbonate  of  lime,       .--•*.-*-  .382 

Magnesia, »        .        ,        •         .  ,338 

Brown  oiide  of  manganese,          -.-,.-•  ,170 

Phosphoric  acid,          *_-•.-***  .196 
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Sulphuric  acid, -067 

Potash, -        -         -   .     -  .154 

Soda, .021 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates,          .......  87.410 

Loss, .266 

100.000 

No.  774 — Soil.     Labeled  ''Same  soil,  from  an  old  field,  fifty  years  in 

cuUivaiion;  Wm.  LyvtorCs  farm;  south-west  side  of  Beech  fork  of 

Stlt  river.     Washington  county,  Kentucky,  ^*c." 

Dried  soil  of  a  grey ish-bufi  color  lighter  than  that  of  the  preceding. 
Washed  out  of  it  69.07  per  cent  of  fine  sand,  &c.,  of  which  all  but 
5.43  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  bolting-cloth.    This  coarse 
portion  consisted  of  small  rounded  ferruginous  particles,  with  a  few  of 
chert. 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  soU,  digested  for  a  month  in 
water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  less  than  three  and  a  half 
grains  of  brownish  extract,  dried  at  212°  F.,  which  had  the  following 
composition,  viz: 

Grains. 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 1.070 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,         -        •  .497 

Carbonate  of  lime,         •...•...-  .387 

Magnesia, JOO 

Sulphuric  acid,      --..--.•-•  .066 

Potash, .034 

Soda, *032 

Silica, .131 

2.306 
The  air-dried  soil  lost  2.15  per  cent  of  moisture,  at  400^  F.,  dried 
at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatile  matters, 3.066 

Alumina,             3.016 

Oxide  of  iron,              3.390 

Carbonate  of  lime, .222 

Magnesia, .844 

Brown  oxide  of  manganese, ,176 

Phosphoric  acid,          -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -        -  .161 

Sulphuric  acid,             -.---.....  ^069 
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Potash, .131 

Soda, .036 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.070 

Loss,           .-., .842 

100.000 

No.    775 — Sub-soil.     Labeled  ^^ Sub-soil  of  the  same  old  fidd^  fifty 

years  in  cultivation;  Wm.  Lynion^s  farnij   ^c.,  4rc.    Washinglon 

county,  Kentuclcyy 

Dried  sub-soil  of  a  greyish-bufF  color,  lighter  than  that  of  the  two 
preceding.  Washed  out  of  it  66.70  per  cent  of  Jine  sand,  irc^,  of 
which  all  but  3.97  per  cent,  passed  through  the  finest  boltiDg-cIoth. 
This  coarser  portion  consisted  principally  of  rounded  ferruginous  parti- 
cles, with  a  few  of  chert 

One  thousand  grains  of  the  air-dried  sub-soil,  digested  for  a  month 
in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  gave  up  a  little  more  than  a  grain 
cmd  a  half  of  grey-buff  extract,  dried  at  212*^  F.,  which  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition,  viz: 

Grtmi, 
Organio  and  volatile  matters,       -        -        -        •        •        -        -  0.630 

Alumina,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  phosphates,      -        -  .450 

Carbonate  of  lime,  ...•-•..  .187 

Magnesia, .066 

Sulphuric  acid, .--.  ,046 

Potabh,  .037 

Soda, .038 

Silica,  187 

1.640 

The  air-dried  sub-Boil  lost  2.89  per  cent  of  moisture  at  400°  F,; 
dried  at  which  temperature  it  has  the  following  composition  : 

Organic  and  volatiie  matlerSr -  *'S94 

Alumina, 3.5fi5 

Oxide  or  iron,              3.440 

Carbonate  of  lime,                -.*,.,_.  .145 

Magnesia,            --*..*-*,*  ,445 

Brown  oxJde  of  mangancBe,          •         *         ,        ^        *        -         -  JTO 

Phosphoric  acid, ,        *        .        ^  ,lffl 
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Sulphuric  acid, .077 

Potash, .128 

Soda,                    .062 

Sand  and  insoluble  silicates, 89.020 

100.000 

The  remarks  appended  to  the  preceding  set  of  soils  apply  pretty 
fully  to  these  also. 

WOODFORD   COUNTy. 

No.  776 — ^Limestone.  Labeled  '^Lowest  rock  in  the  blvff  at  Shrffock^s 
ferry;  Kentucky  river;  Versailles  road;  Woodford  county,  Ken" 
tucky.    Lower  Silurian  formationJ*^ 

A  greyish  drab-colored,  fine  granular  limestone;  homogeneous  in 
structure;  with  no  appearance  of  fossils  in  the  specimen  analyzed. 
Under  the  lens  appearing  to  be  made  up  of  pretty  pure,  fine,  crystal* 
line  grains.     Powder  yellowish-white. 

Specific  gravity,        .---...-        2.655 

Dried  at  212^  F.,  the  powdered  rock  lost  0.40  per  cent  of  moisture. 

Composition,  dried  at  212°  F. — 

Carbonate  of  lime,           •        •  59.86  «—  33.59  per  cent,  of  Lime. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,   -        •  36.64  ■>■  17.44  per  cent,  of  Magmriaf 
Alumina,  oxides  of  iron    and 

manganese,  and  phosphates^  .98 

Sulphuric  acid,        -        -        •  .16 

Potash,            •        •        -        •  .40 

Soda, .08 

Silex  and  insoluble  silicates,     -  2.48 

100.60 
A  pretty  pure  magnesian  limestone^  which  proinises  to  be  a  durable 
building  material;  resembles,  in  composition,  the  building  stone  from 
Grimes'  and  the  neighboring  quarries  in  Fg^yette  county,  on  the  Ken- 
tucky river. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL  GEOLOGICAL  REPORT 


OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE 


SURVEY  OF  KENTUCKY, 
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M 


FOR  THE  YEAR  1857, 


BY 


SIDN^EY     S.     LYON, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  ASSISTANT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

0BSEEVATI0N8  OK  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  TOPOGRAPHY  OP  GBEENUP  COUNTY. 

In  my  previous  report  on  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Kentucky  confided  to  my  direction,  the  observations  of 
Greenup  county  were  set  forth  to  the  extent  they  had  been  made  up 
to  that  time. 

During  the  present  season,  corps  No.  3,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Edward  Mylotte,  has  extended  the  field  work.  The  topography  and 
geography  of  that  county  has  been  completed,  except  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  county,  including  only  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  longer  branches  of  Tygert's  creek.  The  topographical 
work  has  been  extended  also  across  Garter  county,  east  of  Little  Sandy 
river,  as  well  as  some  distance  into  Lawrence  county.  For  the  extent 
and  completeness  of  this  work,  I  refer  to  the  map  of  the  survey  ac- 
companying this  part  of  my  report 

The  observations,  on  the  eastern  coal  and  iron  region  made  last  year 
were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  in  such  close  connection,  as  to  war- 
rant any  safe  general  conclusions.  The  observations  for  the  strati- 
graphical  and  geological  features  of  this  district  have  been  very  much 
extended  during  the  present  season,  and  a  few  deductions  of  a  general 
character  are  here  presented. 

1.  That  the  margin  of  the  Eastern  Coal-field  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
west,  nearly  coincided  with  the  ridge  of  high  land  dividing  the  waters 
of  Tygert's  and  Kinniconick  creeks;  and  on  the  north  the  margin  line 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Scioto  river  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  river. 

2.  That  the  disturbing  forces,  operating  during  the  deposition  of  the 
carboniferous  formation  of  Greenup  and  Carter  counties  acted  with 
very  great  energy  along  this  margin,  and  that  it  was  sustained  nearly 
at  the  level  of  the  water  of  the  then  existing  sea,  during  the  whole 
carboniferous  period. 

3.  That  the  greatest  subsidence  occurred  to  the  south-ec^st  and  souths 
west,  from  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy. 
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4.  That  the  sea  bottom,  at  the  period  immediately  succeeding  each 
subsideDce,  was  very  unequal,  and  waving,  making  long  troughs  and 
ridges  alternately;  and  that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  this  condition 
existed  at  every  subsidence,  with,  however,  this  difference — the  ridges 
of  one  period  seldom  agreeing  with  those  of  the  period  immediately 
preceding  it,  and  not  unfrequently  the  ridges  of  one  period  lie  diagon* 
ally  across  the  waves  of  the  preceding  one. 

5.  That  as  these  periods  of  depression,  and  upheaval,  succeeded 
each  other,  the  rushing  currents  of  water  frequently  wasted  and  car- 
ried away  part  of  a  bed  and  deposited  the  wasted  materials  in  another 
place. 

6.  That  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  several  beds  of  iron 
stones,  was  one  of  general  submergence,  proved  by  the  continuity  of 
the  beds  over  wide  areas. 

7.  The  character  of  the  beds  were  much  modified  by  the  cunents, 
sometimes  transporting  and  mixing  sand,  and  other  transported  mate- 
rials, with  the  ferruginous  deposits,  and  sometimes  sweeping  the  beds 
previously  formed,  either  entiidy  away,  or  leaving  them  merely  in 
holes  and  pockets,  formed  by  the  inequalities  of  the  original  sea 
bottom. 

8.  That  the  final  upheaving  force,  by  which  these  measures  were 
raised  to  the  position  they  now  occupy,  many  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  present  seas,  produced  by  lines  of  fracture^  along  which 
the  course  of  the  larger  streams  was  determined,  as  well  as  a  majority 
of  the  branches  and  drains,  notwithstanding  the  immense  denudation, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  branch,  or  stream,  has  been  produced 
alone  by  the  wasting  force  of  running  water. 

9.  That  tbe  forces  produdng  the  final  elevation  of  the  GoiGd  Meas- 
ures of  Greenup  and  Garter  counties,  acting  in  lines  of  unequal  force, 
has  raised  the  high  lands  between  the  larger  streams  into  ridges  of 
curved  and  bent  rocks,  and  associate  materials — abrnys  making  the 
dividing  ridge-  between  parallel  streams  higher  firom  tiie  bed  of  the 
stnam  to  the  top  of  <^  ridge,  than  the  thickness  of  the  rocks,  &c^ 
composing  the  ridge ;  the  height  of  the  hills  always  exceeding  the 
thickness  of  the  rocks,  by  the  amount  of  the  dip  of  the  rocks  from 
the  center  of  the  top  of  the  hill  to  the  bed  of  the  stream;  Further- 
more, the  waves  producing  the  main  i^nd  subordinate  ridges,  have  been 
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ttrosaed  by  a  fofoe  which  has  thrown  Ae  great  hills  into  waves  of  great- 
er or  less  length.  This  last  force  appears  generally  to  have  crossed 
the  lines  of  the  first  waves  nearly  at  right  angles.  In  a  few  instances, 
instead  of  waves  and  andolations,  ianlts  have  been  produced.  It  is  to 
the  efifect  of  these  two  lines  of  undolatory  motions,  that  are  to  be 
traced  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  country — the  ^^  low 
giq[>s;"  at  which  places  the  main  ridges  are  nearly  severed,  sometimes 
bent  down,  and  sometimes  broken  by  a  fault;  in  which  one  side  of 
tiie  gap  appears  to  hold  the  normal  height  of  the  ridge,  while  the  other 
side  has  fallen  towards  the  gap,  from  75  to  300  feet.  The  fiuilts  are 
the  exception,  the  waving  and  bent  stratification  is  the  rule. 

From  a  careful  oonaderation  of  the  preceding  propositions,  it  wUi 
be  seen  that  each  hill  and  valley  of  this  country  becomes  in  itself  a 
special  study.  There  are  a  few  rules  which  have  been  found  usaftil  in 
the  investigation  of  this  country.  If  the  measures  are  not  exposed, 
there  are  in  them  several  beds  of  alternately  soft  and  hard  materials, 
marking  the  hills  with  a  succession  of  benches.  The  line  of  dip,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  is  with  the  line  of  the  creeks  and  valleys.  The  dip 
is  also  nearly  always  from  the  centre  of  the  ridges  towards  the  valleys. 
Pine  trees  universally  mark  the  debris  of  coarse  sandstones.  Spruoe 
and  hemlock  locally  marks  the  millstone  grit  Chestnut  oak  always 
marks  heavy  deposits  of  clay.  These  characteristics  have  a  local  appli- 
cation, and  will  hold  good  in  the  Coal  Measures  of  Greenup  and  Carter 
counties. 

The  sandstones  at  the  top  of  the  Knobstone  formation  produces  pine. 
The  next  sandstone  in  the  ascending  series,  producing  this  tree,  is  the 
mass  over  the  coal  at  Clinton  Furnace,  and  upper  bed  at  Ashland.  Hie 
third  sandstone,  in  ascending  order,  marked  by  pine,  is  the  sandstone 
over  the  bed  called  the  limestone  ore  of  Laurel,  Steam  and  Caroline 
Furnaces.  There  is  still  another  sandstone  marked  by  its  belt  of  pine 
trees.  This  last  lies  high  in  the  hills,  and  has  been  observed  in  but 
few  places.  A  small  point  of  a  ridge  at  the  head  of  Key's  <»reek,  on 
the  rounded  hill  south  of  the  Pike,  near  Mr.  Scott's,  on  the  highest 
pointe  at  the  head  of  Stinson's  creek,  in  the  viciniiy  of  Carcdiae  Fur- 
nace, and  at  the  head  of  Indian  credc,  are  the  only  places  where  this 
member  has  been  noticed. 
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STBATIOaAPBIOAL  ABEANOBMINT  AUD  EQUlVAIiENT  BEDS  OF  BIFFEBEm  LO- 

CAUTISB. 

The  following  sectiooB  will  partially  exhibit  the  changes  in  equiya- 
lent  members,  and  may  serve  as  the  key  by  which  the  beds  of  ore  may 
be  traced  along  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and  sought  for  in  then*  tme 
geological  horizon.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  character 
of  the  ores  and  associated  materials  are  much  changed,  even  in  incon- 
siderable distances.  The  horizontal  place  of  a  given  bed  is,  also,  much 
modified  fix>m  a  given  locality.  On  descending  a  branch  the  bed  is 
found  to  descend  with  the  line  of  the  valley.  It  may  be  expected 
that  the  bed  will  be  found  occupying  a  higher  position  on  ascending 
the  same  valley.  Further,  as  the  line  of  stratification  curves  with  the 
line  of  the  sag  of  the  ridges^  so  the  ore  beds  are  also  depressed  with 
the  rocks  between  which  they  lie. 


JTo. 

1. 

Section  of  ths  measureiat  EenUm  Furnace. 

1 

^^ 

1 

i 

460 

29 

Covered  space. 

m 

O  O      0  0  0 

87 

6 

SctUered  patches  of  kidnej  ore. 
Micaceous  safidstone  and  tsodj  shales. 

1    1 

m 

6 

1  1  I 

12 
23 

■~T 

Sandstone  beds  used  in  building  furnace  stack. 

Bed  of  dar,  probably  the  waste  of  clay  slate. 

Top  hill  "Block  o^."  Soft,  with  light  colored  ockreoaa  specks. 

Corered  space,  probably,  slate  and  shales. 

1    1 

»ii 

6 

1     i     1 

1      1 

UlH 

7 
IS 

wr 

0  o  o  o  o 

"  Little  Block"  ore,  4  to  6  inches  thick. 

0      0   O   0 

Spac«»  with  shale. 

" 

■MLX 

1    .    1 

•<  Rough  Block,*'  9  to  18  inches  thick. 

Via 

5 

Ssndy  shales. 

1      1 

919 

1 

8 

1 

<«  Hearth  Rock*'  beds. 

8r 

11 

1    1    1 

l6 

11 

SiT 

7 

9 

and  Kenton  rurnaces. 

f  ■  1   1 

1    1 

ass 

i-     U      t- 

t-     L. 

Sobcarbooiferomi  lime8toiie< 

t-      i-      L. 

^ff■ 

1    1    1 

^8 

Xnob  ff^stone  and  shale,  equiralent  to  the  rock«  of  TrtftleCt 

1   1 

10 
0 

and  Kinnicooick  creeks. 
Base  of  furnace  stack,  resting  on  Snobstone  beds. 

1  1   1 

■'1 

Bed  of  White  Oak  CTMk. 
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No.  ft.    Sedum  (^  the  mwiurei  equivaleni  to  thoie  at  KnUtm  Furnace  ae  eeen  ai 
Laurel  Furnace.     See  map  qf  Greenup  county  for  relative  poeitian  of  placee. 
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Top  of  hills.    The  vpper  89  feet  local ;  capping  only  a  few  of 

the  hillB. 
Corered  space,  probably  clajs.    Timber,  ohestnat  oak. 

Dark  argillaceoQS  shales,  varying  fit>m  4  to  30  feet 
Sandstone,  fine  grained.    This  rock  is  local,  and  yaries  from 

a  few  inches  in  thickness,  to  25  or  30  ieet  thick,  frequently 

pebbly. 
Dark  clay,  from  1  to  30  feet. 
Limestone  ore.    Bdur  Bank, 
Coal  1  inch  to  4  inches  thick. 
Under  clav,  from  1  to  4  feet  thick. 
Slope,  with  shale  and  sandstone  at  base,  firoa  1  to  10  feet  thick. 


Place  of  Red  and  Buck  Smiik  Bmnke. 
Top  of  bench,  probably  sandstone. 

Clay  bed. 
Sandy  shales. 
Hard  sandstonfi. 
Sandjr  and  clay  shales. 
CUybed. 


Sandy  shales^ 


Bed  of  flag  stone. 

Black  clay  shale  4  to  5  feet. 

Shaley  sandstones  16  feet. 

Soft  coarse  sandstone,  eqairalent  to  the  bed  need  at  Raccoon 

Furnace  for  bosh  stone. 
Lower  part  strdngly  marked  by  oblique  lines  of  deposition. 

Drab  micacions  sandy  shales. 

Thin  bed  3  to  5  inches— sandy,  kidney  and  block  ores. 

Drab,  ssndy,  micacions  and  clay  shalesr  alternating. 
Covered  space. 
Drab  sandy  shales. 

Hearthstone  bed  of  Laurel  Fomaoe,  equiralent  bed  «std  ai 

Raccoon  Furnace  for  hearth  rock. 
Lower  part  shaley  sandstone. 

Lowest  ore  bed  known  at  Laurel  Fumaot. 
Rough  blocks,  and  generally  sandy. 


Shaley  ssndstone  i^d  shales. 
Sandstone. 


«Thls  took  has  been  wed  ibrbeartlu 
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1       1       1 
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4 

FlAfitoa«f ,  Udn  beded»  9  to  6  Inchei  ifaiok. 

1        r 

65 

1        1        1 

SftDditoni^. 

0 

Top  of  »uck,  L*urtl  Furaiee, 

10 

-T-'r^ 

ID 

Thin  beded  bmrd  iuidatoiie. 

16 

6 

7 

Six  feet  ledge.                                                                        , 

J» 

ScTeu  feet  Iedg«. 

31 

8 

Eight  feet  ledge. 

40 

1 

9 

Nine  fe«t  ledge. 

50 

1 

10 

1 

Lowest  rock  mn  M  Laurel,  50  feet  below  the  top  of  tf&ck. 

Prob&ble  equir&U&t  of  ttio  mlllitODe  ^t. 

■■■■ 

LooaUj  &  bed  of  ah&lei  and  emftU  oo&L 

7 

Fire  eUy, 

C-      t-      t- 

T 

t-      L. 

#C1  It  |. ,  na  pKati  1  f ArAtia    1 1  m^tttmi^ 

7 

U     ^     L. 

*See  SacUoDA  14  oa.  13,  1  aad  IG. 


Jfo.  3.     Section  ai  Mticeoon  lurnace,  from  Muctoon  creek  io^serdi  the  northwnt. 
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1       1       1 
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336 

L.      L.      L^ 

45 
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»1 
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30 

«1 

0  0  0  O   0 

le 

O  0  0  o 

1     1     * 

«      1 

lU5 

1   1   1 

41 

le 

1    1    1 

^4 

Fepniginoot  cotiglomermte,  '*poor  ore,"  topof  diTidiiig ridgt 

between  R&ccoon  abd  Alcorn  ere  eke. 

Place  of  fifflettone  ert  Aedf  of  L&ure] ^  Sleun,  and  CwliiM 

FufDacea. 
Covered  ipace,  moiUy  arglUaeeoui  «bale*. 

Sbalej  laodfitOQe  and  clay  beds  txpoaed  at  TripleU*a  baiik. 

CompaDj'a  ore  bnnk,  10  inches  to  5  feet, 

f  Place  of  pdudpal  ore  beds  oi  Rqccdou  and  Btiffaloe  Far040«* 

Thin  beded,  aoft  micaceous  sandatotte. 

BlnfTof  bear  J  aaodatope,  top  and  bottom  thla  beded  ;  mtd^ 
die  of  the  maee  rery  thick  beded^  cumpoacd  of  coatee  aa« 
gular  eand  aod  quarU  pebbles,  marked  b;  fetraginoaa  b^li 
ind  patches. 

liOcaUj  a  thin  coal. 

Covered  epacc ;  soft  bedaj  tnofltl;  argil Uecoui  shales. 


fTbe  borizOQial  poaiiion  occupied  by  cqat talent  ore  beds ^  are  several ly  tbns;  "Er»Tii 
Bank/*  295  feet,  "Company  Bank/*  340  feet,  ''  Tiptoo  Bank,"  3^  feet  AIL  ib<fl«  ««Tfvl 
openiDgt  are  in  one  hill^  and  are  highest  to  the  weat,  or  bead  of  the  creek. 
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4n 


Sandy  ihalas,  part  of  the  bed  mioaceoafei. 
Thick,  obieiirely  beded»  very  soft  sa&deUHie. 

Soft  sandstone,  bedding  well  marked. 

Sandj  shales. 

Sandy,  poor  ore,  6  inches  thick,  (not  worked.) 

ogii 


CoTored  space,  showing  in  soTeral  places.thin  bedded,  raaddj 
sandstones  and  sandy  shales. 


Co«rs«  iiiidsfone,  evenlybeded. 

Hearth  rock  of  Raoooon  Fumsice,  18  inchei  thick. 

Shale. 

Rodk  need  in  constmciton 'of  statk,  19  ineheir  thick,  roiigh 
and  fermginons  when  weathered. 

Sandy  shales,  wiOi  a  few  beds  of  saiidlCD&elnierealat^d. ' 

Locally  clay  band,  with  thin  co<al. 

Thinbeded  soft  sandilone  nnd  shales. 

CoTered  space,  mostly  sandy  shales. 

Sandy  ore,  here  4  inehes,  ^  of  A  mile  east,  18  Inches  thick: 

Sandstone  soft  and  imperfectly  beded*. 

Ash  colored  and  dark  grey  saMy  shales    with  a  few  thin 
seams  of  argillaceous  shale. 

Red  of  carbonate  of  iron. 

Dark  grey  shales,  bed  of  Racoooki  cre^k. 


Rottom  of  pit  8  feet  deef);  bed  of  cheK  and  silicions  ire  oliy, 
resting  on  sub-oarlxmiferons  llmestdne  7 


•See  sections  Nos.  15  and  16. 
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No.  4.     Serium  ai   Steam  Furnace,  /torn  itaek  ia  Oarrin^toH  bank,  iQUthvett' 


Cl&f  iiid  g]«7  ibftle** 


Little  block  ore. 

Clftj  bedf  witb  kidaer  ore,  oreft  not  rc^Lfirlj  bedded » 

Co&ne  iADdfltone    &Dd  cong1omer*.tf|   over  CaniDgton,  or 
"Dnft  Batik  '' 

Cl*|  ov«r  limestone  of*  bed,  from  ooe  locbto  30  feetthk^. 

LimeAtone  ore,   Cirri ogtoo  Bank.    Thfl  ore  b«d  i ariei  U 
thlckcieif  frODi  )j  ioch  to  4  feet  thiok. 


Lvmestone  used  ftj  m  fluxmg  miteHat.     On  the  Steam  Fur 

Dace  lands  it  farlei  m  ibicknefli  from  oae  inch  to  8  feel, 

Clij  bedi  orer  diggings  west  side  of  ridge. 

Cktvered  ipace^  probably  daj  abale. 

Cla;  ihale^,  probably  duplicato  of  the  above. 

Ore  beds,  block  ahd  kidaej,  from  6  to  15  inchee  tbiak,  rm.- 
iug  on  clay  coatainmg  black  carboiiac^oaB  baadf, 

SaodAtoDe- 

Glaj  abnle, 

Sbalesand  abAlej  sandAtode^,  alternatinf  nitb  b«di  of  cap- 
stone from  iS  to  li  inchei  tluck. 

Topof  sandstone  abore  ore  digging*,  called  *' Li ltl«  Block'* 
ore. 

Clay  nnd  inicac^OQi  iaad j  shale,  exposed  in  ntU  In  Ibe  rttid. 

Coal  (?)  dirt,  covered  bj  black  bituminoui  shale. 
Under  cLaj. 

Claj  shale,  with  Intercalated  b^dsof  mnddy  sandy  shal^. 

Sandstone, 

Quarry  ntar  Clerk*s  hnuie. 
Office  door. 
Bed  of  brunch. 


•EquiTalent  to  tb«  main  ore  beds  of  Raccoon  snd  Buffalo^  Fornaces;  and  th«  Buck  Smttk 
ftod  Red  Banks  of  Laurel  Furnace. 

fEqalTalent  to  the  coal  on  IMian  rnn— alsOi  tli«  ooal  %,i  Caiolint  Fumaoa.  ud  Uie 
eoal  of  ClinlOD  Fnnuiee. 


TJPaQHlPdlOAL  REPOET  OF  GEOLOGICAL  SURTET. 
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No.  5.  Section  from  the  west  side  of  Little  Sandy  river,  starting  at  174  feet  of 
section  No.  6,  the  bottom  of  this  section  beirkg  fitted  from  section  taken  on  the 
east  side  of  the  rivei\  at  Dr.  Spalding*  s  coal,  in  first  hill  south  of  GreenupS' 
burg. 


1 

1 

5 

396 

1       1       1 

m 

5 

l_l 

Top  of  hill. 

Coarse  BRodstone,  containing  pebblet  and  ferrtiginottB  bandSt 

•*pot  ore." 

Sandy  shales,  and  oorered  space. 

Hard,  coarse  sandstone,  wealhering  into  small  holes,  "honoy* 
comb  sandstone." 


Shale?  i>nndatone  and  sandj  shales,  with  intercnlated  beds  of 
"  flagdiones." 

Coarse  sandstone,  woathering  into  circular  etvitiet  8  (o  10 
feet  deep. 

Hard  thick  bedded  sandstone. 

Black  bituminous  shale*  o?er  8  Inch  coal. 
Muddy  sandy  shales. 

SaodstoM,  eqniraleni  to  that  at  174  feet,  in  Sec.  No.  C 

CoTCredspaee,  saadj  and  elay  shales  f 

Dove  colored  sandy  shales. 

Bitumicous  shales. 

Coal. 

Sil  icious  under  clay. 

Sandy  acd  elay  shales. 

Sandy  and  clay  riiales,  with  thin  flngstonos  intercalated,  with 

a  thin  coal  at  its  base,  1  to  3  inches  thick. 
Fire  clay,  7  to  10  feet  thick,  (road  way.) 


M 
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No.  6.     8$etion  ecmt  side  of  lAtUe  Sandy  river  starting  at  surfaee  of  pool^ 
8  feet  idfove  low  water  of  the  Ohio  river. 


Tpp  of  hiUi  on  Uf«  •Mt  side  of  Little  Sandy  nr». 

Sandfttone. 

Saodjaludo»stais6d  with  ferrngliioiu  »attor. 
HMTynodftone. 


GoAiM  MudstOBO,  oontainiog  qaarti  peMoa.  eapeoUlly  at 
thojimotioii  of  the  beds;  oontaioiDf  abo  mnch  "p9i»n.** 


Coano  froy  wttdatOBe. 

CoTorodapaiea,  eonpoaod  of  aandy  and  day  skalaa;  €  to  B 
feet  of  aaodatOBe  ezpoaed  at  the  baae  of  the  i 


Soft  aa&datone,  weathering  Into  drcnlar  eavMet.    Eqaha- 
lent  of  rock  at  994  feet,  eectionNo.  5. 

HeaTy  oompaet  laBditeae. 

Black  UHubImm  shale. 
Thin  ooal,  said  io  be  8  incbea  thick. 
ThlB  aairiy  ahalea*  epaoe  partially  ooTcred. 
See  taction  No.  5»  for  details  of  this  spaoe. 
Place  of  174  feet  in  section  No.  6. 


CoTored  spaoe,  prlndpally  shale  and  ^^ey  sandstone,  vllh 
attolfeoalln  thenpperSOfeet    See  sec  No.  5. 

Road  horn  Ghreenqpsbug  to  Bacooofi  Fomace. 
GoTsred  spate,  shaks  and  day. 

in  plaflo^i-vsdge  du^edlsdgit. 


*Tbe  mtUstoRo  grit  afid  sob-Mfbonlfoons  Uinestone  aft  k)oth  9/bm^U 


xurwuMurxuvAii  . 


VAX    Vr   VSVAAniAVAAl  OVAfTOX* 


iVb.  7.     Seeiian  at  Cardine  Fumaee. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

950 

8 

10 

O  0  O  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

940 

8 

J 

40 
10 

JUU 

900 

8 

194 

8 

^ — ■ — f 

5 
91 

189- 

8 

1   1   1 

168 

8 

L.     i- 

10 
10 

8 
8 

t-    t-    t- 

158 

1    1   1 

1   1 

141 

10 
5 

136 

4 
4 

0  0  0  O  0 

0  0  O  0 

0  0  0  0  o 

136 

10 

8 
8 

114 

8 

15 

1     1     1 

99 

16 

36 
37 



83 



: .= 

MM 

"4r 

1    1    1 

10 

1                   =a== 

10 

■M 

Top  of  hiUt  floathwwt  of  the  fbraice— Oie  diWDg  ridge  bo- 
tweon  ladiui  orook,  and  the  bnnchee  omplgrtBg  into  tfao 
Ohio. 


Rough  <«  TVy  liiB  BMb/'  8  to  16  inchee  thiok.  wider  Udbejr 
ore. 

Shalee  end  aandttone. 

CoYored  ipaoe. 

ArgilUceotis  shale. 

Soft  sandatoiie. 

Corered  ipacox  plaoe  of  limeetone  ore,  eadUmeiUiiie. 

Sandstone,  probably  slipped  from  abofV. 
Argillaoeoiis  shale. 
Bedef  flreelayCt) 

Place  of  ore  bed  at  Steam  Fwnaoe,  at  lfi9  fbet  Bee  section 
No.  4i  Eqaivalent  to  the  main  beds  at  ^nfliilee  and  Bae- 
ooon  Furnaces. 


Ore  digi^ngs— no  bed  ibttndt  some  looee  o^  from  ** 
ifttrtX  168  fbet  8  inches^ 

Soft  sandy  shales. 

Clay  bed  at  base  of  «•  bench.*' 

Black  day  bed,  from  9  to  4  feet  thick. 
P2aee  o/  GUnlon  Fumau  Mil(t) 

Shale  beds>  and  ooYered  space. 

Sandstone. 

Black  shales. 
•Goal. 

Under  clay. 

Sandy  shales.    Bed  of  branch  at  stack. 


•EqniTalent  to  the  Star,  Steam,  and  Clinlon  Fumaoeo,  and  Indian  ereek  ooelbeds. 


4Sd  T0P06BAPHI0AL  BEPOBT  OF  OBOIiOOICAL  SOBVET. 

No.  8.     Section  at  Clinton  Furnace* 


1 

2*5" 

1 
a 

~6 
~6 

6 
6 

6 
2 

lo" 

10 
10 

lU 

2 
2 

"2 

~2 

"If 

2 
6 

0 

10 



5 

i 

1 

"4 

8 

8 
8 

8 

4 

"T 

4 
~4 

Top  of  hill  north  of  furnace. 

Red  clay. 

25U 

1       1       1 

8 

T 

2 
5 

4 

22 

2 
G 

i7 

<*  Top  hill*'  sandstone,  8  to  10  feet  thick,  sometimei  fifled 

244 
243 
241 

J__L 

0   0   0   0  0 

cjtj 

with  pebbles,    ilor tson  o/ jnne  Irert . 
"  Top  hill*'  ore,  8  to  15  inches  thick. 
Sandstone. 

Yellow  sand  J  shale. 

23T 

r  rr 

Sandstone. 

Sandy  shales. 

Fopsiliferous  sandstone,  shells  converted  into  lime.  ''Bulari 
itmeftone.** 

Vf\i 

1  ~~\  ~~  1 

189 

-j_  1- 

Sandy  shale. 

Band  of  black  argillaceous  shale. 

167" 

— ^— ^ 

— ■ 

166 

Brownish  red  fire  clay. 

•«  Red  block  ore,**  eqniralent  to  limestone  ore  of  Steam,  Ctro* 
lims  Belie  Fonte,  and    Laurel   Furnaces,  fur ming  the  le- 
called  15  feet  red  streak. 

ViV 

L.      U      L. 

L.      L. 

15i) 

I-      i-      L. 

~\ ; r 

Sandy  shale. 

14!) 

5 

16 

10 

1 
3 

16 

26 

10 
12 

-  -  - 

Band  of  red  clay,  probably  slipped  from  above. 

144 

Whitish  argillaceous  shale. 

Sandy  shale. 

l?H 

Sandj  shale. 

117 

1   1 

Sandstone. 

lU 

1      1      1 

Shaley  sandstone. 

Hi 

iU2 

O  0  O  0 

Kidney,  and  ^baUard  ^tmesfone  or e,'*  8  to  10  inches  fhirk. 

Sandy  shale. 

IBT 

1    1    1 

Sandstone,  18  inches  thick. 
Sandy  shaloi. 

"66 

f  T- 

Sandstone,  one  foot  thick. 

Sandy  shale. 

'                 

43 

r'l 1 

Sandstone. 

32 

Shales. 

^UtUe  Blue  BloeV' 

O   l»   o   o 

Clsy  shale,  roof  of  *'  CZutlon  od«2." 

•This  secti'jn  was  given 
peee  of  showing  the  cbang< 


in  the  firat  part  of  my  report.    It  is  sgain  introduced  for  the  pur* 
)  of  equivalent  meiMres,  la  abort  dietanott. 
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1 

i 

t 

c 

6 
0 

20 

10 

■■■ 

2 

2 

16 

18 

lb 

6 

1 

16 

o  6  o   o 

18 

1       i       1 

-— --- 

p-ai!! 

1 

Coal,  eqairalent  to  coal  mined  at  farnace. 

Under  clay. 

Sandy  shale. 

Sandstone. 

Locally  a  bed  of  ironstone. 

Sandstone  and  sandy  shale. 

•Coal. 

Clay  parting. 
Coal. 
Under  clay. 


•This  coal,  which  is  found  in  the  cistern  nt  Clinton  Furnace,  is  undoubtedly  the  equivalent 
of  the  coal  with  the  clay  parting  at  Star  Furnace,  the  lower  coal  at  Cattletsburg,  the  lower 
coal  at  the  William's  creek  Tunnel,  and  the  main  Ashland  coal. 


No.  9.     Section  an  Gum  branch  and  Straight  creek^  Mount  Savage  Iran 

Works,  Carter  county. 


« 

366 
360 

349 
339 

m 

275 


34d 

w 

224 
2l9 
813 


i       I       I 


4 r- 

o  u  o  u  o 


I    I    I 


o  o  o  o  o 
o  o  o  o  o 


8  ,^^ 


■jw  0 'O *o 


21- 


4. 


Top  of  hill  near  iron  road. 
Clay  on  top  of  saftdstone. 

Heavy  sandstone,  equivalent  of  the  sandstose  eai>pinjF  see. 

No.  8.  * 

Sandstone  partially  exposed. 

Covered  space,  shale  and  clay  beds. 

Argillaceous  shale,  highest  point  in  the  road. 

Red  band  of  clay,  place  of  ore  bed,  on  the  north  lide  of  tht 
hill. 

Wasted  ore,  yellow  band  of  clay. 

Clay. 

Soli  sandy  shale. 

Red  band  of  clay. 
Yellow  band  of  clay. 

Rough,  or  '*hiue  iOoek  onJ* 

Sandstone* 

Ijoose  kidney  ore  diggings. 

Covered  space.  _.  -    -    „.  ._     .._ 

Place  of  limestone  ore  7 
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1 

4 

1 

11 

5 
33 

5 
19 
10 

11 

5 

10 

6 
6 

4 

6 
8 

4 

8 

4 
4 
8 
8 
8 

6 

199 

_ --i^r^i^-— i= 

^  --    _ rir 

Saadj  shalMftBd  Mift  MiMlatmi«» 

18U 
176 

10 

4 

==.=- 

BttttiDioom  tlMl*. 
Bkek  oUy. 

U^Z~~.-.    -■  —- _rr: 

171 

WUtithd&y. 
GoTeredapMO. 

139 

~4 

~8 

4 

4 

T 

~8 

11*_"      ".       ~~ 

RedcUj. 

134 



112 

0  O  00  o 

1 ^1 1 

Whitish  clay. 
Ore  diggings. 

-  rr  •- 

111 



• 

1          .          1 

Top  of  s  ssndstooe  30  inehss  thicks 



99 

■-■ ^JT 

— -■     

Three  beds  of  bIseksDd  while  day,  alterutiog. 

94 

^^^^ 

Tellov  sandy  shsle. 

Bed  of  black  day.    Coalt 

White  day. 

63 

-               T^  — r=. 

31 
5 

4 
10 
36 
15 
30 

3 

Sandy  and  day  shale. 

((2 

^ 

Band  of  yellow  olay. 

Band  of  white  day. 

I^T 

1                    1                   1 

^ 1        .      J        ,. 

Two  ledges  ef  sandstone,  90  Inches  tiiiok,  over  shale. 

53 

1                   1                   1 

Two  ledges  of  sandstone,  15  inches  thick,  over  shale. 

1                   1 

-_-_  —  __ 

Sandy  shale. 

41 

^^ 

Sandy  shale. 

15 



Covered  space. 



0 

1                   1                   1 

Bed  of  branch. 

90 

1                   1 

Sandstone. 

1                   1                   1 

■    _ 

Grey  shale. 

23 

95 

6 

=— 

3 
3 
3 

BitaminoQS  shale. 
Coal. 

37 

^■■■i 

99 

Under  olay. 

6 

i                   1                   1 

38 

1                   « 

1                   1                   1 

1                   1 

1                   1                   1 

1                   • 

67 

1                   1                   1 

1                   I 

HM^ 

■  .. 
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No.  10.     Section  an  Whetstone  creek,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Raccoon 

Furnace  Company. 


t 

1 

I 

HH 

10 

Top  of  tbe  bill. 

944 

1       1       1 

10 

1       1 

Roagb  coavfto  BAodstone,  contaiDiog  quartz  pebbles. 

Z_      i- 

Place  of  limestooe  ore,  equiTaleotof  tbe  Bdkm  bank. 

934 

10 

97 
91 
10 

8 
6 

8 

CoTered  space,  waste  of  sbale  beds,  loose  ore  scattered  over 

tbe  sarface. 

9mr 

9 

1       1       1 

Corered  space,  saodsiooes  paiUnUj  expoeed  in  tbe  tipper  fire 

t       1 

feet. 

r85 

8 

1       }       ' 

1       I       1 

1       1 

175 

43 

9 

8 

Steep  bftok  saodstOQes,  partiall  j  exposed. 

1       1       1 

131 

10 

91 

CoTored  space. 

110 

9 

t       1       1 

91 

8 

Covered  soace,  occasionally  exposing  sbalej  sandstone  and 

1       1 

88 

6 

0  0  0  o  o 

91 

6 

Loose  kidney  ore,  3  to  5  incbes  tbiok. 

^^^^^ 

Clay  sbale. 

0  O  O  0  o 

*Bed  of  oret  compoeed  of  tbree  meoibers. 

1     1      1 

Sandstone  and  sandy  sbale. 

1     1 

87 

— _ 

54 

3 

Covered  space,  sbale  beds? 

13 

^■H 

Coal  3  to  5  incbes  tbick,  imperfect. 
Under  clay. 

10 

10 

0  0  0  0  0 

Iron  ore,;  resting  on  the  SQbcarboniferoos  flimestone. 

L.      t^     U 

L.     L.     L- 

Bocks  of  tbe  knobstone  series. 

*Th!s  bed  bas  a  block  from  6  to  14  inobes  tbick  lying  above  a  flat  kidney  ore  from  9  to  4  incb« 
« thick,  coTcred  by  a  layer  of  kidney  ore  from  3  to  6 Incbet  thick.  Where  this  bed^had  been 
<q[>ened  the  layers  of  ore  were  quite  regular. 

fThe  roeks  of  the  millstone  grit  s«ies  are  absent. 
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No.  11.     Section  on  the  northwest  side  of  Coal  creek,  on  the  lands  of  the 

Hficcoon  Furnace  Ormpany. 


«0      1 

u    1 

•g  1 

<3      1 

Ill 

49  1    5 

38 

1 
1 

Top  of  kill. 

299 

-       _--— .     -    ^ 

Covereil  »piLce»  so!t  maten&li* 

oi'o 

1      1 

*  !  .       1       1 

Sleep  bench,  probftblv  B&iidatone* 

r99 

_'     1       1 

8    — 

S!>«1«  ftud  cUf  tUte. 



m 

«  ■,. 

Black  bUummouvshal^  irltli  Q  Co  3  indies  of  coiU 

15S 

1    1    1 
1    1 

U6;    4 

Steep  ftl0p«,  ibo^iDg  smn^ktone  ledges  At  several  pal&tA« 

72 



Shtle  tnd  rough  Ihin  bedded  nQdjitoiie. 

63 

O   O  0    o   u 

1    1    1 

11 

13  1 
3^1    4 

4 

Place  of  ore  bed. 

Gate  iaodAtone  of  Coal  creelc. 

1       •       1 

1         1 

bi 

_ 

Sftodf  ibftlet,  contalDiog  n  feir  interrupted  baadi  of  coil. 

38 

. ^ 

ThU  «aady  ihale  impefft*ctlf  seen. 

6 

Bed  of  tre  c!«y. 

9 

1       1       1 
1       1 

9 

0 

•Knob  windstcme. 

1      1      * 

1 

Bed  of  CoU  creek. 

1 

•The  beds  of  mUUtOGe  grit  And  eab  carbomferouf  lleoeAUjae  «e  abstnt. 


ToPoaaApmcAii  bbport  of  obologioal  survbt. 
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No,  It.  Sections  exhibiting  Uic  changes  in  the  character  of  the  equivalent 
of  the  ore  bed  principally  relied  upon  for  ores  at  Raccoon  and  Buffalo 
Furnebces,     "  Island  Bank,^^  Buffalo  Furnace, 


t 

1 

*5 

t 

1 

4 

1 

S 

•g 

a 

7 
2 

3 
3 

4 
3 

48 

6 

Top  earth  removed  id  niDing. 

A^ 

11 
"9' 
~9" 
9" 

1       1       1 

1       1 

Thia  flag  sandstone. 

1       1       1 

44 



Argillaceous  ferruginous  shale. 

40 

1    1    1 

Maddy  sandstone. 

1    1 

39 

0  0  0  0 

^     z_     z_ 

Thin  bed  of  ore,  quite  ealcareotts«  containing  entrotiJitet* 

3^ 

Sandj  mudstone. 

39 

4 

coco 

Ore  i>ed  in  blocks. 

0    0   O   0 

^Q 



Sand  bed  from  d  to  4  inches  thidc. 

36 

9 

0   OO  0  0 

9 

«12eii^&6iueMec(or«.'* 

38 



1      1      1 

38 

\       i 

1       1       1 

No.  12.  {a)     "  Dennis  Sheridan's  Bank ^'  formerly  the  Bailey  Bank,  Buffa^ 

lo    Furnace, 


i 

Ex 

8 
1 

^4 

1 

'47 

8 

2 
3 

7 

Top  earth. 

45 

From  3  to  6  feet  of  argillaeeonsshalj. 

_ >_^..— _ 

42 

1 

10 

0  0  0  0  0 

2 

3 
9 
4 

Kidney  ore  bed  3  to  6  inches. 

0  0  0  o  o 

41 

Sandy  shale. 

39 

1 

0  O  0  0  o 

Little  block  ore,  from  3  to  5  inches  thicks 

0   0  O   0   0 

38 

9 

0  0  0  0  0 

9 

"Blue  block'*  apparently  irst  quality  ironstone,  Njected  be- 

0 0  0  0 

cause  of  its  color. 

38 

1      1      1 

38 

1     1 

Sandstone,  top  ledges  Tory  soft. 

1  1   1 

1      1 

56 
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No,  12.  {la)     Marm  and  Crump's  Bank. 


1 

1 

4J 

1 

6 

10 
3 

6 
6" 

3 

4 

49 

45 

0  0  O  0 

3 

1 

0  0  o  o 

0   O  0  0 

4b 

42 



2 

38 

il 

1   1 

1   1   1 

•   1 

'40 
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Top  earth  remoTtd  bj  fftrlppiB|»« 

Bed  of  deooBipoMd  kidney  ore. 

Fire  claj  of  good  qoalliy. 

Reddish  urgilUoeoos  shale* 

Muddy  sandstone, 

•Blocks  of  hrown  ore  eontaining  ochreous  specks. 

Sandstone. 


•The  96  inch  bed  is  solid,  of  uniform  texture  tbrooghont,  it  separatee  into  two  unequal  pens 
by  a  line  parallel  to  neither  face  of  the  bed. 


No.   n.  (:2a,)    ''Buck  Smith  Bank;'  Laurd  Furnace,  between  the 

forks  of  Oldtown  creek. 
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Top  earth  reBM>Ted  by  stripping.. 
Bed  of  iue  grained  hard  sanditoae^ 
Fire  day  wUb  dark  c4t-bQimc<t»ua  b«tids. 

Kidney  oi«^  8  to  IS  inches  thiek. 

Block,  orsqusra  kidney  ore, 

*'L1meatone''  ore  in  two  ledges  eontafnlng  entrodUlee. 

Sof^  iiLndtttoae,  top  of  mass  In  thick  beds. 
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No.  12.  (6)    "  Tipi9n  far  Bank;'  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Band  of  black  earboaaceoui  uaitcr* 
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Dark  grey  fire  elay. 
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Black  day  shale. 
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Yellowish  clay  with  bandt  of  a  lighter  color* 
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<'J{m{  ore."  la  two  ledges. 
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Soft  thin  bedded  sandstone. 
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1              1 

Heayy  sandstone  containing  pebbles* 
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No.  12.  (14)    *' Kidney  or  Blue  Block  Bank;'  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Top  earth  remoTcd  by  stripping* 
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"UtUe  block  ore.** 
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•<1M  or*,**  similar  U  the  bed  ai  Tipton  bank. 
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Saadatone. 
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No.  12.  (2ft)    "  Pointer  Bank,''  Raccoon  Furnace. 
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Claj  thale. 
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5 

Scattered  kidney  oce. 
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CUj  ehale  with  one  black  band  of  carbonaceons  matter. 
Blocks  of  red  ore»  3  to  8  inches  thick. 

h\ 

0  O  0  0     o 

1 

Bine  fine  grained  ore,  in  regnlar  bed. 
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1    1    1 

fA\ 
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7 

Soft  aandBtone. 
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Hard  Bandatone. 
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Thin  bedded  sandstone. 

1     1     1 
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No,  12.  (3i) 

"  Company  Bank,  Raccoon  Fkimace. 
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1 

Top  earth. 

Sandstone  conUining  fossil  plants. 

Clay  sbale. 

•Block  ore,  18  inches  to  S  feet  thick. 

Sandstone. 
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1     1     1 

•Fifty  yards  sontheastirardly  of  this  bank,  the  same  bed  has  been  opened,  where  the  pre  is 
divided  by  a  muddy  sandstone,  from  1  inch  to  1  foot  thick.    The  ores  and  sandstones  are  rery . 
anoTonly  bedded}  the  ore  abo?e  and  below  the  sandsteiM  wiU  arerage  about. 8  inches  in  Hiiek- 
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No.  13.  Section  of  Coal*  and  associate  materials,  on  the  lands  of  Caroline 
Famace,  equivalent  to  coal  at  220  feet.  {Page  189,  repoi^t  of  principal 
Geologist  for  1856.) 
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Top  of  the  hill. 

Surface  clay. 
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Claj  and  shale. 
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Coal,  the  lower  part  quite  slatj. 
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Under  day. 
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Thin  bedded  sandstone. 
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1     1 
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Very  coarse  imperfectly  bedded  sandstone. 

1     1 

24 

0   0    0  0  0 

4 

Y'Limaionf.  ore,''  the  upper  part  of  the  bed  consists  of  rolled 
pebbles  of  ore  imbedded  n  oehreoas  clay,  lower  part  im- 
perfeotly  stratified. 

L^      U.      L. 

20 

1          1          1 

20 

Soft  sandstone  and  sandy  shale. 

1          1          1 

1 

•TJis  coal  is  very  local  j  it  does  not  extend  southward  over  one  mile  and  a  half,  nor  is  it 
found  extending  eastwardly  more  than  three  miles;  its  place  in  the  measures  is  indicated  by 
dark  clay  deposits,  frequently  interrupted  and  often,  repeated  as  often  as  5  or  6  times  in  the 
same  bed;  in  some  localities  a  thin  interrupted  coal  may  be  found. 

tThis  ore  is  the  undoubted  equivalent  of  the  Baker  Bank,  Laurel  Furnace;  Carrington  Bank, 
Steam  Furnace;  ^'Limestone"  ore  of  Pennsylvania  Furnace;  "Top  hill  ore"  of  Smith's  creek' 
Limratone  ore  of  Belle  Fonte,  &c.;  further  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Limestone  ores,  so' 
called,  of  Kenton.  Boone,  and  Buffalo  Furnaces.  The  Limestone  ore  of  Buffalo  is  quite  locals 
the  same  geological  horizon,  on  the  lands  of  Buffalo  Furnace,  at  a.  very  short  distance  from  tW 
limestone  ore,  furnish  ores  without  lime  or  containing  an  inconsiderable  qmintity  of  it.  At 
no  opening  on  the  horizon  of  the  Limestone  ore  of  Buffalo  Furnace,  has  ore  been  found  (s» 
far  as  I  am  advised)  possessing  the  characters  of  the  ores  found  at  the  Banks  on  the  Buffalo  Fur- 
aace  lands. 
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No.  14.   ^Section  of ''  LimetUme  Ore   Bank;'  Lanheim  hoBow,  on  the  kmdi 
oj  the  BeUe  FonU  Funutce  Company. 
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UiD^fltone  ore  of  unequal  Ihickneu. 
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Clay  bed. 
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i       i       ♦. 

^  Saodj  flhab  wiih  batids  of  black  cUy. 
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LoctXly  *  thin  coaU  from  3  to  7  iochei  thick. 

Hearth  roukbedsof  Bolle  Foiito  mnd  Qiaton  Ftitneoei, 

1       < 

m 

Sand  J  ilmle. 

lb 

15 

— .— -^E. 

GoT€red  space. 

«Tbe  place  of  the  ore  bed  equivalent  of  the  main  bediof  BaiEalo  and  Raccoon  Furnaoei— 
see  lections  13  a,  and  12  b. 

No.  14.  (a)     Section  of  '*  Limestone  Ore  Bed,''  BeUe  FonU  Fiirruwe,  Wdf 
hiB,  west  side  of  Hood*s  creek. 
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Soft  sandstone,  8  to  10  feet  thick. 
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*No.  14.  (al)     Section  of  same  bed,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  draiuy  south- 
toardhfy  Belle  Fonte  Furnace. 
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Black  claj  shales. 
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Ash  colored  clay  shale. 
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Black  daj  shale. 
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Whitish  clay  shales. 
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Limestone  ore. 

4 

t^      U.      t-. 

L.      U 

Limestone,  from  4  to  5  feet  thick. 

L.      L.      L. 

*AU  the  openings  on  this  bed  toward  the  south  from  the  Lanheim  hollow,  except  No.  14  • 
are  coTered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay  shale,  with  beds  of  bUck  clay  shale  intercalated,  rarying  in 
number  from  one  to  five. 


No.  14.  (a2)     Section  of  same  fe^,(14a)  on  the  same  AtS,  800  yards  distani 

south. 
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0  O  0  0  0 
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L,      L.      L, 

L^      I-      L^ 

L,      L. 

L.      L.      L- 

Alternate  beds  of  white  and  black  day— there  are  4  black 
beds  each  1  foot  thick. 


Limestone  ore. 


Limestone,  4  to  ft  feet  thick. 
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No.  15.     Section  on  Alcorn  creek,  near  the  house  of  Mrs,  Greene. 
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Place  of  ore  bed  at  60  feet  In  lectioa  No.  3. 


I  Sandstone,  eqni talent  of  the  cave  rock  aandtUme  of  Coal 
creek. 


Sand/  shales  containing  coal  and  pf  rites  in  intermpted  beds. 
Sandy  shale  alternating  with  thin  bands  of  argillaoeons shale. 


Shale  alternating  with  thtn  beds  of  sandstone  from  1  to  3  incbei 
thick. 

Argillaceous  shale,  with  thin  beds  of  sandstone  tnterealated 
from  1  to  2  inches  thick. 


Sandy  shale  containing  tegregated  masses  of  sand. 

Sandy  shale. 

Greyish  yellow  sandy  shale. 

Dark  grey  shale,  sandy. 

Bed  of  argillaceous  shale  containing  soTeral  thin  beds  of  ev • 
booate  of  iron,  and  small  rounded  masses  interspersed. 

Tliin  beds  of  black  shale,  interealated  with  beds  of  a  HgbUr 
eotor. 

Coal  and  black  bituminous  shale. 

Argillaceous  fire  day,  resisting  ihe  action  of  frost  and  weatk- 


*Silicious  fire  clay,  weathering  into  angular  fragments. 
Knobstone. 


*This  bed  of  clay  rests,  non-eonformably,  on  the  knobstone;  the  millstone  grit  and  sub  car- 
boniferous limestone  are  absent  One  fourth  of  a  mile  down  the  creek  a  thin  bed  of  millstooe 
grit  is  seen,  resting  on  the  knobstone,  wedged  in  between  the  clay  and  the  knob  sandstone. 
On  the  bed  of  millstone  grit,  the  clay  beds  rest  unconformably.  The  millstone  grit  evidently 
lies  in  a  narrow  trough  in  the  knobstone,  which  crosses  the  creek  from  the  souUiwest  to  the 
northeast  The  surface  of  the  disturbed  beds  of  tlie  millstone  grit  and  knob  sandstones  har 
log  been  levelled  before  the  deposition  of  the  clay  beds,  no  trace  of  the  aub-carbooifero«t 
limestone  oould  be  obtained«  after  the  most  careful  and  patient  search. 
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No.  16.     Section  near  the  limestone  qtuirries,  on  the  north  branch  of  Oldtoum 

creek,  * 
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Shale,  equivalent  of  tbo  beds  at  37  feet  5  inchest  in  section 
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Knobstone,  4  feet  in  sight 

1     1 

1 

Ad  examination  of  the  accompanying  map  of  Greenup  and  Garter 
counties,  will  enable  you  to  locate  these  sections,  and  to  trace  the  grad- 
ual changes  in  the  measures.  The  base  of  a  number  of  the  sections 
i^t  on  the  sandstone  called  in  this  report  ^^knobstoney*  and  the  base 
of  none  of  them  is  very  &r  above  this  geological  horizon,  excepting 
section  No.  9.  The  members  of  section  No.  1  will  be  seen  to  contain 
three  workable  beds  of  ore,  in  the  space  of  forty-five  feet,  with  a 
space  from  which  ore  has  been  wrought,  which,  if  continuous,  would 
give  four  beds  in  45  feet  The  whole  of  the  rocks  properly  included 
in  the  space  from  the  top  of  the  knobstone,  is  213  feet^  the  upper 
hundred  feet  of  which  has  not  heretofore  been  found  to  contain  any 
good  beds  of  ore.  It  is  composed  chiefly  of  micacious  sandstone  and 
sandy  shales.  In  an  equivalent  space  in  section  No.  9,  which  is  spread 
out  and  expanded  to  431  feet  6  inches;  and  the  coal  measures  would 
be  still  further  increased  at  this  locality  if  the  shales  and  sandstones 
supposed  to  exist  at  the  base  of  this  section  be  added.  The  top  of 
this  section  is  bajcren  of  ores  for  101  feet  4  inches,  while  the  next 


*TUa  bed  of  eandetone  it  probably  the  equi?a)aDt  of  the 
No.  3. 

67 


sandstone  at  60  feet  in  eectloiii 
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spRce  of  145  feet  8  inches  Rffords  four  horizons,  producing  ores; 
in  three  of  which  the  ores  are  worked  from  regular  beds.  The 
investigations  at  Mount  Savage  Furnace,  did  not  increase  the  number 
of  horizons  in  which  regular  beds  of  ore  is  found. 

Section  No.  3  contains  315  feet,  and  has  six  horizons  in  which  beds 
of  ore  are  found.  The  beds  at  60  feet,  120  feet  8  inches,  and  at  15  feet 
of  this  section  are  not  wrought.  The  bed  at  120  feet  8  inches  is  not 
a  workable  bed  at  any  point  where  it  has  been  seen.  The  same  re- 
mark is  also  true  of  the  bed  at  15  feet.  The  bed  at  60  feet  is  locally 
a  valuable  ore,  rising  as  high  as  18  inches  thick.  The  bed  at  the  top 
of  section,  311  feet,  has  not  been  wrought  on  any  part  of  the  lands  of 
Baocoon  Furnace,  unless  the  bed  about  a  mile  from  the  furnace,  und& 
clay,  be  the  equivalent  of  this  bed.  At  eighty-seven  feet  from  the  base 
of  the  section  at  Raccoon  Furnace,  the  rock  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  stack  comes  in;  at  120  feet,  a  poor  ore  occurs,  which 
has  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  been  worked  at  any 
locality  in  Greenup  county.  Between  the  last  bed,  and  the  beds  heie 
known  as  the  company's  bank  and  its  equivalent,  occurs  a  small  coal 
It  is  of  no  value,  being  too  small  for  profitable  working.  Between  the 
coal  and  the  horizon  of  the  most  important  ores,  a  heavy  mass  of  sand- 
stone is  interstratified,  nearly  sixty  feet  thick,  on  top  of  which 
rests  the  ore  worked  by  this  company,  and  from  which  the  chief  part 
of  their  ores  are  obtained.  The  horizon  of  this  bed  is  a  few  feet  be- 
low the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  most  part  of  the  bed  can  be  reached  by 
stripping.  It  is  known  by  a  great  number  of  names,  which  are  gen- 
erally derived  from  the  name  of  the  parties  who  first  made  the  working 
upon  the  particular  part  of  the  bed  distinguished  by  these  names.  * 
.  The  ores  most  relied  upon  at  Buffalo  Furnace,  are  obtained  from  the 
equivalent  of  the  main  bed  at  Raccoon  Furnace.  It  lies  near  the  top 
of  the  hills  between  Clay  Lick  and  Oldtown  creek.  They  are  certun- 
ly  in  the  same  geohgicdl  horizon  as  the  ores  at  t^e  Raccoon  Furnace 
ore  banks,  notwithstanding  they  differ  in  a  remarkable  manner  from 
the  ores  last  attended  to. 

All  the  ore  beds  west  of  Little  Sandy  river,  from  Laurel  Furnace 
to  the  Ohio  river,  except  the  '^ Baker  hank^^  are  found  in  section  No. 
3,  notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  names  by  which  they  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  the  infinite  variety  they  present  at  the  various  points 
at  which  they  have  been  opened  in  this  large  scope  of  country. 
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The  main  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Sandy  river  and  Ty- 
gert's  creek,  lies  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former  stream. 
It  is  frequently  partially  interrupted  by  waves  crossing  the  line  of  its 
length,  thus  producing  several  gaps. 

South  of  the  road  from  Greenupsburg  to  Liberty  there  is  a  snu^U 
district  capped  by  the  limestone  ore  beds,  equivalent  to  the  B^i^ker  bank 
of  Laurel  Furnace ;  and  the  associated  strata  are  found  northeast  of 
this  road  in  all  the  dividing  ridges,  with  this  same  limestone  ore,  whioh 
has  been  exposed  by  openings  made  in  several  places. 

The  interval  of  several  miles  southwest  of  the  head  of  Alcorn  creek 
lias  suffered  the  loss  of  this  member,  so  th^t  the  tops  of  all  the  hills 
are  capped  by  rocks  which  lie  under  the  limestone  ore  bed. 

It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  a  greater  elevation  between  the 
heads  of  Goal,  Whetstone,  Alcorn,  Clay-lick,  Raccoon  and  Oldtown 
creeks  than  along  the  line  of  these  creeks,  or  of  those  which  empty 
into  the  Ohio  river;  swelling  up  the  hills  at  the  head  of  the  branches 
and  running  in  an  elevated  ridge,  from  the  great  dividing  ridge  south* 
eastwardly  toward  Little  Sandy.  Either  in  consequence  of  denuda* 
tion  of  the  summits  of  the  hills  around  Raccoon  and  Buffido  Furnaces, 
or  because  the  elevation  has  taken  place  prior  to  the  deposition  of  this 
bed,  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  here  wanting.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  strong  currents  of  this  period  may  have  swept  out  this  bed  afber 
it  was  deposited.  ^Evidences  of  the  devastating  force  of  the  currents 
of  this  period  are  manifest  on  the  hills  at  the  head  of  Alcorn  creek^ 
•  at  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  banks  at  Steam  Furnace,  and  near  the 
office  at  CfU'oline  Furnace,  where  the  ores  have  been  swept  out  and  the 
limestone  upon  which  it  was  bedded  wasted  and  water-worn.  In  some 
places  the  ore  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  water-worn  conglomerate,  mixed 
with  quartz  pebbles  and  small  rolled  pieces  of  sandstone,  giving  evi- 
dence of  a  long  continued  action  over  a  laige  district;  where  these 
coarse  sandstones  are  frequently  a  true  conglomerate,  fifteen  to  thirty 
fi^t  in  thickness.  This  wasting  did  not  reach  the  Baker  hank  at  Lau- 
vel  Famace,  but  it  extends  from  a  point  two  miles  east  of  it  in  a  broad 
belt  to  the  Ohio  river  opposite  Ironton.  If  the  bed  was  wasted  after 
it  was  deposited,  as.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  some  good  pockets  or  patch* 
6S  of  this  ore  bed  may  perhaps  be  foand  to  the  northwest  of  Little 
Sandy  river. 
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Near  the  line  of  the  Ohio  river,  where  the  inter\'al8  of  the  iron  ore 
and  coal  bed  spaces  are  contracted  between  sandstone  ledges,  no  good 
beds  of  either  coal  or  iron  have  been  found;  in  fact,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  the  spaces  which  should  exhibit  the  ore  and  coal  beds,  it  is  high- 
ly probable  they  do  not  exist  near  the  Ohio  below  Greenupsbuig. 
About  two  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  the  limestone  ore  caps  the  hUls 
on  Smith's  and  Goal  creeks,  in  good  workable  thickness,  of  good  qual- 
ity. The  lowest  ore  bed  examined  at  Baccoon  Furnace  is  also  a  good 
bed  of  ore  ou  both  of  these  streams. 

The  horizon  of  the  ore  beds  worked  at  Buffalo  and  Baccoon  Fu^ 
naces,  the  "Ciompawy"  and  ^^Island  banksj^  has  not  yet  been  sufficient- 
ly examined ;  no  openings  have  been  made;  the  materials  above  and  be- 
low this  horizon  are  quite  soft,  near  the  place  of  the  ore,  and  no  sec- 
tion could  be  made  of  it  without  an  opening  should  be  made,  it  is  there- 
fore only  known  as  a  covered  space  in  sections  made  between  Raccoon 
creek  and  the  Ohio. 

The  ore  beds  of  Steam,  Caroline  and  Belle  Fonte  Furnaces  have  a 
common  character.  The  limestone  ore  bed  horizon  is  mostly  relied 
upon  for  ore  stocks,  but  considerable  quantities  of  ore  have  been  ob- 
tained at  Steam  Furnace  from  the  first  bed  lying  below  the  limestone 
ore,  known  as  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  Banks — see  section 
No.  4.  These  banks  affording  sufficient  stock  of  easily  reducable  oi^ 
other  beds  have  not  been  sought  for,  although  they  exist  upon  the  pro- 
perty. The  bed  at  60  feet  in  the  Raccoon  section  No.  3,  is  quite  thick, 
on  tibe  streams  emptying  into  Little  Sandy  river,  west  of  Steam  Fur- 
nace. Where  this  bed  was  opened  it  produced  blocks  about  15  inches 
thick,  but  at  the  locality  where  it  was  seen,  it  appears  to  contain  a  no- 
table quantity  of  sulphur,  and  had  been  rejected  at  the  furnace,  but  it 
does  not  follow  tiiat  it  should  be  elsewhere  pyritiferous,  especially 
since  the  same  ore  horizon  affords  ores  of  excellent  quality  at  some 
localities. 

Southwest  of  the  strip  of  country  before  alluded  to,  near  Laurel 
Furnace,  the  limestone  ore  is  covered  by  heavy  beds  of  clay,  marking 
the  margin  of  the  currents  from  the  southwest,  that  have  wasted  this 
ore  bed.  The  clays  of  this  bed,  when  opened,  are  distinguished  by 
one  ot  more  lines  of  carbonaceous  matter  deposited  in  them ;  these 
Uack  streaks  are  sometimes  repeated  four  timies  in  one  sectiou  of  twen- 


ty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  greatest  depth  seen,  of  the  clay  covering 
the  limestone  ore,  is  27  feet,  and  it  appears  to  be  of  still  greater  thick- 
ness on  the  lands  of  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  Company,  on  main 
Hood's  creek;  all  the  ores  dug  have  a  heavy  clay  covering.  One  mile 
northeast  of  the  furnace,  the  same  bed  lies  under  a  heavy  sandstone, 
and  the  ores  are  mixed  with  sand  and  quartz  pebbles.  It  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  as  the  clay  covering  comes  in  over  the  ore  bed,  the  lime- 
stone beneath  it  disappears.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  it  outcrop- 
.ping  south  of  Steam  Furnace,  nearer  to  that  furnace  than  the  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace  ore  banks,  where  it  differs  materially  in  appearance 
from  the  same  bed  at  Steam  Furnace.  In  chapter  1,  of  my  report  for 
1856,  is  a  section  of  the  limestone  ore  and  clay,  on  the  lands  of  Penn- 
sylvania Furnace.  The  contrast  between  that  section,  the  Baker  bank, 
(section  No.  2,)  and  the  Carrington  and  Heighten  bank,  will  illustrate 
the  difference  in  physical  structure  of  this  bed.  Associated  with  this 
ore  bed  at  the  Baker  bank,  is  a  thin  coal,  from  1  to  6  inches  thick,  ly- 
ing below  the  ore  bed,  the  ore  resting  upon  it,  with  an  interval  of  an 
inch  of  clay  between  them.  A  bed  of  coal  is  found  a.ssociated  with 
the  limestone  ore  between  Steam  and  Caroline  Furnaces.  This  bed 
has  been  worked  for  the  coal;  the  ore  associated  is  in  thin  and  in  irreg- 
ular patches;  at  present  it  is  not  worked.  At  the  ore  bank  opposite 
Ironton  is  a  thin  coal,  separated  by  a  clay  parting.  This  bed  of  coal  is 
quite  local,  extending  southwardly  only  about  two  miles,  when  the  coal 
entirely  gives  out,  and  its  horizon  is  represented  by  dark  bands  in  the 
clay  over  the  limestone  ore.  Eastwardly  beyond  Amanda  Furnace,  the 
hills  are  not  sufficiently  high  (geologically,)  to  receive  it ;  the  high 
lands  south  of  Ashland  are  sufficiently  high,  but  it  has  not  been  found ; 
its  place  is  there  filled  by  sandy  shale  and  clay  beds,  marked  by  a  sin- 
gle band  of  carbonaceous  earth,  exhibiting  no  coal  or  fossils. 

An  island  must  undoubtedly  have  existed  during  the  deposition  of 
this  bed,  while  on  the  southeast  the  surrounding  bottom  subsided  peri- 
odically at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  six  feet  This  accumulation  of  car- 
bonaceous matter  was  deposited  during  the  periods  of  quiet,  which  was 
not  of  sufficient  duration  to  produce  coal  on  the  margins  around,  which 
gradually  thinned  out  toward  water  too  deep  for  the  growth  of  the  coal 
producing  plants.  The  parting  of  earthy  matter  between  the  coal  was 
brought  in  during  one  of  the  downward  movements^  which  has  so  fre- 
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quently  marked  the  clay  deposits  south  of  Amanda  and  Belle  Fonte 
Furnaces.  Evidence  of  local  elevatiooa  and  depressions,  during  the 
deposition  of  all  the  nneasures  above  the  knobstone,  are  to  be  met  with 
at  every  step. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Clinton  Furnace^  the  limestone  ore  bed  is  much 
changed  in  character,  and  Ihe  limestone  which  underlies  it  west  of 
Hood's  creek,  is  entirely  absent  It  has  not  been  seen  at  any  locali- 
ty east  of  the  line  of  the  road  from  Ashland  to  AVilliams'  creek.  The 
arrangement  of  this  bed  with  reference  to  the  associated  materials, 
where  it  has  been  observed  over  a  large  district,  is  subject  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  modifications.  One  of  the  most  reEiarkable  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Lanheim  hollow,  on  the  Belle  Fonte  Furnace  lands,  on  Hood's 
creek.  The  bed  of  fire  clay  laying  above  the  ore  in  that  section,  (sec 
14,)  appears  to  be  of  most  excellent  quality.  The  clays  over  this  ore 
bed,  half  a  mile  distant,  do  not  appear  to  possess  the  qualities  found 
in  this  bank. 

The  horizon  of  the  hearth  rocks  used  at  Belle  Fonte  and  Clinton 
Furnaces,  lies  about  69  or  70  feet  below  the  ore  beds  at  the  Lanheim 
hollow.  The  section  at  the  quarries  of  this  rock  exhibits  one  of  the 
many  thin  non-continuous  coal  beds  found  in  this  part  of  Kentucky. 
The  following  section  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  showing  this  peca* 
liarity,  as  this  bed  extends  for  about  two  miles  to  the  northeast,  with 
various  interruptions*  It  is  probably  the  equivalent  of  the  Belle  Fonte 
and  Clinton  Furnace  coals,  although  the  connection  with  either  of  these 
beds  has  not  been  traced  from  any  other  locality : 
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Section  of  Hearth  Rack  Beds  of  Clinton  and  BeUe  Fonte  Furnaces. 
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The  limestone  ore  bed,  in  its  greatest  elevation  on  tlie  upper  branches 
of  Hood's  creek,  lies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  highest  part  of 
the  ridges,  and  frequently  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  hilltops, 
as  at  Key's  creek,  when  it  is  evidently  in  a  fault  or  slide.  At  the  nar- 
rows of  Key's  and  Gatlett's  creek  a  bed  of  ore  of  recent  origin  has 
been  discovered;  its  extent  is  not  known.  It  has  been  opened  to  a 
thickness  of  four  feet  The  remains  of  the  leaves  of  the  beech  (?)  and 
a  great  variety  of  roots  of  recent  plants  and  trees  are  found  in  it,  gen* 
f rally  in  a  state  of  decay.    This  deposit  will  probably  be  found  quite 

local. 

f       ...        II  ■■.,.»_....  I     .  ,      .   <  I        .  ,  .■■.■•■ 

•The  bed  in  the  face  of  the  quarry  75  feet  Song,  is  lost  at  either  end  of  it,  in  a  dark  carbona* 
eeons  matter,  between  beds  of  drab  shale. 

fThe  hearth  rock  bed  is  of  fine  grained  sandstone,  with  lines  of  mica  about  one  sixteeoth  of 
an  inch  apart,  deposited  between  the  grains  of  sand  composing  tlM  bed. 
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The  coal  worked  at  Steam  Furnace  has  been  traced  by  outcrop  from 
the  Furnace  to  Indian  creek,  and  identified  with  the  bed  of  Cannel 
coal  on  that  creek. 


Section  of  Indian  creek  "  Cannel  Coal  Bank,  on  the  lands  of  the  Steam 

Furnace  Company, 
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At  Steam  Furnace  the  coal  has  no  clay  parting  in  the  opening  where 
it  was  examined;  in  the  above  section  which  was  taken  two  miles  dis- 
tant to  the  southeast  of  section  (No.  15^)  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  bed  is  totally  different,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  matmals. 
Near  the  place  of  the  above  section  the  horizon  of  the  limestone  ore 
bed  is  occupied  by  a  thin  bed  of  coal  heretofore  alluded  to. 

Irregularities  like  the  above  are  constant  throughout  Greenup  and 
Garter  counties.  The  same  beds,  variously  modified,  are  to  be  found  on 
the  lands  of  all  the  furnaces  now  in  operation  in  Greenup,  except  the 
bigber  beds  before  alluded  to  in  the  vicinity  of  Caroline  and  Amanda 
Furnaces,  which  are  not  found  west  of  Little  Sandy  in  Greenup  conn- 
ty.    The  highest  measures  seen  in  the  county,  are  best  developed^  and 
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best  seen  at  the  old  banks  of  Amanda  Furnaee,  near  the  heads  of  In- 
dian creek  and  Pond  run. 

During  the  present  season  many  parts  of  the  country  that  were  ex- 
amined last  year,  have  been  re-examined,  and  the  opinions  expressed 
in  the  report,  of  the  progress  of  the  work  last  season,  have  been  fully 
confirmed.  It  is  to  be  expected,  from  indications  to  the  south  of  Green- 
up county,  that  the  coal  beds  are  increased  to  good  workable  thick- 
ness on  the  Big  Sandy  river.  The  uncertainty  in  the  thickness,  and 
irregularity  of  the  coal  beds  found  in  Greenup  county,  forbids  the  hope 
of  any  large  and  profitable  coal  mining  being  carried  on  in  the  county. 
Goal  will  probably  be  found  in  sufficient  abundance  for  the  consumption 
of  the  neighborhood.  The  true  mineral  wealth  of  the  county  is  its 
numerous  and  excellent  beds  of  iron  stones. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  state^  that  every  fiicility  was 
afforded  the  Geological  corps  operating  in  Greenup  and  Garter  counties, 
by  the  iron  masters,  and  the  people  generally,  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  labors,  the  importance  of  which  they  fully  appreciated. 

I  would  also  take  this  occasion  to  bear  testimony  of  the  worth,  car 
pacity,  and  energy  of  Mr.  Edward  Mylotte,  who  conducted  the  field 
work  of  the  eastern  division.  He  was  unfortunately  drowned  while 
the  field  work  was  being  reduced.  That  part  of  the  work  will  be 
somewhat  delayed,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  map  will  be  finished  by 
the  time  the  Legislature  meets,  and  in  time  to  be  engraved  and  di^ 
tributed  with  the  printed  reports. 

HANCOCK  COUNTy. 

During  the  past  summer  a  field  party  has  been  operating  in  Hancock 
county,  and  the  detail  surveys  have  been  carried  over  all  that  part  o£ 
the  county  lying  between  the  Daviess  county  line,  and  a  line  due  south 
firom  Hawesville,  to  the  line  of  Ohio  county.  The  lines  have  been  run 
with  sufficient  accuracy  and  proximity  to  each  other  to  lay  down  the 
topography  of  all  the  roads,  streams,  principal  ranges  of  hills,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants,  out-cropping  coal  beds,  &c.,  within  the  terri- 
tory alluded  to.  For  want  of  sufficient  time,  this  field  work  has  not 
been  reduced  and  reported.  All  the  foroe  at  my  disposal  has  been, 
and  is  now  employed  on  the  office  work  of  the  Eastern  District.  The 
work  in  Hancock  county  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Aaron  Baker,  and  so  f||r 
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as  it  has  been  carried  this  season,  it  has  been  under  his  direction.  The 
accuracy  and  completeness  of  this  work  cannot  be  known  until  it  shall 
have  been  reduced. 

The  base  line  from  the  mouth  of  Highland  creek,  which  was  brought 
during  the  last  season,  by  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Harris^  to  Hancock  county, 
was  taken  up  at  the  termination  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Harris,  by  a  party 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Blackwood.  By  an  accident  the 
instrument  used  by  this  party  was  so  injured  that  it  had  to  be  sent  to 
the  maker  for  repairs,  and  the  party  was  discharged  until  the  repairs 
were  made.  Another  party,  for  the  work  of  the  base  line,  is  now  or- 
ganized, and  the  work  will  make  such  progress  as  the  means  at  my  dis- 
posal shall  warrant  As  the  report  to  the  Legislature  will  have  gone 
to  press  before  the  return  of  this  party,  it  cannot  be  reported  upon  in 
time  to  be  embodied  in  the  operations  of  the  last  two  years. 

A  commencement  has  also  been  piade  towards  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  geology  of  Hancock  pounty,  during  the  present  summer, 
which,  with  that  previously  n)a4e,  giyes  the  key  to  all  the  river  border 
of  the  county,  from  Hawesville  to  ipewisport 

The  following  addition  tp  the  published  section  of  the  ooal  at  Hawes- 
ville, exhibits  n^e^i^res  }n  the  vicinity  of  Lewisport^  in  ascending  o^ 
der,  ^  foUowsrr-the  bc^ie  of  the  section  resting  on  the  top  coal  of 
section  No.  4,  published  in  th^  report  for  1854-6]^ 
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The  line  of  outcrop  on  the  Ohio  river  having  been  carefully  traced, 
firom  the  Reverday  mine  to  Lewisport^  the  measures  are  found  to  dip 
away  from  the  Ohio^  and  by  &ult8  and  flexures,  to  sink  from  the  hill 
tops  at  the  Keverday  mine  to  the  level  of  the  Ohio  at  Lead  creek, 
where  that  creek  emerges  from  the  hills  on  the  land  of  Mr.  Adams; 
80  that  the  85  feet  freestone  in  section  No.  4,  before  alluded  to,  is  found 
in  the  bed  of  the  creek  from  25  to  80  feet  below  high  water  of  the 
Ohio.  There  is  a  reversal  of  dip  at  this  point,  and  for  a  short  distance 
the  rocks  dip  up  the  Ohio  river.  Below  Lead  creek  for  4  or  5  miles 
the  country  is  quite  level,  and  the  river  bottoms  lire  spread  out  about 
2  miles  wide,  abutting  against  a  line  of  low  hills,  part  of  the  dividing 
ridge  between  Lead  and  Yellow  creeks.  The  hills  in  the  rear  of  the 
river  bottom  are  rounded,  and  covered  by  the  waste  of  the  soft  mate- 
rials in  the  upper  part  of  section  before  alluded  t(^.    The  dividing  ridge 
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between  the  creeks  is  thrust  forward  into  the  bottoms  of  the  Ohio, 
and  terminates  near  the  river  in  the  bend  opposite  Troy.  Lead  creek, 
which  held  a  couiise  behind  the  hills  parallel  to  the  Ohio,  and  with  the 
course  of  that  stream,  as  soon  as  it  passes  the  barrier  of  the  hills,  rans 
parallel  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the  Ohio  a  short  distance  below 
Hawesville.  On  the  other  side  of  the  dividing  ridge  Yellow  creek, 
which  had  run  north,  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  vicinity  of  the  ^bow  of 
Lead  creek,"  makes  a  right  angle  to  its  first  course,  and  enters  the 
Ohio  above  Lewisport.  The  dividing  ridge  between  these  creeks  ter- 
minating in  a  bold  rocky  bluff,  near  the  house  of  Mr.  Mason,  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  the  heavy  sandstone  immediately  over  the  Hawes' 
main'coal,  and  the  coal  itself  is  brought  within  thirty  feet  of  the  sur- 
face at  the  end  of  the  bluff.  From  this  point  the  rocks  dip  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  fold  runs  nearly  south 
toward  Yellow  creek,  for  about  two  miles,  when  it  curves  toward  the 
east.  Between  Mr.  Mason's  and  Hawesville  there  are  one  or  more 
minor  folds,  nevertheless  the  Hawes*  main  coal  may  be  reached  at  any 
point  along  the  line  of  the  bluff  and  hills  between  Mr.  Mason's  and 
Hawesville,  at  distances  varying  from  30  to  120  feet  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  rate  of  dip  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  Mr- 
Mason's,  and  in  the  Hawes'  mine,  that  the  ooal  would  be  brought  up  so 
rapidly  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  does  not  reach  the  river  line.  Be- 
tween Mason's  and  Lewisport  the  same  coal  may  be  reached  at  propo* 
distances  from  the  Ohio  river  at  various  depths:  as  above  the  fold  toward 
Hawesville,  gradually  sinking  deeper  below  the  surface.  By  the  section 
added  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Hawes'  main  coal  should  be  300  feet  below 
the  "Lewisport  coal,"  or  two  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below  the  surface  at 
the  foot  of  the  Lewbport  coal  mine  hill,  and  it  is  doubtless  much  near- 
er the  surface  along  the  line  of  the  railroad  from  the  mine  to  Lewisport, 
as  the  rocks  gradually  rise  in  the  direction  of  the  Ohio  river  fi'om  the 
mines.  The  extent  of  the  hills  between  Blackford  and  Yellow  creeks 
forbids  the  idea  that  a  very  extended  field  of  the  bed,  known  as  the 
Lewisport  coal,  especially  as  the  limestone  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
section,  on  page  458-9,  is  generally  out  in  the  valleys,  leaving  quite  nar- 
row ridges,  containing  this  bed  between  them.  In  fact,  the  main 
Hawesville  coal  is  brought  above  the  drainage,  about  two  miles  north- 
west of  Knotsville,  where  it  is  worked  by  Mr.  Weisel.  The  same  coal 
bed  can  be  seen  in  ont^^rop  at  several  places  near  Mr.  Weisel^s  on  Pq>- 
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py  creek.  This  bed  is  also  opened  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  lidge 
half  a  mile  above  Mr.  J.  V.  Wathen's.  The  coal  dips  rapidly  to  the 
northwest  from  this  last  opening,  bringing  the  coal  down  to  the  branch 
bottom  in  a  short  distance.  On  Puppy  creek  no  complete  section 
coald  be  obtained,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  sandstone  covering  the 
main  Hawes'  coal  is  mnch  thinner  here  than  at  the  Hawes'  mine,  or, 
that  another  limestone  has  been  intercalated.  About  sixty  feet  above 
the  coal,  on  both  sides  of  the  ridge,  a  limestone  occurs  having  the  gen- 
eral characters  of  the  lower  limestone  of  the  section  referred  to  above, 
especially  in;the  character  of  the  fossils  contained  in  it. 

The  following  section  was  obtained  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge, 
when  the  dip  was  to  the  southeast 

Section  of  WeisePs  Coal  MvMSy  on  the  head  icaters  of  Puppy  creek. 
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To  the  northwest  in  DaviesB  county,  on  the  tract  of  land  known  as 
the  Mason  lands,  or  Spice  ridge,  a  cannel  coal  was  seen.  This  ooal  is 
certainly  above  the  beds  seen  on  Puppy  creek,  and  is  probaUy  the 
equivalent  of  the  shale  bed  into  which  openings  have  been  made  on 
the  &rm  of  Mrs.  Bell,  near  the  Yelvington  and  Owens  boro'  road.  At 
Spice  ridge  the  opening  presents  the  following  section : 


Slatey  cannel  coal. 
Blackish-grey  argillaceous  shales. 
Firm  blocks  of  Cannel  coal. 
Clay  shale. 
Water  line  in  pit. 

Under  the  water  the  coal  is  said  to  be  thicker  than  above  it  By 
sounding  the  pit  appears  to  have  been  sunk  two  feet  ten  inches  below 
the  water  lime  now  in  it;  the  soundings  show  fire  or  under  clay  at  the 
bottom. 

The  physical  appearance  of  the  upper  4  inches  is  very  like  the  coal 
of  the  Breckinridge  mine.  Near  the  spring  at  Mrs.  Bell's  farm  a  pit 
has  been  sunk  eighteen  feet  deep  which  presents  the  following  section: 

Ft.  In. 

14.0    Surface  clay. 

2.0    Waste  of  shale. 

2.0    Under  clay,  similar  to  under  clay  of  coal. 

On  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  same  point  a  pit  has  been  sunk  into 

the  same  bed  as  last  section  above;  a  section  of  this  pit  is  as  follows: 

Feet. 

16.    Surface  clay. 

5.    Soft  sandstone. 

0.    Water. 

From  the  shales  raised  from  below  the  water  lime,  fragments  of  fish 
were  obtained,  broken  and  scattered  in  the  shales;  no  coal  was  seen,  nor 
the  appearance  of  coal.  The  coal  has  thinned  out  and  disappeared. 
The  distance  between  the  Spice  ridge  and  Mrs.  Bellas  is  about  2  miles 
in  a  northwestwardly  direction,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  course  of 
the  Ohio  river. 

From  the  Hawesvilie  mines  to  the  locality  at  Mrs.  Bell's  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  general  thinning  of  all  the  beds  composing  the  Hawes- 
vilie section.  On  Puppy  creek  the  first  sandstone  over  the  Hawes' 
coal  has  diminished  in  thickness  from  85  to  33  feet.     It  would  be  in- 
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teresting  to  science  to  determine  this  precisely.  If  established  it  would 
bring  the  Hawes'  coal  that  much  nearer  the  surface  than  it  has  been 
supposed  to  be,  and  thus  make  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  that 
coal  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  the  people  of  Daviess  county. 

With  a  true  map  of  the  country  the  determination  of  this,  as  well 
as*  other  questions  of  the  greatest  importance,  would  be  rendered  simple 
and  easy.  The  geological  examinations  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  Geographical  and  Topographical  Survey.  Between  Hawesville 
and  Lewisport  and  the  bluff  above  Mr.  Mason's  a  complete  section  of 
the  rocks  in  the  bluff  at  the  Hawes'  mine  can  be  observed.  The  coal 
under  the  limestone  near  the  top  of  section  No.  4,  Report  of  1855, 
has  not  improved  in  quality  or  thickness.  It  has  been  opened  and  ex- 
posed on  the  land  of  Mr.  Curtis,  near  Mr.  Mason's.  The  limestone 
lying  25  or  30  feet  above  this  coal  would,  judging  from  its  appearance, 
produce  good  building  lime,  and  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  as 
a  fertilizer  of  the  soil— occurring  as  it  does  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  a  coal  sufficiently  good  for  lime  burning.  Lime  for  manuring  could 
be  produced  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  limestone  (so-called)  immediate- 
ly above  the  coal  is  probably  too  silicious  to  be  profitably  used  on  a 
sandy  soil  with  much  advantage  even  if  burnt  The  upper  bed  is  not 
so  generally  exposed  as  the  lower  one,  its  place  is,  however,  well  mark- 
ed, where  it  is  not  exposed,  by  an  abrupt  ascent  of  25  to  30  feet  in  the 
hillside  above  the  level  the  lower  limestone.  The  value  of  this  bed 
can  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  farmers  of  Hancock  county  now,  but 
the  time  must  come  when  its  value  will  be  fully  realized.  At  some  lo- 
calities the  coal  in  the  section  at  41  feet  8  inches  may  be  found  suffi- 
ciently thick  for  lime  burning;  this  coal  lays  14  feet  above  the  lime- 
stone. A  more  detailed  examination  may  bring  to  light  the  extent, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  these  beds. 

It  may  not  be  considered  improper,  before  closing  this  report,  to  ex- 
press my  obligations  to  the  citizens  of  the  different  counties  in  which 
it  has  been  my  duty  to  operate,  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness  ex- 
tended to  all  engaged  in  the  parties  under  my  direction.  The  great 
number  of  persons  who  have  rendered  assistance,  given  valuable  in- 
formation, or  served  as  guides  to  the  best  localities,  forbid  a  separate 
acknowledgment  for  the  service  or  kindness  rendered.  .  They  have  my 
warmest  thanks.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Af^isifpit  Geologist  of  Kentucky. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PALAEONTOLOGY. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  NEW  SPECIES  OF  ORGANIC  REMAINS. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  many 
new  and  interesting  fossil  forms  have  been  discovered,  which,  with 
those  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  the  geological 
corps,  of  new  and  undescribed  genera  and  species  would,  were  they  all 
described  and  figured,  make  an  extensive  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
science  of  Palaeontology.  A  few  only  of  those  most  characteristic  or 
remarkable,  for  the  present  publication,  have  been  selected.  They  fonn 
but  a  small  part  of  those  deemed  worthy  of  being  carefully  studied 
and  described. 

The  sub-carboniferous  limestone,  the  Coal  Measures,  and  the  tran- 
sition beds  of  intercalated  limestone  near  the  base  of  the  millstone 
grit,  of  western  Kentucky,  abounds  in  fossils  of  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful forms.  The  living  inhabitants  and  the  dead  individuals  of  those 
ancient  seas,  both  contributed,  with  the  wasted  materials  of  the  subja* 
cent  lands,  to  the  formation  of  the  sedimentary  strata  then  in  process 
of  deposition  which  now  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  student  of  Stratigraph- 
ical  Geology,  pointing  out  with  certainty  the  period  and  geological  po- 
sition of  rocky  beds  wherever  found,  and  with  great  certainty  indicat- 
ing equivalent  geological  measures,  which,  but  for  these  truthful  histo- 
ries of  the  past,  would  never  be  recognized  as  of  the  same  age — one 
district  presenting  rocky  masses,  which  in  another  are  enturely  changed 
in  physical  appearance  and  chemical  composition. 

In  Crittenden  county  the  sandstone  of  the  millstone  grit  and  asso- 
ciated limestones  have  a  great  thickness  downward,  from  the  produc- 
tive Coal  Measures,  to  the  principal  mass  of  the  sub-carboniferous  lime- 
stone on  which  it  rests. 

At  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the  base  of  this  mass  of 
sandstone  is  to  be  found  a  bed  of  earthy,  calcareous,  and  shaley  mate- 
rials, one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  The  lowest  sixty  feet  of  this 
intercalated  bed,  is  of  a  drab  color,  filled  with  innumerable  fmgments  of 
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ReUpera  Arckitnedes^  spread  oat  horizontally^  and  almost  coiistitatiiig 
the  entire  mass.  Further  from  the  base  of  the  bed  are  foand  segre- 
gations, broken  and  irregular  bands  and  patches  of  earthy  ferruginous 
limestone.  This  alternation  of  limestones  and  sl»le  beds  continues  to 
the  top  of  the  mass. 

It  is  from  the  segregated  masses,  at  the  top  of  the  first  sixty  feet  of 
this  intercalated  calcareous  bed,  that  some  of  the  fossil  forms  selected 
for  description  were  obtained;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  cer- 
tain remarkable  forms  of  this  bed  have  never  been  found  extending  d^ 
ther  above  or  below  its  geological  horizon.  ' 

The  vertical  range  of  the  first  organic  form  which  will  be  described 
is  not  more  than  five  or  six  feet.  Two  crushed  specimens  were  found 
in  1845;  others,  again,  in  1852.  Having  recently  obtained  some 
quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  proposed  to  describe  them  under  the 
name  of  Pentremted  obesus. 

CRINOIDEA. 
GENUS  PENTREMITES.     Say. 

In  the  year  1820  the  genus  Pentrendtes  was  proposed  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Say,"^  in  which  were  placed  certain  fossil  forms,  then,  for  the 
first  time,  described.  Since  the  erection  of  the  genus  it  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized,  and  many  species  have  been  added  by  different  au* 
thors.  One  of  the  latest  authorities,  Messrs.  De  Koninck  and  Le  Hon, 
state  the  genus  under  the  following  formula,  viz: 
Basal  pieces,  S,  one  less  than  the  two  otiiers. 

Radial  pieces,        lX^>  forked,  laige. 
Interradial,  IX^^  small  lanceolate* 

Pseudambulacrse,  IX^) 
Mouth,  1,  central. 

Anal,  1,  lateral. 

Ovarial  openings,  2x^9  situated  around  the  mouth. 

By  a  careful  examination  of  well  preserved  specimens,  (not  sUioifi- 
ed,)  of  the  different  species  of  this  genus,  including  the  typical  spe- 
des,  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  forma- 
la  above  quoted  should  be  amended.  Penireodiea  ^eaUs,glabosus^  py^ 

*8m  Vol.  ii,  faiIUmMi*s  Jouraai,  p.  86,  tod  AmerioM  JcmnuJ  of  Soicnoe  Mid  AHi»  voL  ft. 
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rifarmUj  and  others^  have  seveially  three  small  plates  or  pieces^  dis^ 
tinotly  separated  from  the  pieces  heretofore  designated  as  the  ^^Basdl 
pieces;'^  these  three  pieces  form  the  base  of  the  cup,  and  as  they  lie  be- 
low the  pieces  heretofore  recognized  as  basal,  are  trae  basal  pieces,  and 
the.others  necessarily  become  first  radials.  It  is  therefore  proposed  to 
amend  the  generic  description,  and  the  following  formala  is  ofifered: 
GENUS  PENTREMITES.  Say. 
Generic  Formula: 

1X3,  short,  broad,  and  nearly  of  equal  size. 
1X3,  two  hexagonal,  perfect;  one  pentagonal, 

and  imperfect. 
1X^9  nearly  of  equal  size,  long,  forked. 
1  X^>  small,  lanceolate,  nearly  equal  in  size. 
1  X&9  iong,  filling  the  forked  pieces,  and  ter^ 
minating  around  the  mouth. 
1,  central. 
2X&>  situated  around  the  mouth. 


Basal  pieces. 
First  radial  pieces, 

Second  radial  pecies, 
Interradial  pieces, 
Pseudambulacrse, 

Mouth, 

Ovarial  openings. 


Column,  cylindrical,  perforated,  segments  luaeq  size  and  thickness. 

PENTREMITES  OBESUS.    Lyon. 
(Plate  II.    fig.  I,    1  a,  I  6,  1  c,  1  d.) 

Body,  elliptical  half  its  heighth,  rounded  at  the  summit;  the  lower 
part  has  the  form  of  a  broad  inverted  cone;  the  diameter  is  to  the 
heighth  as  4  is  to  5,  (nearly.)  Basal  pieces,  of  equal  size,  sub-quad^ 
rangular,  of  similar  form,  low,  broad ;  sides  diverging  upwards  Gcom 
the  columnar  articulation ;  greatest  heighth  at  the  line  of  junction 
with  each  other ;  irregularly  concave,  upper  margin,  into  which  the 
first  radials  are  fitted,  regularly  concave  at  their  junction  with  the 
column ;  when  joined,  they  form  a  low  cup,  concave  at  the  base,  the 
upper  margin  forming  an  unequal  sided  triangle. 

First  radials  two,  of  equal  size,  hexagonal ;  the  third  pentagonal, 
and  a  little  larger  than  half  the  size  of  the  hexagonal  pieces;  this 
unequal  piece  probably  indicates  the  anal  side  of  the  pentremite; 
the  three  pieces,  when  joined,  present  a  broad  shallow  cup,  the  superior 
margin  of  which  is  marked  by  five  broad  angular  points,  between  which 
are  t^ee  angular,  and  two  irregular,  concave  depressions,  the  latter 
being  upon  the  summits  of  the  hexagonal  pieces. 
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Second  radiala  fire,  divided  two-tbirds  their  length,  swelling  rapidly 
from  theit  junction  with  the  first  radials  to  the  inferior  end  of  the  pseud- 
aoibulacral  fields ;  twice  as  long  as  wide,  the  branches  increasing  in 
width  from  their  junction  with  the  interradials  toward  the  base;  ob- 
liquely truncated  above,  the  truncation  being  by  a  sigmoid  line,  (not 
straight  as  is  usually  the  case,)  meeting  and  fitting  upon  the  intei^ 
radials  by  a  lap,  being  beveled  from  within,  the  beveled  surface  being 
about  three  times  as  long  as  the  thickness  of  the  pieces ;  abutting 
equarely  at  their  lateral  margins  against  each  other,  two  resting  upon 
the  complete  hexagonal  fist  radials,  and  the  other  three  resting  upon 
the  beveled  sides  and  in  the  notches  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  first 
radials ;  the  line  of  junction  of  the  sides  occupies  the  center  of  a  deep 
elliptical  grove. 

Interradial  pieces  five,  half  as  broad  as  long,  (externally ;)  angular- 
ly pointed  above,  and  roundly  pointed  below ;  \  as  long  as  the  second  ' 
radials ;  within  the  body  they  are  prolonged,  and  extended  under  the 
second  radials,  and  terminate  in  a  long  point  on  either  side,  forming 
part  of  the  wall  of  the  pseudambulacral  areas ;  the  centre  is  also  ex- 
tended, downwards  and  pointed,  laping  under  the  suture,  marking  the 
junction  of  the  second  radial  pieces. 

The  interradials  are  marked  by  fine  striae,  (lines  of  increment,) 
which  conform  to  the  external  form  of  the  piece  in  its  different  stages 
of  growth. 

The  first  and  second  radials  are  also  marked  by  lines  of  increment. 
In  the  first  radials  the  lines  conform  to  the  sides  and  upper  margins  of 
the  pieces ;  the  second  mdials  are  marked  with  lines  extending  entirely 
around  them,  excapt  around  the  margin  of  the  fork,  into  which  are 
inserted  the  pseudambulacral  fields.  All  the  pieces  are  divested  of  tho 
epidermis  and  muscular  coat.  The  true  external  markings  are  un- 
known. 

Pseudambulacral  areas  extend  from  the  mouth,  at  the  centre  of  the 
summit,  a  little  below  the  centre  of  the  length  of  the  body,  gradually 
increasing  in  width  by  a  curved  line  on  either  side  from  below  up- 
wards, to  the  centre,  when  they  diminish  in  width  until  they  reach  the 
summit,  th«y  are  composed  of  a  double  row  of  thin  plates,  about 
twelve  times  as  long  as  thick,  about  as  broad  as  long,  joined  t)gether 
by  their  broad  faces,  terminating  at  the  centre  margin  of  the  field,  at  a 
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foramen  which  divides  these  pieces ;  the  divided  sides  of  the  fommen 
pieces  diverge  slightly,  and  join  a  similar  diverging  side  from  an  ad- 
joining foramen  piece,  with  which  ii  unites  and  forms  a  ridge,  which 
continues  to  the  margin  of  the  field  to  which  they  are  joined.  The 
field  is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  centre,  by  a  deep  groove,  the  fora- 
men pieces  are  marked  by  a  slight  groove,  which  crosses  them  near  the 
centre  of  their  length,  and  runs  the  whole  length,  dividing  the  field 
into  four  bands.  Where  the  foramen  pieces  are  crossed  by  this  slight 
groove,  they  are  frequently  indented  by  a  furrow,  which  sometimes  con- 
tinues the  whole  length  of  the  pieces ;  it  is  frequently  nearly  oblitera- 
ted, and  then  presents  a  rounded,  oval,  or  lozenge  shaped  dent  or  hole. 
These  marks  have  the  appearance  of  the  imperfectly  closed  sides  of  two 
pieces  having  grown  together.  At  one  state  of  their  growth  they 
were,  probably,  in  separate  pieces.  In  the  best  preserved  speci- 
mens the  broad  faces  are  seen  to  be  furrowed  or  grooved  transversely ; 
the  ends  of  these  grooves  are  seen  presenting  small  punctures,  while  the 
sides  of  the  grooves  present  a  double  row  of  little  knobs,  standing  op- 
posite each  other,  and  joining  the  two  adjacent  pieces,  which  touch 
each  other  at  these  ridges.  The  ends  of  the  foramen  pieces  abutting 
against  the  centre  furrow  of  the  field,  are  flattened  and  rounded,  the 
rounding  on  the  inferior  side  of  the  piece  being  greatest  The  flatten- 
ed ends  are  ornamented  by  eight  or  ten  diverging  ribs,  forming  on  the 
ends  of  the  pieces  a  series  of  beautiful  fan-like  ornaments,  each  slight- 
ly concave.  The  foramen  pieces  number  from  sixty  to  seventy  to  the 
inch — one  specimen  having  one  hundred  and  fifty  on  each  side  of  the 
field ;  another  (young,)  having  only  forty-three,  or  eighty-six  in  each 
pseudambulacral  space. 

Mouth.  The  mouth  is  irregularly  rounded,  small  externally,  increas- 
ing in  size  as  the  opening  passes  downward  into  the  body ;  it  is  form- 
ed of  five  pieces,  lying  immediately  within  the  ovarial  openings ;  it 
was,  doubtless,  capable  of  being  opened  and  largely  expanded,  by  the 
opening  of  the  five  petal-like  parts  into  which  the  body  is  divided. 
There  is  a  deep  indentation  opposite  to,  and  lying  between,  the^ lower 
ends  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields ;  this  indentation  pi  obably  marks 
the  limit  of  the  flexibility  of  the  petals. 

Ovarid  openings  five^  nearly  round  ;  one  much  larger  th '  \  the  oth- 
ers ;  the  large  opening  on   the  point  nearly  opposite  the  i  nperfeot 
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first  radial  Column  cylindrical,  formed  of  pieces  of  equal  thickness, 
articiilatiog  by  radiated  surfaces^  the  rays  covering  the  ectii^  surface; 
perfomted ;  opening  small ;  pentelobate ;  side  arms  at  irr^ular  iIlte^ 
vala,  frequently  opposite  each  otber^  formed  of  similar  pieces  to  the 
column. 

This  species  differs  from  all  others  heretofore  described,  beiog  much 
larger ;  the  whole  character  is  coarse  and  strong ;  the  pieces  are  m- 
markably  thick — in  the  young,  of  a  similar  sized  specimen,  being 
twice  the  thickness  of  any  known  species.  The  general  form  is  nar* 
est  that  of  P.  ^oreaies.    Sat/. 

Length  of  specimen  under  description,       -        • 

Breadth  of  specimen  under  description, 

Vertical  circumference,  -         *         .         . 

TransTerse  circumference,         -         -         -         • 

lo  the  largest  specimen  observed,  the  pseudambulacral  field  is  1 
inches;  that  of  our  specimen  is  LjVt  inches;  length  of  smallest  spe- 
cimen,  one  inch;  the  field  of  this  specimen  is  ^%,  (half  an  inch.) 

The  pieces  forming  the  pseudambulacral  areas,  are  thiner  than  tboee 
of  the  fflohoms  or  pgriformis^  (small  species.) 


2*^*^  inches* 
2.yVT  inches. 
6.^\  inches. 
6,;^  tnchea. ! 


'-'STTT  ' 
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GENUS  ASTEROCRINUS.    £yan. 

Gen.  char. —  Column^  cylindrical^  perforated;  base,  bilobate;  priinft*| 
ry  radials  five;  secondary  radials,  first  series,  ten;  second  series,  ti^en* 
ty;  lobe  pieces,  five;  arms  twenty,  formed  of  a  double  row  of  joints] 

ASTEROCRINUS  CAPITALI3.     L^^on. 
CPiatft  nr.    fig.  I,    1  o,  u,  1  c,  1  rf,  1  €,  If,  Ig,  th,  1 1,  1  k.) 

Specific  description. — Body^  viewed  from  above,  presents  somewhat  j 
the  form  of  an  irregular  five-pointed  star*;  viewed  in  profile,  erect,  it 
has  much  the  form  of  a  Corinthian  capital,  slightly  contracted  near  iti 
base* 

Column^  cylindrical,  composed  of  numerous,  uneqoal-sized,  thin,  < 
cular  pieces.     The  articulating  facets  are  striated  around  their  i 
gins — ^the  elevated  ridges  of  one  joint   fitting  into  correspondij] 
depressions  in  those  which  adjoin  it.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  bdyl 
these  pieces  are  arranged  into  the  column  in  sets  of  three,  between  twa 


*Tht  ipeciffleii  figKired,  ii  ftilgbtl j  cnuhed,  ther«fgr«  t)b»  itvr 4ik«  Jlgort  ii  &Qt  to  rt mii-k 


quite  thick  pieces,  those  adjoining  the  thick  pieces  are  quit6  thin,  with 
one  much  thicker  between ;  nearer  the  body  the  pieces  are  alternately 
larger  and  smaller;  their  edges  are  slightly  rounded. 

Basal  pteeesy  two  of  equal  sise,  nearly  alike ;  united  they  form  a 
shallow  elliptical  cup,  the  upper  margin  being  indented  by  four  concave 
and  two  angular  notches,  swelling  below  the  margin  of  the  cup.  The 
inferior  surface  presents  an  imperfect  elliptical  depression,  in  the  centre 
of  which  lies  a  deep  circular  pit,  concave  at  the  bottom ;  the  outer  mar- 
gin of  which  is  maiked  around  its  circumference  by  grooves  and  ridges, 
by  which  it  is  joined  to  the  column. 

Primary  radiak  five,  differing  in  form ;  the  piece  opposite  the  anal 
side  is  slightly  concave  on  the  upper  margin ;  the  ends  are  nearly  par- 
allel to  each  other ;  twice  as  broad  as  high ;  the  inferior  margin  is  an- 
gularly pointed — the  point  being  about  the  centre  of  the  width  of  the 
piece,  at  which  point  it  is  twice  as  high  as  at  the  ends.  The  four  other 
primary  radials  are  convex  below,  and  fit  into  the  concave  indentations 
of  the  basal  pieces ;  they  are  low  and  broad ;  not  quite  as  high  as  the 
first  pieces ;  two  are  concave  above,  the  lower  and  upper  margins  being 
nearly  parallel ;  the  other  two  have  two  concave  depressions  above,  of 
unequal  size ;  the  ends  of  the  four  pieces  are  obliquely  diverging  from 
below  upwards — the  ends  joining  the  anal  piece  having  the  greatest 
divergency. 

Secondary  radials.  These  are  in  two  series,  the  first  consisting  of 
ten  pieces,  no  two  of  which  are  alike ;  those  resting  on  the  first  radial 
opposite  the  anal  side  are  convex  below ;  as  broad  as  high,  the  upper 
margin  of  each  having  two  concave  indentations ;  the  junction  of  these 
pieces  with  each  other  is  square,  the  opposite  ends  terminating  in  an 
angular  point.  The  secondary  radial  pieces  resting  upon  the  first 
radial  piece,  to  the  right  of  the  anal  piece,  are  terminated  at  both  ends 
by  angular  points ;  firom  one  of  these  rise  three  secondary  radials  of 
the  second  series ;  from  the  other,  only  one. 

The  next  secondary  radials  to  the  right  are^  probably,  broken,  and  in 
our  specimen  are  represented  by  four  quadrangular  pieces  of  unequal 
size.  The  other  four  pieces  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  sub-quadrangular ; 
twice  as  broad  as  high,  having  two  poncave  notches  in  the  upper  mar- 
gin of  each. 

Secondary  radials.  The  secondary  radials  are  twenty  in  number  \ 
60 
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Dearly  equal   in  size;  sub-quadrangular;  as  broad  as  high.    From 
each  of  these  the  arm  takes  its  origin. 

And  piece.     Lozenge  shaped;  small;  rising  from  the  smallest  ango- 
lar  depression  in  the  basal  pieces. 

Ifobe  pieces.  These  remarkable  appendages  are  five  in  number;  no- 
equal  in  size;  thick,  rounded,  and  club-like;  twice  as  broad  as  thick  at 
the  superior  extremity,  tapering  downward,  and  ending  in  a  broad  &ii* 
like  manner,  at  the  inferior  extremity.  They  are  divided  into  three  an- 
equal  parts,  the  union  of  the  parts  being  marked  by  sutures^  the  up- 
per part  not  unlike  a  seed  vessel,  (when  first  discovered  by  the  coun- 
try-people these  parts  were  supposed  to  be  petrified  seeds,  and  were  call- 
ed ^^trified  coffee-nuts;")  it  is  more  than  one-third  the  length  of  the 
whole  lobe  piece;  with  the  middle  piece  it  makes  two-thirds  the  length; 
the  lower  part  is  irregularly  sermted,  and  marked  by  the  impression  of 
muscular  attachments;  it  fits  into  and  is  attached  to  the  inside  of  the 
basal  pieces. 

Arms.  Our  species  has  twenty  arms,  in  sets  of  four,  rising  firom  the 
second  series  of  secondary  radials;  they  are  composed  of  a  double  ae- 
ries of  joints,  beautifully  articulating  with  each  other — ^the  salient  an- 
gles of  one  set  filling  the  re-entering  angles  of  the  adjoining  set;  the 
arms  are  regularly  tapering  from  their  insertion  to  the  end,  where  they 
terminate  in  a  point,  rising  about  one-fourth  thdr  length  above  Um 
highest  point  of  the  lobe  pieces;  each  set  is  separated  into  pairs  by 
the  lobe  pieces,  which  embcace  them  on  either  side.  It  is  not  certainly 
known  that  the  arms  are  provided  with  cillia. 

This  remarkable  crinoid  is  found  in  the  lower  intercalated  calcaieous 
beds  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  county,  associated  with  Peatre- 
mites  vbesuSf  ^c.  The  vertical  range  of  this  species  is  somewhat  great- 
er than  that  of  that  fossil.  It  was  very  abundant;  immense  numbers <^ 
the  fragm<4[its  of  the  lobed  pieoes  are  found,  especially  of  that  part  form- 
ing its  upper  extremity.  It  is  evident  that  they  were  easily  separated, 
for  amongst  the  multitude  of  fingments  only  one  specimen  has  been 
found  sufiSciently  perfect  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  compos- 
ing  it;  this  is  slightly  flattened  by  pressore,  and  is  so  much  weathe^ 
ed  that  no  surface  markings  can  be  discovered.  By  the  fragments  of 
tb9  lobe  pieces  the  lower  intercalated  limestone  of  th^  mill9tonQ  grik 
pmy  be  identified. 


l-AVi 

nches. 

l^Ti  inches. 

•tVt 

inch. 

•tV-jt 

inch. 

•wv 

inch. 

•tVV 

inch. 

•tVtt 

inch. 

•"nnr 

inch. 

.•A^ 

inch* 
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Its  proportions  are  as  follows : 

Heighthy 

Greatest  breadth  across  the  lobe  pieces, 
Greatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx — narrow 

side,  ...... 

Greatest  breadth  at  the  top  of  calyx — ^wide 

side, 

Heighth  of  calyx, 

Heighth  of  radials,  -  *  .  .  . 
Heighth  of  basal  pieces,  .... 
Long  diameter  of  basal  pieces,  •  .  . 
Bhort  diameter  of  basal  pieces,    -"^      - 

The  genns  Asterocrinus^  by  its  lobed  basal  pieces,  is  allied  to  Dicho- 
erinus,  also  by  the  number  of  its  primary  radials  Here  the  analogy 
ceases.  Dichocrinus  partakes  much  of  the  character  of  the  Plat?/cri' 
nites.  The  primary  radials  are  generally  longer,  and  the  calyx  high ; 
the  radials  of  all  known  species  of  Dichoerlniis  are  higher  than  the 
basal  pieces,  while  in  Asierocrinm  the  breadth  of  the  radials  are  equal 
to  twice  their  bight  In  the  remarkable  lobe  pieces  it  is  distinguished 
and  separated  from  all  known  genera.  It  is  evident  the  species  under 
consideration  had  no  vaulted  covering  to  the  stomach,  as  the  lobe  pieces 
rise  from  the  basal  pieces,  (to  which  they  are  attached,)  and  nearly 
fill  the  cavity  of  the  body.  The  lobe  pieces  are  free,  except  at  the 
point  of  attachment  at  the  base,  were  expansile,  and  are  indeed^aux- 
iliaries  of  the  arms,  probably  serving  in  part  to  sieze  and  crush  its  food. 
Fixed  to  the  base  by  a  muscular  ligament,  articulating  by  joints,  they 
were  evidently  capable  of  opening  with,  or  even  independently  of  the 
arms.  Our  specimen  is  closed ;  the  arms  are  folded  between  the  lobe 
pieces.  Six  half  sets  of  the  arms  have  their  entire  length,  and  are 
folded  toward  the  centre  of  the  summit,  which  they  do  not  reach,  leav- 
ing  the  junctures  of  the  lobe  pieces  exposed. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Si  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  1857,  our  specimen  is  referred  to,  and  classed  with  Dichocri" 
nna;  we  differ  from  the  author  of  that  pEiper,  and  hold  that  our  spedeii 
is  essentially  diffeient^  and  should  be  sepeimted  ftbm  IHehocriikus. 
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ASTEROCRINUS(?)    CORONARIUS.    Lytm. 
(Plfttel.    fig.l,    la.) 

It  is  with  a  considerable  hesitation  that  tliis  remarkable  and  hither- 
to unknown  fossil  is  refered  to  Asterocrinusy  as  it  has  neither  basal, 
radial,  or  arm  pieces.  This  unique  crinoidal  fragment  was  found,  with 
others,  associated  with  Pentremtss  abesusy  Asterocrinus  capitalist  &c., 
in  the  lower  intercalated  calcareous  bed  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Critten- 
den county*  This  specimen  is  evidently  the  summit  and  part  of  the 
abdominal  carity  and  walls  of  a  crinoid,  and  is  prov  isionally  refer- 
red to  Asierocrintis,  which  it  greatly  resembles,  by  the  arrangement  of 
the  tumid  star-like  points ;  seen  in  profile  it  resembles  a  ducal  coronet 
or  crown.  The  body  is  pentagonal,  haying  equal  sides ;  the  angular 
comers  are  removed ;  an  angular  notch  is  provided,  into  which  three 
of  the  point  pieces  are  inserted  into  the  body.  The  point  on  the  right 
of  the  oral  opening  is  joined  to  the  body  by  an  irregular  line,  nearly 
straight ;  that  on  the  left  is  joined  by  a  curved  line,  with  an  angular 
deflection  near  the  side  farthest  from  the  mouth.  The  maiginal  bor- 
ders of  the  pointed  pieces  are  raised,  and  the  pieces  are  fluted  about 
two-thirds  their  length ;  they  are  thick,  heavy,  and  solid ;  curved  on 
the  lower  side,  and  when  resting  upon  the  upper  surface,  present  the 
appearance  of  a  thick  last,  from  the  instep  to  the  toe.  Within  the 
pointed  pieces  are  arranged  twenty-five  polygonal  pieces — those  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  mouth  are  convex,  the  others  are  concave ;  the 
outer  series  are  larger ;  two  are  hexagonal ;  the  others  are  imperfect 
rhombs;  those  within  the  point  to  the  right  of  the  mouth  are -small 
and  long ;  the  others  are  still  smaller,  of  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and 
triangular  forms.  A  few  of  the  small  pieces  surrounding  the  oral  open- 
ing have  been  lost 

Mouth,  sub-central. 

Lofoer  surface.  Between  the  pointed  pieces  are  three  angularprom- 
inences,  and  four  angular  depressions ;  these  are  probably  the  articula- 
ting surfaces  to  which  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and  calyx  were  join- 
ed; above  these  notches  and  prominences,  and  on  the  surface  between 
the  pointed  pieces  are  rounded  and  grooved  impressions,  probably  pro- 
duced by  the  pressure  of  the  arms  (?)  No  sur&ce  markings  are  found 
on  the  specimen,  which  .has  evidently  lost  its  dermal  covering ;  they 
would  have  been  lost  had  they  existed  upon  it 
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Size  of  the  specimen.    Length  of  the  pointed  pieces,  (the  longest 

piece,) 

Length  of  the  pointed  pieces,  (shortest  piece,) 
Longest  diameter  across  the  points, 
Longest  diameter  of  body,  upper  side, 
Longest  diameter  of  body,  lower  side. 
Height  of  body  to  junction  of  pointed  pieces, 
Height  of  body  to  highest  point  of  pointed  pieces, 
From  mouth  to  nearest  side,      .... 
From  mouth  to  most  distant  side,       ... 

GENUS  GRAPHIOCRINUa    DeKmiinek  and  LeEon. 

De  Eoninck  and  LeHon,  who  established  this  genus,  have  given 
the  generic  formula  as  follows,  viz  : 


•ToTT 

inch. 

•iVir 

inch. 

1      9  5 

•16  6 

inches. 

•■nrV 

inch. 

8  0 

•Tinr 

inch. 

•1^ 

inch. 

•t¥. 

inch. 

30 

inch. 

•iVtt 

inch. 

''^Basal  pieces. 

5. 

Radial  pieces. 

2X5. 

Anal  pieces. 

1. 

Interradial  pieces, 

0. 

Arms, 

10,  not  divided. 

GRAPfflOCRINUS— 14    BRACHIALIS.    Lytm. 
(Plate  I.    fig.  1,    52  a,  26.) 

The  anatomical  structure  of  our  species  corresponds  so  nearly  to  this 
genus  that  it  is  confidently  referred  to  it 

Column.  A  short  piece  of  the  column,  still  attached  to  our  speci- 
men, is  composed  of  thin  circular  pieces,  rounded  on  the  margin,  dif- 
fering considerably  in  size — alternately  a  larger  and  smaller  one ; 
perforated ;  the  form  of  the  perforation  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out. 

Basal  pieces  &Ye;  long  lanceolate;  thick  at  the  outer  point;  divided 
by  deep  well  defined  sutures,  from  the  inferior  point  of  the  primary 
radials,  to  the  opening  of  the  columnar-pit,  where  the  pieces  join  evenly 
together;  the  superior  points  curved  upwards,  from  the  columns  out- 
ward; the  pieces  are  grooved  by  a  broad  concave  furrrow,  which  termi- 

*From  the  figure  giren  by  De  Koninck  and  LeHoo,  I  have  much  doubt  if  these  are  the  true 
b|bBal  pieces.  Species  of  kindred  form  are  found  with  fine  basal  pieces  within  the  columnar  de- 
pression; these  are  generally  cove^  by  the  column  ;  always  alternating  with  the  basal  pie- 
ces, as  recognized  in  the  above  formula.  There  are  another  olaas  of  crinoids  having  a  pen- 
tagonal basal  piecSy  not  indented,  divided  by  five  sutures  running  from  the  columnar  pit  to  the 
centre  of  the  sides,  forming  the  pentagon.  JEflMrimtet  Mtiffnoliaf9mk — Troest,  is  thus  distinr  * 
guished.  .  •      .• 
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nates  at  the  commencement  of  the  upward  curvatnie  of  the  points  of 
the  pieces.  The  piece  to  the  right  of  the  anal  pieces  is  larger  than  the 
others,  and  the  first  primary  radial  rises  from  its  trancated  point;  in 
this  respect  the  drawing  is  imperfect — ^the  side  toward  the  anal  pieces 
should  be  more  elevated.    The  sur&ce  of  all  the  pieces  is  smooth.  ^- 

Frimari/radials  fi\e'y  somewhat  heart-shaped;  concave  above,  round- 
ly pointed  below;  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  anal  pieces  are  not 
symetrical — the  side  of  the  left  hand  one  having  lost  a  portion  of  its 
edge,  against  which  rests  one  of  the  anal  pieces,  while  that  on  the  right 
side  has  lost  a  portion  of  its  inferior  left  mai^in^  which  joins  i^e  largest 
anal  piece* 

The  primary  radials  of  the  second  series'""  are  five  in  number;  sub- 
quadrangular;  width,  equal  twice  the  greatest  heighth ;  differing  in  form 
and  size ;  sides  square  and  vertical ;  swelling  lapidly  from  the  sides 
toward  the  center ;  curved  upwards  on  the  superior  mai^in,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rounded  prominent  knob,  at  or  near  the  center  of  the 
pieces. 

Secondary  radials  {axilaryj  MiUer^)  ten;  four  are  larger  than  tiie 
others;  similar  in  form  to  the  primary  radials  of  the  first  series  invert- 
ed; boldly  prominent,  each  supporting  two  secondary  radials  of  the 
second  series;  the  six  others  differ  in  form,  and  are  less  than  half  the 
size  of  the  first  four,  each  supporting  a  single  piece  of  the  secondary 
radials;  slightly  prominent 

Secondary  radials,  second  series,  consists  of  fourteen  subquadrangu- 
lar  pieces,  differing  slightly  in  size;  less  prominent  than  the  first  series, 
from  which  the  arms  take  their  origin. 

Arms  fourteen,  composed  of  a  double  row  of  pieces,  slightly  rounded^ 
fitting  deeply  into  each  other— the  salient  angles  of  the  right  hand  row 
entering  the  retreating  angles  of  the  opposite  row. 

Remarks^ — Our  specimen  has  been  slightly  crushed;  the  superior 
ends  of  the  arms  are  broken  ofi^;  the  calyx  is  remarkable  for  the  deptti 
of  the  columnar  depression,  and  the  prominence  of  the  rounded  knobed 
tenninations  of  the  pieces  forming  it,  also,  in  having  fourteen  arms-^ 
the  typical  form  of  the  genus  having  only  ten.  It  was  found  in  the 
calcareons  beds,  neanr  the  base  of  the  millstone  grit  of  Crittenden  oDum* 

^'^.  ^"JS^  twMslfl  of  jhe  eeeopd jerfes  arejiere  ^qnWalent  to  Hii  MfiMl^)fi^lSSB  ot  MB^ 
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ty,  associated  with  P.  obesus,  Asteroerinus  capitalist  A.  eoranarius^  &c. 
Ranging  latber  higher  in  the  bed  than  either  of  the  others.  The  yerti- 
cal  cangu  is  not  known.  It  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  been 
discovered  in  any  other  geological  horizon* 

ACTINOCRINUS.    Miller. 

Thiagenas  was  established  by  Miller  in  182 1,  and  was  defined  as 
follows: 

^^  A  crinoid  animal,  with  a  roand  column,  perforated  by  a  round  ali- 
mentary canal.  At  the  summit  of  the  column  is  placed  a  pelvis,  formed 
of  three  plates,  on  which  five  costals,  and  one  irregular,  adhere;  which 
are  succeeded  by  the  second  costals  and  intercostals,  and  the  scapulae, 
from  whence  five  arms  proceed,  forming  two  hands,  with  several  tentac* 
culated  fingers. 

Round  side-arms  proceed  at  irregular  distances  from  the  column, 
which  terminates  at  the  base  in  a  fassicular  bundle  or  roots  of  fibres/' 

Recently  De  KoninckandDe  Hon,  in  treating  of  this  genus,  have 
adopted  a  different  nomenclature*     The  AcUnocrinus^  as  defined  by 
these  authors,  is  as  follows: 
Generic  Formula: 

Basal  pieces,  3,  of  a  quadrangular  form. 

Radial  pieces,  3x5- 

Interiadial  pieces,     3X4. 

Anal  pieces,  6. 

Brachial  pieces,        1,  or  2x^* 

Column,  cylindrical;  canal,  pentagonal. 

ACTINOCRINUS  ABNORMia    lofon. 
(Plate  IV.    fig.l,    la,  16.) 

Bodff.  The  general  form  of  the  most  symetrical  of  this  species  is 
sub-globular;  others  are  quite  shallow;  saucer  shaped;  with  a  very  low, 
irregular;  covering  in  others  the  circle  of  the  body,  at  the  insertion  of 
the  arms,  is  deeply  emarginate.  The  form  of  the  inferior  part  of  the 
calyx  is  constantly  that  of  a  shallow  rounded  cup,  slightly  indented 
around  the  columnar  pit  The  ba^al  pieces,  and  the  radials  of  the  lat 
and  2nd  series,  are  also  constant  characteristics. 

The  superior  surface  has  a  continuous  covering,  composed  of  small 
pieces;  the  spaces  opposite  the  junction  of  the  arms  with  the^b^dy  harei 
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geneially  prominent  tubercles,  usually  rounded  and  low,  sometimes 
long  and  sharp-pointed;  ao  additional  knob  or  point  usually  marks  the 
summit,  which  is  sub-cential  and  near  the  anal  side;  around  these 
prominent  pieces,  are  arranged,  in  a  circular  manner,  small  polygonal 
pieces  of  various  sizes,  and  the  interspaces  between  these  circular 
patches  are  filled  with  pieces  of  irregular  forms;  in  some  of  the 
best  preserved  several  knobs  are  joined  by  the  interspace,  having  a 
central  piece,  around  which  are  arranged,  circularly,  small  pieces— H>ne 
piece  of  the  circle  forming  the  connection  between  the  centers  of  the 
adjoining  circles. 

Our  description  is  that  of  a  single  specimen,  differing  in  many  par- 
ticulars from  all  others  of  the  species;  yet  it  is  believed  that  no  accu- 
rate observer  could  fail  to  roorggnize  every  specimen  of  the  species, 
by  features  they  have  in  common,  which  distinguishes  them  from  oth- 
er species. 

Basal  pieces.  The  basal  pieces,  when  undivided,  presents  an  oblong 
hexagonal  spnce — ^the  middle  perforation  being  sub-central;  when  di- 
vided, the  sutures  from  the  central  opening  terminate  at  the  center  of 
the  inferior  margin  of  the  alternate  radi^d  pieces  of  the  first  series;  by 
this  division  producing  two  pieces  nearly  equal  in  size,  and  one  gene- 
rally smaller  than  the  others. 

Radial  pieces^  \st  series.  Consists  of  six  hexagonal  pieces,  (one  of 
these  pieces  is  sometimes  pentagonal  or  obscurely  hexagonal,)  differing 
somewhat  in  size  and  form;  slightly  concave — ^the  concavity  extending 
over  the  whole  area  of  each  piece;  when  arranged  in  the  cup  they  are 
nearly  horizontal,  beine  only  slightty  curved. 

Primary  radialsj  2nd  series^  five;  usually  four  hexagonal  and  one 
pentagonal;  not  unfrequently  one  of  the  radials  is  abnormal,  and  rises 
between  two  of  the  radials  of  the  first  series.  Fig.  lb,  plate  IV,  ex- 
hibits this  anomalous  arrangement.  Fig.  la,  plate  IV,  shows  all  the 
pieces  in  a  normal  condition  (hexagonal.) 

^  The  Srd  series  of  primary  radials  consist  of  four  pieces  septilate- 
ral, and  one  hexagonal;  nearly  equal  in  size. 

Secondary  radials,  Isi  series,  consists  of  eleven  pieces,  varying  in 
size  and  form — some  being  heptagonal,  hexagonal,  and  one  being  pent- 
agonal; this  last  piece  rises  from  the  anomalous  ray.  (Fig.  lb,  plate 
IV.) 
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Interradid fields.  The  interradial  fields  are  foar  ia  number,  each 
filled  with  six  pieces,  differing  in  form  and  size;  arranged  by  one 
forming  the  base;  from  the  sloping  upper  sides  of  this  rise  two  others; 
between  these  latter  and  their  outer  upper  side,  three  others;  upon 
these  rest  the  interaxilary  pieces,  eleven  in  number;  these  vary  much 
in  form  and  size  in  different  specimens. 

Nearly  all  the  pieces  composing  the  2nd  and  3rd  primary  radials, 
and  the  interradial  fields  are  flattened  or  slightly  concave;  this  is  char- 
acteristie  and  common  to  the  species. 

And  pieces.  The  anal  pieces  vary  much  in  different  specimens — 
firom  14  to  18  of  irregular  form;  being  neither  constant  in  form  nor 
number* 

The  Arms  vary  in  number  firom  ten  to  fourteen,  at  their  insertion 
into  the  calyx;  they  are  very  irregular  in  their  arrangement,  some- 
limes  coming  off  in  five  regular  pairs;  again  three  pairs — one  set  of 
three,  and  one  set  of  one,  making  ten;  again,  three  sets  of  four  each^ 
one  set  of  three,  one  of  two,  and  a  single  arm,  standing  by  itsel£  mak- 
ing fourteen. 

Amongst  the  great  number  of  the  species  that  have  come  under 
our  observation,  no  two  have  ever  been  observed  with  precisely  the 
same  arrangement  in  the  zone  forming  the  region  of  the  arms — suflS- 
oient  difference  firequently  existing,  in  different  specimens,  to  warrant 
a  separation  of  the  species  if  the  technical  arrangement  should  be  re- 
lied upon.  By  the  low  calyx,  concave  surface  of  the  pieces,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  they  will,  however,  be  referred  one    species. 

Dimensions: 

Greatest  heighth  of  calyx,  ...  .^\  inch. 

Least  heighth  of  calyx,      ....  .^^  inch. 

Heigth  from  base  to  summit,       -        -        -  .-nrV  inch. 

Greatest  breadth, l-Air  inches. 

Least  breadth, l-iinr  inches. 

Position  and  hcaUty.  Very  abundant  in  the  limestone  immediate- 
ly at  the  base  of  the  *^evonian  black  slate,"  and  above  the  beds  of 
Hydraulic  cement  stone.  In  the  vicinity  of  Louisville,  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  range  of  Catenepora  eseharoides  bed.  Actinocrintis  ahnor-* 
mis  is  especially  abundant  in  the  bed  above  alluded  to,  exposed  at  the 
quarries,  on  the  south  fork  of  Bear  grass  creek;  at  Eock  Island,  near 
61 
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the  old  Tariscon's  mill,  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the  Ohio;  and  at 
the  crossing  of  the  JefTersonville  and  Oolumbas  railroad,  on  Silver 
creek,  Clarke  county,  la.  It  has  not  been  found  extending  beyond 
this  bed — which  varies  in  thickness  from  five  to  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
Of  the  numerous  specimens  obtained  by  collectors,  most  of  them  are 
mere  fragments;  very  few  have  more  than  half  or  three*fourth9  of  the 
bead  complete — many  not  so  much.  This  is  the  most  abundant  fos- 
sil form  of  the  bed  at  the  locality  on  Beargrass. 

GENUS  DOLATOCRINUS.    Lyon. 

Gen.  char. — Column^  round;  composed  (near  the  body)  of  alternate 
large  and  small  pieces;  perforation  pentalobate;  rather  large;  basal 
pieces  five;  pentagonal;  small;  sometimes  covered  by  the  column. 

Fint  radiak  five,  hexagonal;  ucond  radiah  five,  quadrangular; 
third  radicds  five,  pentagonal;  first  secondary  radiab^  ten  or  eleven^ 
generally  hexagonal;  second  secondary  radials  quite  irregular,  varying 
£:om  ten  to  thirteen;  interaxUarys^  those  rising  from  the  radials  from 
five  to  seven,  whilst  those  which  rise  from  the  interradial  fields  vary 
from  ten  to  twelve;  interradials^  first  series^  five,  large  nonagonal; 
the  second  series^  of  five,  differing  in  form;  arms  ten,  formed  of  circu- 
lar pieces  of  equal  thickness,  tapering  rapidly  toward  tiie  superior  end; 
mouth  subiDentral  proboscidate;  summit  covered  by  small  polygonal 
pieces. 

pOLATOCRINtTS  LACUS.    Lyon, 
Plate  IV.    fig.  3,  2a,  S6, 2e. 

Specific  eharactfir. — £<?(iy  sub-globose;  truncated  below;  columnar- 
pit  broad  and  deep;  summit  somewhat  conical,  prolonged  by  a  probos- 
cis ;  column  round ;  near  the  body  composed  of  alternate  large  and 
smaller  pieces  articulating  by  flat  radiated  surfaces;  the  upper  joint 
of  the  column  is  hemispherical,  and  partially  fills  the  columnar-pit, 
nearly  and  sometimes  quite  concealing  the  basal  pieces;  columnar  per- 
foration rather  large  and  pentalobate. 

Basal  pieces  five;*  pentagonal;  nearly  of  equal  size;  not  quite  as 

•The  basal  pieces  are  only  seen  in  fragments  and  crushed  specimens;  from  these  we  are  led 
to  beliere  that  the  basal  pieces  are  fire  in  number;  should  future  inresdgation  determine  tluLt 
the  base  is  divided  into  only  three  parts,  the  base  would  then  resemble  that  of  Pktycrtiivt, 
MtHtTt  not  Aiutin  Being  now  fully  pursuaded  that  this  arrangement  of  five  basaU,  alternat- 
ing with  five  first  radials, is  the  structure  of  the  animal,  we  have  so  described  It. 
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high  as  wide;  lying  deep  in  the  columnar-pit,  and  frequently  conceal- 
ed by  the  insertion  of  the  columns,  as  in  fig.  2c,  plate  IV. 

First  radial  pieces  five;  hexagonal;  nearly  equal  in  dize ;  twice  as 
broad  as  high;  ornamented  by  sculptured  ridges,  which  terminate  at 
a  longish  or  rounded  knob,  near  the  margin  of  the  columnar  depres- 
sion. 

Second  radial  pieces  &\e;  sub-quadrangular;  wider  than  high;  near- 
ly of  the  same  size;  the  center  of  the  pieces  are  ornamented  by  a 
knob,  which  terminates  at  this  upper  margin.  In  specimens  of  the 
aged  of  this  species  the  knob  is  firequently  prolonged,  and  assumes  the 
form  of  a.  sharp  ridge. 

Third  radials  five;  pentagonal;  broader  than  high;  same  size,  oi^ 
namented  near  their  center  by  a  knob. 

Secondary  radialsy  first  series  ten  of  irregular  form;  as  laige  as  or 
larger  tiian  the  third  primary  radials;  principally  hexagonal — some- 
times one  or  more  are  pentagonal. 

Secondary  radials,  second  series,  varying  in  number  fi:om  ten  to  thir- 
teen; irregular  in  form  and  size.  Inter axilary  pieces',  these  pieces 
are  variable,  differing  in  form  and  size,  and  are  distinguished  as  trian* 
gular  and  quadrangular — ^the  triangular  pieces  having  their  origin  in 
the  radial  pieces ;  eight  in  number ;  those  originating  from  the  inter- 
radial  piece  of  the  second  series  are  quadrangular ;  twelve  or  more  in 
number. 

Inter  radials  &ve;  very  large;  nonagonal;  angularly  pointed  below ; 
truncated  on  the  superior  margin ;  from  these  rise  the  secondary  ra- 
dials, five  in  number,  four  of  which  are  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  the 
summit ;  inferior  margin  as  wide  as  the  superior  margin  of  the  first 
interradials  on  which  they  rest ;  the  other  piece  is  quadrangular. 

The  arms  are  ten  in  number,  rising  in  pairs ;  rather  short ;  tapering 
rapidly ;  composed  o[  ovoid  flat  pieces,  of  equal  thickness — one  side 
exhibiting  the  articulating  surfaces  from  which  tentacdsB  have  been 
detached ;  the  form  and  arrangement  ^f  the  tentaculss  are  unknown. 

Summit.  The  summit  is  covered  by  rather  lai^e  polygonal  pieces^  va- 
rious in  form ;  generally  ornamented  by  small  granular  prominences. 

Proboscis  or  oral  tube.  In  its  complete  form  it  is  unknown ;  judg- 
ing fix>m  the  fragmeqts  found  attached  to  the  specimens,  it  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  same  appendage  in  other  crinoids ;  composed  of  small 
polygonal  pieces. 
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External  markings.  The  body  is  adorned  by  a  most  beaatifol  net- 
work of  raised  tfiangular  figures ;  the  points  of  the  principal  triangu- 
lar figures  rise  from,  and  terminate  at,  the  centre  of  the  first  interradi- 
ai  pieces ;  a  subordinate  set  of  figures  tenmnate  at  the  centre  of  all 
the  pieces  below  the  arms.  In  some  q>ecimens  the  lines  are  continu- 
ous, in  others,  interrupted.  The  summit  pieces  are  sometimes  adorn- 
ed by  a  single  prominent  granule ;  in  other  specimens,  many  of  the 
pieces  are  ornamented  by  a  number  of  granules,  arranged  in  lines  across 
some  of  the  pieces  in  nearly  parallel  rows,  or  in  a  circular  band  around 
a  more  prominent  central  one. 

Oeologieal  position  and  locaMty.  Found  in  great  numbers  in  liie 
limestone  immediately  over  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  Jefierson  coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  on  Beaigrass  creek;  same  beds  on  Bock  Island,  Falls 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  SUyer  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville,  resting  on  the  hydraulic  c^nent 
bed,  and  below  the  black  slate  of  the  Denovian  period,  occurs  a  thm 
bed  of  limestone,  its  base  resting  on  the  cement  stone  bed ;  in  this  is  to 
be  found  a  partial  bed  of  conglomerate,  of  ferruginous  gravel ;  a  similar 
bed  of  conglomerate  exists  below  the  cement  bed.  The  cement  bed  at 
Beargrass  creek  is  from  four  to  six  inches  thick.  Northwsetwaaidly, 
three  and  a  half  miles,  at  the  foot  of  the  Falls,  on  the  Indiana  ade  of 
the  river,  this  stone  is  eighteen  feet  thick ;  fiK)m  the  bed,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Falls,  large  quantities  of  hydraulic  cement  is  manufactured,  of  superior 
quality.  Resting  on  the  cement  bed,  as  before  stated,  is  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone firom  four  to  eight  feet  thick ;  the  inferior  two  feet  abounds  in 
erinaidce,  in  fiict,  the  bed  is  literally  made  up  of  the  remains  of  these 
animals.  Then  succeeds,  about  two  feet  abounding  in  fosM  eoraby 
amongst  which  are  a  few  entrockites ;  these  are  again  succeeded  by 
Orenoideoj  Brachiopoda,  and  TriloUtes.  Upon  the  whole  rests  a  bed 
of  black  date,  variously  estimated  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  forty  feet  thick. 

A  few  individuals  of  our  genus,  and  probably  df  the  same  species, 
oQcur  at  the  base  of  the  hydraulic  beds ;  these  are  sridom  well  pre- 
served ;  diould  these  prove  to  be  our  qi^ecies,  the  vertical  ranga  of  tlie 
species  will  be  about  twenty-five  feet ;  should  they  prove  to  be  di£fei^ 
t^  the  range  will  be  only  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet 
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GENUS  VASOCMNUS.  Lyon. 
Gen.  esftar. — Body  vase  shaped ;  twice  as  wide  as  high ;  basal  pieces 
five ;  pentagonal ;  pointed  at  their  superior  maigin ;  primary  radials 
five;  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal  pieces;  secondary  radials 
five ;  broad ;  irregnlarly  pentagonal ;  arms  five ;  single ;  composed  of 
cylindrical  pieces;  anal  piece  one;  hexagonal;  laige;  summit  un- 
known ;  column  unknown. 

VASOCRINUS  VALENS.    Zycw*. 
(PUtelV.    fig.  3,    3  a.) 

Basal  pieces  five ;  low,  broad ;  pointed  at  their  summit ;  swelling 
at  tibe  base ;  forming  a  i^low  cap,  with  perpendicular  sides ;  bottom 
slightly  concave ;  superior  maigin  divided  by  obtuse  points  into  five 
broad,  shallow,  angular  notches ;  the  base  articulates  mth  the  column 
by  a  surface  marked  by  striae,  radiating  from  a  small  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  five ;  smooth ;  sub-hexagonal ;  differing  slightly  in 
size ;  higher  than  wide ;  rising  between  the  basal  pieces. 

Secondary  radials  five  in  numbw ;  smooth;  pentagonal;  nearly  twice 
as  wide  as  high ;  the  median  line  of  these  pieces  are  nearly  horizontal ; 
the  truncated  &ce,  for  the  insertion  of  the  arms,  eliptical,  concave, 
perforated  near  the  centre,  deeply  suloate  above  the  per(oration ;  the 
sides  are  joined  together,  curving  upward  and  terminating  on  the  sum* 
mit  between  the  anns ;  the  piece  on  the  left  of  the  anal  piece  is  much 
larger  than  either  of  the  others,  and  covers  the  points  of  two  of  the 
radials,  whilst  that  on  the  right  of  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  others^ 
and  rises  from  the  point  and  left  side  of  the  primary  radial,  beneath  it. 
The  anal  piece  is  large,  sub-hexagonal,  rising  between  two  of  the  pri- 
mary mdials,  and  extends  above  the  lower  margin  of  the  axillary  &ce 
of  tibe  seoond  primary  radials. 

Arms  composed  ol  cylindrical  pieces,  tiieir  legnth  and  diameter  being 
neariy  equal ;  perforated  and  deeply  snlcate  on  the  raperior  side. 

Dimensions : 
Diameter  of  the  base,  ....        ..^  iaeh. 

Height  of  the  base,      -        -        -        -        -        .-^V  i^^^b. 

Hei^t  of  the  body, -tYt  i^^h. 

Greatest  diameter, l-iVir  ii^ohee. 

Diameter  of  the  axillary  articulation,     -        -        .^Vir  ^^^^ 
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RemarJcB.  This  remarkable  crinoid  was  obtained  seyeral  years  since 
at  the  quarries  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  Louisville,  where  it  was  found 
associated  with  Adinocrinus.  DolatocrinWy  &c.  It  is  very  rare — ^this 
specimen  is  the  only  one  of  this  species  heretofore  obtained. 

VASOCEINUS  SCULPTUS.    Lyon, 
(Plate  IV.    fig.    ^,3e,3d,2e,) 

Body  small;  vase  shaped;  section  at  the  junction  of  the  arms  pen* 
tagonal;  side  of  pentagon  above  the  anal  pieces  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
either  of  the  others;  the  sur&ce  is  roughened  by  raised  sculpture;  the 
center  of  the  pieces  below  the  arms  are  all  prominent  On  eith^  side 
of  the  sutures  marking  the  junction  of  the  basal  pieces  is  a  raised  rib, 
which  terminates  at  the  center  of  the  first  radial  pieces  lying  above 
the  sutures.  Similar  ribs  cover  the  body,  extending  from  near  the 
center  of  each  to  the  center  of  all  the  contiguous  pieces,  (except  the 
basal  pieces,)  thus  dividing  the  surface  into  nearly  equal-sided  triangu- 
lar spaces,  deeply  depressed  at  the  center,  and  curving  up  to  the  ribs 
which  define  them;  at  the  end  of  the  ribs  the  triangular  spaces  are 
joined  by  a  narrow  grooved  avenue,  not  quite  so  deep  as  the  center  of 
the  spaces. 

Basal  pieces  five;  pentagonal;  as  high  as  wide;  extending  beneath 
to  the  columnar  perforation;  junction  with  the  column  slightly  con- 
cave. 

Radial  pieces  five;  hexagonal;  four  of  equal  size;  as  high  as  wide; 
one  much  larger  than  the  others,  rising  between  the  points  of  the  basal 
pieces. 

Secondary  radials  {scapulte,  ]UiUer)&VB;  irregularly  pentagonal; 
nearly  equal  in  size,  except  the  piece  on  the  1^  of  the  anal  pieces, 
which  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  either  of  the  others;  articulating 
&cet  of  the  arms  uneven ;  perforated ;  sulcated  upon  the  upper  side; 
the  pieces  curve  upwards  at  their  line  of  junction,  and  terminate  upon 
the  summit  above  the  line  of  the  arms. 

Anal  pieces  two;  hexagonal;  one  equaling  in  size  the  first  radial 
pieces;  the  other  is  quite  small. 

Arms  five;  single;  structure  beyond  the  first  jomt  unknown;  they 
start  from  the  body  in  a  horizontal  direction. 

Oohnm  unknown. 
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Geological  position  and  hcaUty.  Found  in  the  limestone  about  five 
feet  beneath  the  Devonian  blaek  slate,  and  above  the  beds  of  Hydraulic 
cementrstone,  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  same  geological  position  on 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  It  does  not  appear,  from  what  is  known  of  it^ 
to  have  a  very  great  vertical  range,  probably  not  more  than  three  or 
four  Jeet. 

OLIVANITES  VERNEUILII.     Troo9i. 

Ref.  and  Syn.  Pentremites  Verneuilii,  Troosi,  sixth  report  on  the  Ge- 
chgy  of  the  Slate  of  Tennessee^  Nashville^  1841.  Pentremites  Verneui- 
lii (Beadle)  dC  Orbigny  Prodrome  de  Pd^y  Straiigr  1,  jt?.  102. 

JElceacrinuB  Verneuilii  Roemer.  MonograpUe  der  Fessilen  Cri* 
noiden  famUe  der  Blastoideenj  ^c.^  Berlin,  1852,  /?.  59. 

This  fossil  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  rocks  of  the  Denovian 
period,  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  river^  and  on  Beai^rass  creek  near 
Louisville,  Jefferson  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  other  localities. 

Fsofessor  Troost  distinguished  this  fossil  in  1841,  as  Pentremites 
Verneuilii.  In  a  list  of  fossil  crinoids  of  Tennessee,  published  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  of  the  meeting  held  at  Cambridge,  Boston,  1 850,  the  learned 
professor  has  removed  it  from  Pentremites  ;  having  erected  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception,  and  distinguished  it  as  Olivanites  Verneuilii.  In  a 
private  letter,  written-  August  3d,  1849,  to  a  distinguished  lady  of 
Tennessee,  Professor  Troost  removes  Pentremites  Verneuilii  to  OUvam- 
ies. 

Dr.  Fred.  Roemer,  in  an  elaborate  and  able  work  on  the  Family 
Blastoidea,  referred  to  above,  has  re-described  this  fossil  under  the 
generic  title  of  Elteacrinits^  (retaining  Prof.  Troost's  specific  name,) 
with  excellent  figures  by  Hugo  Troschel.  For  want  of  well  preserved 
specimens,  both  the  figures  and  description  are  defective  in  many  res- 
pects. 

For  these  reasons,  and  possessing  quite  perfect  specimens,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  describe  these,  and  restore  the  name  proposed  by  that  pioneer 
of  western  geology,  Dr.  Troost 

During  the  last  seventeen  years  hundreds  of  these  curious  forms^ 
known  as  ^Petrified  Hickorynuts,''  have  passed  through  our  bands^ 
having  been  distributed  to  collectors  at  home  and  abroad.     Dr.  Roe- 
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mer's  description  was  probably  made  from  some  of  those  faraished  by 
us^during  his  visit  to  this  coantry. 

Of  the  multitudes  collected  we  have  now  over  three  hundred  speei- 
mens,  and  out  of  this  large  number,  not  more  than  five  or  six  expose 
the  true  structure  of  the  body,  especially  the  arrangement  of  the  base, 
and  only  two  exhibit  the  pieces  at  the  summit  of  it 

OLIVANITKS   VKENEUILII.     TroosU 
(Plate  V.    4g.  1,    \a,lh,le,  Id.) 

Description. — The  body  is  illipsoidal ;  the  usual  proportion  between 
the  height  and  width  is  as  4  to  3  ;  in  the  more  globose  it  is  sometimes 
as  3  is  to  2-1^.  The  whole  surface  in  well  preserved  specimens,  shows 
a  remarkable  fine  sculpture.  The  cup,  below  the  ambulacral  fields, 
consists  of  eleven  pieces ;  above  the  cup  and  between  it  and  the  sum- 
mit are  four  interradial  lanceolate  pieces,  one  anal  piece,  five  pseudam- 
bulacrae,  and  ten  large  pieces ;  one  on  either  side  of  these,  making 
thirty-six  prominent  pieces,  exclusive  of  those  at  the  summit ;  making 
in  all  about  fifty  pieces.  Only  very  short  pieces  of  the  column  hav- 
ing been  found  attached,  litUe  of  its  structure  is  known ;  the  small 
part  found  attached  is  round  or  imperfectly  pentagonal.  The  colum- 
nar perforation  is  pentalobate.'"' 

The  Basal  pieces^  three  in  number,  are  very  minute;  lozenge  shaped 
or  quadrilateral;  situated  at  the  bottom  of  the  columnar-pit;  always 
concealed  when  the  column  is  present 

Primary  radials  are  also  three  in  number;  small;  situated  within 
the  columnar  pit;  two  are  hexagonal,  and  one  somewhat  lozenge-shaped; 
nearly  of  equal  size;  each  piece  is  ornamented  by  three  tubuicles,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  sutures,  near  the  outer  margin  of  the  joined 
pieces,  and  one  near  the  center  of  the  pieces;  they  are  usually  entirely 
concealed  by  the  column — ^a  single  specimen  has  been  seen  that  ex- 
hibited a  part  of  these  pieces  when  the  column  was  present 

Primary  radialSy  second  series.  These  pieces  are  five  in  number; 
forked;  one-sixth  wider,  at  the  spread  of  the  branches,  than  high;  the 
inferior  margin  is  deflected  within  the  columnar*pit^  and  rests  on  the 
outer  or  superior  margins  of  the  first  radials,  as  in  PentremiteSy  with 
this  difference,  one  of  the  second  radials  Qses  from  an  angular  point  of 

*A  liDgle  specimen,  out  of  many,  exbibifte  ibis  stroeture  ;  nearly  eU  the  epecimeoB  are  par- 
tially silicified,  aad  the  straetnre  i»artially  obliterated. 
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0  ne  of  the  hexagonal  pieces.  The  bending  or  angular  deflection  of 
thege  pieces,  into  the  columnar-pit,  is  most  remarkable,  forming,  as 
they  do,  a  margin  about  equal  to  their  thickness  around  the  external 
mai^in  of  the  columnar-pit,  around  the  column  presenting  the  appear- 
ance as  if  their  junction  with  the  first  primary  radials  was  against 
their  inner  face,  and  not  by  the  inferior  margin  of  the  pieces,  as  is 
usually  the  csise  with  crinoidea.  The  sides  of  the  pieces  or  branches 
of  the  forks  are  nearly  of  equal  width,  tapering  or  curving  slightly 
from  within  the  fork  outward;  the  lateral  margins  are  straight;  their 
summits  are  variously  truncated,  sometimes  by  a  straight  line  firom 
within  the  fork  outward  and  downward;  again,  by  an  additional  comer  re* 
moved  from  the  point  within  the  fork,  and  sometimes  they  are  found  irre- 
gularly rounded  from  the  center  of  the  branches  to  either  side;  all  these 
forms  are  seen  in  a  single  specimen.  The  angular  indentation  between 
the  branches  of  the  fork  terminates  in  a  prominent  cup,  from  which  pro- 
"^ceeds,  upward,  on  either  branch  of  the  fork,  defining  the  space  between 
them,  a  sharp  prominent  margin  marking  the  limit  of  the  branches  of 
the  fork.  The  branches  of  the  second  primary  radials  are  also  marked 
with  lines  of  increment,  which  conform  to  the  upper  and  outer  margins 
of  the  pieces.  The  lines  are  prominent,  and  are  probably  the  remains 
of  the  processes  marking  the  margins  of  the  pieces  above  alladed  to. 
Interradial  pieces — (No.  4,  fig.  1,  plate  v.)  These  five  pieces  are 
long,  (seven  times  as  long  as  their  greatest  width;)  lanceolate,  rising 
from  the  notched  and  curved  superior  margins  of  two  adjacent  branches 
of  the  second  primary  radial  pieces,  and  terminating  at  the  summit  of 
the  body,  between  the  ovarial  (?)  openings;  they  are  divided  longi- 
tudinally by  a  line  from  which  fine  depressed  striae  diverge  at  an  angle 
of  about  60^  (upward  and  outward,)  dividing  the  parts  of  the  piece  on 
either  side  of  the  center  line  into  flat  bands,  equal  in  width  to  the  ribs 
on  the  pieces  oa  either  side  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  and  the 
pieces  composing  these,  the  ambulacrse — sixty  of  which  are  contained 
in  an  inch.* 

The  parts  here  designated  interradial  pieces,  in  the  best  preserved 

•  Dr.  Roemer's  figure  represents  this  part,  which  is  the  middle  of  his  "  idtM  pieces,'*  M 
coTcred  with  paactures,  ("eAo^iaarfi^  Jcioet." )  In  the  shore  description  this  part  is  called 
interradial  piece,  and  is  separated  from  the  pseodambalacral  fields,  and  from  the  spaces  on  either 
side  of  Aem.  In  no  specimen,  of  thousands,  has  this  punctured  surface  heen  obserred;  it  is 
probabW  the  effect  of  cleaning  with  a  pointed  instrument.  It  lus  been  obserred  in  some  so 
deaned. 
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specimens^  are  separated  from  the  pieces  on  either  side  of  the  pseudam- 
balacrsc^  by  a  sharply  defined  angular  ridge,  surrounding  the  whole 
piece  except  at  the  junction  with  the  branches  of  the  radials  below  it 

Anal  piece.  This  piece  is  wider  than  the  interradial  pieces;  neariy 
equal  in  width  in  its  whole  length;  rounded  at  its  summit,  having  a  circu- 
lar notch  in  its  upper  margin,  the  sides  of  which  are  frequently  trunca- 
ted obliquely  downward  from  the  sides  of  the  notch,  above  which  is 
situated  the  large  ovoid  opening.  It  rises  from  the  summits  of  the 
second  radials,  like  the  interradial  pieces,  and  like  those  it  is  marked 
with  striae.  This  piece  has  much  irregularity  in  form  and  adjustment 
with  reference  to  the  body,  in  different  specimens,  being  disposed  above 
the  general  surface  at  its  superior  extremity,  and  sometimes  below  it; 
frequently  the  circular  notch  occupies  the  whole  summit  of  the  piec^ 
which  is  then  very  prominent,  and  prolonged  above  the  summit  of  the 
body,  while  in  other  specimens  it  terminates  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  summit 

The  pseudambulacral  fields,  five  in  number,  rise  from  the  angular 
notch  in  the  summits  of  the  second  radials,  and  terminate  at  the  sum- 
mit;, they  are  alike  in  size  and  arrangement  of  parts;  each  field  consists 
of  three  parts,  the  middle  of  which  is  the  longest;  rising  firom  the 
bottom  of  the  notch,  as  before  stated,  it  is  continued  to  the  openings 
around  the  summit,  which  it  divides,  and  is  continued  beyond  them 
toward  the  center  of  the  crown,  and  is  lost  under  the  small  pieces  ar- 
ranged within  the  openings.  It  is  divided  by  a  line  into  equal  parts 
running  its  whole  length,  each  of  which  is  again  divided  into  a  line  of 
pores,  and  a  ridge.  In  some  states  of  specimens  the  mesial  line  is 
deeply  grooved,  on  either  side  of  which  is  a  rounded  ridge,  equal  in 
width  to  the  line  of  pores;  thus  each  field  is  divided  into  four  parts  of 
equal  width — i.  e.,  two  lines  of  pores  and  two  ridges  lying  between 
them.  In  large  specimens  their  width  is  .-jV^  of  an  inch.  The  pores 
are  ovoid,  the  long  diameter  lying  transversely  with  the  specimen, 
about  60  to  the  inch;  they  terminate  at  the  reniform  larger  openings 
at  the  summit.  The  openings  at  the  summit  have  their  long  diamet^ 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  pore  pieces. 

The  sides  of  the  suture  dividing  the  pore  pieces  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented by  fan-like  figures,  lying  nearly  opposite  the  pores;  they  are 
nearly  triangular  in  form,  composed  of  six  diverging  ridgei,  having  a 
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common  Qrigin  opposite  the  pores ;  these  are  divided  by  grooves  of  un* 
equal  depth,  increasing  in  size  and  depth  from  the  origin  of  the  ridges 
to  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  quite  analogous  to  the  same  part  in  Pen- 
tremttes  ohesus. 

The  pores  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  body.  On  either 
side  the  pore  pieces  are  supported  by  a  piece,  two  to  each  field,  ten  in 
all,  of  equal  width,  nearly  of  the  same  form,  ornamented  with  grooves 
and  ridges.  The  grooves  rise  at  a  pore,  and  cross  the  pieces  transversely, 
and  terminate  against  the  interradial  pieces,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pieces  being  covered  by  grooves  and  ridges,  which  are  equal  in  size  to 
the  pore,  or  the  division  between  the  pores,  against  which  they  severally 
originate.  These  are  again  crossed  obliquely  from  the  outside  of  the 
pieces  upward,  by  a  set  of  ribs  which  rise  against  the  inter^idials  and 
anal  piece,  and  cross  the  supporting  pieces  of  the  pseudambulacrse. 

The  summit  within  the  circle  of  the  large  pores  (ovarian  openipgs  ?) 
is  divided  into  about  twenty-two  small  pieces,  six  of  which  are  dis- 
posed around  the  seventh,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  crown. 
They  are  nearly  of  equal  size,  polygonal  or  nearly  circular;  without 
tile  line  of  the  six  pieces,  and  Ming  into  the  indentations  around  the 
circle  formed  by  them,  are  smaller  pieces,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
outer  circle  of  the  ovarian  (?)  openings  are  small  linear  pieces,  abut- 
ting against  the  small  pieces  outside  of  the  first  circle;  all  the  pieces 
exept  the  linear  ones  are  studded  with  a  number  of  small  prominent 
granules. 

Specimens  of  this  fossil  are  found  ranging  fircm  .^^  in  inch,  to  an 
inch  and  .^V  ^^  lejigth. 

The  relative  proportion  of  one  of  the  medium  sized,  rather  globose 
specimens  is  as  follows  : 

Greatest  length, -         L-nrV  inches. 

Length  firom  bottom  of  columnar-pit  to  sumfnit,  I-tW  iQ<^es. 

Greatest  diftmeter, IroV  inches. 

Least  diameter,  1.^  inolied. 

Length  of  second  primary  ladials,   -        -        -         .^^  indbt* 

Length  of  first  primary  radials,        -        -        -         .^^  inch* 

Length  of  basal  pieces,  -        -        .        .         .-j^^^  inch. 

Greatest  length  of  the  pi^OQS,  -        -        -        l-AV  i^^chjaa. 

QjTQatest  .width  of  pseudambulacnd  fields,  -         .^  inph. 
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Greatest  width  of  interradial  pieces,  -        -  .tVt  ^^^^t- 

Greatest  length  of  interradial  pieces,         -        -        I-tVo  inches. 

Greatest  width  of  anal  piece,    -        -        *        *  iVrr  inch. 

Greatest  length  of  anal  piece,  ...        l.^y-y  inches. 

Diameter  of  columnar  pit,       ...        -  .-y^  inch. 

Geological  positiom  and  locality. — Found  in  rocks  of  the  Denovian 
period,  about  five  or  six  feet  below  the  hydraulic  cement-beds,  in  a 
rock  of  peculiar  physical  character,  distinguished  as  the  OUvamte  bed ; 
the  bed  yaries  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  two  feet  The  space  be- 
tween the  OUvanite  bed  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds,  abounds  in 
fragments  of  Spirifer  cultrajugatuSj  and  affords  yery  few  fossils,  ex- 
cept a  few  washed  and  rolled  corals.  The  OUvamte  bed  is  rather  local, 
although  these  fossils  have  a  large  horizontal  range,  the  beds  are  in 
interrupted  patches.  The  beds  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  haye  proba- 
bly been  the  most  productiye.  They  haye  also  been  found  on  Bear- 
grass  creek,  Jefferson  county,  near  Louisyille  ;  on  Silyer  and  Fourteen- 
mile  creeks,  Clarke  county,  Indiana ;  and  near  Columbus,  Ohio. 

OLIVANITES  ANGULARIS.    Ly<m. 

The  preseryation  of  the  specimens  of  this  species  is  such,  that  a 
distinct  character  cannot  be  traced  of  the  fine  external  markings.  The 
general  arrangement  of  the  parts,  howeyer,  are  distinctly  yisible,  war- 
ranting the  opinion,  that  the  generic  character  is  that  of  OUvamte^j 
although  some  of  the  parts  are  not  distinctly  presenred. 

Specific  Character — ^Plate  V.     fig.  2,  2  a,  2  J. 

Description. — The  body  is  sub-oyoid  ;  the  diameter  of  the  specimen 
under  consideration,  from  the  anal  side,  transyersely,  to  the  highest 
point  on  the  opposite  side,  is  .r^-^  of  an  inch ;  the  diameter  parallel 
with  the  flattened  anal  side  .-fW  of  ^n  inch ;  the  height  being  .^V  ^^ 
an  inch.  The  anal  side  between  the  pore  pieces,  on  either  side  of  it, 
is  nearly  twice  as  wide  as  either  of  the  other  sides.  The  outline  is 
yery  much  inflated  on  the  line  of  the  pore  pieces,  whilst  the  intena- 
dials  are  deeply  seated  in  the  grooye  between  them.  The  pseudambu- 
lacral  fields  rise  sharply  angular  from  the  interradial  pieces,  whidi  are 
much  wider,  and  consequently  haye  a  much  more  rapid  taper  than  the 
same  pieces  in  OUvanites  VemeuiUL  The  pseudambulacral  fields  are 
also  nanoi^er  in  proportion  than  in  that  speciee ;.  the  summit  and  basal 
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extremity  are  broader  and  flatter.  The  first  series  of  primary  radials 
are  prominent,  and  raise  out  of  the  basal  pit,  which  they  do  not  in  OH* 
vaniies  VemeutUi.  Viewed  from  either  end,  this  species  presents  an 
iiregalarly  sided  pentagon,  the  bounding  lines  of  which  are  concave 
toward  the  body  of  the  specimen.  This  striking  diJSerence  of  section 
transversely,  will  at  once  distinguish  this  from  0.  Vemeuiln. 

Geological  position  and  locality. — ^A  few  specimens  of  this  species 
have  been  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Denovian  period,  lying  between 
the  black  slate  and  the  hydraulic  cement  beds  at  Rock  Island,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio ;  on  Beargrass  creek,  near  Louisville ; 
also,  on  Silver  creek,  Clarke  county,  Indiana.  They  have  a  limited 
vertical  range,  and  are  only  found  near  the  base  of  the  beds  in  which 
they  occur.  OUvanites  VernetdUi  does  not,  so  far  as  our  observation  ex*' 
tends,  rise  into^  the  beds  above  the  hydraulic  beds,  in  which  it  is 
not  found* 

OODASTEB  ALTEENATUS.    Lyon. 
(Plate  9»  3  a,  3  6.) 

Body  long ;  irregulariy  conical ;  summit  level  in  the  centre ;  slop- 
ing slightly  toward  the  outer  end  of  the  pseudambulacral  fields ;  hor« 
izontal  section  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  fields  pentagonal,  the 
angles  of  the  pentagon  being  at  the  ends  of  the  pseudambulacral  field. 

Ba^ai  pieces  three ;  pentagonal ;  of  equal  size ;  gibbous ;  when 
joined  forming  a  minute  triangular  cup,  larger  than  the  inferior  extreme 
ity  of  the  joined  first  radials  fitting  upon  it )  perforated  in  the  centre 
by  a  very  sm^U  circular  opening. 

Radial  pieces  three — two  hexagonal  complete,  one  pentagonal,  and 
incomplete,  (as  in' pentremit^);  the  upper  margin  of  the  hexagonal 
pieces  are  concave  in  the  centre,  the  corners  obliquely  truncated,  form^ 
ing,  with  the  pentagonal  piece,  a  deep  cup,  having  the  upper  margin 
indented  with  two  concave  and  three^angular  notches,  fix>m  which  rise 
five  radials  of  l^e  second  series,  two  fitting  upon  the  concave  notches 
at  ihe  summits  of  the  complete  pieces ;  the  other  three  rising  from  the 
angular  notches  between  the  three  pieces. 

Radial  pieces,  second  series,  five;  reaching  the  summit;  twice  as 
long  as  wide ;  the  summit  of  each  indented  by  an  angular  notcb^ 
broader  than  deep ;  rising  from  the  base  of  each,  and  tapering  to  a 
point  at  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  notches,  is  an  elevated  roonded 
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lib,  oraam^Ated  tmnsveiBely  by  fine  rounded  strise,  while  tbe  auur^ns 
of  the  pieces  are  similarly  ornamented,  by  coarser  strise,  lying  panJld 
with  the  maigin  of  the  pieces,  and  terminating  a^inst  the  sides  of  the 
rib  which  occupies  the  middle.  The  sides  of  the  second  primary  lar 
dials  are  so^netimes  closed  upon  the  summit,  neariy  obliterating  the 
triangular  field  between  tiie  pseudambulacral  fields.  jRie  mesial  line  is 
always  straight.  The  mouth  seems  to  be  situated  at  the  centre  of  the 
summit,  firom  which  proceed  five  minutely  gmnulated,  porous,  peeud- 
ambalacrae,  terminating  at  the  angular  corners  of  the  summit,  in  the 
notch  of  tbe  second  primary  ladials,  forming  a  prominent  ridge,  divid- 
ed, longitudinally,  into  four  equal  parts  by  thiee  indented  lines,  the 
deepest  of  which  rises  within  the  moutL  The  spaces  on  either  side 
of  the  niiddle  suture  are  divided  by  small  prominences,  divergiag  firom 
the  suture,  and  terminating  within  a  circular  depression,  on  the  inner 
margin  of  the  outer  spaces.  Around  the  mouth,  at  the  junction  of 
the  ambulacral  fields,  are  five  rounded  prominent  tubercles — above  the 
ovarial  opening,  in  some  specimens,  another  is  added,  which  is  still  more 
prominent;  from  four  of  these  tubercles  diverge  four  prominent  ridg- 
es, tapering  from  the  mouth  outward,  one  to  tbe  middle  of  four  of  the 
straight  sides,  the  fifth  space  is  without  a  ridge,  being  occupied  hy  an 
ovate  or  circular  (ovarial  or  anal)  opening.  The  depressed,  triangukur 
intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  seven  or  more  thin  pieces,  lying  par- 
allel to  the  pseudambulacral  fields,  articulating  with  the  summit  of  the 
second  radial,  and  the  prominent  ridge  lying  between  the  pseudambu- 
lacrsB.  These  pieces  were  evidmtly  capable  of  being  compressed  or 
depressed ;  the  point  at  the  lateral  junction  of  the  second  radials  b  in 
some  specimens  folded  over  toward  the  mouth  so  much  as  to  entirely 
obscure  these  triangular  spaces  by  coving  them. 

The  ovarial  or  anal  opening  is  always  over  the  radial,  to  the  right 
of  the  incomplete  fiist  radial. 

Columnar  facet  small,  round,  or  obscurely  pentagonal.  C.  aUematus 
difiers  firom  C.  acutua  and  trUobtdm,  McCny^  in  its  greater  length,  and 
the  rib  ornamenting  the  second  radials ;  also,  by  the  mu<^  greater  del* 
icacy,  (judging  from  McCay's  figure^)  of  the  ridge  between  the  am* 
bulacrse.  This  species  is  found  much  below  either  of  the  q>edeB  of 
McCay. 
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Geoloffical  position  and  locality.  Found  in  earthy  partings  between 
chrystalline  limestone,  aboat  eight  feet  below  the  hydraulio  cement 
beds,"^  and  below  the  Olivanite  horizon  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
the  same  geological  position  on  south  fork  of  Beargiass  creek,  Jeffer- 
son county,  Kentucky. 

Length  of  specimen,      ---»-*  ,^»j.  inch. 

Greatest  diameter, ,      .-^-^  inck. 

For  valuable  hints  and  assistance  our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  D.  D. 
Owen ;  also,  tx>  Samuel  Gasseday,  for  the  use  of  his  cabinet  of  Crinoi- 
dea  and  Olivanites.  SIDNEY  S.  LYON, 

Asmtant  Gtelogist 

*TheM  rocks  belong  to  the  DeTonbm  period. 


-  ->rii^  riiii->Ain^in»nfc_n 


Explanations  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE    I. 

ASTEBOCRINUS  CORONARIUS.    L^w. 
Volume  S,  page  476. 
'Fig.  2.    View  of  the  smnmit. 
Fig.  la.  Basal  Tiew  of  same  specimen,  natural  size. 

'  GBAPHIOCBINUS— 14  BRACSIALIS.    lAfon. 
Volume  9,  page  479. 
FxG.  2.     Generic  figure,  representing  the  parts  laid  ont  upon  a  horisMmtal  surface. 
1.  Basal  pieces.     2.  First  radial  pieces.     3.  Second  radials.      4. 
Secondary  radials.    6.  Arms.    6.  Anal  pieces. 
FzG.  2a.  Profile  yiew»  same  specimen. 
Fig.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  specimen,  natural  sise. 
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PLATE    11. 

PENTREMITE8  OBESUS.    la/on. 
Volume  3,  page  469. 
Fio.  1.     Basal  view. 

Fia.  la.  View  of  the  summit,  same  specimen. 
Fia.  lb.   Profile  view,  same  specimen. 
Fia.  Ic.    Basal  pieces.       # 

Fig.  Id.    Fragment  showing  the  interradial  pieces,  drawn  the  size  of  nature. 
Fio.  le.    Generic  figure,  reduced  one  diameter — 

1.  Basal  pieces.    S.   First  radial  pieces.    3.  second  radial  [necet. 

4.  Third  radial  pieces.     6.  Interradial  pieces.     6.  Psendambolacral 

fields. 


PLATE   III. 

ASTEROCRINUS  CAPITALI8.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  472. 
Fio.  1.    Profile  view,  (all  the  figures  are  the  size  of  nature.}   . 
Fio.  la.  View  of  one  of  the  club-like  lobes,  presenting  its  smallest  surface. 
Fio.  lb.  View  of  same  part,  presenting  its  greatest  surface. 
Fig.  Ic.  View  of  the  summit. 
Fig.  Id.  Basal  view. 
Fig.  le.  Generic  figure*-- 

1.  Basal  pieces.     S.  Radial  pieces.     2a.  Anal  piece.    3.  Secondary 

radials. 
Fig.  If.    End  view  of  the  base,  anal  side  presented. 
Fig.  Ig.  External  view  of  the  base. 
Fig.  lb.  Internal  view  of  the  base. 
Fig.  li.    End  oi  the  base,  opposite  the  anal  side. 
Fro.  Ik.  End  view  of  the  base,  showing  the  long  diameter. 


PLATE   IV. 

ACTING  CRINUS  ABNORMIB,    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  479. 
Fig.  1.     Profile  view,  natural  size. 
Fig,  ta.  Basal  view,  same- specimen. 

Fig.  lb.  Generic  view,  extended  from  the  anal  pieces  to  the  knob  at  die  center  o 
the  summit. 
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DOLATOCRINUS  LACUS.    Lym. 

Vdume  3,  pagt  482. 
Fio.  S.     Generic  figure. 
Fi«.  2a.  Sammit  view. 
Fz&.  2b.  Basal  view,  same  specimen*  sue  of  natare. 

VASOCRINUS  VALENS.    Lyon. 

Volume  3,  page  485. 

Fio.  3.     (Generic  figure*  size  of  nature,  the  pieces  arranged  around  the  columnar 

facet. 
Fig.  3a.  Profile  view,  vasocrinus  valens. 

Fio.  8b.  Fa«ocrmu««cti/p^«,  from  which  the  external  sculpture  has  been  removed* 
anvl  side  front,  natural  size. 

VASOCRINUS  SCULPTUS.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  486. 
Fia.  3c.  Profile  view,  natural  size,  different  specimen. 
Fro.  3d.  Basal  view  of  same  specimen. 
Fio.  3e.  Summit  view  of  same  specimen,  natural  siae. 


PLATE  V. 
OLIVANITES   VERNEUILII.     Troost. 
Volume  3,  paye  487  ,488. 
FiQ.  1.    Olivanites  Vemeuilii,  natural  size,  anal  side  front. 
Fio.  la.   OlivanUee  VerneuUii^  natural  size,  side  opposite  the  anal  side. 
Fio.  lb.  Generic  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces  (lighter  colored.)    2.  Primary  radials* 
1st  series.     3.  Primary  radials,  2d  series,  (forked  pieces.)     6.  In- 
terradial  pieces.     4.  Pseudambulacral  fields,  and  supporting  pieces 
on  either  side.    4  * .  Anal  piece,  with  the  large  opening  at  the  summit. 
6.  Small  pieces  at  the  summit. 
Fig.  Ic.  Summit  view,  natural  size. 
Fm.  Id.  Basal  view,  natural  size. 

OLIVANITES    ANGULARIS.    Lyon. 
Volume  3,  page  492. 
Fio.  2a.   Olivanitee  Angularis,  anal  side  front,  natural  size,  from  a  large  speci- 
men. 
Fig.  2b.    Olivanites  Angularis,  summit  view. 
Fio.  2.   Olivanites  Angularis,  side  opposite  the  anal  side. 
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OODASTER  ATTENNATUS.    LifM. 
Volum$  9»  paff0  405. 
Fxo.  3.  Generio  figure — 1.  Basal  pieces.    S.  Radial  pieeea,  latteries.    3.  Ba* 
dial  pieees,  2d  series.    4.  Angular  pieces,  on  (he  sammit,  ooeapying 
a  position  in  reference  to  the  2d  radiats,  similar  to'the  mterradial 
pieces  in  P$nir$miUi. 
Fxo.  da.  Summit  view,  enlarged  two  diameters. 
Fxo.  5b.  Profile  riew,  natural  siae. 

SIDNEY  S.  LYON. 


PAL^ONTOLOGICAL  BEFORT 


OP  THE 


FOSSIL  FLORA  OF  THE  COAL  MEASURES 


OFTHS 


WESTERN  KENTUCKY  COAL  FIELD: 


BY 


LEO  liESQUERETJX, 


PALAEONTOLOGIST. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  my  report  on  the  identification  of  the 
veins  of  the  Southwestern  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky. 

Permit  me  first  to  most  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberal  and  en- 
lighteded  support  that  I  received  from  you,  to  ensure  the  success  of 
my  researches.  It  is  by  following  exactly  your  directions,  that  with 
the  co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox,  your  able  assistant,  we  are  able  to  point 
out  now,  for  the  first  time,  some  general  and  reliable  characters,  which 
may  prove  of  practical  advantage  for  the  identification  of  the  richest 
beds  of  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  of  the  whole  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  understood  that  I  should  only  have  to  collect  and  examine 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  Western  Coal  Fields  of  Kentucky,  with  essen- 
tial references  to  the  peculiar  species  of  each  bed  of  coal.  You  want- 
ed thus  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  establishing  the  order  of  su- 
perposition, and  by  this  means,  the  identification  of  the  beds.  I  had 
been  engaged  during  two  years,  in  following  the  same  researches  for  the 
state  survey  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  that  state, 
and  had  obtained  some  interesting  and  practical  results  from  the  study 
of  the  fossil  plants  found  in  connection  with  the  shales  of  each  bed  of 
coal.  But  as  soon  as  we  began  our  explorations,  in  the  bituminous 
coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  it  became  evident  that  the  marine  element 
was  predominant  in  the  shales  of  most  of  the  beds,  and  that  it  would 
be  of  littie  advantage  to  limit  our  researches  to  the  fossil  botany 
only,  since  shells  and  remains  of  fishes  were  mostly  found  in  the 
shales,  without  any  plants  whatever.  For  that  reason,  and  confident 
that  the  general  principles  exposed  hereafler,  would  prove  reliable  for 
the  distribution  of  the  shells,  as  well  as  of  plants,  I  determined  to 
carefully  examine  the  marine  remains  of  each  bed,  and  to  collect  them 
for  comparison  and  study. 

Mr.  E.  T.  C0X9  who  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the  practical  resolts  of 
our  explorations,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  shells  than  I  lun, 
took  especial  care  of  tbis  part  of  our  work,  and  by  his  unremitting 
leBdmbsB,  and  arduous  labor,  we  have  been  «ible  to  collect  a  lar^  num- 
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ber  of  Bpedmens,  which  have  been  subjected  to  your  exammation. 
From  them  it  is  evident  that  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  shells 
in  the  shales  of  a  bed  of  coal  is  as  reliable,  for  its  identification,  as 
the  distribution  of  the  species  of  fossil  plants. 

The  following  introductory  remarks  may  appear  out  of  place  in  a 
local  report  like  this,  but  I  think  that  they  are  not  without  a  practical 
advantage.  They  will  give  not  only  an  answer  to  a  question  scarcely 
understood  as  yet,  and  often  put  to  us  by  persons  interested  in  the 
coal  business,  viz :  what  is  the  coal,  and  how  has  this  fuel  been  formed? 
But  they  will  also  enable  the  reader  fully  to  understand  the  practical 
deductions,  and  to  test  their  value. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  advantages  of  undoubtedly  ascer- 
taining the  geological  level  of  a  bed  of  coal,  since  it  is  evident  that 
profitable  explorations  for  coal  can  be  made,  with  some  chances  of 
success,  only  from  the  directions  of  a  previously  ascertained  and  well 
established  geological  level.  When  this  is  exactiy  ascertained,  a  sin- 
gle glance  at  a  vertical  section  of  the  measures  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question:  at  what  distance  above  or  below  shall  we  expect  to  find 
another  coal,  and  what  will  possibly  be  the  thickness  of  the  bed? 

The  few  quotations  and  references  to  researches  previously  made  by 
myself^  in  the  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  will  be  easily 
excused,  since  they  tend  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  coeval  formation, 
even  of  the  primitive  connection  of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  United 
States — a  question  most  interesting  for  geology,  and  eagerly  discuss- 
ed just  now.  And  as  for  the  right  I  may  have  to  quote  a  few  lines  of 
a  report  delivered  in  1854,  to  the  director  of  the  Geological  State  Sur- 
vey of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  a  small  pamphlet,  '^  Description  of 
new  species  of  fossil  plants^  4*^.,"  has  only  been  published,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  can  be  denied  me.  This  report,  elaborated  with  great 
care,  and  the  arduous  labor  of  two  years,  was  to  appear  in  the  final 
report  of  the  Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  but  it  is  a 
question  if  it  will  ever  be  published*  Therefore,  I  do  not  think  that 
I  am  bound  to  entirely  disregard  some  scientifio  results,  which  may  be 
of  general  advantage,  for  the  only  reason  that  they  have  been  made 
under  the  direction  of  another  state. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  yours, 

LEO  LESQUEREUX 
Dr.  D.  D.  OmmfDir$dafof  Ike  QUb^  B^nm^  f^  Seniuot^i 


INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


In  tracing  the  features,  and  stadyiog  the  rocks  and  compounds  < 
the  earth's  surface,  no  problem  has  more  frequently  occupied  the  mic 
of  geologists  than  the  formation  of  coal.     Where  does  this  black  sul 
stance  come  from,  hard  as  stone,  and  nevertheless  inflamable  as  woo^ 
half  bitumen,  half  charcoal,  encased  between  beds  of  shale  and  reel 
which,  by  their  fossil  remains,  their  fishes,  shells,  or  plants,  attest  th 
highest  antiquity  ?    Has  coal  been  originated  in  the  bowels  of  th 
earth  by  some  volcanic  agency^  and  deposited  in  a  fluid  state,  like  th 
lavas  or  the  primitive  rocks  of  many  mountains  ?    No !  for  it  is  strat 
ified,  laminated,  extended  in  horizontal  beds,  covering  very  large  sur 
faces  with  a  nearly  constant  thickness.    Moreover,  the  shales  in  whicl 
it  is  ordinarily  incased  bear  evident  proofs  that  they  have  been  slowl} 
d^osited  in  a  quiet  water  basin,  and  that  subterranean  fire  has  had  no 
action  upon  them,  except  perhaps  as  a  hardening  agency.    Or,  perhapfl, 
has  coal  been  made  of  the  remains  of  extensive  forests,  overthrown, 
transported,  and  deposited  again  in  valleys  and  hollows,  by  an  uni* 
versal  flood.    But,  by  such  a  cataclysm,  those  remains  could  not  have 
been  distributed  in  an  harmonious  manner,  in  extensive  beds  of  equal 
thickness,  and  especially  in  such  purity  that  they  scarcely  contiun  any 
particle  of  mud,  sand,  or  any  substance  that  does  not  belong  to  the 
chemical  compounds  of  the  wood.    For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  beds 
of  coal  cannot  be  the  result  of  heaps  of  drift-wood  along  the  banks  of 
tlie  large  rivers,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea.    It  is  then  necessary  to 
admit,  with  most  of  the  best  living  geologists,  that  the  coal  beds  have 
been  formed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peat-bogs  of  our  own 
time,  and  that  the  coal  itself  is  nothing  else  but  decomposed  and  har- 
dened woody  matter,  reoudns  of  immense  and  successive  forests,  grown, 
decayed,  heaped  up,  and  then  eatombed  on  the  spot,  in  their  gigantic 
shrouds  of  black  slate,  of  black,  white,  and  grey  limestones,  or  of  yel* 
low  sandstone. 

Bat  such  an  explanation  iatoo  general,  too  indefinite,  to  be  easily  an* 
dMrtoody  and  especially  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  vanooa 
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accidents  which  have  accompanied  the  formation  of  the  coal.  And 
since  it  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  shales  of  the  coal-beds,  and  from  the 
remains,  whether  plants  or  animals,  found  in  connection  with  them,  that 
the  writer  of  this  report  intends  taking  the  characters  that  may  help  to 
their  identification,  or  to  the  ascertaining  of  their  geological  level,  it 
is  necessary  to  give,  at  least,  the  details  that  may  be  justly  required, 
as  reliable  proofs  of  the  validity  of  his  opinion. 

The  vegetable  is  cotemporary  with  the  animal  kingdom.     Plants 
and  animals  have  appeared  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth,  and  grown  to- 
gether in  parallel  lines — ^for  the  remains  of  marine  plants  or  fucoides 
are  found  in  the  oldest  stratified  rocks,  in  connection  with  the  petrified 
remains  of  shells.    As  soon  as  a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  has  been 
thrown  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  new-bom  child,  nature,  its  kind  mother, 
has  covered  it  with  the  green  carpet  of  another  vegetation.     But  the 
tise  of  a  solid  surface  above  the  sea  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  sud- 
den and  paroxismal  event     Impelled  by  the  action  of  an  internal  fire, 
the  crust  of  the  earth,  still  thin  and  scarcely  solid,  was  continually 
swelling  here  and  there,  with  a  variety  of  undulating  movements — 
ascending  and  then  subsiding  at  the  same  place — either  propelled  by 
the  internal  fire,  or  depressed  by  its  own  weight,  when  the  force  lost  its 
energy.     In  this  manner,  ranges  of  hills  began  to  appear,  breaking 
the  monotonous  horizon  of  an  universal  ocean;  and  at  their  base,  im- 
mense plains,  leveled  by  the  long  protracted  action  of  the  waves,  being 
by  and  by  raised  to  the  surface  and  separated  from  the  sea  by  heavy 
banks  of  sand,  were  thus  transformed  into  shallow  marshes,  prepared 
for  another  kind  of  vegetation.    Such  marshes  though,  of  a  &r  more  lim- 
ited extent,  are  seen  in  our  time  along  the  shores,  both  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  of  our  great  lakes,  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps  of  the 
south;  the  Sandusky,  Montezuma,  and  Toledo  marshes  of  the  north. 
But  before  those  immense  plains  were  thus  slowly  elevated  and  sep- 
arated from  the  vast  deep,  the  sea  came  for  a  long  time,  breaking  its 
waves  against  the  primitive  hills,  or  at  least,  was  long  engaged  in  de- 
positing around  their  base  the  mud  with  which  its  waters  were  chaiged. 
Those  gigantic  deposits  of  red  sandstone,  bordering  the  coal  basin  on 
its  eastern  margins,  are  especially  the  work  of  the  tides.     Like  the 
oonglomeiates  which  were  afterwards  deposited  upon  them,  they  thick- 
en to  the  east,  and  nearly  disappear  in  the  contrary'  direction,  evidentiy^ 
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showing  where  then  were  the  first  shores  of  the  ocean — the  first  out- 
line of  the  Alleghany  mountains  perhaps. 

The  conglomerates  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania  are 
about  fifteen  hundred  feet  high,  composed  of  sand  and  pebbles  of 
quartz,  which  are  sometimes  as  large  as  hens'  eggs.  On  the  contrary^ 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Coal  Measures,  in  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee,  they  are  comparatively  thin,  and  of  a  finer  texture — just  as 
it  happens  that  near  the  shallow  shores  of  our  lakes,  or  of  the  Atlantic^ 
the  gravel  and  coarse  materials  of  the  bottom  are  heaped  by  the  waves 
nearer  to  the  margin,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  the  finest  particles  of 
sand  being  necessarily  drawn  farther  from  the  shores  where  the  action 
of  the  waves  is  less  violent.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  first  basin 
of  the  coal  was  prepared.  Bordered  to  the  east  by  a  chain  of  hills,  the 
bottom  was  slowly  upheaved,  and  the  ocean  damed  far  away  to  the 
west,  began  there,  by  its  perpetual  movements,  to  build  again  its  new 
shores,  and  to  close  in  the  coal  basin  with  high  banks  of  sand  and  grav- 
el. This  separation  was  necessary,  for  a  shallow,  quiet,  water,  of  a 
constant  level,  is  the  first  condition  of  the  formation  of  peat,  and  con- 
sequently of  coal. 

The  plants  of  the  bogs  have  a  peculiar  growth  and  a  peculiar  com- 
position. They  live  ordinarily  half  immersed  in  water,  and  raise  their 
stems,  branches,  leaves,  and  fiowers  above  the  surface.  They  are  gen- 
erally of  a  woody  texture.  Even  the  mosses  and  the  grasses  of  a 
peat-bog  contain,  comparatively  to  their  size,  as  much  woody  fibre  as 
the  hardest  oak.  The  trees  are  most  of  them  resinous.  In  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  the  balsam-fir,  the  black  and  white 
spruce,  the  tamarack,  the  arbor-vitae  and  the  white  cedar;  in  the  south, 
the  bald  cypress,  the  great  and  small  laurel  magnolias,  the  tulip-tree, 
are  commonly  seen  growing  on  the  cedar  swamps,  with  birches,  alders, 
poplars,  and  other  resinous  shrubs.  The  peat  bogs  of  Europe  are 
abundantly  covered  with  a  kind  of  dwarf-pine,  from  the  leaves  and 
twigs  of  which  the  rosin  trickles  upon  the  mossy  ground,  forming  all 
around  the  trees  a  hard  floor  of  tar  many  inches  in  thickness.  Most 
of  the  plants  of  those  marshes,  except  a  few  trees,  belong  to  that  pe- 
culiar station;  they  do  not  grow  out  of  their  bogs,  neither  can  they 
be  transported  and  cultivated  out  of  them.  For  that  reason  the  vege- 
tation of  the  cedar  swamps  cannot  be  taken  as  a  true  representative  of 
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the  flora  of  a  whole  country.  It  has  its  place  ia  the  harmony  of  nar 
tare,  like  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  our  gardens,  the  grass  of  the  prsuiie, 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  It  was  destined  for  the  condensation,  the  pre- 
servation of  carbon,  for  the  formation  of  coal  For  truly,  when  we 
examine  fossil  plants  that  have  been  preserved  in  the  shales  of  the 
coal,  or  when  we  analyze  the  substance  of  the  coal  itself,  we  find  that 
the  plants  which  formed  it  hare  the  greatest  likeness  to  those  of  our 
actual  peat-bogs,  viz:  the  ferns,  the  club-mosses,  the  horse-tails,  the 
rushes,  the  reeds,  and  especially  the  resinous  trees.  The  most  remarka- 
ble difference  is  that  all  these  plants,  compared  with  those  of  our  time, 
were  of  a  monstrous  size.  They  were,  indeed,  the  mastodons,  the 
mammoths,  of  the  vegetable  world. 

Every  body  is  now  acquainted  with  Liebig's  explanation  of  the  com- 
bvstion  and  decomposition  of  wood.    When  heat  is  applied  to  it,  it 
bums  with  flame,  developing  carburetted  hydrogen.    When  woody 
^bre  is  brought  into  contact  with  air,  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  gradual- 
ly deic^yed,  viz:  changed  into  mould  or  humus,  by  the  conversion  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  the  same  volume  of  carbonic  acid.     Its 
carbon  is  then  not  only  preserved,  but  augniented.    When  the  access 
of  air  is  restrained,  decay,  or  a  slow  burning  of  the  wood,  is  in  like 
manner  produced,  but  the  process  is  difierent    The  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid,  though  continuous,  is  slight^  and  the  final  result  is 
charco|i^,  wood -coal,  lignite,  mineral-coal,  anthracite,  even  diamond, 
according  to  the  conditions  under  which  this  slow  burning  has  taken 
place — the  quantity  of  water,  the  more  or  less  free  access  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air,  compression,  heat,  &c.    Says  Liebig:  ^^A  9I0W  but  con- 
tinual removal  pf  oxygen  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  ff om  layers  of 
wood-coal,  or  of  wood  immersed  and  decomposing  in  water,  transforms 
necessarily  the  woody  substance  into  mineral  coal.     On  the  contraiy, 
the  removal  of  all  the  hydrogen  of  piineral  coal,  converts  it  into  ao- 
thracita"    From  this  we  draw  the  conclusion,  that  for  the  formation 
of  coal,  a  large  production  of  woody  fibre,  at  a  constant  water  level,  is  a 
necessary  condition. 

The  presence  of  the  water,  and  its  consb^nt  level,  are  necessary  not 
only  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  decomposition  Qf  the  wood,  but  also  for  the 
yegetation,  itself,  of  the  marshes.  Plants  living  entirely  immersed  in 
water,  do  not  have  a  larger  proportion  of  woody  fibre  jn  their  tissues. 
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The  fucoides,  or  marine  weeds,  are  of  this  kind.  To  elaborate  wood, 
the  plant  wants  the  contact  of  the  air  with  the  porous  surface  of  its 
leaves.  The  marsh  plants,  then,  having  their  roots  fixed  in  the  ground 
below  water,  expand  their  leaves  either  on  the  surface  of  the  water  or 
above  it  Trees  need,  for  their  vegetation,  the  absorption  of  air 
through  their  roots.  Hence,  those  which  grow  on  the  bogs,  extend 
their  roots  and  rootlets  in  a  large  circuit,  let  them  run  near  the  surface 
among  the  mosses,  and  ordinarily  plant  themselves  on  a  higher  level, 
either  on  the  decayed  trunks  of  other  trees,  or  on  some  heap  of  mat- 
ter. In  any  case,  a  formation  of  peat  is  impossible  in  a  marine  basin 
not  entirely  secured  against  the  action  of  the  tides,  or  in  the  marshes 
of  rivers,  which,  though  covered  with  high  water  in  the  spring,  become 
dried  by  the  heat  of  the  summer  months.  Along  the  shores  of  the 
ocean,  of  our  lakes  or  our  large  rivers,  there  are  extensive  marshes, 
inaccessible  during  the  spring,  and  even  during  part  of  the  summer, 
covered  with  rushes  and  reeds,  the  bottom  of  which  is  constantly  and 
slowly  elevated  by  thin  layers  of  mud  or  clay,  but  never  covered  with 
peat. 

The  same  phenomenon  is  produced  in  lakes  and  bayous,  where  water 
is  too  high  for  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  on  the  borders  of  which 
the  water  level  is  not  constant  The  matter  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  those  deep  marshes  is  constantly  a  fine  mud. 

There  is  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  process  of  the  for- 
mation of  coal  may  be  studied,  with  better  chances  of  a  clear  elucida- 
tion of  all  its  phenomena,  than  in  the  Dismal  and  Alligator  swamps 
of  southern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The  extent,  though  truly 
nothing  compared  with  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  America,  covers^ 
nevertheless,  thousands  of  square  miles.  They  are  separated  from  the 
bays  and  sounds  that  surrounds  them  by  broad  hills,  and  large  banks 
of  sand,  bordering  the  Atlantic,  in  a  continuous  row,  from  Cape 
Henry,  or  Norfolk  in  Virginia,  to  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear  river,  or 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina.  They  contain,  in  their  wide  area,  sand 
hills,  deep  deposits  of  peat,  and  lakes.  The  hills  are  covered  with  the 
vegetation  of  dry  land.  The  peat,  from  one  to  fifteen  feet  thick, 
fbllows  at  its  bottom  the  irregularities  of  the  sur&ce  on  which  it  rests, 
thinning  and  disappearing  entirely  where  it  abuts  against  the  hills : 
for  a  bed  of  peat^  depending  for  its  formation  wi  the  levd  of  the  water, 
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has  just  the  same  appearance,  or  at  least,  by  a  cross-section,  would 
present  the  same  front  as  the  transverse  soundings  of  a  shallow  sheet 
of  water. 


•Fio.  1.  Approximaie  §eetwn  mcro99  the  Digmul  Swamp—^.  Depomts  of  peai.  a\  Depo- 
■iu  of  trees  at  the  bottom  of  Drummond*B  lake.  6.  Surface  of  lake  Drummond.  c.  White 
day  of  the  bottom,    d.  Hills  of  aand.    e.  Sand  below  the  manbee. 

As  for  the  vegetation  itself,  and  its  action  on  the  formation  of  the 
peat,  let  any  tourist  try  to  find  his  way  directly  across  the  swamp,  from 
some  point  on  the  canal  to  Drummond's  lake  and  he  will  understand 
at  once  all  about  the  mystery  of  the  heaping  of  vegetable  matter. 
Wading  at  least  knee  deep  in  water,  or  in  a  black  soft  mud,  or  sinking 
at  every  step  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  hillocks  of  green  mosses,  where 
he  thought  to  find  a  dry  and  solid  footing  for  a  minute's  rest  he  has 
literally  to  cut  a  path  through  a  wall  of  canes,  of  reeds,  and  of  shrubs. 
The  only  place  where  he  finds  firm  stepping  and  a  clear  space,  is  on 
the  roots  of  the  bald  cypress,  which  raise  themselves  above  the  water 
around  each  tree,  like  the  scalped  skulls  of  a  tribe  of  Indians^  or, 
perhaps,  on  the  prostrated  trunk  of  a  huge  magnolia  tree,  covered  with 
mosses,  and  slowly  sinking  in  its  muddy  grave,  not  to  decay,  but  to  be 
embalmed  and  preserved  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Every  year  the 
mingled  mass  of  vegetation,  the  mosses,  the  canes,  the  reeds,  the 
trunks,  branches  and  leaves  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  are  heaped  and 
deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  bog,  to  be,  by  and  by,  transformed  into 
combustible  matter,  by  the  process  of  slow  decomposition. 

Some  of  the  lakes  now  open  on  the  surface  of  the  marshes  have  cer- 
tainly been  hidden,  formerly,  by  a  thick  coat  of  vegetation.  Drum- 
mond's  lake  is  only  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  its  bottom  is  strewn  with 
the  remains  of  an  overthrown  forest,  which  has  probably  sunk  by  its 
own  weight.  Phenomena  like  this  are  frequent  in  the  large  peat-bogs 
of  northero  Europe,  especially  in  Sweden,  Denmark — even  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.    The  green  carpet  of  vegetation  which,  by 

•Tile  flgtre  ii  drairn  vitboat  refereaoe  to  any  ezaet  pioportioBB  ;  ||»  depth  it  repreaents 
aboal  <»•  Iboi  in  tiM  Sdi  part  of  an  inch;  in  length  one  ineh  wOold  repreaent  more  than  two 
mltai. 
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the  agency  of  floating  mosses,  spreads  on  such  lakes,  is  sometimes  so 
thin  that  it  breaks  under  a  light  pressure,  and  men  and  animals  are 
frequently  engulfed  and  irretrievably  lost  in  their  treacherous  waters. 
The  rich  cabinets  of  Lund  and  Copenhagen  are  filled  with  antiquities 
collected  in  the  peat-bogs  of  that  country — weapons  and  armor; 
ornaments  of  copper,  silver  and  gold;  tools  and  instruments  of  every 
description;  bones  and  skulls  of  extinct  or  living  races  of  animals;  of 
men  also;  even  the  whole  skeleton  of  a  woman,  with  her  clothes,  have 
been  found  imbedded  in  the  peat 

Drummond's  lake  has  now  been  open  for  many  hundred  years;  its 
black  water  has  entombed  its  sunken  forest  under  a  bed  of  mud.  The 
surface  of  the  lake,  like  the  general  surface  of  the  Dismal  swamp,  is 
only  16^  feet  above  mid-tide  of  the  Atlantia  If  we  suppose  a  slow 
depression  of  all  the  space  covered  by  the  Alligator  and  Dismal  swamps, 
of  say  only  a  few  feet  in  a  hundred  years,  what  would  be  the  result? 
At  first  the  water  rises  above  its  former  level,  since  its  outlets  are  ne- 
cessarily obstructed,  and  the  remains  of  the  plants  still  growing  here 
and  there  upon  the  hillocks  of  the  marsh,  &11  every  year  into  the  wa- 
ter and  sink  to  the  bottom — not  to  add  any  more  matter  to  the  bed  of 
the  peat,  but  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soft  mud  continually  deposi- 
ted by  the  water.  If  the  downward  movement  continues,  every  trace 
of  vegetation  must  disappear,  and  the  marsh  forms  an  extensive  lake, 
connected  by  some  outlet  with  the  sea,  which  brings  to  it  a  few  species 
of  its  inhabitants,  either  fishes  or  molluscs;  and,  by  and  by,  after  a 
still  lower  depression,  either  the  sea  spreads  quietly  over  the  whole 
space,  and  its  water  covers  it  with  a  deposit  of  limestone,  wherein  are 
imbedded  the  remains  of  the  shells  and  animals  of  the  deep;  or,  per- 
haps, after  a  sudden  cataclysm,  there  is  a  depression  of  a  few  feet,  and 
the  sea,  overcoming  its  barriers,  rushes  into  its  old  level,  sweeps  over 
its  old  bed  with  impetuosity,  and  brings  with  its  waves  the  banks  of 
sand  and  the  gravel  of  its  shores,  to  scatter  them  more  or  less  irregularly 
over  the  whole  surface.  Let  the  land  rise  and  the  water  recede  again, 
and  the  formation  may  be  repeated  many  times,  with  many  modifica- 
tions. This  simple  work  of  nature,  .operating  in  this  wise  for  an  im- 
mense number  of  ceaturies,  will  necessarily  result  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  whole  stratum  to  true  Coal  Measures.  The  compressed 
and  crystallized  peat  will  be  the  eoai;  the  soft  mud  slowly  deposited 
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xx^oxx  it  by  quiet  and  shallow  waters,  will  be  hardened  to  black  shales, 
and  show  us  the  petrified  remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  fishes.  The  de- 
posits of  the  deep,  quiet,  marine  waters,  have  formed  a  bed  of  lime- 
atone  aboye  it,  and  if,  afterwards,  sand  has  been  brought  in  by  the  car- 
rents  of  the  sea,  the  whole  measurea— <x>al,  shales  and  limestone- 
become  covered  with  sandstone. 

The  only  thing  not  explained  above,  is  the  formation  of  the  fire^ay 
of  the  bottom,  which,  by  a  cross-section,  would  certainly  be  found  un- 
der the  coal  of  the  Dismal  Swamp,  as  it  is  found  under  ncady  every 
bed  of  the  old  Coal  Measures. 

As  we  have  seen  before,  the  woody  matter  deposited  in  a  basin  oan 
only  be  preserved  and  transformed,  if  the  water  is  of  a  constant  levd. 
Resting  on  the  sand,  the  water  percolates  through  it,  and  consequently 
is  subject,  by  a  constant  motion,  to  a  perpetual  change  of  chemical  con- 
stituents, and  to  a  renewal  of  the  particles  of  air  which  it  contains. 
This  change  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  peat,  since  water,  before 
being  prepared  for  the  preservation  and  transformation  of  woody  sub- 
stance, has  to  become  saturated  with  a  peculiar  add — the  tdmie  add^ 
produced  by  the  decomposition  of  wood  itself    Thence  it  follows,  that 
a  peat  or  coal  basin  has  to  be  separated  and  prepared  to  keep  its  water, 
like  a  well  cemented  cistern.    This  work  is  done  by  very  small  animals 
— infusoria — and  by  peculiar  species  of  plants.     In  the  peat  forma- 
tions of  the  present  day  the  clay  bottom  of  the  bogs  is  prepared  by 
fresh  water  molluscs  and  infusoria,  and  by  the  vegetation  of  the  ehar- 
aeecB  and  confervcey  two  families  of  cryptogamous  plants,  which  disap- 
pear entirely,  as  soon  as  the  peaty  vegetation  begins.    They  fix  in  thdr 
shells,  or  in  their  tissue,  the    carbonate  of   lime    or    the  silica, 
abundantly  dissolved  in  some  water,  and  by  their  decomposition  they 
deposit  those  substances  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  in  the  form  of  a 
very  fine  mud.    In  Denmark,  there  are  some  perfectly  isolated  ponds, 
where   this  soft  mud  or  clay  is  formed,  by  the  agency  of  the  above 
named  animals  and  plants,  at  the  rate  of  one  foot  and  more  in  every 
five  years. 

As  there  is  no  bed  of  peat,  but  is  underlaid  by  soft  white  clay,  so 
there  is  no  bed  of  mineral  coal  without  its  bottom  of  fire-day,  except 
when  it  has  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  accidental  circumstance.  This 
fire-clay  is  firee  from  remains  of  animals  and  shells,  but  it  contains  very 
abundantly  the  stems  and  leaves  of  a  species  iA  plant,  Si^^nkariajlcmr 
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des^  (plate  7,  fig.  2,)  which  undoubtedly,  like  the  Chara  and  the 
fforsetail  of  our  time,  has  especially  contributed  to  fix  the  silica,  and 
to  precipitate  it  to  the  bottom  with  its  remains. 

In  this  abridged  exposition  we  cannot  discuss  the  value  of  any  of 
the  above  made  assertions.  Nevertheless,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
admitted  without  a  critical  examination,  and  after  its  trnth  has  been 
ascertained  by  serious  researches,  or  by  reliable  authorities. 

The  formation  of  the  coal  being  thus  understood  in  its  whole,  it  is 
easy  to  draw  from  it  the  explanation  of  the  different  modifications  of 
the  Coal  Measures,  and  to  deduce  some  general  rules  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  veins. 

Irp.    THE  FIRECLAY. 

This  clay,  ordinarily  full  of  rootlets  and  stems  of  stigmaria,  so  gen« 
erally  underlays  every  bed  of  coal,  and  its  general  appearance  and 
chemical  elements  are  so  much  the  same,  that  except,  perhaps,  for  its 
general  thickness,  it  cannot  become  a  very  reliable  guide  for  the  iden- 
tification of  the  beds.  Even  its  thickness  is  variable.  It  depends  on 
the  depth  of  the  basin  in  which  it  is  formed,  and  on  the  regularity  of  its 
bottom — ^thickening  in  the  hollows,  and  sometimes  entirely  disappear- 
ing near  the  margins  of  the  basin.  Variously  tinctured  by  more  or 
less  of  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  generally  whitish,  but  sometimes  as  red  as 
ochre,  and  even  variegated  like  marble,  in  the  same  bed.  The  quan- 
tity of  stigmaria  found  in  it  is  as  variable  as  its  color,  and  as  for  its 
chemical  elements  they  depend,  like  the  color,  on  the  mixture  of  iron 
and  lime,  especially  silica  and  alumina,  which  are  never  uniformly  dis- 
tributed in  a  wide  expanse  of  shallow  water.  This  fire-clay  of  the  Coal 
Measures  appears  sometimes  alone,  and  without  any  bed  of  coal  above 
it  In  which  case  it  may  be  intermixed  with  layers  of  shales,  covered 
with  the  remains  of  plants,  especially  of  ferns.  Then  it  indicates  only 
the  place  which  was  prepared  for  the  vegetation  of  a  bed  of  coal. 
Some  accident — ^the  shallowness  of  the  water  perhaps,  or  some  dis- 
turbance of  its  level — has  prevented  the  growth  and  accumulation  of 
vegetable  matter  in  sufficient  abundance  to  form  the  coal.  But  the 
plants,  growing  upon  the  marsh,  have  been  imbedded  and  preserved  in 
the  shales  above  the  fire-clay  as  testimony  to  its  natural  destinafion. 
Nevertheless,  those  isolated  beds  of  fire-clay,  overlaid  by  plants,  are  not 
always  barren  of  coal,  and  by  following  them  to  some  distance  the  coal 
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is  oftea  found  somewhere  reposiDg  on  their  surface.  The  fiieKJay  is 
generally  a  reliable  guide  for  the  identification  of  veins,  when  it  sepa- 
rates two  beds  of  coal,  forming  what  is  generally  called  a  clay  partiDg. 
In  this  case,  it  is  ordinarily  found,  though  of  variable  thickness,  over 
a  wide  extent  But  it  is  then  formed  like  the  shales;  in  some  cases,  it 
is  even  a  true  shale,  and  it  is  in  the  examination  of  the  shales  that 
the  reason  of  its  formation,  and  of  its  appearance,  ought  to  be  looked 
for. 

Snd.  the  coal. 
There  is  no  substance  of  which  so  many  chemical  analyses  have 
been  miide,  and  none,  also,  of  which  the  chemical  elements  are  so  well 
known.    The  general  result  of  all  these  analyses  has  proved  a  carious 
fiict,  viz:  that  two  pieces  of  coal,  taken  from  the  same  bed,  at  only  a 
few  feet  distance,  have  scarcely  ever  presented  exactly  the  same  propor- 
tions in  the  quantity  of  their  essential  compounds.    The  reason  of  this 
is  easily  understood:  each  plant,  especially  each  kind  of  tree,  has  for  its 
wood  a  peculiar  composition;  each  one  is  more  or  less  resinous,  hard  or 
porous,  has  more  or  less  of  woody  matter  in  an  equal  volume,  and  each 
plant  has  a  peculiar  acid;  all  the  essential  elements  are  locally  preserved 
in  the  coal.    The  same  remark  is  true  of  beds  of  peat,  of  which  two  slices 
cut  either  horizontally  or  vertically,  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  feet  from 
each  other,  never  present  exactly  the  same  appearance,  nor  exhibit  ex- 
actly the  same  proportion  in  theur  chemical  elements.   Some  plants  of  the 
coal — the  Calamites  and  the  Stigmaria  especially,  fix  in  their  tissue  the 
silica  of  the  water,  and  the  quantity  of  ash  varies  in  proportion  to  their 
abundance  in  the  coal.    Some  others  are  porous,  and  when  lying  on  the 
surface  of  a  bed  of  coal,  they  let  particles  of  mud  percolate  through,  or 
within  their  tissue,  and  produce  the  same  result  in  another  way,  and  at 
another  place.     From  these  different  causes,  the  ashes  of  the  coal  have  a 
different  color,  and  the  distinction  of  white  ash  and  red  ash  coal,  which 
may  be  of  great  moment  in  the  identification  of  the  beds  of  part  of  a 
basin,  is,  when  considered  in  a  general  point  of  view,  of  little  value.    If 
we  may  rely  on  the  sections  of  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania 
as  they  are  generally  given,  the  upper  beds  of  it  belong  to  the  red,  the 
intermediate  ones  to  the  grey,  and  the  lower  ones  to  the  white  ash  se- 
ries.   In  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky  and  of  Illinois,  the 
upper  beds  of  coal  are  white  ash,  the  middle  ones  red,  and  the  lower 


^y  or  reddish*  *  Tbe.'QlfissifteatioQ  of  Uie  ooIocb  oould  not  be  more 
completely  reversed. 

This  odbor  of  the  a^es  is  probably,  also,  ia  immediate  connection 
with  the  nature  of  the  Testation  which  has  formed  the  coal.  In  the^ 
peat  formations  the  matter  formed  by  the  heaping  and  decompoi^tion 
of  trees  gives  white  ash ;  a  compo^und  of  small  herbacepiis  plants,. 
iemSj  rushes,  canes,  mosses,  gives  red  a^;  and  a  mixture  of  both 
forms  the  grey  color  of  the  ashes  of  some  beds. 
.  The  external  appeamnce  of  the  coid  is  as  much  varied  as  its  chemi- 
cal elements.  The  trees,  sometimes,  when  they  are  very  resinousi; 
haVe  formed,  by  their  decompositbn,  such  a  compact  and.bompgeiieQjiM 
Bsass,  that  the  ooal  reoaves  a  peculiar  appearance;  it  is  then  known 
by  the  name  of  camd  cod.  Another  species  of  wood  pr^serveSy 
even  in  the  coal,  some  trace  of  its  primitive  textoie,  and  shova^  Ux  its 
fiacture,  a  peculiar  reflection  of  light,  called,  by  the  miners,  the  idr(h 

The  ooal  is  mostly  stratified  in  tiiin  lamln»  or  coats,  altemateljf^ 
shining  and  dull — an  appearance  which  clearly  indicates  an  annual  de^ 
posit  of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  action  of  the  watet  on  it| 
during  the  winter  time,  or  before  the  beginnii^  of  a  new  vegetation. 
The  stratification  of  peat  b  exactly  the  same  as  tihat  of  coal;  but  the 
hLyefsare  variable  in  thickness,  from  the  sixtii  of  an  inch  to  'Ono  inch 
and  more,  becoming  natoaraUy  thinner  under  a  great. oomi»ression,  and 
nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  beds. 

The  laminated  appeamnce  of  coal  Lb  alnady  a  proof  against  the.ofr 
ten  repeated  opinion,  that  it  has  been  formed  by  thexyvertfarow  of  vaal 
forests;  but  there  is  a  more  conclusive  argument  against  it  One 
ftsre  €f  ground,  covei«d  with  dense  forest,  and  when  its  yield  is  care* 
fully  estimated,  would  afford,  in  120  years,  10,450  cubccfeet  of  wood; 
supposing  the  growth  of  peat  to  be  only  one  foot  in  the  Mme  niimbet 
of  years,  one  acre  of  bog  would  produce  19,660  cubic  feet^<rif  peat) 
(measured  dry,  and  ready  for  burning.)  A  thiek  forest,  overthrown 
b5^  i  cataclysm,  and  buried  in  the  sand,  would  swrcely  make  three 
inches  of  cod.  But  some  peat-bogs  of  Ir^land^  Germany  and  Switaat^ 
land,  which  have  continnous  beds  of  peat  twetveto  flft:een  lert  tfaiot^ 

•Table  of  analyiei  of  coal  from  saline  and  other  looalitiee,  in  the  Geological  report  of  la- 
line  eoal  mlaee  and  Blannfaoioring  Co.  p.  SO,  kyD.  Z).  Omn,  OMtmnttHt  ISSft. 
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would,  if  they  were  transformed  into  coal^  produce  three  to  five  feet  of 
hard  mineral  coal. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  different  features  and  various  ap- 
pearances of  coal,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  woody  substance 
in  its  decomposition  or  slow  burning,  and  before  arriving  at  its  harden* 
ed  state  of  mineral  coal,  is  ordinarily  subjected  to  a  softening  process. 
The  low  part  of  a  bed  of  peat  is,  in  most  cases,  a  black  paste.  In  the 
old  lignite  deposits  of  Germany,  large  trunks  of  trees,  perfectly  black- 
ened, are  heaped  and  flattened  into  beds  of  six  feet  to  nine  feet  thick, 
and  their  woody  substance  has  become  so  soft  that  the  workmen 
can  easily  cut  it  with  theu:  shovels;  hence  the  flattening  of  all  the 
stems  in  the  coal  and  the  shales;  the  remarkable  appearance  of  im« 
mense  pieces  of  bark  rolled  and  pressed  together,  like  sheets  of  paper; 
henoe,agiun,  the  compactness  of  3ome  coals;  the  evident  stratsfication 
or  lamination  of  others;  the  remarkable  action  of  the  sulphuret  of 
iron,  in  transforming  into  pyrites  whole  flattened  stems,  or  in  preserv- 
ing in  the  eannel  coal  of  Breckinridge  the  outlines  of  the  stigmaria,  and 
of  their  leaves,  with  such  neatness  that  they  look  as  if  they  had  been 
punted  in  yellow,  on  aground  of  black. 

The  thickness  of  a  coal  bed,  notwithstanding  contmry  assertions^  ia 
Bcaicely  a  reliable  guide  for  identification;  though  as  it  has  been  pre- 
viously explained,  the  coal  is  formed  on  a  continuous  surface,  and  not 
deposited  here  and  there  in  hollows  of  various  extent,  depth,  and  di- 
rections— ^for  this  thickness  depends  on  the  eVenness  of  the  bottom 
upon  which  it  rests.  When  a  bottom  of  sand,  or  of  any  other  loose 
substance  whatever,  has  been  for  a  long  time  covered  by  a  deep  sea,  it 
is  mostly  even  and  unbroken;  a  bed  of  coal  formed  upon  it  is  gener- 
ally of  oontinous  and  of  equal  thickness.  But  when  two  beds  of  coal 
are  only  sepamted  by  a  thin  formation  of  sandstone,  and  consequently 
have  been  formed  at  a  short  interval  from  each  other,  the  sandstone 
covering  the  lower  bed  often  bears,  on  its  surface,  numerous  wrinkles 
and  furrows,  as  an  evidence  of  the  action  of  turbulent  waters.  In  this 
case^  the  coal  formed  above  it  is  only  piecemeal,  in  separate  layers^ 
thick  in  places,  then  rapidly  thinning  until  it  disappears,  to  be  again 
found  at  a  distance  of  a  medium  thickness,  and  continue  for  a  while. 
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3u>.  THE  SHALES  OR  ROOF  SLATES. 

The  shales  are  mostly  a  compound  of  the  finest  particles  of  matter, 
deposited  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  generally  laminated  in  thin 
sheets^  probably  a  result  of  periodical  influences.  If  the  movement 
of  depression,  marked  by  the  formation  of  the  shales,  has  been  as  slow 
as  all  the  appearances  lead  us  to  believe  it,  the  water  raised  above  the 
marshes,  was  at  first  nearly  of  the  same  depth,  and  covered  the  whole 
field.  If  we  suppose  that  some  essential  elements  of  this  water  had  the 
power  of  consolidating  themselves,  and  of  imbedding  and  preserving 
all  the  low  plants  and  the  leaves  &lliDg  on  the  marshes  from  the  trees; 
if  we  suppose  further,  that  by  breaking  the  hardened  mould,  we  could 
still  now  find  the  remains  of  those  plants  perfectly  well  preserved  iD  the 
stones,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  those  prints  of  plants  would  give  us 
a  pretty  exact  idea  of  the  vegetation  of  the  marshes  of  the  coal  epoch^ 
It  is  just  what  has  happened.  Whenever,  during  the  formation  of 
the  shales,  the  movement  of  depression  has  been  so  slow  that  for  a 
length  of  time  the  marine  water  has  not  invaded  the  marshes,  the  de* 
posited  shales  contain  remains  of  plants  only ;  but  when  the  depres* 
sion  has  been  somewhat  more  rapid,  the  deeper  water  has  arrested  the 
vegetation,  and  the  scantily  preserved  remains  of  plants  are  old,  much 
broken,  mostly  stems,  fruits,  and  pieces  of  bark  of  a  hard  texture, 
mixed  with  some  shells. 

The  presence  of  the  shells  in  the  shales,  proves  the  access  of  the 
marine  water;  it  is  ordinarily  accompanied  with  sonie  fucoid  plants 
and  fishes.  The  fucoid  plants  are  generally  scarce  in  the  coal  slateci^ 
and  the  shells,  though  often  represented  by  an  immense  number  of 
individuals,  are  limited  to  a  few  species,  which  differ  fix)m  those  of  the 
limestone,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  kind  generally  living  in  the  contact  of 
the  tides  with  the  firesh  water  of  the  lakes  or  rivers.  The  slow  propsr 
gation  of  those  species  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  distributed 
on  a  vast  area,  upon  the  beds  where  their  remains  are  found.  There- 
fore, if  we  can  admit,  that  after  the  formation  of  each  bed  of  coal, 
either  the  plants,  or  the  animals  that  lived  in  the  water  which  covered 
them,  wore  of  peculiar  species,  or  at  least  that  som^  spedes  of  plants 
or  shells  have  either  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  each  bed  of  shale, 
or  that  identical  species  have  been  distributed  in  each  of  them  in  a 
different  proportion,  it  is  evident  that  the  examination  of  the  top  at 
iDof  ah|Jfi9<Mr  the  coal,  and  the  stady  of  their  lemwa^  whether  plants 
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or  shells,  must  give  tlie  most  reliable  cliaracter  fi>rthe  identification  of 
tfie  bfe*  of  ooal. 

*  There  is  no  doubt,  butler  tii« formation  of  ea<sh>bed  of  oo&l  all  tbe 
pkii/ts,  and  the  animals  belooging  to  it,  have  bten  destroyed,  or  atr 
Idist  iWiOTed  fkt  away.  The  vegetation  of  the  marshes  has  been  oov-' 
eSred  by  thick  bed  of  shales;  the  shales  them^IV^  M^M)  tbt'ir  ownin^ 
habitants,  have  4>6en  again  covered  eitiier  by  matine  deposits  of  l^fe^ 
atone,  showing  the  remains  of  other  peculiar  species  of  oiganked-  be- 
ibgs,  or  by  sandstone  swept  in  by  tjie  high  se^  and  entirely  d^titnte 
of  animal  remains.  But  even,  when  abed  of  coal  has  again  been 
fbrmed  over  the  marine  shales,  without  any  intermediate  stratum,  tho 
fbrmation  of  the  fireclay  and  the  vegetation  of  tiie  coal,  both  entirely 
barren  of  marine  animals,  both  indicate  a  condition  of  lyings  aiid  a 
^pse  of  time  which  would,  in  all  prc^bHity,  have  destroyed  even 
t^ir  germs.  If  then,  afteir  the  formation  of  a  new  bed  of  coal,  and 
alfVdr  an  immense  number  «f  years,  the  downward  movement  of  the 
surface  brings  again  oter.it^  the  marine  water  and  its  inhdatants,  is  it 
rational  to  expect  thai  this  water  will  be  stilt  cbaiged  with  tiie  same 
species  of  animals  as  before,  and  that  those  animals  will  be  djistributed 
in  the  sMie  proportion?  h  it  even  rational  to  suppose,  that  all  the  mf* 
cumstances  producing  the  overflowiDg  will  be  the  same,  with  the  same 
proportion  in  the  quantity  of  marine  water,  the  same  chemical  de* 
ments,  the  saihe^depth,  the  same  tempemture)  &c.,  &c.  If  there  is  on- 
ly a  small  change  of  the  elements  dii^olved  in  the  water,  (and  trriy, 
4^1  the  shales  at  different  levels  present  different  appeamnces,)  it  is  eeiv 
tAifa  that  this  change  ought  to  have  influenced  the  life,  vis:  the  distri- 
bution of  animals  In  the  shales. 

'  It  is  even  so  With  the  plante.  The  surfbce  of  a  marsh  havibg  been 
0tbrflbw6d,  and  its  vegetation  dei9tix>yed,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  if  it 
t)eglns  again  in  a  new  sheet  of  water,  and  after  %  number  of  oenfcnries^ 
the  d(stributi6n  of  this  new  vegetation  will  be  somewhat  difi%i«nt  ftom 
(hefbrmer.  If  there  are  no  new  species  of  platits,  and  certainly 
t;h6re  Ouj^h't  to  be  some,  at  least  some  of  the  fbrmer  plants  have 
^enttrsly^'  disappesfn^  and  those  whoeh  have  bee»  tefl  are  grouped 
in  another'  propc#tion.  Kature  bears  in  oUe  hand  its  scytSio 
bf  fi^th,  ahd  in  the  other  its  cup  of  life. '  At  eveiy  geologieia  change 
lihiit  oloses  l!h6  career  of  Mote  living  specie,  thete  appease  sotne  others 
%bat'^d(e^]((ai^ft*«bdste^  iliEKlAtflhotaigk 


ImxBW  lifer  if  IJumted  to  a  day^,  m  oonpiparison  inth  the  ianiisiexalde 
i^es  of  our  world,  we  ca&  someiunes  observe  Aose  dmnges,  and  eToa 
fyaalyze  their  eposes.  In  the  peat  bogs  of  wme  high'iraUeyB  of  Swita;^ 
erb|ad>  the  bottom  of  the  marohesi  is-stiewn  with  large  tninks  o^  oakfi, 
and  •  there  the  cUmate  i&  so  cold  now,  that  the  pines  alone  can  gsow* 
In  Deimaik  this  change  of  vegetation,  m  alao  remarkably  observed  ii} 
dt*p  bogSy  which  the  proprietors  find  ^rofitahle  to  dry  with  hydraulic 
soaohiaea  fi>r  the  timber  which  they  exbulnew  One  of  the  moet  remark* 
oi  them  has  been  explored  and  desoribed^  more^  than  ten  y.earsago,  by 
the  writer  of  this  report^  as  its  bottom,  oyer  the  firoH^Iay,  waa  first 
fipiund  four  or  five  feet  of  yery  black  peat,  oyerlidd  by  a  forest  of  pineei 
lying  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  basin,  viz:  their  roots  against 
tiie  odMk  The  diameter  of  many  of  their  ti^nks  waaaboiut;  one  foot. 
Ov^  the  pities  a  bedx>f  black  peat>  five  to  six  feet  thick,  waa  still  cov;*^ 
ered  by  an  oyerthDown  forest  of  white  birch  trees.  A  new  bed  of  peat^ 
six  to  dight  feet  thicks  had  buried  it  under  its  formatioD,  and  was  over* 
laid  by  a  third  forest  of  oaks,  of  which  the  trunks^  three  to  four  feet 
IE  diameter^  were  so  well  preserved  that  they  were  sawed  on  the  place 
and  used  for  timb^.  Over-  ibis  lay  0ve  to  six.  feet  more  of  peat,  and 
the  iri)€d^  deposite .  was  covered  with  humus^  and  a  living  fore^st  of 
heaob  trees.    The  whole  formation  measured  about  thirty  feet. 

Aloqg  the  shores  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  river  there  ha?  be^ 
deposited  here  and  there^  in  Afferent  places,  a  quaternary  formation  re* 
markaUe  for  its  thickness.  jC^ear  Columbus,  Kentucky,  it  elevates  its 
whit0  banks  160  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  Mississippi  river.!  Init^ 
upper  bed-r-a  fine  silicious  loam — ^tbere  is  an  abundance  of  ^helis^ 
whioht  except  one  specie^  are  still  found  living  in  the  river  below* 
This  9ng)e  species,  either  entirely  disappeared  pr  transported  to  some 
^tant.  segion^  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  a  n^w  bed  of  loam  was  de- 
ported now  above  the  one  mentioned,  a  close  observer  would  already 
find  a  dififareni)e  iu  their  fossils*  The  lower  bed  of  this  quaternary  de- 
posit contains  a  quantity  of  leaves,  already  caorboni^edi  the  outiines  of 
wllioh  ai!e  perfectjiy  well  ppeseirved  in  Uie  hardiened  white  day.  Among 
tiiMm,  the  pnidomiBant  species  is  an  oek^  (gueraus,  inrens)^  which,  in 
fMi!ti9f%  haa  its. peci^liapp  station  ^long  the^Htres  ^itfe  ocean,  aa^ 

y  ^Explorations  ita  the  north  of  tSurope,  tbt  the  sHidy  of  tlie  ooal  fivmaUoia.    tK^toOhftte'l, 

f  •  tPirtt  roport  oo  the  Gedogioil  Surf  of  of  Keoiuoky.  '  ^ 
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scarcely  grows  out  of  the  reach  of  marine  water.  There  is  in  those  re- 
mains of  fossil  plants  very  few  of  the  species  now  living  along  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers.  A  new  deposit  of  leaves,  now,  would 
show  a  great  difference  between  the  vegetation  of  this  last  with  the  for- 
mer one.  Such  difference  in  the  recent  formations  may  be  observed 
in  many  places.  From  this  it  seems  rational  to  admit,  that  two  beds 
of  coal,  separated  by  various  and  sometimes  thick  strata  of  another 
nature,  ought  to  present  certain  differences,  in  the  remains  preserved  in 
their  shale — some  peculiar  character  which  may  enable  a  palsBontolo- 
gist  to  identify  each  of  them,  or  to  know  their  geological  level  at  eve- 
ry place  where  it  is  possible  to  see  them  open  for  a  careful  ezaminar 
tion. 

Though  the  exposition  of  those  principles  is  new,  the  best  living 
geologists — ^Lyell,  Brongnart,  Burat,  &c.  &c. — ^have  acknowledged 
their  truth.  For  they  have  admitted  that  the  palaeontology  of  the 
shales  would  in  time  direct  the  identification  of  each  bed  of  coal.  M. 
de  Humboldt,  himself,  says  in  his  Cosmos :  '^That  where  several  series 
of  coal  strata  lie  over  one  another,  the  genera  and  species  of  plants 
are  net  generally  mixed,  but  arranged  in  a  peculiar  order  for  each  bed." 

The  roof  shales  are  subjected  to  some  variation  like  the  other  for- 
mation, but  they  are  rarely  liable  to  modifications  that  can  prevent 
their  identification.  Their  thickness  varies  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  water  in  which  they  are  found.  This  depth  of  water,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  would  be  nearly  the  same  through  the  whole  extent  of 
a  coal  basin,  if  there  had  not  happened  some  local  depressions,  caused 
either  by  volcanic  commotions  or  by  peculiar  sinkings  of  the  floating 
mass  of  vegetation.  Those  local  depressions  have  caused  the  separa- 
tion of  a  bed  of  coal  into  two  or  more  branches,  and  sometimes  its  en- 
tire disappearance  among  high  banks  of  black  shales.  Such  cases  are 
not  very  rare.  Then  the  shales,  though  thick,  being  of  the  same  age, 
and  their  inhabitants  not  having  been  subjected  to  any  destructive 
change,  they  preserve  identity  in  their  fossil  remains. 

A  short  depression,  or  perhaps  an  accidental  inundation  of  short  du- 
ration, makes  upon  marehes  the  beginning  of  a  formation  of  shales, 
which,  if  it  is  soon  stopped  by  a  new  v^etation,  produces  in  the  bed 
of  coal  a  separation  or  a  clay  parting.  As  these  partings  are  formed 
upon  the  surface  of  a  v^etable  stratum,  they  ought  to  be  generally 
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on  a  large  scale,  and  follow  the  same  rales  as  the  shales.  They  may 
also  thicken,  or  entirely  disappear,  or  accidentally  separate  into  two  or 
three  branches. 

The  Ehales  may  be  wanting,  either  from  erosion,  or  from  the  nphea* 
val  of  a  part  of  the  surface  above  the  water,  or  from  the  more  active 
growth  of  the  vegetable  matter  in  a  peculiar  spot  The  two  last  caus* 
es  are  scarcely  observed :  the  first  and  more  frequent  one  shall  be 
mentioned  again  with  the  sandstone.  Generally  speaking,  the  absence 
of  thtt  shales  is  local,  and  ordinarily,  even  where  they  seem  to  be  en« 
tirely  wanting,  if  the  mine  be  worked  to  any  extent,  they  are  discov- 
ered in  some  places. 

4th.    the  UMESTONE. 

This  formation  can  be  regarded  as  a  continuance,  and  sometimes  as 
an  equivalent,  of  the  shales,  since  it  is  established  only  in  an  undis- 
turbed sheet  of  deep  marine  water,  by  the  continuous  labor  of  marine 
animals,  especially  moluscs,  and  by  the  decomposition  and  accumula* 
tion  of  their  remains.  The  essential  reason  of  its  formation,  viz: 
deep,  quiet)  marine  water,  is  nevertheless  a  cause  of  great  variety — 
not  in  its  chemical  elements,  perhaps,  but  in  its  persistency,  its  thick- 
ness, and  its  general  distribution.  It  is  oflen  found  in  the  Coal  Meas- 
ures in  an  unfinished  state,  in  irregular  masses,  which  can  scarcely 
take  the  name  of  beds,  so  limited  are  they.  For  this  reason  the  lime- 
stone, by  its  presence  above  a  bed  of  coal,  is  scarcely  a  reliable  guide 
for  identification. 

As  long  as  the  shales  of  the  coal  were  deposited  in  low  water,  the 
influence  of  the  sea,  especially  its  currents,  were  scarcely  appreciable. 
But  in  the  limestone  formation  it  is  very  visible  indeed.  The  unequal 
distribution  of  the  matter,  and  especially  the  remarkable  erosions  of 
the  beds  or  isolated  masses  of  it,  are  due  to  slow  currents. 

The  limestone  of  the  western  coal-fields  of  America,  contain  a  great 
amount  of  organic  remains,  plants,  shells*  or  fishes.  But  the  plants 
cannot  give  a  reliable  criterion  for  the  geological  level  of  each  peculiar 
strata,  since  all  the  remains  found  till  now  are  only  broken,  deformed^ 
and  undeterminable  parts  of  stems,  with  few  marine  fucoids.  The  re- 
mains of  shells  and  fishes  would  probably  afford  some  reliable  data  for 
tracing  the  geological  level  of  the  beds  of  limestone.  They  are  only 
too  numerous  in  their  species,  and  have  never  been  subjected  to  a 


careful  stady.  Tfie  animftls  of  theHme^iioike  belodg^  eTidently,  <ib4hd 
fiea,  and  are  brought  in  with  it.  In  a  change  of  lievel  they  are  des* 
troyed  as  individuals,  not  as  species.  Nevertheless,  after  a  ieng^  oF 
time,  a  new  invasion  of  the  sea  ought  to  bring  with  it,  upon  the  c<ml- 
fields,  other  species,  sioce  its  neighboring  sea  and  its  inhabitants  ought 
to  have  been  subjected  to  changes* 

Thick  beds  of  limestone,  inteiposed  in  many  places  between  beds  of 
Coal  and  i^halbs,  offer  the  most  certain  indicationa  of  tho  elowness  of 
the  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  ooal*fields  at  the  time  of  tiieir  for^ 
mation.  Not  only  the  great  number  <^f  ^pedes^— the  myriads  of  ani* 
mals  of  which  the  remains  have  been  literally  heaped  together — ^btit  tile 
introduction  of  madrepores,  and  their  constructions,  marked  in  the 
limestone  strata^  call  for  an  inconceivable  length  of  time. 

frfH.    THE  SANDSTONE. 

In  its  geueral  appearance,  thickness,  and  composition,  this  formalion 
ts  the  most  unreliable  of  all.  A  substance,  of  which  the  elMMita 
have  been  transported  and  intermixed  by  currents,  can  never  be  an 
homogeneous  one,  especially  when  ttiese  currents  are  abnormal,  the  re« 
suit  of  a  cataclysm,  and  have  exerdsed  ilieir  action  over  a  very  extend* 
ed  surface,  following  numerous  diversified  phenomena.  The  move* 
ments  of  the  waters,  which  have  brought  and  deposited  the  sand,  are 
made  appreciable  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the  strata,  but  by  traees 
of  remarkable  erosions.  In  some  places  the  immediate  contact  of  the 
sandstone  with  the  coal  cannot  be  explained  but  by  an  erosion  of  the 
beds  of  shales  and  limestones  which  were  extended  upon  it  Even  the 
coal  has  been  sometimes  swept  away,  then  bruised,  and  depoated  again 
with  the  sand  by  the  energetic  action  of  those  turbulent  waters.  Beds 
of  hard  sandstone  are  so  blackened  by  the  broken  fragments  of  coal 
and  plants,  with  which  they  are  intermixed,  that  they  cannot  be  used 
for  building  purposes.  No  wonder  that  such  nughty  currents  have 
dmgged  with  them,  and  buried  under  heaps  of  sand,  large  tntnks  of 
trees,  torn  from  the  dry  land  of  the  shores,  or  from  the  forests  of  the 
marshes;  or  that  they  sometimes  entombed  in  thei^  ponderons deposils 
parts  of  forests,  which  are  still  now  found  standing  and  petrified  Kke 
the  pillars  of  some  old  Babylon  of  trees. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  the  remains  of  v^tafion  foand  m 
the  beds  of  tsandstone  cannot  lAow,  generally  speaking,  their  gedogi* 
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oal  level.  Beds  of  sandstone  appear,  particularly  marked  with  the 
remains  of  broken  plants.  It  may  be  that  by  a  mighty  cataclysmi 
immense  marshes,  covered  with  trees,  have  been  entirely  swept  over, 
and  that  their  remains,  braised  and  ground  by  a  prolonged  action  of  the 
waves,  have  eventually  been  carried  and  deposited  over  the  whole  area 
of  the  basin.  It  may  be,  also,  that  the  large  trunks,  either  standing 
or  heaped  up  t(^ether,  in  some  parts  of  the  co^d-fields,  where  they  are 
found  now  in  great  abundance,  bear  evidence  of  a  general  and  remarka- 
ble cataclysm;  and  that  they  may  thus  indicate  a  constant  geological  lev- 
el in  their  position.  Some  incomplete  observations  tend  to  confirm  this 
supposition,  but  they  are  still  too  scanty,  and  need  to  be  pursued  over 
a  wide  area. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  explain  why,  in  the  beds  of  sandstone, 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  mosUy  petrified,  preserving  their  general  out- 
line, and  not  flattened  as  in  the  coal.  Not  only  the  sand  is  too  porous 
a  matter  to  prevent  entirely  the  access  of  the  air,  but  its  mineral  ele- 
ments have  exerted  a  constant  action  on  the  woody  matter,  and  des- 
troyed it  entirely,  or  taken  its  place,  leaving  only  its  outline  carved 
like  a  mould  in  the  stone.  Or  they  have  transformed  it  to  some 
stony  substance — either  silex  or  carbonate  of  lime  and  spar — ^preserv- 
ing thus  partially,  not  only  the  external  features,  but  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  wood,  to  the  most  delicate  fibres  and  vessels. 

It  has  been  asked  many  times,  why,  since  the  sandstone  is  a  narine 
formation,  it  does  not  contain  any  shells,  any  remains  of  marine  ani- 
mals ?  Indeed,  this  question  would  be  unanswerable  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  materials  carried  by  the  sea  had  formed  its  bottom. 
This  supposition  is  not  inadmissible.  Though  the  depression  of  an  im- 
mense plain  near  the  sea  shores  would  take  it  below  the  level  of  the 
water,  it  could  not  raise  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  spread  its  sand 
over  it.  But  every  one  knows  that  the  sea  shores  are  every  where 
bordered  by  hills  of  sand,  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high,  and 
extening  many  miles,  like  huge  inland  waves.  Near  the  mouth  of 
the  Elbe  and  of  the  Rhine,  those  hills  penetrate  the  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles.  The  sand  of  which  they  are  composed — coarse  or 
fine — ^is  sometimes  mixed  with  gravel,  but  contains  no  shells  or  ani- 
mal remains.  Such  sand  hills  have  probably  furnished  the  materials 
for  the  sandstones  of  the  Coal  Measures;  at  least  this  is  to  me  the  only 
(vatiaiaotoiy  expkoation  of  tl^eir  fprmation  and  composition. 

66 
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The  other  rocks  of  the  Coal  Measures,  like  the  deposits  of  iron, 
under  their  different  forms  and  compounds,  are  purely  local,  and  have 
no  relation  to  our  subject,  viz:  the  identification  of  coal  veins  by  pa- 
Iseontology.  The  discussion  of  their  formation  and  distribution  would 
be  out  of  place  here. 

To  conclude  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  need  only  expose,  in  a 
few  words,  the  general  rules  which  are  drawn  firom  them: 

Isi  The  black  shales,  immediately  rusting  upon  abed  of  coal,  viz: 
the  roof  shales,  furnish,  by  their  remains  of  fossil  plants,  shells,  and 
fishes,  the  most  reliable  indications  for  the  identification  of  their  ge- 
ological leveL 

2d.  The  remains  of  plants  give  for  this  the  best  characters,  since  the 
vegetation  of  the  coal  beds  was  more  generally  and  uniformly  distri- 
buted on  large  surfaces,  and  since  the  plants,  by  their  progressive  modi* 
fications,  are  subject  to  atmospherical  influence,  and  also  to  the  chem- 
ical changes  of  the  water. 

3d.  The  geological  distribution  of  the  plants  or  shells  cannot  be 
modified  in  a  sudden  and  striking  manner  at  each  change  of  level. 
Therefore,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  species  in  the  shales  may  be 
accidental,  and  cannot  be  a  conclusive  evidence  of  a  change  of  level, 
except  after  a  long  and  careful  examination  over  a  wide  area.  The 
grouping  of  fossil  species  in  the  shales  and  its  variations,  afford  a  more 
reliable  indication  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  single  species. 

This  sufficiently  shows  the  difficulty  of  the  work  of  identification, 
in  a  country  where  a  small  number  of  beds  of  coal  have  been  opened  and 
worked,  and  where  palseontological  researches  have  been  scarcely  b^un; 
in  fact,  this  report  is  only  the  introduction  to  an  important  work, 
'which  ought  to  be  pursued  with  interest  by  every  true  geologist,  for 
the  history  and  perfect  acquaintance,  not  only  of  the  coal  fidds  in 
their  general  features,  but  of  every  bed  of  coal  in  particular.  But  it 
must  be  said,  that  a  collection  of  specimens,  made  only  for  the  beauty 
and  the  great  number  of  specimens  for  show,  is  of  littie  use.  It  ought 
to  be  made  with  a  careful  record  of  the  place,  and,  if  possible,  of  thq 
true  geological  level  in  which  the  fossil  remains  are  found.  And  thus 
it  may,  by  and  by,  help  to  solve  some  of  the  most  interesting  problems 
of  the  formation  of  the  coal,  viz : 

Is  there  any  true  marine  formation  of  the  coal?  From  long  explor 
rations  pursued  in  Europe  and  in  America,  the  writer  says,  contrary  to 
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many  assertions,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  bed  of  true  nuirine  peat^ 
viz:  peat  formed  entirely  of  fucoides  and  marine  plants;  and  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  piece  of  coal  with  evident  marks  of  marine  origin. 

Have  all  our  American  coal-fields  been  formed  in  a  continuous  basin, 
or  is  there  any  local  one  with  an  appreciable  difference  in  the  flora  and 
&nna  of  the  shales  ? 

Is  there  any  tmce  of  a  permanent  current  of  firesh  water,  of  some 
river  having  flowed  either  through  the  coal-fields  during  some  time  of 
their  formation,  or  in  their  vicinity  ? 

Were  the  coal*-fields  the  first  land  sur&ce  protruded  like  an  island 
firom  the  sea,  or  were  they  true  marshes,  low  shores  of  a  continent,  of 
which  the  outlines  had  been  already  elevated  above  the  ocean  ? 

These  are  not  the  only  questions  that  are  to  be  answered.  Beside 
the  mere  practical  advantage  to  be  derived  firom  the  palaeontology  of 
coal,  there  is  the  nature  of  the  vegetation,  its  relation  to  the  atmos- 
pherical phenomena  of  the  epoch,  its  comparison  with  the  flora  of  oar 
peat  formations,  and  also  with  the  coal  flora  of  other  continents,  and 
many  other  subjects,  which'  open  up  to  the  geologist  a  most  inters 
eating  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mind^ 
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Horizontal  exposition  of  the  different  cod  beds  examined  in  the  western  coal 

Jield  of  Kentucky, 
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Horizontal  exposition  of  the  different  coal  beds  examined  in  the  weatem  coal 

field  of  Kentucky, 
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ExamnaUon  of  same  veins  in  the  Western  Coalrfields  of  Keninchyj  in 
relation  to  their  pakBontologicd  characters. 

As  during  the  time  of  our  explorations  we  passed  over  different  |)arts 
of  the  country,  with  a  continuous  change  of  level,  any  description  of 
the  veins  of  coal,  in  the  order  in  which  they  came  under  our  observa- 
tion, would  be  not  only  an  arduous  task,  full  of  useless  repetitions,  but, 
by  constantly  transporting  the  reader  to  a  different  geological  levd, 
would  confuse  his  mind  about  his  exact  position.  The  better  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  admit  as  correct  a  vertical  section  of  the  western  coal- 
fields, and,  beginning  firom  the  bottom  of  the  measures,  take  each  bed 
in  the  order  of  formation ;  then,  describing  the  general  characters  of 
each  of  those  beds,  and  mentioning  afterwards  all  the  places  where  the 
same  coal  has  come  under  our  examination,  with  the  local  and  peculiar 
differences  of  each.  In  this  way  all  will  be  clear,  and  a  single  glance 
at  the  horizontal  section  No.  1,  will  show,  at  once,  the  localities,  with 
their  true  geological  level,  and  suggest,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  reader, 
precise  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  probable  position  of  other  beds 
of  coal,  and  enable  him  to  make  other  deductions  for  the  greater  cer- 
tainty of  future  researches. 

No.  1.  Vertical  diagram  of  your  first  report,  firom  Anvil  Bock 
down  to  Battery  Bock,  is  certainly  the  best  that  can  be  made,  and,  with 
some  local  changes,  it  will  prove  reliable  in  all  the  extent  of  the  west- 
em  coal-fields  of  Kentucky.  Following  your  suggestions,  we  will  ad- 
nut  the  nomenclature  of  the  veins  of  it,  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  the  base  of  the  measures,  and  omitting  Battery-rock 
coal — a  view  which  is  scarcely  developed  any  where  in  Kentucky — 
our  No.  1  coal  takes  the  place  of  both  Cook  coal,  and  7th  Bell's  coal, 
indicating  their  probable  relative  position  by  A  and  B — ^No.  1,  B, 
being  the  BelFs  coal.  The  reason  why  both  those  veins  are  united  in 
the  same  number,  will  be  apparent  hereafter.  Our  No.  2  is  a  tiiin  coal, 
marked  on  the  diagram  between  two  shales  with  iron  stone.  No.  S  is 
the  6th,  or  Ice-house  coal  of  the  diagram.  No.  4  the  Curiew  coal.  No.  ^ 
5  four  foot  bed.  No.  6,  the  litUe  vein.  No.  7,  a  thin  coal  above  it  No. 
8,  Well  coal.  No.  9,  8d  or  five-foot  Mulford  coal.  No.  10,  2d  or 
middle  coal.  No.  11,  the  first  coal  under  Anvil  Bock.  No.  12  the  true 
first  bed  below  Anvil  Bock,  in  Hopkins  and  MuUenburg  counties, 
omitted  in  the  diagram,  because  it  is  scarcely  developed  in  Union 
county. 
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Battery-rock  coal.  Though  in  the  eastern  coal-fields  some  workable 
beds  of  coal  have  been  found,  not  only  in  and  below  the  conglomerates, 
but  even  in  the  red  sandstone,  there  is  not,  apparently,  in  the 
western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  a  true  bed  of  coal  formed  in  this 
position.  Opposite  Caseyville,  below  the  conglomerate  rocks,  hang- 
ing over  the  landing  on  the  Illinois  side,  there  is  a  thin  black 
shale,  itermixed  with  thin  layers  of  coaly  matter.  This  shale  does  not 
contain  any  fossils.  The  same  shale  has  been  reached  at  Caseyville, 
by  boring  a  well  below  the  conglomerates ;  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
trace  of  coal,  neither  did  the  shales,  though  of  soft  texture  and  nearly 
black,  show  any  remains  of  fossils  of  any  kind.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
shales  of  the  bituminous  coal,  or  of  the  anthracite,  exposed  below 
the  conglomerates,  contain  specimens  of  large  pieces  of  Calamtes  and 
Lepidodendron. 

No.  1  Coal.  Above  the  conglomerates,  and  often  reposing  on  them, 
there  is  a  thick  formation  of  black  shales,  varying  in  thickness  from 
20  to  70  feet,  or  more*  It  sometimes  contains  two  beds  of  coal,  one 
well  developed,  from  3  to  6  feet  thick,  and  a  thin  one  below.  General- 
ly the  position  of  the  large  bed  No.  1,  B,  depends  on  the  thickness  of 
the  shales.  From  the  topographical  obser\'ations  it  ought  to  be  70 
feet  above  No.  1,  A.  But  the  palaeantology  of  the  opened  coal,  topo- 
graphically indicated  as  No.  1,  A,  having  proved  exactly  the  same  as 
those  indicated  as  No.  1,  B,  the  only  conclusion  to  which  I  can  come 
is  this,  either  in  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky  there  is  a  single 
bed  of  coal,  formed  in  the  shales  above  the  conglomerates,  and  then, 
No.  1,  A,  and  No.  1,  B,  are  the  same;  (this  is  my  settled  opinion;) 
or  the  palseontological  characters  of  the  shales  are  the  same  in  their 
whole  thickness,  which  is  scarcely  possible.  In  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  bed  of  shales  contains  two,  and  sometimes  three,  seams  of  coal,  the 
shales  of  each  peculiar  bed  of  coal  present  a  different  appearance,  and 
different  fossil  plants  are  found  in  connection  with  them.  These  fossil 
plants  are  especially  the  prints  of  the  bark  of  large  trees,  SigiUarioj 
Cdamites^  especially  Lepidodendrovy  (pi.  7,  figs.  1,  4,  10);  the  cones 
of  these  last  trees,  Lepidostrobi^  (pi.  7,  fig.  3;)  many  other  fruits  of  the 
genera  Trigonocarporiy  Cardiocarpon,  and  CarpoUtJieSj  (pi.  7,  figs.  5  to 
9.)     These  fruits  are  generally  compressed,  resembling  flattened  al- 
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monds,  peanuts,  or  peas."^  The  ferns  imbedded  in  the  shales  are  gen- 
erally of  the  largest  species.  The  genus  Sphenapieris,  (pi.  6,  fig.  1^) 
is  represented  in  this  low  coal  by  most  of  its  species,  which  are  scarce- 
ly found  above  it,  and  some  large  TecopteriSy  especially  Tecopteris  Ion- 
chiticay  (pi.  6,  fig.  3,)  belong  also  to  this  bed  only.  Neuroptem  her- 
suioj  &c.,  (pi.  6,  fig.  4,)  is  generally  found  in  the  shales;  but  this 
plant  appears  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Goal  Measures,  as  well  in 
Europe  as  in  America.  We  mention  it  only  to  prevent  mistaking  it 
as  the  characteristic  plant  of  a  certain  level,  or  admitting,  for  peculiar 
species,  the  numerous  forms  of  its  curious  leaves  scarcely  ever  found 
attached  to  the  stems.  These  leaves  are  ordinarily  lanceolate-oval, 
with  a  heart-shaped  base,  and  have  two  small  round  kidney-shaped 
leaflets  attached  at  its  base,  but  sometimes  th^y  become  either  large^ 
and  nearly  round,  {Cydopteris^  or  narrow  lance-shaped,  or  palmately 
cut  in  two  or  three  linear  divisions.  Since  its  surface  is  ordinarily 
strewn  with  scattered  hairs,  all  these  forms  can  easily  be  referred  to 
their  species. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  many  that  Stigma  caidesj  (pi.  7,  figs.  2 
and  2a,)  is  a  plants  or  rather  a  root,  found  in  the  fire-clay  only,  where  it 
has  sprung,  supporting  the  trees  that  have  formed  the  coal  above  it 
This  is  a  great  mistake,  which  would  be  corrected  by  a  single  look  at 
our  bed.  No.  1  coal,  where  the  coal  itself,  and  the  shales  above  it,  con- 
tain most  abundant  specimens  of  those  Stigmaria. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  black  shales  of  this  coal  is.  that 
they  contain,  also,  in  immense  numbers,  the  remains  of  a  dngle  spe- 
cies of  shell,  a  small  oval  Lingula  {Lingulaumbonatoj)  which,  by  its 
appeaxunce,  indicates  the  first  traces  of  the  marine  element  in  the 
shales.  A  few  badly  decayed  leaves  of  ferns,  and  the  Lepidostrobij 
(pi.  7,  figs.  3,  5,  6,)  are  found  on  the  same  shales  with  the  shells,  evi- 
dently showing  that  the  vegetsttion  had  not  entirely  disappeared  when 
the  marine  water  began  to  cover  the  marshes.  This  small  Lingula^ 
always  the  only  shell  found  at  the  same  geological  level  in  the  ^les, 
not  only  in  all  the  beds  of  the  first  coal  in  western  Kentucky,  but  in 
Ohio,  at  Nelsonville  and  other  places;  in  Virginia,  at  great  Kanawha 
Salines;  in  Pennsylvania,  at  Rochester,  Johnstown,  &c.;    indicates 

*ThiB  description  is  given  only  to  facilitate  the  comprehension,  but  not  at  all  as  a  scientific 
and  real  one.    The  Truitt  of  the  coal,  though  their  appearance  maj  sginetimet  be  the  i 
do  not  bave^in  realilj,  the  slighteat  analogy  with  those  of  oar  tia^. 
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the  vast  range  of  distribution  of  this  species,  and  this  peculiarity  of 
a  vein  of  coal  preserving,  in  its  shales,  a  palaeontological  identity,  for 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  distance  in  a  direct  line. 

BdCs  miney  Crittenden  county^  is  extensively  worked.  This  bed  has 
a  mean  thickness  of  five  feet.  The  coal  has  ordinarily  one  or  two 
inches  of  cannel  at  the  top  of  the  bed.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  thick 
sandstone  shales,  full  of  leaves  of  Stigmaria^  preserved  in  their  natu- 
ral round  or  cylindrical  form,  and  scarcely  flattened.  These  sandstone 
shales  are  not  the  original  roof  shales,  which  are  generally  wanti  )g 
here,  but  they  have  accidentally  taken  their  place,  after  denudation  of 
the  first  roof.  The  same  case  is  observable  at  Minersville,  Pa.,  in  the 
corresponding  bed  of  anthracite,  viz :  the  second  bed  above  the  con- 
glomerates. The  true  roof  shales  are  seen  in  some  part  of  the  mines 
at  Bell's,  and  contain  Lingida  umbonata  in  abundance.  Near  the  base 
of  the  coal  there  is  a  thin  bed  of  rash-coal,  containing  well  preserved 
specimens  of  Lepidodendron,  S'tg'*Uariay  and  Siigmaria.  This  rash- 
coal  is  certainly  a  peculiar  and  reliable  character,  and  has  been  seen  at 
all  the  places  where  we  had  opportunity  to  examine  No.  1  coal — ^always 
containing  laminated  bark  of  Lepidodedron  and  Calanutes.  It  is  also 
well  marked  in  the  coal  fields  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same 
geological  level. 

Half  a  mile  southeast  of  Bell's  we  were  shown  the  old  opening  of  a 
vein  previously  worked,  but  now  abandoned.  They  called  it  Cook's 
vein,  and  said  that  it  was  at  a  different  level  from  Bell's,  viz:  about  70 
feet  below.  The  palaeontological  remains  of  the  shales  prove  that  this 
supposition  is  a  mistake.  The  roof-shales  of  this  coal  are  the  same 
thick  tsandstone  shales,  full  of  Siigmaria^  as  at  Bell's,  and  the  bottom 
has  the  rash-coal,  with  the  Lepidodendron.  We  did  not  explore  the  in- 
terior of  this  vein,  which  is  full  of  water,  but  the  characters  were  evi- 
dent enough  in  the  shales  heaped  at  its  mouth. 

Between  Bell's  and  Tradewater  river,  the  same  vein  has  been 
opened  and  worked,  and  there  also  we  found  the  sandstone  shales^  with 
round  Stigmarioj  and  the  rash  coal  with  Lepidodendron. 

Caseff's  niiney  on  the  west  side  of  Tradewater  river,  has  its  roof 
shales  more  developed  than  Bell's,  and  shows,  in  their  composition,  ail 
the  essential  characters  of  the  coal  on  this  level.  The  black  slates  of 
the  coal  oontain  not  only  a  great  abundance  of  Lingula  umbonata^  but 
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also  the  fruits  of  Lepidodendran^  viz :  Lepidostrobus^  and  its  detached 
leaves  Lepidophyllum.  The  rash  coal  at  the  bottom  has  the  Lepido- 
dendron^  Stigmaria^  and  Calamites  in  abundance,  and  the  coal  itself  is 
topped  as  at  Bell's,  by  one  or  two  inches  of  cannel.  Moreover,  at 
some  places  in  the  mines  the  black  shale  is  wanting,  and  its  place  is 
taken  by  the  sandstone  shales  with  round  leaves  of  Stigmaria-  The 
distance  between  the  two  mines  of  Casey's  and  Bell's  being  short,  a 
few  miles  only — the  exact  resemblance  of  the  shales  and  of  the  fossil 
remains,  is  not  a  remarkable  coincidence;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  we 
compare  the  fossils  with  those  found  at  the  same  geological  level  in  far 
distant  localities.  We  have  seen  that  the  Lingida  abounds  in  many 
places  in  the  low  coal  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Lepidoslrobus 
has,  till  now,  never  been  found  but  in  the  corresponding  low  coal  at 
Johnstown,  at  the  base  of  Portage  Railroad,  in  the  bituminous  coal- 
fields of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  anthracite  basin. 
The  presence  of  those  fruits  or  cones,  in  the  same  shales  as  the  Lingula, 
evidently  shows  that  they  were  the  last  remains  of  the  vegetation  of 
this  coal,  and  that  they  had  been  detached  from  some  trees  still  stand- 
ing above  the  shallow  water,  and  living  in  it  when  the  vegetation  of 
the  surface  had  already  disappeared. 

Old  Distillery  coal,  just  above  Caseyville,  has  its  place  at  the  same 
level,  evidently  marked  by  the  abundance  of  Lepidodendron  in  the 
rash  coal  of  the  bottom,  and  by  the  Lingula  and  SHgmaria  in  the 
shales  of  the  roof.  That  there  may  be  near  by  the  same  place,  a  shaft 
to  a  lower  bed  of  coal,  is  possible.  But  we  did  not  see  it,  and  the  po- 
sition of  this  coal  of  the  Old  Distillery,  would  scarcely  lead  to  the 
supposition  of  another  bed  of  coal  below  it. 

A  recently  opened  vein,  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Caseyville, 
on  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Company,  though  supposed  to 
be  also  at  a  lower  level,  afforded  another  favorable  opportunity  of  test- 
ing the  value  of  a  palaeontological  identification.  We  found  this  coal 
covered  with  a  shaly  sandstone,  full  of  Stigmarioy  and  by  three  to  four 
inches  of  black  shales,  with  Lepidodendron  and  Lepidostrohw.  Its 
thickness  is  only  two  feet  six  inches.  It  has  some  *cannel  at  its  top, 
and  a  rashy  bottom,  with  fine  remains  of  Lepidodendron^  CdamiUi 
and  Stiamarior 
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Opposite  Caseyville,  on  the  lUiaois  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  there  is 
a  hed  of  coal  beloagiDg  to  Dr.  Long,  which,  following  topographical 
indications,  is  placed  below  the  conglom3rates,  and  indicated  as  Batte* 
ry-rock  coal.  This  coal  is,  without  doubt,  above  the  conglomerates, 
and  from  the  plants  and  fossil  remains  of  the  roof  shales,  is  the  same 
as  our  No.  1.  The  appearance  of  the  shales  is,  however,  dififarent 
The  marine  element  being  less  predominent,  the  sh  iles  grayish  col* 
ored,  and  full  of  well  preserved  remains  of  plants.  The  whole  fl^ra  of 
the  low  coal  is  there — SUgmaric^  Lepidodendron^  Lepidostrobu9y  and  ma- 
ny other  fruits,  with  large  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  Pecopteris  lonchiti(kJU 
As  the  bed  is  not  worked,  and  the  shales  are  very  brittle,  we  had  to 
study  them  on  the  place,  and  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  good  speci- 
mens, except  a  very  large  and  well  preserved  root  of  SUgmaria. 

At  Union  minesy  Crittenden  county,  twenty  miles  below  C^iseyville^ 
the  characteristic  fossils  of  No.  1  coal,  are  still  more  numerous,  and  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation.  The  stiales  there  are  thick  and  well 
developed.  First,  the  sandstone  shales,  with  Stigmaria;  then>  in 
some  places  above  the  coal,  the  black  shales,  with  Lepidosirobm  and 
the  Lingda ;  and  still  oftener,  the  gray  soft  shales,  full  of  plants,  espe* 
ciaily  Pecopteris  hncMtica  and  Spkenopteris.  The  coal  itself  is  ordi- 
narily  topped  by  a  few  inches  of  cannel,  and  its  bottom  has  always  the 
rash  coal,  with  the  same  remains  of  plants,  as  we  have  enumerated  be* 
fore.  The  shales  at  Union  mine  would  have  afforded  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  collecting  and  studying  a  great  number  of  species  of  fossil 
plants,  had  they  not  been  soflened  by  rain,  and  our  specimens  nearly 
all  broken  by  transportation.  The  species  which  were  left  entire 
enough  to  be  jnst  distinguishable,  are  the  following :  1.  Alethoptera 
sinuatoj  Brg^t.  2.  Alethapieris  hnchiticoj  BrgH.  3.  Sphenopteris 
tridacHUtes^  Brg*L  4.  Spenopteris  intermedia^  Lsq^x.  5.  AeterophiU 
Utes  aoalisj  Lsq^x.  6.  Calamites  Suckoviiy  Brg^t  7.  Lepidodendron 
poUtwny  Sp.  Nov.  8.  Two  other  species  of  Lepidodendron^  (broken.) 
9.  Lepidophlaios  rugosuSy  Lsq^x.    10.  Zffeopoditea  Stideriatuie,  Gopp  f 

HcuvemUe  coal  Passing  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  western  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  we  had  first  a  good  opportunity  of  exploring  the 
lowest  bed  of  coal  at  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  where  it  is  exten- 
sively worked.  The  ooal,  three  feet  ten  inches  to  four  feet  thick,  is 
ouwel  ab  the  topf  and  reposes  upon  six  inohea  of  xi«b  ooal|  oontainiog 
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still  the  same  plants — Lepidodendrorij  Calamites^  and  SHgmaria^  The 
black  shales  above  the  coal  are  full  of  Lingula  umbonata^  and  have  also 
some  remains  of  broken  plants,  especially  LepidostrobuSj  of  which  we 
obtained  good  specimens  at  Mayo's  vein.  In  connection  with  this 
bed,  and  above  it,  are  also  the  gray  shales,  with  a  few  fern  leaves  of 
the  same  species,  as  at  Union  mines. 

About  seventy  feet  above  the  main  coal  at  Hawesville,  there  is,  fol- 
lowing the  assertions  of  Mr.  Taylor,  director  of  the  mines,  a  bed  of 
rash  coal,  with  large  stems  of  Calamites  and  Lepidodmdroiu  It  ought 
to  be  separated  from  the  main  coal  by  thirty  feet  of  sandstone  shales, 
and  thirty  feet  of  black  shales,  containing  the  above  mentioned  fossil 
shells  and  plants.  Does  this  rash  co:d,  if  its  position  is  exactly  mark- 
ed, indicate  the  place  of  another  bed  of  coal,  or  is  it  still  a  continuance 
of  the  interrupted  black  shales  which,  at  some  places,  are  seventy  feet 
thick  ?  Or,  perhaps,  has  it  been  displaced  by  one  of  the  numerous 
fiiults  which  break  the  level  of  the  Hawesville  vein  ?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  remain  to  be  solved. 

Breckinridge  coal  The  appearance  and  chemical  composition  of  this 
coal  would  indicate,  for  this  vein,  a  far  diflerent  level.  Nevertheless, 
a  short  examination  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  shales,  suffices  to  ascer- 
tain that  its  geological  position  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hawesville. 
The  coal,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  thick,  is  entirely  cannel,  and 
fuH  of  stems  and  leaves  of  Stlgmaria^  the  outlines  of  which  have  been 
preserved  by  snlphuret  of  iron.  Under  it  the, rash  coal  is  seen,  with 
its  Lepidodendron^  Catamites^  and  SUgmaria^  and  it  is  topped  by  a 
heavy  bed  of  black  bituminous  shales,  with  Lingtda  imlonaia^  and 
some  specimens  of  decayed  fern  leaves.  As  it  generally  happens,  in 
Very  bituminous  shales,  the  plants  are  scarcely  preserved.  Their  out- 
line only  is  indicated  here  and  there,  but  with  such  indistinctness  that 
they  cannot  be  exactly  determined ;  the  coal  itself,  however,  has  pre- 
served beautiful  prints  of  Lqndodendron.  We  have  previously  men- 
tioned that  the  Stigmaria  have  probably  been  plants  of  a  strong  texture 
— a  kind  of  creeping  roots,  especially  active  in  the  preparation  of  the 
fire-clay.  If  this  were  so,  they  could  not  contain  much  bitumen,  and 
yet  they  are  found  in  abundance,  and  well  preserved  in  outlines,  iu  the 
richest  oil  producing  coal  of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  of  the  United 
States.    Since  it  is  proved  that  the  Sligmaria  were  of  the  nature  of 
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roots  or,  as  I  think,  were  creeping  rootstooks,  produdng  trees  under 
favorable  circumstances,  their  presence  in  a  bed  of  coal,  wheie  they 
could  not  creep,  as  in  the  water,  and  where  their  direction  was  neces- 
sarily chaoged  by  many  circumstances,  indicates  that^ere  were  plen- 
ty of  trees  living  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  coal  If  the  trees 
had  had  the  same  hardened  silicious  bark  as  the  SUgmaria^  their  out- 
line would  also  kive  beon  preserved;  but  being  especially  of  conifer- 
ous  or  resinous  species,  they  have  been  entirely  transfoimed  into  coal. 
This  shows  that  the  cannel  coal  results  from  the  abundance  of  some 
kinds  of  trees,  especially  Sigillaria  and  Lepidodendnmj  or  perhaps  Lepi^ 
dodendron  only.  Moreover,  the  chemical  composition  of  some  plants, 
especially  of  roots,  depends  on  the  place  where  they  grow;  on  the  war 
ter  which  they  absorb.  The  needles  or  leaves  of  coniferous  trees,  for 
example,  living  on  the  limestone,  contain  only  two  per  cent  of  silica, 
when  the  same  species,  living  on  silicious  ground,  have  as  much  as  five 
to  six  per  cent,  of  it  We  must  therefore  suppose,  that  according  to 
their  habitation,  the  8Ugmaria  would  necessarily  show  a  difference  in 
their  composition. 

The  analysis  of  the  Breckinridge  coal  proves,  nevertheless,  that 
though  it  has  been  formed  of  resinous  trees,  since  it  contains  ^ixty- 
three  per  cent  of  volatile  matter,  there  were  abundantly  mixed  with  it 
plants  highly  charged  with  siliceons  matter — the  Stigmaria  certainly — 
for  it  gives  by  combustion  as  much  as  eight  per  cent  of  ashes,  'ihe 
main  coal  of  the  Sfaawneetown  Company,  at  quite  a  different  level,  is 
also  very  bituminous,  does  not  show  any  trace  of  Stigmaria^  and  has 
only  one  half  per  cent  of  ashes. 

If  it  had  been  possible  to  see  at  once,  and  opened,  all  the  beds  of 
the  Coal  Measures  in  successive  order,  the  true  characteristic  fossils  of 
every  one  of  them  could  perhaps  have  been  examined  and  described; 
but  in  a  level  country,  where  the  highest  hills  do  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred feet,  such  an  examination  is  no  where  possible  In  both  places 
w^Jtiere,  accordiug  to  your  directions,  we  could  expect  to  see  a  succession 
of  coal  beds,  at  different  levels,  viz;  at  Shawneetown,  and  at  the  Saline 
Mining  Company's  works,  in  Illinois,  we  had  good  opportunities  to 
study  the  fossils  of  vein  Nos.  9,  and  1 1.  At  the  Kentucky  Coal  Com- 
pany mines,  we  saw  open  one  bed  still  lower— No.  6,  or  Little  vein.  But 
iffidid  not  find  any  plaoe  where  beds  2,d,  4, 6,  7,  and  S,  weie  opened, 
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ud  their  geological  leyel  fixed  with  such  certainty  that  we  could  take 
them  as  a  poiat  of  comparison  for  the  examination  of  others. 

Cod  No.  2.  We  have  not  yet  seen  this  bed  satisfactorily  in  place 
in  Western  Kentucky;  in  fact^  this  coal  may  be  united  in  the  west  with 
No.  1>  By  since  I  found  at  Beaver,  at  Johnstown,  at  Nelsonsville,  and 
other  places,  a  coal  which  I  think  will  prove  the  equivalent  of  Lesley's 
cannel  coal  G,  which  contains  apparently  the  same  Lingula  umbonaia 
as  was  found  in  the  shales  over  No.  1,  B,  of  Union  county.  There 
appears  to  be  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  space  between  this  cannd 
bed  C,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  great  bed  below  it  going  west;  for, 
though  at  some  places  in  that  state  the  distance  is  seventy  feet,  at  Zanes- 
viUe,  Ohio,  it  is  only  twelve  feet ;  at  Hopwdltown,  Ohio,  five  feet;  and 
at  Nelsonsville,  Ohio,  only  one  foot,  and  sometimes  only  four  inches. 
Therefore,  it  would  not  be  very  remarkable  if^  in  Kentucky,  it  should 
be  united  with  coal  No.  1,  B.  Moreover,  this  bed  is  often  wanting 
either  in  its  separate  state  or  in  conjunction  with  No.  1,  B.  In  the  last 
case,  the  shales  of  the  coal  No.  1,  B,  are  less  bituminous,  grayish,  foil 
of  plants  only,  and  without  shells.  At  the  Breckinridge  mines,  it  seems 
to  occupy  the  whole  place  of  No.  1,  B,  and  has  influenced  its  ttans- 
formation  into  cannel. 

Cod  No.  3.    Near  Mulford's  mines  we  were  shown,  as  being  proba- 
bly the  Ice-house  coal,  a  scarcely  opened  bed,  of  which  the  remarkap 
Uy  hard,  greyish  colored  shales  w^re  marked  with  wdl  preserved  stems 
of  ferns,  especially  of  Neuropteris  Mrsuia,  (pL  6,  fig.  4.)    Being  un- 
able to  see  more  of  this  coal  than  a  few  shales,  and  b^ng  uncertain  as 
to  its  true  level,  we  could  make  no  chaiacteristic  and  reliable  descrip- 
tion of  it    But  judging  from  a  palseontological  point  of  view,  No.  3 
coal,  seen  at  Hawesville,  is  not  the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  at  Mul« 
ford,  as  the  probable  Ice-house  coal.    It  is  much  more  likely  refened 
to  coal  D,  of  Lesley's  manual,  which  is  extensively  worked  at  Zanes- 
viUe,  (two  to  four  feet  thick,)  where  its  shales  are  full  of  shells,  espe- 
cially of  laige  Producku  and  Spiri/er.    I  should  not  have  a  doubt  of 
their  being  coeval  if  it  was  not  for  the  absence  of  limestone  above  thia 
coal  at  Zanesville,  where  the  eight  feet  shales  are  covered  with  forty 
feet  of  sandstone.    But  the  limestone  of  this  coal  is  a  local  formation. 
In  his  general  desoription  of  the  lower  coals,  Mr.  Lesley  indicates  & 
limestone  S^  sepaiatod  ixom  ooaL  D  by  fifty  foeb  sbalea    And  e*en  wb 
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ZaDesTUle,  tbera  is  above  this  ooal,  on  the  top  of  Putnam  hills,  a  thin 
fossiliferons  bed  of  limestone.  As  for  the  value  of  the  limestone  as  a 
character  for  identification  of  the  coal  beds,  a  look  at  both  vertical  sec* 
tions,  No.  1  and  No.  2,  of  the  first  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Kentucky,  will  show  its  deficiency.  The  bed  of  limestone,  only  four 
feet  thick,  of  the  first  diagram,  is  represented  in  the  seoond  by  a  heavy 
formation  of  two  beds  of  limestone,  the  one  thirty-three  feet,  and  the 
other  eight  feet  thick,  separated  by  five  feet  of  shales. 

This  3rd  coal  at  Hawesville  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  above 
No.  1,  B,  the  main  coal  at  this  place.  It  has  been  opened  and  work- 
ed for  a  time  and  is  now  abandoned — ^its  thickness  being  only  twenty* 
two  inches.  It  is  covered  by  a  black  shale  one  foot  thick,  which  de- 
composes in  powder  under  the  atmospheric  action,  and  shows  no  trace 
of  fossils,  either  shells  or  plants.  Upon  the  shales  there  lies  another 
soft  and  still  looser  sandy,  micaceous,  buff-<$olored  shale,  insensibly 
passing  into  limestone,  and  full  of  large  Productus  and  Spirifer.  This 
shale  is  like  a  rotten  limestone,  and  the  fossils  that  it  contains,  though 
badly  preserved,  are  easily  separated  firom  it  It  is  overtopped  by  a 
bed  of  limestone. 

Coal  No.  4.  We  had  no  better  opportunity  to  study  this  coal  than 
the  former,  in  the  coal-fields  of  western  Kentucky.  The  coal  with  two 
clay  partings,  that  is  referred  by  order  of  superposition  to  this  gedog«* 
ical  horizon  in  Curlew  hill,  with  limestone  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  feet 
beneath  it^  I  had  no  opportunity  of  examining,  as  the  old  opening 
into  this  coal  was  entirely  filled  up,  and  the  roof  shales  quite  inaooes- 
able. 

At  Giger's  hill,  Union  eonnty,  we  examined  a  coal  three  feet  thick, 
with  two  clay-partings,  covered  with  a  bed  of  five  to  six  feet  shales, 
differently  colored,  grey  or  black,  becoming  soft  and  finely  grained  in 
the  proximity  of  the  coal,  and  entirely  covered  with  prints  of  Nmrap* 
tefisflemotOy  Brt,  (pi.  6,  fig.  2.)  This  species,  like  Neuropteris  hir- 
iutOf  Lsq'x.,  is  generally  too  far  distributed  in  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  Coal  Measures  to  afford,  by  its  presence  alone,  a  true  reliable  char- 
acter for  the  geological  position  of  a  vein.  Though  it  is  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Pomeroy  coal  of  Ohi  \  which  would  correspond  with  our  coal 
No.  4, 1  have  found  it  also  in  the  barren  measures  between  Athens 
and  Mariatta,  Ohio,  above  the  Pittabnrg  vein,  and  even  in  the  ahalea  of 
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a  higher  level  near  Ghreensbnrg,  Penn.  In  Posey  county  Indiana, 
there  is  a  bed  of  barren  shales,  abundantly  covered  with  this  same 
plant,  which  is  also  in  a  mach  higher  geological  position  than  the  coal 
No.  4.  As  there  is  then  some  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  coal  of 
Giger's  hill  occupies  a  higher  position  in  the  Goal  Measures,  we  musfc 
leave  this  for  the  present  undecided,  until  further  data  are  collected. 

The  4th  coal,  which  has  the  same  geological  horizon  as  the  Pomeroy 
coal  of  Ohio,  and  the  Gates  and  Sabem  vein  of  Pennsylvania,  is  gene- 
rally covered  with  greyish^black,  bard,  somewhat  micaceous  shales,  in 
which  the  greatest  number  of  species  of  fossil  plants  are  preserved. 
We  have  already  mentioned  Neuropteris  flexuosa^  which  is  there  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  but  it  is  necessary  to  name  some  other  spedes, 
more  or  less  generally  distributed  in  this  bed,  and  which  may  serve  to 
its  identification  in  different  places  of  the  coal-fields:  1st  PinmUaria-^ 
large  confervoid  plants  resembling  a  much  branched  thread-like  root 
2nd.  A  brownish  yellow  fucoid,  of  which  fragments  only  are  found, 
detaching  easily  from  the  stone,  like  a  thin  skiu — ^tbese  are  both  found 
'  especially  in  the  Ohio  coal-fields,  at  Pomeroy  and  Federal  creek.  3rd. 
AsterophiUites — ^plants  resembling  our  Horsetails  {Eqmsetaeea^)  with 
long  whoried  branches,  bearing,  at  short  and  equal  distances,  whorls  of 
short  narrow  linear  leaves.  4th.  SphenophffUum  9knd  Annularia — 
floating  plants,  with  whorls  of  flattened,  entire  or  diversely  cut  leaflets. 
5th.  Many  species  of  Neuropteris  and  Peoopteris,  espeoialiy  Neurop- 
teris  fimbriate^  Lsq^x.,  and  Peeopteris  arborescenSjBrt  6th.  FlabMa- 
ria  baracifoHoj  Sternb — a  plant  which,  by  its  long  ribbon-like  leaves^ 
closely  and  very  finely  ribbed,  embracing  the  stem  at  the  base,  bears  a 
strong  likeness  to  a  species  of  palm.  The  stem  is  seldom  found — I  ob- 
tained this  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  specimen  of  it,  at  Salem  vein,  of 
Pert-KsarboQ,  near  Pottsville,  Penn.;  but  the  leaves  are  most  abundant 
in  all  the  shales  of  this  4th  coal,  and  may  be  coorideiod  a  true  charao- 
teristic  of  it  In  the  lower  beds  I  have  seen  some  fragments  of  anoth- 
er larger  species,  but  none  of  this.  At  Giger's  we  did  not  find  any, 
and  the  only  species  discovered  there,  except  Neuropteris  flexuosoj  is 
another  fine  NeuropteriSj  probably  referrable  to  Neuropteris  eonfitffatoy 
Gopp.  This  vein  has,  also,  some  species  of  Calamtes,  SiffiUaria,  and 
Stigmaria  in  its  shales,  but  I  never  saw  in  them  any  Lepidondendron 
nox  Lepidodrobus. 
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The  abandance  of  fossil  plants  preserved  ia  this  4th  coal,  is  truly 
aetoDishing.  At  Pomeroy  the  roof  is  ia  some  places  totally  covered 
with  those  remains.  In  some  pieees  of  shales,  less  than  half  a  foot 
square,  taken  from  Salem  vein,  at  Pottsville,  I  have  counted  fifteen  to 
twenty  species.  It  might  appear  extraordinary  that  Pomeroy  coal  of 
Ohio,  and  Salem  vein,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  highest  bed  of  the  an* 
thracite  coal  basin,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  same  geological  level ; 
but  if  we  believe  palaeontological  evidence,  we  cannot  come  to  another 
C(mclu8ion,  most  of  the  fossil  pkints  being  of  the  same  species,  and 
these  species  being  found  no  where  else.  Besides,  its  palseontological 
characters.  No.  4  coal  is  marked  by  its  one  or  two  clay  partings^ 
which  eastwards,  become  very  thick,  and  form  true  strata,  separating 
the  vein  into  two  or  three,  and  also  by  the  superposition  of  heavy  beds 
of  sandstone. 

Choi  No.  5,  has  not  been  satisfactorily  seen,  as  the  old  opening, 
like  that  of  No.  4,  is  now  entirely  filled,  and  the  shales  that  were  taken 
out  not  only  disintegrated^  but  mixed  up  with  those  of  No.  6  coal 
lyixkg  above. 

On  section  24,  T.  3,  R.  2  W.,  about  a  mile  southeast  of  the  Mul- 
ford's  mines,  Mr.  Oox  examined  a  coal,  and  obtained  some  fossil  ferns 
from  its  shale  roof.  These  I  find  to  be  prints  of  Neuropteris  teneuifch 
Uoy  BrgH.y  a  species  so  very  like  Neuropteris  flexuo^Oj  Br'L,  (PI.  6,  fig. 
2,)  that  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  drawing  of  it  It  differs  only  in  the 
thiqness  of  the  veinlets,  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  This  coal 
vein  is  cannel  at  the  top,  passing  insensibly  into  four  feet  of  black 
shales,  in  which  the  above  plants  were  found.  These  species  of  ferns 
remind  me  of  those  which  occur  in  the  roof  of  a  bed  of  anthracite 
coal,  which  I  examined  in  Shamokin  Valley,  Pennsylvania. 

Coal  No.  6,  has  been  opened  at  Mulford^s  mines.  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  where  we  first  examined  it,  and  where  it  is  called  Little 
vein*  The  coal  is  somewhat  rashy,  mixed  with  an  abundance  of  pieces 
of  charcoal,  and  colored  brown  with  oxide  of  iron.  It  has  above 
it  a  thin  layer  of  black  brittle  slates,  with  remains  of  stems  covered 
by  arenaceous,  micaceous,  yellow,  or  chocolate  colored  shales,  marked 
with  innumerable  remains  of  much  broken,  nearly  ground  up  plants.  In 
ascending  the  bed  of  shales,  they  became  whitish,  passing  insensibly 
into  sandstone  shales,  aad  the  remains  of  plants  more  and  more  pul- 
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▼erized,  cover  them  in  an  indistinct  mass.  Though  I  cannot  name 
any  peculiar  species,  in  connection  with  this  bed  of  coal,  since  all  the 
examined  remains  were  too  much  broken  to  be  recognizable,  the  gener- 
al appearance  of  the  shales  is  peculiar  enough  to  serve  as  a  reliable 
character.  We  knew  this  coal  again  at  first  sight  when  we  came  to  it 
with  Mr.  Cox,  two  and  an  half  miles  from  Hartford,  Ohio  county, 
Kentucky,  where  it  is  worked  near  the  Owensboro*  road;  and  still 
again,  lately,  while  on  a  tour  of  exploration  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  coal  basin  of  Ohio,  I  knew  it  at  once  when  I  saw  it  at  Steiger's 
vein,  near  Athens,  and  from  the  inspection  of  the  shales  alone,  fixed  at 
once  its  true  geological  level. 

Coal  No.  7,  is  a  thin  bed,  which  we  did  not  see  any  where  in  the 
western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  but  of  whioh  we  examined  the  shales 
exposed  in  a  rivulet  on  the  Saline  Ooal  Company's  property,  in  Illinois. 
These  shales  contain  a  few  shells,  but  particularly  some  very  small 
scales  and  teeth  of  fishes.  These  teeth  are  sharp,  straight,  and  of  a 
different  form  from  those  found  in  the  beds  above.  I  thought  at  first 
that  it  was  not  worth  while  mentioning  this  ceal,  since  it  is  generally 
very  thin — for  it  has  been  passed  through  by  a  shaft  at  Mulford's,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  there  about  thirty  inches  thick ;  at  HoUoway's 
boring,  near  Henderson,  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  black  shale,  with 
only  some  tiace  of  coal;  and  in  the  Illinois  coal-fields,  it  is  only  a 
few  inches  thick.  But  though  not  valuable  in  a  material  point  of  view, 
this  bed  becomes  important  by  its  characteristic  fossils,  and  its  geolo- 
logical  position.  Being  lately  at  Athens,  on  an  exploring  tour  through 
the  coal-fields  of  southern  Ohio,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  survey,  on 
the  property  of  Horace  Willson,  Esq.,  a  bed  of  shales  which  was 
thought  to  contain  a  vein  of  coal.  I  collected  there  teeth  and  scales 
of  fishes,  and  after  a  comparative  examination,  I  found  them  to  be  of 
the  same  species  as  those  which  we  collected  with  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  on 
the  Saline  Company's  property.  This  bed  of  shales  near  Athens, 
Ohio,  contains  only  a  few  inches  coal,  and  its  position  is  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  Pittsburg  coal,  which  is  worked  somewhat  higher 
in  the  hills.  The  identity  of  both  these  beds^  of  western  Kentucky 
and  Ohio  veins,  as  we  said  before,  is  of  great  importance,  sinoe 
it  enables  us  to  point  out,  with  some  accuracy,  the  place  that  the 
Pittsburg  coal  occupies  ^n  the  western  cojed-fields.    This  place,  as  we 
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will  show  more  evidently  in  the  examination  of  coal  No.  9,  is  very 
probably  the  one  occupied  by  the  following  No.  8,  or  Well  coal. 

CoqI  No.  8.  This  coal  has  been  crossed  in  the  shaft  at  Mulford's, 
where  it  is  two  feet  six  inches  thick.  But  we  could  not  see  it,  nor  ex- 
amine any  of  its  shales,  as  the  shaft  was  not  accessible.  It  has  been 
passed  through,  also,  at  the  HoUoway^s  boring,  and  has  been  mentioned 
in  the  survey  of  the  Saline  Company,  always  with  the  same  thickness. 
This  indicates  a  reliable  and  extensively  formed  vein  of  coal,  and  for 
this  reason,  it  is  especially  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  find  a  sin- 
gle opportunity  of  comparing  the  fossils  of  its  shales  with  those  of  the 
great  Pittsburg  coal.  The  characteristic  plants  of  this  remarkable  bed 
are  not  well  defined.  The  shales  immediately  above  the  coal,  are  very 
black,  bituminous,  and  covered  with  stems  of  ferns  without  leaves ; 
these  stems  are  very  numerous,  and  sometimes  heaped  together  in  a 
confused  mass.  The  vein  of  coal  is  divided  into  two,  (rarely  three  stra- 
ta^) by  clay  partings,  or  shales  of  various  thickness,  and  it  is  only 
above  its  upper  roof  shales  that  some  leaves  of  ferns,  especially  of 
NeuropterU  hirstUa,  Lesq^x,,  and  Pecapteris  heUrophyUoj  BrgH.^  are 
preserved  in  a  reddish  ferruginous  hard  shale. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  can  refer  to  a  coal,  generally  acknowl- 
eged  as  the  thickest  and  most  extensive  one,  such  a  thin  bed  as  our 
No.  8;  but,  if  we  follow  the  Pittsbui^  coal  firom  its  eastern  limits, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  thickness,  we  see  it  gradually  thinning 
westward,  in  a  remarkably  uniform  manner.    lu  the  Cumberland  basin 
of  Pennsylvania  it  is  fourteen  feet  thick;  in  Elk  Lick  township,  Som- 
merset  county,  eleven  feet;  in  Legonnier  valley,  Fayette  county,  and 
at  Pittsbui^,  nine  feet;*  at  Wheeling,  it  is  alr^y  reduced  to  a  little 
more  than  six  feet,  viz:  coal  one  foot,  shales  one  foot,  coal  five  feet  five 
inches;  and  at  Athens,  Ohio,  to  about  five  feet,  viz:  two  feet  five, 
inches  coal,  one  foot  and  an  half  fire-clay  or  shales,  and  three  feet  coal. 
From  Cumberland,  Penn.,  to  Athens,  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a  direct  line 
is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  and  from  Athens  to  Mulford's, 
in  western  Kentucky,  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles.    If  the  grada- 
tion in  the  decreasing  thickness  of  the  vein  had  continued,  without 
change,  the  great  Pittsburg  vein  would  have  been  reduced  to  nothing 
long  before  reaching  the  Kentucky  coal-fields. 

•See  Losley's  Munua  of  the  cXNa,  p.  84. 
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Coal  No.  9.  This  is,  in  western  Kentucky,  a  reliable  bed,  and  it0 
coal  is  generally  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  so  well  cbaiacterized  by 
the  fossil  remains  of  its  shales,  that  it  is  easily  identified.  Its  thick- 
ness varies  from  three  to  five  feet,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  bed 
of  black,  hard,  laminated  and  slaby  shales,  which  contains  a  quantity 
of  vegetable,  but  especially  of  animal,  remains.  The  plants  preserved 
in  the  shales  are  mostly  stems  of  ferns,  and  pieces  of  the  bark  of 
Sigittaria.  The  shells,  much  more  numerous,  at  least  as  individuals^ 
have  two  species,  which  may  be  taken,  among  others,  as  chaxacteristie, 
viz:  Avietda  recialateraria  and  Produdut  muricitius.  Teeth,  scales, 
and  fins  of  fishes,  {Icffthyodoruiiies)  are  also  found  in  the  shales  of 
this  coal,  with  the  shells,  but  those  remains  are  in  great  abundance  only 
where  the  shells  have  disappeared;  we  have  found  them  in  all  the 
places  where  we  had  an  opportunity  for  the  examination  of  the  vein, 
ordinarily  accompanied  by  a  conical,  regularly-ribbed  print,  about  half 
an  inch  deep,  and  nearly  as  broad  at  its  base.  This  fossil  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  peculiar  scale,  which  covers  the  head  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
CephalapMy  of  which  the  caudal  square  and  shining  scales,  are  also 
found  on  the  same  shells  with  remains  of  small  PterickO^d^  another  spe- 
cies of  fishes  of  the  Coal  Measures.*  Sometimes,  also,  these  remains 
were  accompanied  with  well  marked  small  Cahmtes^  which,  firom  their 
length  and  their  slendemess,  appear  to  have  lived  in  deep  water. 

The  renniins  of  fishes  which  abound  in  the  shales  of  coal  No.  9  u% 
also  found,  apparently  of  the  same  species  in  the  shales  of  eoal  No.  11. 
In  this  way,  if  the  identification  of  both  these  veins  should  repose  on 
palaeontology  alone,  it  would  be  sometimes  impossible  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  them,  except  by  means  of  the  shells,  which,  however, 
are  not  found  everywhere.  The  shells  themselves  are  numerous,  and 
of  species  so  very  like  that  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  scientific  p^Bpicaci- 
ty  to  distinguish  them.  But  the  identification,  or  rather  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  beds  is  easily  made  out  firom  this  difference,  that  No.  11 
ooal  is  ordinarily  separated  into  two  by  a  clay  parting,  and  that  its 
shales  aie  covered  by  Hmestone^  either  as  a  more  or  less  well  devetoped 
continuous  or  interrupted  limestone,  or  indicated  by  a  ferruginous  day, 
containing  the  shells  of  tibis  limestone.    Moreover,  the  sbalea  of  No. 
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9  are  genendly  of  a  coarser  texture  tban  those  of  No.  11;  under  the 
microscope  they  appear  covered  with  sroaU  whitish  (spotoj  which  ate  ei« 
ther  very  small  shells  or  crashed  grains  of  sand. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  ^ells,  it  is  necessary  to  recall 
here  what  we  have  said  on  the  distribution  of  the  plants.  In  the 
shales,  of  two  beds  formed  near  each  other,  all  the  species  cannot  be 
different,  therefore,  the  change  in  them  ought  to  be  examined  with  the 
greatest  care,  before  we  decide  that  a  pal»ontological  distinction  is 
impossibly  because  some  species  of  shells  or  remains  of  fishes  are 
identical  in  both  beds. 

Though  the  fire*clay  of  the  bottom  cannot  giyepredse  indications, 
we  may  mention  that  below  coal  No.  9  this  day  is  thick — from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  and  more,  and  insensibly  passes  into  a  hard  rock^  resem- 
bling a  variegated  Umestone.  At  Bartford  it  forms  along  the  river 
true  perpendicular  clifb.  This  particular  hardness,  thickness,  and 
color  of  the  fire-clay,  attracted  lately  my  attention  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
exposed  in  a  cut  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Greensburg.  Supposing  that  it  might  perhaps  indicate  an  identi- 
cal horizontal  level  with  our  No.  9  coal,  I  had  the  black  roof  shales 
opened,  and  by  examination  found  them  to  contam  the  same  remains 
of  fishes  as  those  enumemted  above.  This  bed  of  coal,  only  one  foot 
thick,  is  separated,  by  limestone,  shales,  and  sandstone,  from  another 
thick  vein  of  coal,  which  is  exposed  still  higher,  and  it  is  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  this  last  coal,  and  just  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  tunnel,  that  I 
collected,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
many  species  of  shells  which,  after  examination,  Mr.  E.  T.  Cox  pro- 
nounced to  be  all  of  the  same  species  as  those  of  our  11th  coal.  Thus 
we  have  here  the  thick,  hard,  colored  fire<day,  and  the  remains  of  fish- 
es of  coal  No.  9,  and  with  the  coal  above  it  the  characteristic  shells 
oi  No.  11,  to  show  evidentiy  the  conecnrdanoe  of  the  geological  level 
at  botii  places,  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  westeim  Kentucky  coal-fields. 
The  veins  of  coal  mentioned  above,  and  exposed  in  the  great  cut  be- 
fore tka  first  tunnel  east  of  Oreensbuig,  have  evidentiy  their  place  in 
the  great  limestone  of  the  upper  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania — the 
lowest  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  Pittsburg  ooal,  the  other  some- 
what higher,  between  two  beds  of  fimestone,  of  which  the  infisrior  ia 
more  than  twenty  feet  thick.    This  is  a  new  and  remarkable  coind- 
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dence,  sinoe^  in  the  HoUoway's  boring,  near  Henderson,  Ky.,  oar  Uih 
coal  is  found  also  between  two  strata  of  limestone,  the  upper  four  feet 
thick,  the**inferior  eight  feet.  Thus  the  sappoation  that  the  Pittsbuig 
vein  is  represented  by  the  8th  coal,  in  the  western  Kentncky  coal- 
iBelds,  is  confirmed,  since  the  distance  to  No.  9  is  the  same  as  that  mark- 
ed in  Lesley's  Manual,  between  the  Pittsbuig  vein  Md  the  1st  coal  of 
the  great  limestone.'"' 

Before  entering  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,  we  had  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  shales  of  No.  9  coal,  first  at  the  Shawneetown 
Mining  Company's  mines,  and  then  at  the  Saline  Company's  mines, 
Illinois.  At  this  last  place,  especially  where  the  coal  is  extensivdy 
worked,  we  saw  the  characteristic  shells  in  the  shales,  especially  Atncula 
reetalateraria  and  Produdus  muricatuSy  with  some  remains  of  fishes 
and  large  nodules  of  iron,  sometimes  perfectly  round  and  of  immense 
size,  containing  at  some  places  a  great  number  of  shells,  and  even  fine 
pieces  of  petrified  wood.  They  are  especially  formed  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  and  so  hard  that  they  can  only  be  broken  after  they  have  been 
^  roasted  in  the  heaps  of  burning  shales. 

Curlew  mines,  Vmon  county,  Kentncky,  No.  9,  is  here  the  main  coal, 
four  feet  thick,  covered  with  thick  black  shales,  in  which  are  imbedded 
large  nodules  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  With  the  remains  of  fishes.  Avi- 
eula  reetalateraria,  is  the  only  shell  that  we  found  in  the  shales,  and 
even  it  is  scarce  here.  Generally  speaking,  this  shell  is  unequally 
distributed — sometimes  extmordinary  abundant,  and  sometimes  entire- 
ly wanting  over  extensive  sur&ces.  At  Curlew  mines,  the  shales  con- 
tain also  large  pieces  of  BigiUaric^ 

Mulfor^s  mines,  Union  county*  The  main  coal  here  is  still  No.  9 ; 
it  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  covered  with  the  same  thick  black  shales 
as  at  Curlew,  but  with  a  much  greater  abundance  of  fossil  shells. 
Avicula  recteUateraria,  and  especially  Produdus  muricatus  are  accumu- 
lated in  the  shales  in  such  quantities  that  they  cover  them  sometimes 
entirely.  The  large  nodules  of  iron,  also,  of  which  some  had  been 
burnt  and  broken,  were  seen  to  contain  quantities  of  different  species 
of  shells,  especially  large  bivalves  and  fine  pieces  of  wood. 

Jaek/eld's  coal,  at  Capt  Davis\  Hopkins  county.  Though  the  coal 
No.  9  is  not  worked  here,  it  has  been  opened  and  its  shales  exposed 

•Set  Liil^'i  lUanal  of  tlw  mil,  p.  84. 
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wdl  enough  to  permit  its  identification.  The  coal  is  foar  to  five  feet 
thick,  and  the  black  shales  aboye  it  contain  the  teeth  and  remains  of 
fishes,  characterizing  both  No.  9  and  No.  11  coals.  The  coal  has  no 
clay  parting,  and  no  limestone  above  it  Aboat  half  a  mile  above 
Pidgeon  ran  coal  bed,  in  a  rivulet  near  Oapt  Davis'  residence,  there 
is  an  out-crop  of  coal,  which  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  No,  9,  open- 
ed by  Thorn.  Davis. 

Peaks  of  Otter  coalj  on  the  head  waters  of  Steward's  creek,  Hop- 
kins county,  is  four  to  five  feet  thick,  and  is  covered  with  shales  of 
exactly  the  same  appearance,  and  with  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the 
former.  It  has  no  clay  parting,  and  no  trace  of  limestone  above  the 
shales. 

Goal  No.  9  is  also  open  and  worked  four  to  five  feet  thick,  at  the 
Peaks  of  Otter,  near  Alfred  Town's  house,  with  exactly  the  same  shales 
as  above. 

MeNaifff^s  coaly  Pond  river ,  MiMenburg  cmnty.  No.  9  coal  crops 
out  here,  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet;  where  we  could  examine  a  few  shales 
only.  They  contained  the  remains  of  fishes.  The  coal  is  not  open- 
ed, and  appears  to  be  five  feet  thick. 

Near  the  road  from  Greenville  to  Paradise,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Greenville,  we  examined  two  beds  of  the  coal  No.  9.  The  first,  Capi 
Wing's  bank,  is  two  feet  thick;  the  other,  Isaac  Luce's  bank,  one  mile 
distant  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  five  feet  in  thickness.  Both 
beds  are  without  clay  partings  and  limestone,  and  are  covered  with 
black  slaby  shales,  marked  with  the  same  numerous  remsdns  of  fishes 
belonging  to  this  coal. 

Airdrie,  MvMenhurg  cotrntp,  Kentucky.  No.  9  coal  is  not  worked 
now  at  this  place,  but  it  has  been,  in  a  shaft;  sunk  fcom  the  top  of  the 
hill.  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  still  heaped  up  near  the  opening,  and 
were  easily  identified.  Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  this  bed  here,  since  it  is  marked  by  the  section  of  the  shaft,  it 
was  interesting  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  fossils.  The  coarse 
grained  shales  of  this  bed,  exactly  of  the  same  texture  as  those  of  all 
the  beds  before  mentioned,  contain  also  exactiy  the  same  remains. 

Hartfordy  Ofdo  couniyy  Kentucky.  The  same  No.  9  coal  is  seen  at 
this  place,  on  the  banks  of  Rough  creek.  The  coal  is  only  two  feet 
thick.     It  has  the  same  shales,  the  same  remains  of  fiaboQ,  ft  few  shells. 
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Atncula  recialateraria  only.  We  have  mentioned  before^  tbat  at  tfaia 
place  the  thick  fireclay  below  the  coal  insensibly  passes  into  a  hard 
rock,  cut  in  bluffs,  along  the  river. 

Lewi^ort,  Hancock  country,  Kentucky.  The  main  coal  opened  near 
this  place,  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  still  belongs  to 
No.  9.  The  vein  is  not  worked  now,  bat  the  old  shales,  though  very 
much  decayed,  afford  materials  enough  for  identification.  Among  the 
shales  there  are  some  boulders  of  limestone,  or  rather  nodules  of  iron, 
which  contain  an  abundance  of  the  same  shells  that  we  found  at  Mul- 
ford's,  especially  Produdus  muricatw.  One  mile  further  west  of  this 
place,  the  same  coal  is  worked  now  in  a  small  way,  for  the  demand  of 
the  town.  It  has  here  the  same  slabby  shales,  with  the  same  fossils. 
The  main  thickness  of  the  coal  at  both  places  is  four  feet  to  four  feet 
four  inches. 

Henderson  ihaft^  Ky.  The  9th  coal  is  reached  here  about  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  feet  from  the  top  of  the  shaft,  as  marked  in  the  sec* 
tion,  p.  p.  36  to  39  of  the  first  report  The  shales  of  this  bed  are  easUy 
distinguishable  in  the  rubbish,  having  in  them  the  fossil  remains  of 
fishes,  and  the  Avicula  rectalateraria*  The  palseontological  identifica- 
tion is  here  of  small  interest,  because  the  shales  of  tiie  shaft  axe  all 
mixed  together  in  a  heap,  and  also  because  the  section  itself  gives  the 
best  indication  about  the  place  of  this  coal.  This  section  agrees  near^ 
ly  foot  by  foot  with  No.  1,  vertical  diagram  of  the  report  of  the  Saline 
Company,  Ind.  The  distance  from  the  coal,  two  feet  four  inches,  lit- 
tle Newburg  coal,  which  is  No.  1 1,  is  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  show- 
ing the  total  absence  of  the  middle  coal.  At  Saline  Company  it  is 
one  hundred  and  two  feet,  and  at  Shawneetown  Company,  Ind.,  one 
hundred  and  ten  feet. 

Oo(d  No.  10.  This  vein  appears  to  be  the  most  unreliable  and  in* 
constant  of  all.  It  looks  like  a  wandering  bed,  sometimes  high  up, 
sometimes  descending,  most  of  the  time  entirely  absent  or  joined  to 
No.  11.  I  would  have  omitted  its  description  if  we  had  not  seen  it  at 
Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  it  has  been  scarcely  opened.  The 
coal,  two  to  three  feet  thick,  looks  brittle  and  oxidated,  an  appearanoe 
possibly  caused  by  atmospheric  influence,  and  disint^ration  of  the  out- 
cropping part.  The  roof  shales  are  black,  hard,  compact,  not  alabby, 
but  irregulariy  breaking,  and  without  any  tmces  of  sheila.    The  bat- 
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torn  is  a  micaoeous  coarse  fire*<^Iay,  foil  of  SUgmarioy  resembling  sand- 
stone shales.  This  is  all  that  we  can  possibly  say  of  this  bed,  which 
entirely  disappears,  at  least  as  an  isolated  bed,  in  all  the  part  of  the 
coal-fields  that  we  have  explored.  The  shaft  of  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany shows  there  its  total  absence;  at  the  Holloway  boring  its  place 
only  is  marked  by  a  three  feet  two  inches  bed  of  black  shales,  with 
some  little  coal ;  at  the  Airdrie  shaft  there  is  no  trace  ot  it;  at  Curlew 
and  Mulford's,  coals  No.  9  and  No.  11  are  open  on  the  same  hills,  and 
the  place  of  No.  10  is  indicated  only  by  a  coal  dirt  If  we  had  found 
it  at  any  other  place  the  remarkable  conformation  of  its  fire-clay  would 
h|ve  afibrded  an  easy  identification  of  it  The  only  way  of  account- 
ing for  its  disappearance  is  by  supposing  that  it  is  generally  part  of 
coal  No.  1 1,  and  that  at  Shawneetown  Company  mine,  where  it  is  separa- 
ted from  it  by  forty-three  feet  of  shales,  it  has  somewhat  gone  out  of  its 
way.  Perhaps  this  is  the  cause  of  the  irregular  and  sometimes  large 
thickness  of  No.  11,  and  of  its  one  and  sometimes  two  clay  partings, 
also  very  variable  in  their  thickness. 

There  is  about  the  position  of  this  bed  a  difierence  between  the  to- 
pographical assertions  and  our  own.  But  this  difference  is  probably 
caused  by  mistaking,  in  some  places,  No.  11  for  No.  10.  With  such 
beds,  unreliable  in  their  directions,  the  topography,  by  itself,  and 
without  the  aid  of  the  palaeontology,  must  necessarily  lead  to  error. 

Cod  No.  11.  This  is  a  peculiar,  genendly  very  fine  and  well  de- 
veloped bed  of  coal,  though  varying  from  two  to  nine  feet  in  thickness. 
We  have  previously  observed,  that  as  regards  the  remains  of  fishes,  espe- 
cially, there  is  a  remarkaUe  identity  in  the  palseontological  characters 
of  this  and  No.  9  coal.  The  shells  appear  to  be  generally  of  different 
species,  and  especially  distributed  in  a  different  proportion.  From  the 
notes  of  Mr.  Cox,  who  may  perhaps  change  the  nomenclature  of  the 
shells  after  a  more  careful  exanainatiou.  No.  11  coal  is  especially  charac? 
terized  by  an  abundance  of  Pleuratomaria  of  various  species;  Pro* 
ductus  Rogerii  (N.  and  P.;)  Nucula  HameriH  and  by  a  laige  Avicuhh 
resembliuK  Avicula  reetalaierarioj  but  larger  and  with  a  difference  in 
the  ribs  of  the  side  wings.  The  fossil  plants  are  not  so  generally  di&r 
tributed  in  those  shales  as  in  No.  9,  especially  the  SigiUaria  seems  to 
be  wanting.    The  shi^^  ^^  ^^  of  finer  texture,  more  bituminousy 
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and  not  so  easily  separated  into  slabs.  The  remains  of  shells  are  gen- 
erally much  more  numerous,  and  the  number  of  species  much  greater. 
This  bed  can  generally  be  recognized  by  its  parting.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  when  the  vein  thickens  much  the  clay  partings  are 
double,  and  when  it  thins  to  two  or  three  feet,  there  is,  ordinarily,  none; 
but  this  last  case  is  very  rare. 

Oarlew  minsy  Union  county j  Kentucky.  At  this  place,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  main  coal,  we  had  the  first  good  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  coal  No.  11,  and  of  collecting  the  fossil  shells  of  its  shales. 
All  the  characters  above  described  are  found  there.  The  coal  at  Cur- 
lew, as  of  Shawneeton  Company,  Illinois,  is  mostly  bird-eye.  In 
the  anthracite  coal-fields  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  also  a  peculiar  bed, 
in  which  this  kind  of  coal  is  generally  seen.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  if  both  these  beds  are  on  the  same  geological  levd. 
This  I  was  unable  to  do,  since  I  saw  only  specimens  of  the  coal  in 
cabinets,  but  never  the  place  where  they  had  been  taken. 

At  the  Curlew  mine,  above  the  shales  of  No.  11,  there  is  a  bed  of 
fossiliferous  limestone. 

Thompdon^s  fntncy  Union  county^  Kentucky.  Coal  No.  11,  is  open  at 
this  place.  It  is  six  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting,  and  the  shales 
contain  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  of  the  above  mentioned  shells. 
There  is  above  it  a  bed  of  limestone,  passing  into  brown  ferruginous, 
hardened  clay,  full  of  fossil  shells  of  the  same  species  as  in  the  lime- 
stone. 

HeweUyn  minesy  Union  county^  Kentucky.  Same  coal  at  this  place, 
about  six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  and  limestone  above  the  shales. 
The  shales,  though  thin,  have  the  same  fossil  remains  as  the  fomer. 

Providence^  Hopkins  county^  Kentucky.  At  this  place  the  coal  No. 
11,  crops  out  around  the  hill,  on  which  the  town  is  built.  Its  chanc- 
teristics  are  exactly  the  same  as  at  Thompson  and  Llewellyn,  viz : 
coal  five  to  six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting,  covered  with  black  slabby 
shales,  with  remains  of  fishes,  and  some  shells,  and  above^  them  the 
limestone,  passing  into  rotten  ferraginous  brown  stone  or  shale,  full  of 
fossil  shells,  especially  of  a  Produdus  Eogerei,  marked  with  short 
spines.  About  one  mile  west  of  the  town,  among  the  hills,  there  has 
been  opened  a  bed  of  coal,  four  to  six  feet  thick,  which  has  the  same 
9hales,  but  wants  the  limestone  above  them.     Nevertheless,  the  place 
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of  this  limefitone  being  indicated  by  a  thin  bed  of  yellow  ferraginous 
day,  with  foasil  shells^  we  referred  this  bed  to  the  same  ooal  11,  with 
some  doubt 

Pigeon's  Bun,  Hopkins  county.  This  coal  is  No.  11,  eight  to  nine 
feet  thick.  It  has  a  day  parting,  and  is  covered  with  four  to  five  feet 
of  black  shales,  always  containing  the  same  fossil  remains  as  those 
mentioned  above*  The  limestone  above  it  is  irregular,  mostly  in  boul- 
ders or  large  slabs,  as  at  Thompson's  mines,  and  at  the  Shawneetown 
Company's  mines. 

In  Hopkim  county ^  Kmtuky^  No.  11  coal  is  opened  at  the  Sisk 
bank,  and  seen  at  some  other  places  around  in  Town's  property,  with 
the  same  shales  and  limestone. 

AmoWs  mine,  four  aud  a  half  miles  south  of  MadisonmUe,  Hopkins 
county.  No.  11  coal  is  here  eight  feet  thick,  has  two  clay  partings, 
and  a  thick  bed  of  black  slabby  shales,  with  an  abundance  of  fossil  re- 
mains, fishes,  and  shells,  which  give,  character  to  this  coal.  The  slabs 
are  covered  with  limestone. 

McNciry's  cod.  Pond  river ,  Muhienburg  county.  No.  11  coal  is 
opined  here  at  two  places,  seven  feet  thick.  The  day  parting,  the 
shaleSj  with  their  characteristic  fossils,  and  the  limestone  above  them, 
are  found  at  each  [dace.  Here,  also,  coal  No.  12  is  present^  and  comes 
so  near  No.  11,  that  it  is  separated  from  it  only  by  its  floor  of  two 
feet  six  inches  of  fire  day,  and  by  the  limestone  (one  foot  thick,)  of 
No.  11  coal. 

Miller's  coal,  on  Isaac^s  creek,  MvMenburg  county,  bdongs  to  No.  11. 
It  is  six  feet  thick,  has  its  usual  black  shales,  with  the  before  mention- 
ed fossil  remains,  its  superimposed  limestone,  and  a  day  parting.  The 
brown  ferruginous  and  fossiliferous  clay  or  shale  is  also  present  here^ 
oovering  the  limestone.  This  ferruginous  shale  is  sometimes  above, 
sometimes  bdow  the  limestone  and  sometimes  takes  its  place. 

Mrdrie,  Muhienburg  county.  Coal  No.  11  is  here  the  main  coal, 
six  feet  thick,  with  clay  parting.  The  black  shales  contain  an  abun- 
dance of  beautifully  preserved  shells,  and  also  scales,  fins^  and  teeth  of 
fishes.    They  are  covered  with  a  limestone  bed  three  feet  thick* 

Bonharhour,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky.  There  is  no  place  where  No. 
11  coal  is  so  easily  identified  by  palaeontological  observations.  Tho' 
coal  about  five  feet  thick,  has  an  occasional  clay  parting,  or  is  sepaor 
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ted  by  a  thin  layer  of  sulpburet  of  iron  and  charcoal.  It  is  topped  by 
the  black  slaby  shales,  with  great  abundaoce  of  shells,  and  some  re- 
mains of  fishes;  and  above  it,  has  a  soft  calcareoas  rock,  also  full  of 
beautifully  preserved  shdls,  all  species  characteristic  of  this  coal.  Near 
Gurdsville,  opposite  ibis  place,  od  Green  river,  in  Henderson  county. 
No.  11  coal  has  been  worked,  and  is  here  called  Cook's  upper  coal.  The 
coal,  four  feet  thick,  has  a  clay  parting;  its  black  shales  are  full  of 
shell8,as  at  Bonharbour,and  it  is  covered  by  two  beds  of  limestone,  sepa- 
rated by  a  bed  of  coal-dirt  and  fire  clay,  six  inches  thick.  The  infe- 
rior bed  of  limestone  is  full  of  shells,  but  the  superior  one  is  black  and 
without  remains  of  fossils. 

Cod  No.  12.  The  general  features  of  this  coal  recall  the  same  ob- 
servations as  for  No.  10.  Its  formation  has  followed  too  near  that  of 
No.  11.  It  is  an  unreliable  bed,  as  well  for  its  thickness  as  for  its 
position.  It  sometimes  comes  so  near  No.  11,  that  it  looks  like  a  part 
of  it,  and  sometimes  it  is  found  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  it.  Its 
palsBontological  characters  are  well  marked  by  an  abundance  of  remains 
of  fossil  fishes,  especially  large  scales^  and  large  (mostly  double)  teeth. 
In  Nos.  9  and  11,  the  remains  of  fishes  belong  only  to  very  small 
species;  in  this  they  are  much  larger.  The  double  teeth,  found  in 
abundance  at  Airdrie,  are  of  a  peculiar  structure,  viz :  divided  into  two 
hooked  points,  about  half  an  inch  long,  diverging  from  the  base. 

Exclusive  of  its  fossil  remains,  coal  No.  12  is  easily  identified  by 
the  composition  of  its  coal,  which  is  mostly  a  dirty,  rashy,  coaly  mat- 
ter, a  compound  of  flattened  Stigmaria^  Calamiies^  and  some  scarce 
SigiUarich  well  preserved  in  their  outlines.  Goal  and  shales  are  cov- 
ered by  a  black  band,  or  bed  of  calcareous  iron  stone,  passing  to  a 
black  limestone,  which  sometimes  takes  its  place.  This  limestone  is 
not  fossiliferous,  as  far  as  has  yet  been  observed. 

Airdrie^  Muhknhurg  county^  is  the  first,  and  truly  the  only  place, 
where  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  studying  No.  12  coal.  It  is 
opened  here  for  the  black  band  from  which  the  material  is  supplied  to 
0.  H.  Alexander's  furnace.  The  bed  of  coal  about  four  feet,  has  two 
to  three  feet  of  coal-rash,  apparently  entirely  formed  of  Catamites,  Stig- 
marioy  and  Sigittaria.  I  could  not  find  a  Lepidodendron  among  those 
vegetable  remains.  Below  the  coal-ash  there  is  one  to  one  and  an 
half  feet  good  ooal.    The  shalesy  one  foot  thick,  are  parted  by  the 
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black  band,  which  sometimes  disappears,  sometimes  occupies  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  shales.  The  black  band  itsolf  does  not  contain  any 
fossil  remains;  but  at  all  the  places  where  it  is  not  formed,  the  shales 
contain,  in  abundance,  the  remains  of  fishes  mentioned  above. 

Besides  at  Airdrie,  we  observed  this  12th  coal  over  the  limestone  in 
the  peaks  of  Otter,  on  Town's  property,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky, 
where  it  is  a  rashy  coal,  three  to  four  feet  thick,  and  has  a  black  band 
parting  shale,  with  the  remains  of  fishes.  At  McNairy's,  Muhlenburg 
county,  Kentucky,  where  it  comes  within  two  feet  and  a  half  of  No. 
11,  and  is  a  rashy  coal,  with  black  limestone  between  it  and  No.  11; 
opposite  New  Curdsville,  in  Henderson  county,  where  it  has  only  six 
inches  coal  dirt,  comes  to  within  three  feet  of  No.  11,  and  has  lime- 
stone both  above  and  below  it,  and  probably  also  at  the  top  of  Gamb- 
lin  hill,  Hopkins  county,  where  we  saw  its  out-crop  only,  in  a  hole  fiiU 
of  water,  which  prevented  closer  examination.  This  bed  is  no  where 
open  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be  studied  satisfactorily.  It  is 
indicated  at  other  places,  but  always  as  a  rash  and  unreliable  coal. 

This  terminates  the  series  of  local  information  that  we  were  able  to 
collect  in  one  month  of  palseontological  survey  in  the  western  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky.  Perhaps  the  results  may  not  be  accepted  as  en- 
tirely satisfactory;  but^  considering  the  short  time,  and  the  extent  of 
country  surveyed,  we  think  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  obtain  a 
larger  amount  of  useful  information.  Not  only  the  true  vertical  ex- 
tent or  the  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky  is  at  once 
fixed,  bnt  the  geological  level  of  many  important  stations  is  ascer- 
tained, and  these  may  serve  as  points  of  comparison  for  future  inves- 
tigation. Moreover,  the  first  basis  for  the  determination  of  the  coal- 
fields, by  paldBontoIogical  remains,  is  laid  down  in  this  report,  and 
every  observer  may  test  its  value,  and  find  out  every  fact  that  can 
modify  or  consolidate  it  For,  though  the  most  valuable  beds  of  coal 
of  Kentucky  have  had  their  essential  characters  pointed  out  in  such 
a  manner  that  every  geologist  will  easily  know  them  again  eveiy  where, 
yet  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  the  Coal  Measures  that  is  still  nearly 
unexplored.  This  part  contains,  wrthout  doubt,  the  less  important  and 
less  valuable  veins;  nevertheless,  the  study  of  coals  Nos.  2,  3,  5, 
and  8,  may  be  of  great  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  For  this 
theoallection  of  all  the  fbasil  remaiosi  plants,  shdls,  fishes^  with  reler- 
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ence  to  the  place  where  they  have  found,  and  if  possible  to  the  supposed 
geological  level  of  it,  will  prove  the  most  valuable  contribution. 

I  thought  at  first  to  examine,  in  detail,  the  question  of  the  identi- 
ty of  all  the  coal-fields  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  including  the  great 
Apalachian  and  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  But  a  scientific 
discussion  would  take  too  much  space  in  a  local  report  like  this,  and 
I  can  only  offer  out  some  general  remarks,  which  will  at  least  explain 
this  belief:  that  the  western  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  coal* 
fields  were  formed  in  continuity  with  the  great  Apalachian  basin,  and 
the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  comparison  will  be  bet- 
ter understood  by  looking  at  the  description  of  the  lower  coals,  as  it 
is  given  on  pp.  94  and  95  of  Lesley's  excellent  Manual  of  coal.  His 
coal  A,  a  thin  bed,  the  first  above  tiie  conglomerates,  is  sometimes 
present  in  western  Ohio,  as  at  Nelsonville,  where  it  is  about  two  feet 
thick,  and  in  Virginia,  as  on  the  great  Kanawha,  near  CharlestowD, 
where  it  is  eigteen  inches  thick;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  scarcely  seen 
or  penetrated  in  the  borings  for  salt.  As  the  system  of  the  lower 
coals  is  less  developed  at  the  west,  a  circumstance  easily  explained  by 
our  general  remarks,  this  bed  of  coal,  when  formed  in  the  eastern  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  is  only  a  thin  layer.  In  a  shaft  of  the  Old  Distil- 
lery mines,  at  Casey  ville,  this  bed  is  said  to  have  been  reached,  and 
found  to  be  one  to  two  feet  thick.  But  truly  we  could  not  find  any 
reliable  account  of  this. 

Coal  B,  of  Lesley's  Manual,  viz:  our  coal  No.  1,  B,  is  in  the  west- 
em  Kentuck}  coal-fields,  as  well  as  in  Ohio,  Viiginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  most  reliable  vein,  and  undoubtedly  the  best  of  the  whole  se- 
ries, considering  the  extent  of  the  surface  where  it  becomes  exposed. 
It  thickens  to  the  east,  and  in  the  anthracite  fields  it  forms  the  Mam- 
moth vein,  and  many  others  of  the  laigest  veins  which  have  been  worked. 
As  a  proof  that  its  characters  are  everywhere  the  same,  I  quote  a  few 
lines  of  my  paldeontological  report  prepared  and  delivered  in  1852,  for 
the  Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania: 

^^As  soon  as  we  come  to  the  lower  strata,  the  presence  of  large  v^e* 
tables  becomes  apparent,  first  in  the  great  quantity  of  Stigmaria 
aboundiog  in  the  shales  of  the  Diamond  and  Primrose  veins,  then  in  the 
Lepidodendrofif  and  some  large  ferns  which  distinguish  the  Mammoth 
vein.  This  vein  especially  merits  to  be  mentioned  for  its  peculiar 
flora.    The  roof  slates,  of  gray  color,  ordinarily  chaiged  with  nodales 
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of  iron,  have  preserved  the  impressions  of  fossil  plants  in  a  very  good 
state.  The  ferns,  when  present,  belong  to  the  largest  species.  With 
the  Lepidodendron  and  their  fruits,  found  in  great  abundance  at  WUkes- 
barre,  Carbondale,  Minersville,  Tamaqua,  and  Summit  Lehigh,  the 
ferns  mostly  seen  in  these  low  veins  are  Akthopteris  SerUt^  with  its 
near  relative  Alethopteris  {Pecopteris)  lonckiiicoj  and  also  with  Neurop- 
teris  Mrsuta  and  Neuropteris  Clarksoniy  Lsq'x.  The  fruits  and  needles 
of  Lepidodendron,  viz:  Lepidostrohns  and  LepidopMUum^  are  also  very 
abundant  in  the  Mammoth  vein  of  the  anthracite,  and  since  we  did 
not  find  any  specimens  of  these  fruits  any  where  else,  viz :  in  any 
other  bed  above,  their  presence  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  true  character 
of  the  lowest  beds  of  tiie  coal  basin  in  general,  (p.  8  to  9,  MSS.) 

^^We  have  already  alluded  to  the  identity  of  the  great  Apalachian 
coal  with  the  anthracite  formation,  asserting  that  this  identity  is  espe- 
cially striking  by  comparison  of  the  flora  of  the  different  strata. 

"The  lowest  bed  of  the  basin  (our  coal  No.  1,  B,)  rests  on  the  con- 
glomerates, and  crops  out  at  Summit  Portage,  where  we  collected  some 
Lepidodendron  and  LepidophiUum;  at  Johnstown,  where  the  black 
slates  of  the  roof  are  charged  with  Lepidosirohus,  especially  with 
Lepidosirobus  brevffoKuSy  Lsq'x.,  and  also  with  Lepidodendron,  at 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  where  the  shales  abound  with  the  same  plants, 
and  also  with  Pecopteris  hnehHica,  and  some  Siffillariih  There  is  also 
there  plenty  of  fruits — Cardiocarpon,  Carpoliihes — as  at  the  low  vein 
of  Trevorton,  Penn.  The  last  place  where  we  had  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine this  vein,  so  rich  in  fine  fossil  vegetables,  is  on  the  great  Ka- 
nawha river,  three  miles  above  Charlestown,  where  we  found  the  roof 
shales  covered  with  Alethopteris  Serlii,  and  with  some  fine  Lepidoden-- 
dron,  and  Lepidostrohus  in  abundance.  From  this  we  shall  necessari- 
ly be  permitted  to  draw  this  conclusion:  that  this  vein  of  coal,  pre- 
serving so  well  it  characteristic  fossil  plants,  and  at  so  great  distances, 
was  formed  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  as 
well  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  Apalachian  coal  as  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields,"     (Pages  10, 11,  MSS.) 

This  is  nearly  a  repetition  of  what  we  have  said  about  the  lowest 
bed  of  coal,  viz:  No.  1,  B,  of  the  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky;  and 
for  this  basin,  also,  we  must  necessarily  draw  the  same  conclusions  as 
above. 

The  correspondence  of  No.  2  coal  with  cannel  coal  C,  of  Pennsyl- 
nia,  of  our  No.  4  with  the  Pomeroy  vein  of  Ohio,  and  with  the  Gates 
and  Salem  veins  of  the  anthracite,  at  Pottsville,  as  also  the  relation 
of  No.  6  coal  with  the  Steiger's  bed  of  Athens,  Ohio,  have  been  already 
and  sufficiently  pointed  out 
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The  barren  measures,  from  the  Pomeroy  coal  up  to  the  great  Pitts- 
burg vein,  are  perhaps  not  as  well  developed  in  the  western  coal-fields 
of  Kentucky  as  in  the  great  Apalachian  basin;  but,  following  our 
general  remarks,  all  the  strata  have  necessarily  thinned  somewhat 
westwards.  Nevertheless,  the  space  occupied  in  Kentucky  by  these 
barren  measures,  is  three  hundred  feet  thick,  which  is  as  much  as  in 
some  places  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  It  is  true  that  the  measures  are 
not  entirely  barren  in  western  Kentucky,  since  there  is  a  coal.  No.  5, 
four  feet  thick,  at  ninety-five  feet  above  No.  4.  But  the  same  vein  is 
well  developed  in  Ohio,  near  Athens,  at  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
Pomeroy  coal,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  barren  measure  take 
their  greatest  developement;  the  same  coal,  one  foot  thick,  is  general- 
ly found  at  about  fifty  feet  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  which  rest 
upon  the  Pomeroy  coal,  and  is  seventy  feet  thick.  This  great  sand- 
stone, which  is  sometimes  a  bed  of  conglomerates,  follow  westward  the 
same  decreasing  progression  as  the  true  conglomerates  of  the  coal  meas- 
ures. 

Nos.  6  and  7  coal,  generally  thin  beds,  have,  in  the  western  coal- 
fields, taken  the  place  of  the  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  according  to 
this  principle,  that  where  a  quiet  water  is  high,  and  the  marine  element 
predominating,  a  limestone  may  be  formed,  when  at  the  same  time,  in 
more  shallow  marshes,  the  plants  will  grow,  and  their  remains  make  a 
deposit  of  coal  or  shales ;  for  it  is  evident  that  though  the  whole  of 
the  Goal  Measures  appears  to  have  been  horizontal,  at  least  at  some 
periods  of  formation,  there  has  been,  in  different  places,  some  depres- 
sions, forming  lakes  in  the  peat  growing  marshes,  and  that  these  lakes 
had  to  be  filled  by  sand  or  by  formation  of  shales,  or  of  limestone, 
before  they  could  again  be  covered  with  vegetation,  and  consequently 
with  coal. 

If  the  examination  of  the  fossils  of  No.  8  coal,  shows  it  to  be  the 
true  coeval  of  the  Pittsburg  vein,  we  have,  from  it  to  the  highest  point 
of  the  Coal  Measures,  as  far  as  they  have  been  surveyed  in  the  United 
States,  another  striking  analogy  in  the  position  of  the  veins  of  coal, 
and  their  respective  distance  in  both  the  coal-fields  of  western  Ken- 
tucky and  Pennsylvania.  Admitting  the  coal  marked  three  feet  five 
inches,  in  the  great  limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  as  our  No.  II,  with 
which  it  is  in  perfect  concordance  by  its  fossils,  and  admitting  that  our 
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No.  12  is  either  united  with  it  or  not  formed  as  in  western  Kentucky, 
we  find  in  Pennsylvania,  according  to  Lesley's  description  of  the  upper 
Coal  Measures^  a  bed  of  coal,  one  foot  thick  above  the  great  limestone, 
covered  by  two  thick  formations  of  sandstone,  one  fifteen  feet,  the 
other  thirty-five  feet,  separated  by  shales,  and  a  thin  bed  of  limestone— 
the  whole  thickness  of  these  strata  being  sixty-five  to  seventy  feet* 
In  Kentucky,  between  12  coal,  and  the  first  coal  above,  there  is  nine* 
ty-five  feet  of  sandstone  and  blue  slate;  and  from  this  coal,  which,  for 
convenience  sake,  we  will  call  No.  13,  there  is  thirty*six  feet  of  shales 
and  limestone,  to  a  five  feet  black  slate,  which  contains  some  coal,  and 
then  thirty-seven  feet  of  brown  slate  and  limestone,  to  a  bed  of  coal, 
(say  No.  14,)  which  is  thirteen  inches  thick.  In  Pcnnsylvauia,  we 
find,  in  the  same  space,  fifty  feet  of  sandstone  and  shales,  to  a  coal 
eighteen  inches  thick,  and  then  fifty-five  feet  of  limestone  and  shales, 
to  another  coal  one  foot  thick,  covered  by  four  feet  of  brown  shales, 
and  twenty  feet  of  sandstone.  And  more,  if  we  count  the  whole  thick* 
ness  of  the  strata  from  the  highst  vein  of  coal  in  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Pittsburg  vein,  we  find  it  to  be  marked  by  Lesley  at  four  hundred 
feet,  and  the  distance  from  our  14  coal  to  No.  8,  or  Well  coal,  is 
nearly  exactly  the  fame,  viz:  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  feet. 

Truly  this  extraordinary  concordance  of  the  Coal  Measures,  at  ma* 
ny  hundred  miles  distance,  is  a  very  remarkable  geological  fact;  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  proof,  not  only  of  coevity,  but  of  continuity  of 
the  now  separated  coal-fields. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  coevity  of  formation  would,  perhaps,  call  in 
existence  the  same  formations,  on  both  separate  basins,  as  well  as  on  a 
continuous  one.  This  is  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  it 
On  the  contrary,  we  find,  on  the  true  borders  of  the  great  Apalachian 
coal-fields,  viz :  on  its  eastern  and  northern  limits,  many  peculiar  ac- 
cidents of  formation,  great  irregularity  of  thickness  in  the  strata,  dis- 
tortions, cavities,  subdivision  of  the  bed  of  coal,  which  show  the  action 
of  the  sea  on  its  shores,  where  the  sand  is  unequally  distributed,  and 
where  some  small  basins  are  closed  and  separated  from  the  main  one ; 
and  also  on  the  western  borders  of  the  Apalachian,  as  well  as  on  the  east* 
ern  limits  of  the  western  Kentucky  coal-fields,  the  veins  of  coal,  and 
even  the  intermediate  strata,  have  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  thick- 
ness.   From  Massillon,  Ohio,  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Nelsonsville  and 
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other  places,  coal  No.  1,  B,  is  from  four  to  six  feet  thick,  aod  along 
the  eastern  borders  of  the  Illinois  coal-field,  as  at  Hawesville  and 
Breckinridge^  the  same  coal  is  four  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  extend  my  explorations  till  now,  I  have  not  seen 
any  part  of  the  coal-fields,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  which  give  indicar 
tions  of  having  been  separated  firom  the  general  coal-fields  at  the  time 
of  their  formation^  except  the  anthracite  basins  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
I  still  think,  that  even  these  were  connected  by  channels  with  the 
general  basin,  and  that  these  channels  have  been  often  obstructed. 
I  hat  the  high  and  quiet  water  of  the  sea  has  never  covered  them,  is 
evident,  from  the  total  absence  of  limestone  and  shells  in  their  strata, 
and  also  from  the  great  thickness  and  the  subdivision  of  the  beds  of 
coal;  while  in  the  general  basin,  the  growth  of  the  v^etation  of  the 
coal  was  sometimes  stopped  by  the  slow  invasion  of  marine  water,  in 
the  enclosed  marshes  of  the  anthracite  fields,  the  growth  of  the  vege- 
table materials  was  continuous  for  a  longer  period,  and  stopped  only  by 
the  invasion  of  the  sand  brought  upon  them  by  a  greater  depression 
of  the  whole  surface.  In  this  case,  we  may  find  the  fossil  plants  to 
represent  the  same  species  in  the  beds  of  coevel  formation;  but  these 
species  may  be  distributed  in  another  manner,  viz:  appear  identical  in 
two  or  three  veins  close  to  each  other,  when  in  the  general  basin,  they 
belong  to  a  single  vein.  The  case  is  observable  near  Pottsville,  Wilkes- 
barre,  and  a  few  other  places,  and  can  be  explained  only  by  supposing 
that  while  the  coal-field  was  submerged,  some  disturbance  has  strewn 
a  bed  of  sand  upon  the  already  growing  marshes  of  the  borders,  and 
that  the  vegetation  beginning  again,  before  a  general  change  by  de- 
pression or  upheaval,  the  plants  were  of  the  same  species  as  the  former. 
I  still  persist  in  the  aflBrmation  of  my  report  to  the  Pennsylvania  geo- 
logical survey,  that  the  Salem  and  the  Gates  veins,  as  well  as  the 
Black  and  the  Lefcis  veins  around  Pottsville,  belong  to  the  same  bed 
of  coal.  But  if  this  assertion  should  be  proved  a  mistake,  the  identi- 
ty of  the  fossils  of  those  veins  could  not  be  explained  but  by  the  above 
supposition. 

But,  it  is  asked:  if  the  upraising  of  the  lower  formations,  which  has 
caused  the  coal-fields  to  be  separated  by  about  two  hundred  miles  of 
Devonian  and  Silurian  strata,  was  posterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
coal,  what  has  become  of  the  upmised  Coal  Measures,  and  where  is 
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the  proof  that  they  have  been  destroyed  by  sabseqaent  erosion?  The 
proof  is  found  in  the  quaternary  formations,  all  along  the  Ohio  and 
the  Mississippi  rtyers.  The  loam  deposited  by  these  rivers  is  some- 
times mixed  with  broken  and  rolled  pieces  of  coal;  there  are  even 
some  deposits  of  alluvial  rolled  coal,  or  pebbles  of  coal,  heaped  in 
strata  in  such  a  way  that  they  have  been  taken,  by  unexperienced  ob- 
servers, for  true  coal  beds.  I  had  opportunity  to  examine  one  at  low 
water  of  the  Ohio  river,  below  Vevay,  Ind.,  in  an  alluvial  formation, 
just  upon  the  Lower  Silurian  Measures,  and  I  have  heard  of  some  oth- 
ers. 

But  here  we  must  dose  this  already  too  lengthened  discussdon,  and 
let  the  reader  dmw  ins  own  conclusions  fix>m  the  &ct8  enumerated 
above,  and  also  apply  the  general  rules  to  the  different  localities  open 
for  his  examination.  There  are,  no  doubt,  some  phenomena  of  the 
formation  of  the  coal  that  are  not  yet  satis&ctorily  explained,  and  some 
local  accidents  which  will  baffle  every  effort  toward  a  generalization. 
But  the  science  of  the  coal  is  still  new,  especially  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  coal-fields  have  been  till  now  regarded  only  as  true  mines  of 
wealthy  very  good  for  working,  but  scarcely  worth  a  careful  scien- 
tific study. 
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Explanation  of  the  Plates. 


PLATE   VI. 

FxQ,  1.  3phen<>pt§ris  tridactylites,  Brongil  Our  species,  found  at  Union  Coiif 
pany  miqes,  somewhat  differs  from  tbe  European  species,  by  its  long- 
er tertiary  pinnules  and  its  broader  punctulate  rachis;  it  is  probably 
a  peculiar  species;  1  a  shows  a  tertiary  pinnule;  twice  the  natural  size. 

Fia.     f .  Neuropteris  Jlexuosa,  Sternb.     Oiger's  vein,  Greenup  county,  Ky. 

Fio.  3,  Peeopteris  lonchitica,  Brongt.  Upper  part  of  a  frond.  The  secondary 
pinnae  like  a  are  mostly  found.  Low  coal.  Union  Company  mines, 
dec. 

Fzo.  4.  Neuropteris  hirsuta,  Lsqz.,  with  stem.  The  leaflets  are  mostly  found 
separate.  Common  in  the  whole  e:|:teiit  of  Coal  Measures.  Very 
variable  in  its  outlines. 


PliATE    VII. 

Fio.  t.  Ltpidodendron  politum^  spec.  nova.  General  scars  oral  laj^ceolate 
pointed  curved  at  both  ends  with  broad  inflated^  scarcely  fibbed  mar« 
gins.  Impressions  rhomboidal,  obtuse  above,  narrowed  at  the  base, 
marked  wilh  three  obsolete  points;  appendages  two,  united  to  the 
margin;  po  medial  line  nor  wrinkles  on  the  smoth  scars.  Ui^on  Com* 
pany  mines,  Ey. 

Fxo.  2.  Stigmariaficoides,  Stemb.,  with  flattened  leaves  as  it  is  ordinarily  found 
in  the  coal  and  the  shales.  Fig.  2a  shows  part  of  a  round  leaf  as 
preserved  in  the  sandstone. 

Fia«    3*  Lepidostrohus.    Low  coal.    Bell's  mines,  Hawesville,  Ac. 

Fio.    4.  Sigillaria  obovata,  Lsq'z.    MSS.  in  Pennsylvania  report    Low  coal. 

Fig.    B,  Cross  section  of  a  small  LepidostrobvB, 

Fza.  6.  Lepldophyllum  crevi/olium,  Lsq'x.  MSS.  Pennsylvania  report,  pi.  23, 
fig.  6. 

Fxo.  7.  Lepidophyllum  lanceotatunif  Brgt.  These  three  last  species  are  general- 
ly found  in  the  low  coal. 

Fxo.  8.  Oarpolith$8  plati-marginatut,  Lsq'x.  MSS.  in  Pennsylvania  report,  pi. 
23,  fig.  12.    Low  coal.    Union  Company  mines,  drc. 

Fxo.    9.  CarpriUheM  hicutpidatut,  Sternb.,  common  in  the  low  coal  of  Kentucky. 

Fxo.  10.  Cedmnita  iukirculotu$,  Gutb.    Bash  coal,  Kentucky. 
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KEPORT- 


TO  DR  DAVID  DALE  OWEN, 

Geologist  of  the  State^  of  Kentucky* 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  instructions  I  accompanied  Mr.  Leo 
Lesquereux  in  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  coal  field 
in  the  western  part  of  Kentucky,  with  the  view  to  collect  palseontolog- 
ical  data,  that  might  greatly  aid  in  identifying  the  diiOferent  veins  of 
coal,  one  with  another,  throughout  the  counties  embraced  in  its  extent; 
especially  by  means  of  the  organic  remains  found  in  the  roof«hales 
and  accompanying  rocks. 

The  merited  celebrity  of  Mr.  Lesqu^eux  as  a  fossil  Botanist,  and 
the  important  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  coal  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  made  his  selection  for  a  similar  work  in  Ken* 
tucky,  the  very  best  it  was  possible  to  make. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Lesquereux,  I  was  especially  instructed  to 
pay  attention  to  the  fossil  moUusca,  and  collect  every  possible  evidence 
for  identity  from  that  source.  This  mode  of  establishing  the  position 
of  coal  beds  has  only  been  practically  pursued  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  in 
this  country ;  and  a  beginning  is  now  being  made,  for  the  fiist  tim^ 
to  connect  with  the  flora  the  testimony  of  the  shells— an  addition 
much  needed  in  western  Kentucky,  on  account  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  the  former,  and  abundance  of  the  latter. 

Our  investigations,  for  identity,  commencing  with  coal  No.  1,  B,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report,  and  ter- 
minating with  coal  No.  12,  includes,  in  all  the  stiata,  a  vertical  thick- 
ness of  about  eight  hundred  feet  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these 
members  include  the  whole  thickness  of  the  western  coal  field ;  though 
they  mark,  probably,  the  limits  of  the  profitably  working  coals,  there 
are  one  or  two  thin  seams  below  No.  1,  B,  which,  with  a  thick  sand- 
stone, usually  pebbly,  with  underlying  shale,  make  together  one  hun- 
dred feet  or  more ;  whilst  above  No.  12,  there  are  a  number  of  thin 
veins  with  intervening  shales,  limestone,  and  sand-rock,  in  all  up- 
wards of  five  hundred  feet,  making  thevhole  m^wursB  in  tiie  west^n 
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part  of  the  state  from  (1,400)  fourteen  handred  to  (1,500)  fifteen 
hundred  feet 

The  thin  veins  above  No.  12,  are  not  wanting  in  distinctive  organic 
remains,  and  collections  had  already  been  made  from  some  of  these 
higher  beds,  amongst  which  are  seveal  new  species.  They  have  been 
omitted  for  the  present,  as  being  of  the  least  importrince,  and  because 
they  require  additional  study. 

In  Mr.  Lesquereux's  report  will  be  found  an  elctremely  interesting 
account  of  the  formation  of  fossil  fuel,  and  the  equivalency  of  the 
various  beds  of  coal  throughout  the  field  of  our  examination.  It  re- 
mains only  necessary  for  me,  on  this  occasion,  to  refer  to  each  vein  its 
peculiar  fossil  shells^  so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  came  marine  shells  to  be  imbedded  in  the 
roof-shales,  if  the  coal  has  been  formed  in  fresh  water  ?  They  follow*^ 
ed  the  influx  of  the  sea  after  subsidence  of  the  land,  and  are  such  as 
usually  live  in  shallow  or  brackish  water,  belonging  to  the  phy tiferous 
(vegetable  feeders,)  and  carnivorous  orders.  The  salt  water  gradufdly 
killed  out  the  coal  flom — the  last  remains  of  which  mixed  with  algse, 
became  entangled  in  the  sediment  of  the  ocean,  and  served  to  supply 
bitumen,  with  which  the  dark  shales  that  usually  form  the  roof  of  the 
coal  are  so  frequently  charged. 

Our  observations  go  to  show  that  wherever  we  found  fossil  remains 
of  the  molusca  abundant  in  the  roof-shale,  coal  plants  are  rarely 
found,  whilst  remains  of  marine  plants  are  usually  abundant 

COAL  NO.  1,  B. 

This  is  the  lowest  workable  coal  in  the  western  basin,  varying  in 
thickness  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  characterized  by  a  solitary  molus- 
ca* Lingvia  umhonata  nob.,  plate  X,  fig.  4.  It  is  opened  ftnd  worked 
by  the  Union  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  one  and  a  half  miles  below 
Carrsville,  in  Livingston  county,  where  it  is  an  outlier,  and  the  most 
southern  workable  coal  in  the  state.  This  vein  has  been  opened  and 
worked  by  several  companies  along  Tradewater  river,  in  Crittenden 
county.f  It  is  most  extensively  worked  on  the  property  of  Col.  John 
Bell,  where  it  is  from  three  and  a  half  to  six  feet  thick,  and  known  as 
the  ^^Bell  coal.''    Another  opening  was  made  into  this  v^in  on  the  same 

*For  the  flora  bm  Mr.  L«o  Leiqnereux's  report. 
fSM  nport  of  Dr.  D.  D.  Ow«ii.  Suu  Gcologif k 
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property,  aboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile  &rther  from  Tradewater^  hj 
Mr.  Cook,  whose  name  it  bears. 

In  Union  ooonty  it  is  mined  by  the  Messrs.  Casey's;  out-crops  near 
the  old  distillery  back  of  Casey  viUe,  also  on  the  property  of  the  Ken* 
ittcky  Coal  Company,  and  various  other  localities  in  the  same  county. 

On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  it  proves  to  be  the  main  Hawes- 
ville  and  Breckinridge  coal  van,  at  each  of  which  localities  we  found 
the  identical  Lingula  unibonata  In  the  shales  of  the  roof  at  Hawes* 
ville,  where  we  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  examine,  tboy  were 
found  in  the  greatest  abundance. 

The  remaining  figures  on  plate  X  belong  to  the  Cepluilopoda  division 
of  the  mollusca,  and  were  collected  on  a  previous  occasion  by  the  sur^ 
vey,  at  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmonson  county.  They  are  new,  and  oc- 
cupy a  low  position  in  the  Coal  Measures,  i.  e.,  about  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  conglomeiate. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  making  openings  into  the  othf* 
ior  coals  below  No.  9,  and  what  old  workings  have  been  undertaken  are 
now  mostly  filled  up,  so  that  but  little  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  making  collections  fix)m  these  beds.  The  only  animal  remains  83 
yet  found  in  them  is  firom  No.  7,  or  ^Black-band  vdn^^^  a  thin  seam  of 
coal  over-layed  by  a  black  bituminous,  ferruginous  carbonate  of  lin)e 
in  thin  bands,  and  these  are  fins,  scales,  and  teeth  of  fish,  that  have  not 
yet  been  determined.  This  vein,  which  is  only  noticed  on  account  of 
its  ferruginous  calcareous  black-band  roof,  firom  one  and  a  half  to  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  thickness,  is  best  developed  on  tiie  property  of  Mr. 
Alfi^  Towns,  in  Hopkins  county,  and  usually  contains  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron.  Its  is  also. seen  on  the  proper* 
ty  of  the  Saline  Mining  Company,  Qallatin  county,  Illinois,  where  it 
contains  the  same  deseri[tion  of  fish  remains.  Its  position  is  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  below  No.  9. 

GOAL  NO.  9. 

This  is  the  main  working  coal  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and 
is  usually  characterised  by  an  abundance  of  fossil  moUusca;  amongst 
the  most  numerous  are  those  figured  on  plate  IX :  Avieula  recta'lat&' 
rarioj  A.  acosta^  Solemamya  solemformSy  Nautilus  decaratus,  and  Prih 
dudw  muricatus.  Besides  these  there  are  Mtcula  Hameriiy  NucuUty 
species  undetermined,  Pecien^  species  undetermined,  Pkurotomaria 
71 
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OrayvUUmiij  Loxonemoj  species  andetermined,  OrihoceraHte,  species 
undetermined,  Chanetes  mesoloba^  (variety  small,  and  prominently 
lobedy)  Froduetus  equicostatusy  and  Betterophon  carbanarums.  This 
Bellerophon,  which  we  propose  to  call  B.  earhanarious^  has  generally 
been  refered  to  B.  Ureij  Flem.,  by  western  Palaeontologists — a  con- 
clusion with  which  we  cannot  agree ;  not  from  a  desire  to  create  a  new 
species,  but  with  a  view  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  true  geolo- 
gical position  of  the  shells  of  the  Coal  Measures.  The  B.  Ureij  acoor* 
ding  to  L.  De  Koninck,  has  a  vertical  range  from  the  Silurian  to  the 
carboniferous  beds,  whereas  the  B.  carbonarious  has  not  been  found  to 
range  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  coal  basin,  and  is  only  fully  rep- 
pasented  in  the  upper  part  It  certainly  approaches  very  close  to  L. 
De  Koninck's  description  of  the  B.  Ureij  {Description  Animaux  Fos^ 
tilesj  page  356,  pi.  xxx,  fig.  4,)  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety,  but 
cannot  be  considered  identical.  That  there  are  several  varieties  or 
species  referred  to  this  shell,  is  evident  from  the  description  of  the 
following  authors  here  cited  :  Capt  Fortlociy  Geology  of  Londonderrgy 
page  400;  Mr.  FMOipa'  Geology  of  Yorkehirey  page  2Z\  ;  M'Coy'$ 
Description  of  British  Pakeozoic  fossils  in  the  Geological  Museum  of 
Cambridge^  page  555;  all  of  which  differ  materially.  It  is  referred  to 
B.  Urei  by  Norwood  sluA  Pratten;  Notice  of  fossils  from  the  carbowf- 
erous  series  of  the  western  stales  ;  Journal  Acad.  Nat.  Sei.y  June^  1855; 
page  75,  plate  /X,  Jig.  6.  The  original  of  this  figure  is  in  my  cabinet^ 
and  was  loaned  to  them  for  representation,  being  at  that  time  the  only 
perfect  specimen  known.  I  an  sorry  to  say,  firom  some  over-sight,  for 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  most  excellent  artist  and  esteemed  firiend,  this 
figure  gives  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  shell ;  it  exhibits  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  true  number  of  the  spural  strise — having  only  fifteen, 
wheieas,  there  should  have  been  twenty ;  (fitom  the  examination  of  a 
large  number,  they  are  found  to  range  fit)m  19  to  25  ;)  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  the  general  contour,  is  essentially  wrong.  None  of  the  various 
authors  who  have  described  the  B.  Urei  mention  the  lateral  expansion 
of  the  mouth  into  ears,  a  feature  very  decided  in  our  shell.  It  also 
differs  in  having  fewer  spiral  striae,  and  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of 
the  last  whorl.  From  the  examination  of  several  hundred  good  spe- 
cimens, the  average  number  of  spiral  striae  appears  to  be  twenty-one, 
§lway8,  even  in  the  youngest  individual,  terminating  on  the  inferior 
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half  of  the  last  whorl,  and  have  not  been  found  to  exceed  twenty-five; 
whereas  L.  De  Koninck  reports  on  the  B.  Urei^  from  thirfcy-six  to 
thirty-eight.  Dimensions — ^Diameter  ,-^\  of  an  inch ;  proportional 
increase  of  the  last  whoil  .yV^  ^  -tVt  ^^^^  ^^^^  I  including  the  wings 
of  the  mouth ;  transverse  diameter  of  the  mouth  .^V  ^^^^  ^°<^^- 

Remains  of  fishes,  that  have  not  yet  been  determined,  are  also 
found  in  the  shales  of  this  coal. 

GOAL  NO.  11. 

This  is  the  next  coal  in  the  series,  in  which  we  found  the  remains  of 
mollusca.  For  the  most  characteristic,  see  plate  vm.,  figs.  1  to  11, 
and  plate  ix,  fig.  1.  They  are  as  follows:  Feden  Prcvidencesis^ 
Loxonema  regularise  ChimnHzia  parvoj  Pleurotamaria  Bonharborensis^ 
P.  depressoy  Area  carbonarioy  GerviUia  longispiiMj  PUccUula  striat(h 
cosiata,  Myalina  pemaforms^  CarcUnia  (  ?)  fragiUs^  MacrocheiluSy 
gracilis^  OrtJds  resupinaides^  Pecten^  species  undetermined,  Avictda 
redalateraria,  (not  so  abundant  as  in  No.  9,)  Lozonema  Halliiy  Laxo^ 
nemo,  species  undetermined,  Macrocheilus  inhabiUsj  Macrocheilus,  spe- 
cies undetermined,  Productus  muriccUus,  rare^  P.  Bogersiiy  P.  equicos-- 
tatus,  Aihyris  stibtiliich  hirge  and  abundant,  Cardiumy  species  undeter- 
mined, Spirifer  MeusebachanuSj  Solenitngoj  species  undetermined,  Nur 
cula,  species  undetermined,  Orihis^  species  undetermined,  OrihoceratHef 
species  undetermined,  GriffithideSy  species  undetermined. 

This  coal  is  usually  separated  into  two  members,  by  a  clay  parting 
from  one  to  four  inches  in  thickness,  and  is  overlayed  by  a  limestone. 
The  upper  part  of  this  bed  of  coal  is  sometimes  cannel,  and  the  lower 
bituminous*  It  is  best  developed  in  Hopkins  county — where  it  at- 
tains a  thickness  of  nine  feet-— on  the  line  of  the  Henderson  and 
Nashville  Eailroad. 

On  the  mining  property  of  Edward  and  WilHam  Hawes,  at  Hawes* 
ville,  Hancock  county.  No.  11  is  found  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few 
rods  west  of  their  entry  into  the  main  Hawesville  coal,  No.  1,  B ;  well 
characterised  by  its  peculiar  fossils,  and  proves  a  remarkable  thinning 
out  of  the  measures  near  tiie  eastern  boundary  of  the  basin.  The  ver* 
tical  space  between  the  two  is  here  only  two  hundred  and  ten  (210) 
feet,  bat  may  be  somewhat  increased,  by  the  existence  of  an  at  pres- 
ent unknown  fiiult 
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COAL  NO.  11. 

This  is  the  highest  coal  that  we  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
in  the  series.  It  is  characterised  by  the  remains  of  fidies,  not  yet  de- 
termined, and  a  small  orbicula,  of  which  we  fonnd  no  specimen  sufK- 
ciently  perfect  for  description. 

As  a  full  history  of  the  coals,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the 
series,  may  be  found  in  your  report,  and  that  of  Mr.  Lesqcerenx,  it 
has  been  deemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  it  here.  There  will  also  be 
seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  above  reports,  a  demonstration  of  the  fiMst, 
that  the  most  persistent  reins  throughout  the  basin  are  Nos.  1  6.,  9, 
and  11 — ^they  having  been  found  at  every  locality  where  there  is  suf- 
ficient thickness  of  the  measures  to  contain  them. 

For  a  better  understanding  of  the  fossil  shells  found  associated  with 
these  coals,  I  herewith  submit  the  annexed  descriptions,  and  accompa- 
nying plates,  Nos.  YIII,  IX.  and  X.  For  the  beautiful  and  accurate 
representation  of  the  fossil  shells  on  these  plates,  we  ate  indebted  to 
Mr.  John  Chappellsmith. 

The  importance  of  the  facts  established  by  the  survey  of  the  coal- 
fields of  Kentucky,  cannot  be  over  estimated.  It  has  developed  the 
tttriotts  seams,  and  given  characters  by  which  the  most  important  may 
at  all  times  be  known,  and  having  established  the  identity  of  one,  in 
any  part  of  the  basin,  the  relative  position  of  the  others  may  eadly  be 
known,  by  reference  to  the  section  in  the  first  chapter  of  your  report 
in  this  volume. 

Next  to  agriculture,  coal  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  coun- 
try's prosperity  and  wealth.  Its  importance  is  just  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  the  west,  and  will  increase  with  the  Constantiy  diminishing  for- 
est As  a  fiiel,  it  is  the  most  convenient  and  economical,  and  no 
country  can  sucoessfiiUy  compete  in  manufacturing  without  a  cheap 
supply.  It  is  the  rich  and  well  wrought  coal-fields  of  England  that 
enables  Inir  to  maintain  a  supremacy  in  manu&cturing,  over  the  worid; 
deprived  of  tiie  coal,  her  impOTtance  as  a  ndtioh  would  soon  be  lost. 

In  the  British  Islands  not  \e^  than  fifteen  millSon  tons  of  coal  are 
annualiy  raised,  affording  employment,  in  the  mining  operations,  to 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  peofde.  More  than  one 
third  of  this  amount  is  d^ved  from  13ie  Kewcasile  baan,  emfancifig 
a  superficial  area  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  square  i^es;  irhercBS, 
in  wedtem  Kentucky  the  eotl-^field  contiains  more  Uan  three  thoQttnd 


square  miles,  with  an  average  thickness  of  all  the  coal  seams  about 
equal  to  those  of  the  Newcastle  district 

The  superiority  of  coal  as  a  fuel  vrill  be  better  understood  when  we 
consider,  that  one  square  mile  of  forest,  contaimng  twenty  thousttud 
trees,  averaging  two  cubic  yards  of  s<riid  wood,  would  be  equal  to  one 
acre  of  coal  six  feet  thick.  One  hundred  pounds  of  coal,  occupying 
about  one  and  a  half  square  feet,  will  evaporate  1,200  pounds  of  water, 
equal  to  150  gallons;  while  100  pounds  of  well  dried  wood,  occupy- 
ing more  than  double  this  space,  will  evaporate  only  700  pounds  of 
water,  equal  to  about  88  gallons;  and  six  gallons  of  water  evaporated 
in  an  hour  is  equal  to  a  hbrse  power. 

B.  T.  COX, 

Asmtant  OeohgiH. 
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A  description  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic  sheUsj  of  the  principal 
coal  seams  in  the  western  basin  of  Kentuckjfy  by  E.  T.  Cox,  Assistant 
Geologist 

PECTEN  PROVIDENCESia     Co«. 
(Plate  VIII.    flg.  1,  left  ralre  utunl  siM.) 

Semi-ciicalar;  asbioadashigb;  nearly  equilateral;  left  valve  slight- 
ly convex;  about  tbirty-three  broad  prominent  ribs^  of  unequal  width, 
and  irregularly  fluted;  radiate  fix)m  the  beak  to  the  circumference; 
crosaed  below  the  disk  by  two  well  defined  bands,  marking  stages  of 
growth.  Anterior  ear  of  the  valve  under  description  is  wanting,  but 
that  of  the  right  valve  beneath,  is  in  part  exposed,  finely  ribbed,  and 
crossed  by  concentric  bands;  inferior  ear  finely  ribbed,  crossed  by 
fimbriating  folds,  curved  outward  fi:om  the  beak.  Rostral  angle  95^ ; 
height  3.^V  inches;  width  8.^'^  inches.  Its  size  and  broad  fluted 
ribs  renders  it  easily  distinguished  firom  other  species. 

Position  and  locality.  Found  by  the  topographical  assistant^  Sidney 
S.  Lyon,  in  the  limestone  which  overlays  the  main  coal.  No.  11,  at 
the  town  of  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky.  Fragmento  are 
somewhat  numerous,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  them  in  as  perfi^ct  a 
state  of  preservation  as  the  one  figured. 

LOXONEMA  RBGULABIS.     Cog. 
(P.  VIII,  flg.  9»  natanl  tiM.) 

Elongated;  acutely  conical;  volutions  ten;  regularly  enlarging;  con- 
vex; covered  with  fine  transverse  striae;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  sigmoidal  on  the  last  whorl;  suture  small,  slightiy  impressed; 
body  whorl  about  one  half  the  whole  length;  colamella  lip  elongated, 
slightiy  reflected;  outer  lip  thin;  mouth  about  twice  as  long  as  broad; 
spiral  angle  35°;  length  2.-^^  inches;  width  .^V  i°<^^- 

It  most  neariy  resembles  £.  HaUiy  Norwood  and  Patien,  Jour.  Acad. 
Nat.  Sd.  June^  1855,  but  difiers  in  being  larger,  less  acute,  and  more 
convex  on  the  volutions.  It  was  found  by  Sidney  S.  Lyon,  Topo- 
graphical Assistant,  and  is  converted  into  pyrites  of  a  bright  yellow 
color  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
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Po9iU(m  and  hcaUty.  Bare,  in  a  dark  bituminous  soft  stratum  of 
pyritiferotts  carbonate  of  lime;  about  one  foot  above  the  black  shale 
forming  the  roof  of  the  Bonharbour  coal,  No.  11,  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky. 

CHIMNITZIA  PARVA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  3,  enlarged;  3a  natoral  size.) 

Small;  acute;  volutions  about  six ;  very  ventricose;  marked  with 
strong  transverse  ribs,  slightly  curved  in  the  direction  of  the  spire, 
and  separated  by  a  deep  furrow  as  wide  as  the  ribs;  body  whorl  occu- 
pies about  one  third  the  entire  length  of  the  shell;  columella  lip 
slightly  prolonged;   mouth  subcircular;  length   .^\  inch;  width 

Pontian  and  locality.  Occurs  in  the  dark  bituminous,  pyritiferous, 
calcareous  stratum  over  the  shale  roof  of  Bonharbour  coal.  No.  11, 
Daviess  oounty,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMARIA   BONHARBORENSIS.     Cox. 
(PI.  Vin,  fig.  4»  enlarged;  4a  natural  aixe.) 

Small;  conical;  a  little  longer  than  wide;  volutions  six;  acutely 
convex ;  marked  with  a  well  defined  concave  band;  distinct  on  all  the 
whorls,  and  crossed  with  fine  strice;  convex  in  the  direction  of  the 
spire;  ten  to  twelve  spiral  lines  on  the  under  part  of  the  last  whorl, 
diminishing  to  two  or  three  on  the  preceding  whorls;  crossed  by  fine 
transverse  striae,  rather  strongly  curved  with  the  convexity  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mouth,  giving  a  beautiful  reticulation  on  the  under  part 
of  the  last  whorl,  and  ornamenting  the  preceding  whorls,  oil  the  upper 
part,  with  two  to  three  spiral  rows  of  small  tubercles;  spiral  angle 
about  75^;  length  .-^V  inch;  width  .-^^  inch. 

It  differs  firom  the  P.  Grayvittensis^  Norwood  and  Pratteny  Jour. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Juncy  1855,  pi,  ix.,  fig.  7,  by  its  ornaments,  and  in 
being  more  acute. 

Position  and  hcaUty.  Abundant,  in  the  roof  shales  of  the  Bon- 
harbour coal  No*  11,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

ARCA  CARBONARIA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VII,  fig.  5,  natural  sixe.) 

Transversly  elongated;  beaks  not  elevated;  anterior  extremity 
short;  obtusely  rounded;  tumid  at  the  umbo,  from  which  a  slight  ob- 
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liqae  meeial  sinus  extends  to  the  bftse,  where  it  becomes  profound;  base 
emarginated;  hinge  area  straight^  almost  forming  a  right  angle  with 
the  posterior  margin  which  is  nearly  straight;  slightly  dnuate  aboye; 
obtusely  rounded  below;  upper  posterior  part  obliquely  truncated; 
surface  covered  with  concentric  lines  marking  stages  of  growth,  and 
fine  radiating  ribs,  numbering  on  the  disk  about  seven  in  one  and  a 
half  lines;  width  l.^Vir  inches,  height  .^V  ^<^b* 

Fontion  and  hcdlity.  Rather  abundant  in  the  limestone  over  the 
main  coal  No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county;  also  in  a  lim^tone 
over  an  equivalent  ccal  on  the  property  of  Edward  and  William  Hawes, 
near  HawesviUe,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

GERVILLIA  LONGISPINA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  llg.  6»  Uft  rtJLwt  luiiand  iIm.) 

Lunate;  hinge  area  straight;  posterior  ear  defined  by  a  deq>  anas; 
hollowed  out  on  its  lateral  margin,  and  terminated  by  a  long  spine; 
beak  depressed,  pointed;  anterior  margin  and  base  together  form  a 
semicircle;  eliptically  pointed  at  the  posterior  extremity;  posterior 
border  slightly  concave,  fi!om  which  rises  an  s^rupt  ridge,  gradually 
declining  to  the  base  and  anterior  border;  anterior  ear  wanting;  sur- 
fitce  covered  with  fine  stri»  and  strong  marks  of  growth;  length  fix>m 
beak  to  posterior  extremity  l-AV  inches,  height  .-^  inch.  This  re- 
markable species  has  no  analogy  with  any  other  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  A  portion  of  the  spine  has  been  restored  firom  fragments 
ibund  in  the  rock. 

pQiition  and  locality.    Not  uncommon  in  the  limestone  which  over- 
lays the  main  coal  No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLICATULA  STRIATO-COSTATA.     Cox. 
(PI.  Vni,  fig.  7;  right  YwXit  DAtttral  bIm.) 

Triagonal;  inequilateral;  right  valve  moderately  convex;  firomnine 
to  ten  large  elevated  ribs  arise  irregularly  below  the  beak,  increasing  in 
aize  to  the  eireumferance,  separated  fix>m  one  another  by  deep  furrows, 
crossed  about  one-third  the  length  above  the  base  by  an  irregular  con* 
centric  groove,  below  which,  on  the  anterior  side,  the  ribs  are  slightly 
bent  forward,  giving  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken ;  above  this 
are  two  other  rather  indistinct  bands;  surface  and  ribs  covered  with 
fine  irregular  thread-like  stride,  increasing  by  intercalation,  rising  from 
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each  8ido,  and  terminate  on  the  summit  of  the  ribs,  numbering,  at 
three  lines  from  the  beak,  sixteen  in  the  space  of  two  lines;  base  se* 
micircular,  crenulated;  height  1.-^*-^  inches;  width  l.jVV  inches,  ' 

Position  and  locality.  From  the  limestone  over  the  main  Provi- 
dence coaly  No.  11,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

MYALINA  PERNAFORMIS.     Cox. 

(Pi.  VIII, fig.  6;  right  valve  DAtural  size.) 

Sub-quadmte;  inequilateral;  beak  pointed,  projecting  beyond,  and 
modemtely  curved  over  the  cardinal  border;  cardinal  border  nearly 
straight;  anterior  margin  and  base  rounded;  posterior  margin  straight; 
near  which  a  prominent  ridge  gradually  slopes  to  the  front  and  base; 
surface  covered  with  strong  concentric,  somewhat  fimbriating  lines  of 
growth;  length  \.-^\  inches;  width  .jW  i^^^- 

Position  and  locality.  Common  in  the  limestone  over  the  main  coal 
No.  11,  at  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky. 

PLEUROTOMARIA  DEPRESSA.     Cox. 
(PI.  VIII,  fig.  19, 10a;  natural  eize.) 

Small;  lenticular;  depressed;  about  five  volutions  scarcely  eleva« 
ted;  nearly  flat  above;  defined  by  a  row  of  acutely  pointed  tuber* 
cles,  not  so  wide  as  the  intervening  notch;  last  whorl  obtusely  round- 
ed below,  bordered  by  a  sharp  edge,  which  has  a  narrow  depriessed 
band  above,  only  visible  when  the  implanted  tubercles  are  removed; 
ornamented  on  the  upper  and  lower  side  with  obsolete  lines  of  growth 
bent  backwards;  umbilicus  shallow;  mouth  notched;  columella  and 
outer  lip  rodnded;  height  .'^\  inch;  width  .^V  ^^^^^i  ^P^^^  ^^S^^ 
130^ 

This  species  may  at  first  easily  be  mistaken  for  P.  sphcertdata, 
Conrady  (P.  coromda  Hail;  Stambury^s  expedition  to  the  Greed  SaU 
Lake,  lSb2ypaffe  413,  j?^  4,^.  6,)  but  is  much  more  depressed,  and 
the  angle  of  the  last  whorl  more  acute.  The  tubercles  not  so  numer- 
ous^ and  less  elevated. 

Position  and  locality.  Common  in  the  shale  forming  the  roof  of 
No.  11  coal,  at  Bonharbour,  Daviess  county,  and  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg 
county,  Kentucky. 

72 
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CARDINIA?  FRAGILIS.     Cox. 

(PI.  VIII,  fig.  9;  left  TaWe  nAtand  tixe.) 

Shell  very  thin;  transTersely  ovate;  beak  scarcely  elevated;  an- 
terior slope  slightly  hollowed;  anterior  extremity  short,  rounded  be- 
low; base  and  posterior  side  obtusely  rounded;  hinge  line  straight^ 
slightly  truncated  behind  the  beak ;  surface  covered  with  broad  con- 
centric furrows;  height .-iV^  inch  ;  width  l-i^  inches. 

It  is  difficult,  from  the  poorly  preserved  specimens  now  collected, 
to  determine  the  genus  with  certainty ;  but  believing  it  to  be  a  char- 
acteristic shell,  have  placed  it  conditionally  amongst  the  cardinia. 
When  well  preserved  the  valves  may  be  found  ornamented  with  fine 
concentric  strise. 

Pontion  and  locaUty.  Abundant  in  the  black  shale,  which  some- 
times forms  the  roof  of  No.  11  coal,  at  Airdrie,  Muhlenburg  county, 
Kentucky. 

MACROCHEILUS  GRACILIS.     C<m, 
(PI.  VI1I»  fig.  11,  enUrged;  fig.  11  a.  omtiina  die.) 

Small;  conical;  about  six  volutions;  convex;  suture  small;  last 
whori  half  the  length  of  entire  shell ;  columella  lip  elongated;  slight- 
ly refected;  mouth  subovate;  length  .^^  inch;  width  .^^V  inch; 
spiral  angle  56^ 

It  differs  from  M.  aculus^  Saw.^  by  the  more  rapid  increase  of  the 
whorls,  prolougation  of  the  columella  lip,  and  less  rotundity  of  the 
mouth.  Though  the  specimen  under  description  is  most  likely  a 
young  shell,  it  cannot  be  confounded  in  any  stage  of  developement 
with  its  cogenitors. 

Poritian  and  hcatity.  Common  in  the  shale  over  No.  11  coal,  Bon- 
harbor,  Daviess  county,  Kentucky. 

ORTHIS   RESUPINOIDKS.     Cox. 
(PI.  IX,  fig.  1»  end  Ttew,  D&tural  sise;  fig.  1 «,  entering  ralre;  fig.  1 6,  profile.) 

Hinge  line  straight;  less  than  the  width  of  the  shell ;  cardinal  area 
well  marked,  gradually  sloping  back  on  the  receiving  valve;  laige 
angular  foramen  ;  both  valves  covered  with  fine  thread-like  striae,  radi- 
ating from  the  beaks  to  the  circumference,  numbering  on  the  disk  thir- 
teen in  .^V  ^^  ^Q  ^<^h,  crossed  by  fimbriating  lines  marking  stages  of 
growth;  obsolete  on  tiie  umbo;  well  marked  and  more  numerous  finom  the 
base  for  one  third  the  length ;  receiving  valve  moderately  convex ; 
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greatest  depth  at  the  umbo;  beak  small,  acute,  elevated  above  and 
gradoally  stopiDg,  with  a  slight  depression  to  the  sides ;  entering  valve 
remarkably  ventricose,  and  a  little  longer  than  the  receiving  valve  ; 
greatest  depth  at  the  disk ;  a  very  obscure  shallow  sinus  is  perceptible, 
running  from  the  rostrum  to  the  disk,  where  it  is  lost  or  obliterated  by 
the  crushed  condition  of  the  base  of  the  shell ;  surface  ornamented 
with  five  or  six  broken  spines,  two  lines  in  diameter  and  about  the 
same  height,  and  seveal  scars  of  missing  spines ;  beak  very  tumid, 
acutely  terminated,  slightly  incurved,  moderately  arched  on  the  car- 
dinal maigin;  sides  obtusely  rounded,  broad  and  distinctly  marked 
by  rugose  fimbriating  lines  of  increment;  width  l.iVir  iQ<^hes;  length 
1-i^V   inches;  hinge  line  I.^Vir  inohes;  depth   of  receiving  valve 
•tW  ^^^^  i  depth  of  entering  valve  .^V  i  width  of  cardinal  area  .-^ 
inch ;  depth  .^\  inch. 

Though  several  authors  have  suggested  the  appearance  of  scars  left 
by  spines,  on  some  species  of  orthis;  this  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
specimen  of  the  genus  upon  which  they  have  actually  been  found 
attached. 

The  great  convexity  of  the  entering  valve,  the  obtuseness  of  both 
valves  at  their  lateral  border,  and  the  greater  prolongation  of  the  en- 
tering  valve,  distinguishes  this  species  firom  the  0.  resupinata,  (Mart 
sp.,)  to  which  it  is  most  nearly  related. 

Position  and  locality.  From  the  siliceous  micaceous  shale  forming 
the  roof  of  the  upper  coal,  No.  11,  at  Mr.  Hawes'  mine,  Hawesvilie^ 
Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 

ATICULA  REGTA-LATBRARBA.     Cox. 
(PI.  IX,  fig.  %  right  ralTt  nftlortl  ilse.) 

A  little  higher  than  broad;  inequilateral;  slightly  oblique;  covered 
with  numerous  radiating  ribs,  increasing  in  number  by  the  intercalar 
tion  of  new  ones,  occasionally  by  dichotomy;  neariy  as  high  as  broad; 
jt  little  wider  than  the  space  which  separates  them  from  one  another^ 
anterior  ear  extends  to  the  lateral  border,  with  which  it  nearly  forms  a 
ri^t  angle;  posterior  ear  a  littie  shorter  than  the  anterior,  is  not  ter- 
Bunated  by  an  angle,  but  by  a  ronnded  and  well  defined  by  a  notch  at  its 
base;  umbo  slightly  tumid,  crossed  by  irregular  ooneentric  wrinkles; 
surfiboe  and  ears  covered  with  fine  atritt,  and  fimbriating  lime  of  ia- 
it}  anterior  ade  notaliiieal}  base  and  pwitenor  aide  obteaitj 
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roaoded;  hinge  area  straight;  a  little  narower  than  the  shell;  height 
^V  of  A^  i^^!  mdth  .^V  of  an  inch;  anterior  ear  .-(VV  of  anineh  ; 
posterior  car  .yVir  of  an  inch. 

It  is  easily  distinguished  from  A  papyracea^  Sow.,  with  which  it  has 
heen  confounded,  by  the  absence  of  a  notch  on  the  side,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  anterior  ear,  and  from  the  A>  subpapyraceoj  De  Ver.j 
with  which  it  is  more  nearly  related,  by  its  less  obliquity,  straight  a^ 
terio4ateiBl  margin,  wrinkles  on  the  umbo^  and  simple  ribs. 

Posilion  and  locality*  It  is  most  usually  found  converted  into  yel- 
low pyrites,  and  in  great  abundance  in  the  black  shale  forming  the  roof 
of  No.  9  coal,  at  the  Kentucky  Goal  Company's  and  Curlew  mines, 
Union  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  equivalent  beds  of  Galhttin  coun- 
ty, Illinois. 

A  species,  which  we  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  from  this, 
occurs  also,  but  not  as  abundant,  in  coal  No.  11,  at  ^^  Thompson's  vein," 
at  Guriew  mines,  Union  county,  and  at  Bonharbour,  Daviess  county, 
Kentucky. 

AVICULA  A  COSTA.     Car. 
(PI.  IX,  fig  3;  right  Ttlve  natural  sise.) 

Small;  inequilateral;  very  oblique;  sub-elliptical;  wings  termina- 
ting in  small  acute  angles;  anterior  half  as  broad  as  the  shell;  pos- 
terior very  small;  surface  and  wings  covered  with  fine  concentric 
striae;  no  ribs;  height  .y^V  ^^^^  ^^^^J  width  .-^V  o^ ^^  ^^^^  cardi- 
nal  border  .^\  of  an  inch. 

Position  and  hcalHy.  This  small  and  fragile  species  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  roof  shales  of  No.  9  coal,  in  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  and  equivalent  beds,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois,  and  appears 
to  be  chantcteristio  of  this  vein,  not  having  j  et  been  found  in  any 
other  position. 

NAUTILUS  DECORATUS.     Cox. 
if\.  IX»  Sg.  4,  profile  natural  rise;  fig.  A  a,  portion  of  the  aarae  alioiring,«yt|an  and  tSfhmdt; 

^H*  4A,  oiiUino  of  the  leptn. 

Discoidal;  whorls  two  and  a  half,  not  embracing,  increasing  in  width 
in  the  proportion  of  .-iVt  ^  -rsSr  ^^  ^^  ^°^^>  obtusely  rounded  on  the 
periphery;  sides  slightly  convex;  deeply  plicated,  forming  elevated 
ridges,  one  to  each  septa,  and  curved  in  the  same  direction;  a  depres- 
«0D  i&  their  oentxe  produces  two  rows  of  small  taben^les,  more  promi«* 
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nent  on  the  last  than  preceding  whorls^  most  decided  on  the  outer 
edge ;  septa  along  the  centrAl  third  of  the  periphery  slightly  curved 
backwards;  regularly  curved  backwards  on  the  sides;  where  the  shell 
has  been  well  preserved  it  is  closely  covered  with  fine  stride,  strongly 
arched  backwards,  on  the  periphery,  into  tongue  shaped  markings ; 
siphuncle  medium  size ;  central  or  nearly  central ;  umbilicus  open, 
showing  all  the  whorls;  mouth  transverse,  subreniform;  vertical 
height  .-iV?  ^f  ^^  i"<^b;  transverse  diameter  .^^  of  an  inch;  greatest 
diameter  of  the  shell  l.-fVir  ha<^hes;  depth  of  septu  next  to  the  last 
chamber  .fVir  ^^  ^°  '^^^^' 

This  beautifully  ornamented  NauHluSy  differs  from  the  N.  tuhercu^ 
latuSy  Sow.,  with  which  it  is  most  nearly  related,  in  not  being  concave 
on  the  sides,  as  well  as  in  its  nuirkings  and  the  outline  of  its  septu. 

Position  and  loccMty.  It  is  found  crushed  in  the  roof  shales  of  No. 
9  coal,  at  the  mines  of  the  Kentucky  Goal  Company,  Union  county, 
Kentucky,  and  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  the  fossilif- 
erous  nodules  of  calcareous  sulphuret  of  iron  in  the  same  shale ; 
which,  when  thrown  out,  decompose,  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere 
and  yield  readily  their  store  of  fossils  to  the  collector. 

80LENIMTA  80LENIF0RMIS.     Com. 
(PI.  IX,  fig.  5:  natoral  sise.) 

Transversely  elongated ;  inequilateral ;  beaks  not  elevated,  sloping 
to  the  front,  about  one-third  the  length  from  the  anterior  end ;  ex- 
tremities and  base  obtusely  rounded — more  decided  anteriorly  in 
young  than  in  adult  specimens;  cardinal  border  straight;  surfoce 
covered  with  concentric  lines  and  furrows ;  length  2.^V  in^^hee ;  width 
l-iVir  inches. 

Position  and  locality.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  black  shale  which 
forms  the  roof  of  No.  9  coal,  on  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  Goal 
Company,  Union  county,  Kentucky,  and  in  the  same  cbamcter  of 
shale,  over  the  thirteen  inch  coal,  in  the  bed  of  the  Ohio  river^  at  the 
head  of  French  Island. 

PRODUCTUS  MURICATUS.    Garwood  mnd  Praiten. 
PI.  IX,  fig.  6;  nataral  iixe.) 

For  description,  see  Journal  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  Any.,  1854, 
pi  1,  J!ff.  8. 
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PositUm  and  locaUty.  ChamcterLstic  of  cosd  No.  9,  and  found  in 
great  abandance  in  Uie  black  shale  forming  its  roof,  at  the  Curiew  and 
Kentucky  Coal  Company's  mines.  Union  county ;  at  Lewi^rt,  Han- 
cock county,  Kentucky;  and  at  the  Saline  and  Shawneetown  Compa- 
ny's mines,  Gallatin  county,  Illinois. 

GONIATITES  N0LINENSI8.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  I,  qaartor  Tlew  nfttonl  rises  fig.  la,  ootline  of  donal  septa  ;*  fig.  U,  ootfine  of 

ventral  septa.) 

Discoidal;  one  and  a  half  to  two  whorls,  increasing  in  the  propor- 
tion of  .-iVtt  of  ^^  i°^h  ^0 1'AV  inches;  periphery  very  convex;  sides 
obtusely  rounded;  umbilicus  large,  round,  vertically  walled;  dorsal 
lobe  and  sinus  dart  shaped,  first  lateral  lobe  ellipticaily  pointed,  a  little 
longer  and  broader  than  the  dorsal;  lateral  sinus  angular,  acutdy 
pointed,  about  twice  as  broad,  and  one-third  longer  than  the  dorsal; 
second  latend  lobe  subovately  rounded;  ventral  sinus  longer  and  more 
acute  than  the  corresponding  dorsal  lobe;  second  ventral  lobe  obtuse- 
ly rounded,  and  broader  than  the  lateral  sinus,  with  which  it  corres- 
ponds; mouth  moderately  tmnsverse;  greatest  diameter  2.^^^  inches; 
width  of  umbilicus  .^^  ^^  ^^  inch'i  transverse  diameter  of  mouth 
1-AV  inches;  vertical  hight  l-iV?  inches. 

It  is  closely  related  to  O*  erenUtriOi  PhilLy  but  dilfers  in  having  the 
last  chamber  less  transverse;  nmbilicus  larger,  and  the  dorsal  lobe 
acutely  pointed;  not  bifid  as  in  the  G.  ermstria.  The  specimens 
found  are  not  well  enough  preserved  to  show  any  ornaments  that  may 
have  existed  on  the  shell,  they  are  all  converted  into  oxide  of  iron ;  and 
like  their  associated  H.ferr^uSy  nob.  and  N.  €analieulatu$y  nob.  have 
been  used  at  Nolin  Furnace  for  the  mann&cture  of  iron. 

Portion  and  locality.  Nolin  Iron  Works  Edmonson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, in  a  thin  stratum  of  fetraginous  fire-day  with  fi:a^ent8  of 
coal  closely  xesemhling  chazoool,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the 
congleiMiiate. 

NAUTILUS  FERRATUS.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig  %  half  D&taral  else;  fig.  Se  section  natqnd  sise. 

Globose,  convoluted,  whorls  two,  embracing,  increasing  in  width  in 
the  proportion  of  l-iVr  inches  to  2.^^  inches,  regularly  rounded  on 

•ExpUoatioB  of  the  DomencUtore.  Fig.  U,  the  arroir  is  la  the  dorsal  lobSt  and  points 
lo  the  Botith  in  the  direction  of  increase;  d,  dorsal  lobe;  d^  s,  dorsal  sinus;  T,  first  lateral 
lobe;  <»  #'»  first  lateral  sinus;  <*,  sooond  lateral  lobe.  Fig.  H, »,  •«  Testral  siM»|  %  l\  ^ml^ 
TMitral  tobes  •*  tr,  seioed  Teatral  sinus;  «•  t",  SMoad  Tontnl  lobe. 
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the  periphery  and  sides ;  septu  obtusely  curved  backwards  on  the  ndes^ 
rapidly  rising  forward  into  conical  arches  on  the  middle  of  the  peri- 
phery,  about  three  lines  apart  in  the  middle  where  two  inches  wide; 
periphery  marked  in  casts  with  an  obsolete  band  about  one  line  in 
widUi;  last  chamber  larg^-,  about  as  deep  as  wide;  mouth  subreniform ; 
umbilicus  moderately  large,  profound,  nearly  yertically  walled,  slight- 
ly enlarged  on  the  last  whori.  Diameter  S.^Vir  inches;  transverse 
diameter  of  mouth  about  2.^^^  inches;  vertical  height  l.-nrV  inches; 
width  of  umbihcus  ^\  of  an  inch. 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  Ji.  ghbatuSj  Saw^n  and  JV.  hilohatttSj 
S(m.y  with  which  it  is  related;  by  the  size  aod  shape  of  its  septu^  and 
the  less  rapid  incsease  of  its  whorls.  The  specimen  under  description 
is  destitute  of  spiral  or  transverse  strisB,  though  it  is  possible  they  may 
exist  when  found  in  a  more  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

Position  and  locality.  Found  in  great  abundance,  converted  into 
oxide  of  iron  and  mostiy  imperfect;  associated  with  0.  JVoUnensis^  nob. 
about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  conglomerate,  in  a  stratum  of  ferru- 
ginous fire-clay  and  carbonaceous  matter;  Nolin  Iron  Works,  Edmon- 
son county,  Kentucky.  Being  an  excellent  ore  it  has  contributed 
largely  for  the  manufacturing  of  iron. 

NAUTILUS  CANALICULATUS.     Cox. 
(Fl.  X,  fig.  3,  DAtaral  tise;  fig.  3  «,  teotion  of  a  uii&ller  Bpecimen.) 

Discoidal,  whoris  two,  to  two  and  a  half,  increasing  in  width  in  the  pro- 
portion of  .-^%  to  l.i%7  inches;  obtusely  rounded  on  the  sidei^  broad, 
but  shallow  groove  on  the  periphery,  diminishing  in  depth  from  the 
mouth  backwards,  obsolete  on  the  first  whorl  when  exposed,  a  narrow 
indistinct  band  extends  along  the  centre  of  the  dorsal  groove  in  well 
preserved  specimens ;  septu  about  two  lines  apart  in  the  middle,  where 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  width,  curved  backwards  on  the  sides  and 
periphery,  on  the  rounded  edges  of  the  groove  they  bend  semi-ellipti- 
cally  forward ;  umbilicus  large,  deep,  vertically  walled,  exposing  par- 
tially all  the  whorls ;  mouth  transversely  subovate ;  diameter  2.-,^ 
inches;  vertical  height  of  the  mouth,  about  l.-or  inches;  transverse 
diameter  l.^V  inches ;  width  of  umbUicus  .^'^  of  an  inch. 

It  differs  from  the  If.  sulcatus^  Pkilj  by  its  rounded  sides,  greater 
breadth  on  the  periphery,  smaller  and  more  vertically  walled  umbilicus. 

Po9itian  and  loeaUit/.    Abundant  in  the  same  bed  with  0.  NbUen- 
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M  and  JVl  ferratuB.     Nolin  iron  works,  Edmondson  coanty,  Ken- 
tucky. 

LINGULA  UMBONATA.     Cox. 
(PI.  X,  fig.  4,  dotoriag  ralve  enlarged;  fig.  4  a,  natural  aiie.) 

Subpentagonal,  longitandinally  elongated,  very  tamid  at  the  umbo ; 
beak  elevated,  pointed,  not  projecting  beyond  the  cardinal  border; 
greatest  width  about  one-third  the  length  below  the  beak;  sides  nearly 
parallel,  slightly  convex  and  narrowing  towards  the  front;  front  very 
obtusely  rounded,  posterior  lateral  margins  rather  acutely  rounded, 
uniting  in  an  elliptical  point  at  the  beak;  slightly  flattened  along  the 
mesial  line,  commencing  from  a  point  near  the  beak,  and  gradually 
widening  to  the  front  mai^n,  a  little  pinched  in  near  the  umbo ;  sur- 
face beautifully  marked  with  fine  concentric  stri^  between  the  more 
distinct  lines  of  growth ;  length  . jVV  ^^  ^°  ^^^^  i  width  -j^\  of  an 
inch. 

This  species  is  easily  recognized  in  well  preserved  specimens,  by 
its  prominent  umbo,  and  its  peculiar  longitudinally  flattened  mesial 
area.  It  attains  a  much  greater  size,  but  we  have  none  larger  suflS- 
ciently  perfect  to  figure. 

It  is  highly  characteristic  of  No.  1,  B,  coal,  and  has  been  found  in 
beds  of  this  level,  by  Mr.  Lesquereux,  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Position  and  hcdity.  Very  abundant  in  the  black  slate  roof  of  No. 
I,  B,  coal,  at  Bell's  mines,  Crittenden  county ;  Casey's  mines,  Union 
county,  and  Hawesville  mines,  Hancock  county,  Kentucky. 
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Coal,  in  Estill  county,                  '^^ 

Coal,  on  the  equivalent  of  the  main  Pittsburg  bed,  in  Kentucky,    -        -  15 

Coal-field,  eastern,              . .       .         -         - 26 

Cpal-fields  of  Kentucky,  western,  palaeontological  characters  of,     -        622,  626 
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Coal-field,  western  boundary  of  the  eastern,  in  Greenup  county,    -        -  426 

Coal,  in  Hart  county,                   163 

Coal.  Hartford,  Ohio  county,  fossils  of, 643 

Coal,  Hawesville,  fossils  of,                  631 

Coal,  Henderson  shaft,  fossils  of,         -         -         -         -         -        -  .       -  644 

Coal,  Jackfield's,  HopTtins  county,  fossils  of,         '         -         -         -         -  642 

Coal,  Lewisport,  Hancock  county,  fossils  of,          -         -         -        -         -  544 

Coal,  "  Little  Vein,"  of  Union  county,                  14 

Coal,  Llewellyn  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of,     -         -         -         -         -  646 

Coal,  Lofland's,         -.1 16 

Coal,  lower,  Lesley's  description  of  in  Pennsylvania,     -         -        -         .  650 

Coal  Measures,  barren,               ..----.-  552 

Coal  Measures,  connected  section  of  upper  and  lower,  in  Kentucky,      -  18 

Coal  Measures,  fossil  flora,                  499 

Coal  Measures  of  Kentucky,  general  remarks  on,          -        -        -         -  9 

Coal,  M'Cormick's, 28 

Coal,  M'Nairy,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of,     -         -         -         643,  647,  648 

Coal,  Miller's,  Muhlenburg  county,  fossils  of, 647 

Coal,  Mulford's  mines,  Union  county,  fossils  of,             ....  542 

Coal,  No.  1,  in  Union,  Hopkins,  Christian,  Muhlenburg  and  Butler,       •  17 
Coals,  No.  1  to  No.  12,  fossils  of,                 ....      527  to  664,  660 

Coal,  No,  1  B,  fossil  shells  of,              660 

Coal,  No,  2,  individual  layers  in  the  place  of,  in  Union  county,      -         -  12 

Coal,  No.  3,  or  Ice-house  coal, 12 

Coals,  Nos.  6,  6,  4,  and  3,     - 17 

Coal,  No.  9,  in  Union,  Henderson,  Hopkins,  and  ButleV,       -        -        -  17 

Coal,  No.  9,  fossil  shells  of,                 ------.-  661 

Coal,  No.  11,  fossil  shells  of,               663 

Coal,  No.  12,  in  Hopkins  and  Muhlenburg, 17 

Goal,  014  Distillery,  fossils  of, -  680 

Coal,  Peaks  of  Otter,  fossils  of, 645 

Coal,  Pigeon  run,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of,        -        -         -        •        -  647 

Coal,  Pgmeroy,  position  of, 13 

Coal,  in  Powell  county, --•-134 

Coal,  Providence,  Hopkins  county,  fossils  of»       -         -        -        -        -  646 

C09I,  in  Eockcastle  county, 165 

Coal,  theory  of  its  formation^  602,  612 

Coal,  ThompsoA's  mine.  Union  county,  fossils  of,           ....  545 

Coid,  Union  mines,  Crittenden  county,  fossils  of,            -         -        -        -  631 

Coal,  value  of,          ...------.  5^4 

Codastur  altematus, .         .--.- 493* 

Copper  ore,  from  Bath  county  ? 133 

Copper  ore,  Estill  county,           -        - 13T. 

Cottage  F.umac^,  Estill  county,  .        .-       .-.-.-        -        -        -  136 
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(SreeVft,  Mrs.,  sulphur  spring,  Marion  county, 

Crider*s  hill.  Russell  county,  scclion  on, 

Crittenden  county  sub-soil, 

Crocus  creek  salt  borings,  and  petrolenna, 

Cumberland  couniy,  geology,  4c.,  dpc, 

Daviess  county  coal,  ... 

DaviesH  county  soils  and  sub-soil, 

Devonian  black  slate.         ... 

Dick's  river,  sections  at,    - 

Dismal  swamp,  approximate  cross  section  ol 

Dolaiocrinus  lacus,  ... 

Drennon*s  springs,  ... 

Drummond's  lake  of  Dismal  sWamp, 

Eastern  coal  field,  ... 

Eminence,  Henry  county  Chalybeate  spring. 

Efflorescence  from  a  corn  field,  Hopkins  county, 

Eiiculapian  springs,  .... 

Estill  county,  geology,  soils,  dbc,  dec, 

Esiill  county,  iron  ore,  and  mineral  waters, 

Esiill  springs.  Sweet  Lick  knob, 

Explanation  of  plates  of  Coal  Measure  fossil  plants. 

Explanation  of  plates  of  Coal  Measures  mollusca. 

Explanation  of  plates  of  crinoidia, 

Fayette  county,  geology,  forest  growth,  soils  of,  &c.,  Ac. 

Fayette  county,  magnesian  limestone  and  foisil  chsetetes,  &c, 

Fire-clay  of  Coal  Measures,       -         -         -         - 

Fish,  remains  of  in  shnles  of  coalfi  Nos.  7,  9  and  12, 

Flat  lick,  Lincoln  couniy,  .... 

Fleming  county,  geology,  soils,  dtc,  dtc,     - 

Forest  growths  characterising  geolological  formations. 

Forest  growth,  Garrard  county,  ... 

Forest  growth,  Mercer  couniy,  ... 

Forest  growth,  WHshington  county,    •         -         - 

Forest  growth,  Woodford  county,        .         .        - 

Fossil  fish,  in  coals  Nos.  7,  9,  Mud  1,  black  band  rein, 

Fossil  trees  in  sandstone  of  Coal  Measures, 

Franklin  county  soils,  Ac,  and  lead  and  lead  ores,  Ac 

Franklin  county,  stratigraphioul  gv-ology,  dtc, 

Freestone  knob,  near  Rockville  and  Loughery's  quarry] 

Freestone,  in  Powell  county. 

Freestone,  in  Rowan  county, 

Gallatin  county,  soil  and  subsoil, 

Garrard  county,  geology,  soils,  4ic»  Ac, 

0«rYiUi»  loDgisjMoaf  •       •       • 
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Goniatites  Nolinenris,        ...        V. 

Goose  creek  knobs,  Casey  county,  section. 

Grant  county,  soils,  sub  suits,  and  sandstones, 

Graphiocrinus,  14'brachia)is, 

Grape  juice,  Catawba,  specific  gravity  of,    - 

Greenup  county,  geology  and  topography  of, 

Greenup  county,  iron  ores,  •        -         - 

Grigsby's  (R.  B.)  white  sulphur  spring.  Nelson  county, 

Grimes'  quarry,  magnesian  limestone,  Fayette  county, 

Hancock  county,  soils,  sub  soil,  clays,  and  iron  ore, 

Hancock  county,  topography  and  geology, 

Hardin  county,  soils  and  sub  soil, 

Hardinsville  mineral  spring,  Shelby  county 

Harmony,  Owen  county,  mineral  spring, 

Harrison  county,  soils  and  sub-soil, 

Harrodsburg  mineral  springs. 

Hart  county,  geology,  <fec.,  &c., 

Henderson  county,  tobacco  soil, 

Henry  countj,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  &c., 

Hopkins  county,  iron  ores,  efflorescence,  &c., 

Howard's  creek,  Kentucky  river,  section  at. 

Human  skeletons,  &c.,  at  Augusta, 

Hydraulic  limestone.  Christian  county, 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Estill  county, 

Hydraulic  limestones,  Garrard  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone,  Marion  county. 

Hydraulic  limestone.  Nelson  county. 

Ice  house  coal,  or  coal  No.  3,  suited  for  manufacture  of 

Inflammable  gas,  Franklin  county. 

Iron,  from  Airdrie  furnace,  Muhlenburg  county. 

Iron,  from  Nelson  furnace.  Nelson  county. 

Iron  ore,  Bath  county, 

Iron  ore,  Boyle  county, 

Iron  ores  used  at  BufTalo  furnace, 

Iron  ore,  limonite,  of  Bullitt  county, 

Iron  ore  in  Eastern  coal-field,    - 

Iron  ore.  Estill  county. 

Iron  ore.  Flat  lick,  Lincoln  county. 

Iron  ore.  limonite,  Franklin  county, 

Iron  ores,  Greenup  county. 

Iron  ore,  Green  and  Taylor  counttea, 

Iron  ore,  Hancock  county. 

Iron  ores,  dtc,  of  Hopkins  oounty, 

Ihni  ore,  liorgan  cooAt;, 
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Iron  ores,  of  Nelson  county, 95,  98,  341,  342 

Iron  ore,  in  Powell  county, 136 

Iron  ore,  in  Rockcastle  county, 155 

Iron  ore,  in  Rowan  county,  -         -        -         -    ■     -        -         129^  380 

Iron  ore,  Russell  county, 149 

Iron  stone  beds,  period  of  formation  ^f, 426 

Irvine  sulphur  spring, 55 

Janes'  mineral  spring,  Washington  county, 51,  86 

Jefferson  county,  soil  and  sub-soil, 300 

Jessamine  county,  geology,  soils,  dec,  isc,  ....  73^  302 

Kenton  county,  soils  and  sub  soil,        - 307 

Kentucky  river,  bluffs  of, 29,  104 

Kentucky  river,  marble  rock, 69,  73,  75,  76,  79 

Knobs,  Casey  county, --147 

Knob  lick,  Estill  county, 139 

Knobs  of  Lewis  county,  section  of, •         120 

Knobs,  in  Madison  county, 141 

Knobs,  in  Marion  county,  -..-•...         |0l 

Knobs,  N.  E.  comer  of  Taylor  county, 16g 

Knobstone,  --.. 449 

Larue  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,         - 163,  310 

Larue  and  Taylor  counties,  geology,  dec,  ^c, 163 

Lead  ore  of  Franklin  county,  .......  q| 

Lead  ore,  in  Garrard  county,  -•..-...  gj 

Lead  ore,  Henry  county,  -- 103 

Lead  and  zinc  ore,  in  Monroe  county,  -        -        -        -        -        .         154 

Lead  ore  vein,  in  Woodford  county, -  $5 

Lewis  county,  geology,  soils,  d^c,  dec, 119 

Lime,  use  of  as  manure, --201 

Limestones  from  Bourbon  county,       -•--...  64 

Limestones  of  the  Coal  Measures,       - 519 

Limestones  of  Fayette  county,  ......  g^^  g^g 

Limestone,  magnesian,  Harris'  quarry,  Fayette  county,        ...        259 
Limestones  of  Mercer  county,  ......  ^q^  q^ 

Limestone,  in  Rowan  county,      -- 129 

Limestones  of  Shelby  county,  102,  103 

Limestones  of  Spencer  county, loi,  102 

Limestone  of  the  western  coal-fields,  -        -        -        •        .        -        519 

Limestones,  Woodford  county,     -        -        -        .        -        -        -  66,  409 

Lincoln  county^  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  Ac,      -        -        -        .        -        -        142 

Lingula  umbonata,  - 576 

Little  Vein  coal,  of  Union  county,       ---.-..  14 

Linsey's  mineral  spring,  Christian  county, 57 

Lofland's  coal, 16 
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Loxonema  reguelaris, 566 

Macrocheilus  gracilis, 670 

Madison  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  <fec., 141 

Magaesium,  chloride  of;  in  water  in  Nicholas  county,    -         -         -         -         106 
Magnesium,  chloride  of,  probable  cause  of  milk  sickness,      -         -  36,  54 

Magnesian  limestone,  at  Bardstown,  &c,,    r        '        '         ^^>  ^^>  ^^>  ^^»  ^'^ 
Magnesian  limestone,  in  Bath  county,  -         -         -         -    •    -         -         130 

Magnesian  limestone,  Clarke  county ,  -         -       ' 10 

Magnesian  limestone,  Estill  county,  138,  140 

Magnesian  limestones,  of  Fayette  county, 69 

Magnesian  limestone   in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgomery, 

Estill  and  Madison  counties,  118 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Lewis  and  Fleming  counties,  119,  124,  126,  127 

Magnesian  limestone,  Marion  county,  ^        -         -         -         -        -         101 

Magnesian  limestone,  in  Montgomery  county,       -        -        -        -        •         134 
Magnesian  limestones  of  Spencer  county,  -        -        -        -        -         102 

Magnesian  limestone,  Woodford  county,  409 

Mammoth  bones,  <kc.,  at  Eminence,  Henry  county,  -  -  -  -  103 
Mammoth  well.  Nelson  county,  --•.--.  52 

Marble,  comparison  of  the  Italian  with  Grimes'  and  Harris'  limestones,  260 

Marls,  soils  and  limestone  of  Bullitt  county,         .        -         .        .         -         227 

Marly  shales  and  marls.  Nelson  county, 99,  358 

Marl,  soils,  <kc.,  Shelby  county, 384 

Marl,  of  Spencer  county, 394 

Marion  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  <fec., 99,  313 

Mason  county,  geology,  soils,  <fec.,  &c.,       -         -         -         -         -         -         107 

Meade  county,  soils,  - 316 

Mercer  county,  geology,  soils,  <kc.,  dec, 79,  319 

McCormick's  coal,       -  - 28 

Milk  sickness,  in  region  of  silicious  mudstones, 36,  54 

Milk  sick  region  mudstone,      - 272,  360,  375 

Mineral  waters,  Olympian,  Bath  county, 208 

Mineral  waters,  Estill  springs, 245 

Mineral  water.  Lower  Blue  Lick,  Nicholas  county,  -  -  -  -  361 
Mineral  water,  Montmollin's  mill,  Fayette  county,  ...  -  262 
Mineral  water,  poisonous  astringent,  Garrard  county,  -         -         -  77 

Mineral  springs  and  well  water,  analyses  of,     -  ....  51 

Mineral  springs,  '*  alum,"       - 66 

Mineral  spring,  Campbellsville  sulphur,  Taylor  county,         ...  57 

Mineral  springs,  Drennon's, 53 

Mineral  spring,  Eminence  chalybeate,  Henry  county,    -         -         .         -  53 

Mineral  springs,  *'  Esculapian," 55 

Mineral  springs,  Estill, 66,  246 

Mineral  spring,  Hardinsville,  Shelby  county, 52 

Mineral  spring,  at  Harmony,  Owen  county,  .         -         ,  -  54 
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Mineral  springrs,  at  Harrodsburg.        .....••  st 

Mineral  spring*  R.  B.  Grigsby'a  white  sulphar. 62 

Mineral  springs,  Irvine  sulphur,          .•-...-  56 

Mineral  spring,  Jones',  Washington  county, 51 

Mineral  spring,  bed  of  Kettle  creek,  Cumberland  county,      ...  57 

Mineral  spring,  Linsey's  Christian  county, .67 

Mineral  spring,  Mammoth  veil,  Nelson  county,            ....  52 

Mineral  spring,  Mrs.  Creel's  sulphur,  Marion  county,  •        -        •         -  57 

Mineral  springs,  Olympian, 65 

Mineral  spring,  Russell  sulphur,          - -  66 

Mineral  springs,  Sudduth's,  Bath  county,    ..••...  56 

Mineral  spring,  Washington  Bell's,  Nelson  county,       ....  Bt 

Monroe  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  ^c, -  152 

Montgomery  county,  geology,  soils,  4kc.,  4ke.,      •        •        •        •        •  133 

Morgan  county  coals,  iron  ores,  and  sandstones,          •        •        •        •  325 

Morgan  county,  geology,  &c.,  dpc,     •••••..  t56 
Morgan  county  cannel  coal,        •         •        •        -      29,  156  to  159,  326  to  332 

Muhlenburg  county,  shale,  iron  ore,  limestone,  pig  iron,  dtc,        -        -  335 

Mulatto  soil,  of  Nelson  county,          -• 94 

Muldrough's  hill,  section  on,  Larue  county, 163 

Myalina  pemaformis, ••  669 

Nautilus  canaliculatus, 675 

Nautilus  decoratus,            ....                 ....  672 

Nautilus  ferratus,               674 

Nelson  county,  geology,  soils,  dpcdtc, 87 

Nelson  county,  iron  ore,  limestone,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  &c.,         62,  341,  360 

Nelson  county  mineral  springs, 62,  360 

Nelson  furnace,  Nelson  connty, 96 

Nicholas  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  d^c,  ....         |06,  360 

Nicholas  county,  sandstone,  limestone  and  mineral  water,    •        -        .  360 

Oldham  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,               368 

Olivanites  angularis,          .........  4^ 

Olivanites  Verneuillii,        ...•....«  437 

Olympian  springs,  Bath  county, 66,  131,  208 

Owen  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.,  dtc,         -        •        -        •        -        .  104 

Owen  county,  soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  sandstone,          ...  373 

Owingsville,  Bath  county,  section  near, 130 

Orthis  resuspinoides, 670 

Palieontological  characters  of  western  coal-fields  of  Kentucky,       -        522,  526 

Palseontological  report  on  the  Coal  Measure  moUusca,          ...  557 

Palseontological  report  of  Sidney  8.  Lyon, 4$6 

Palseontological  report  of  fossil  flora  of  Coal  Measurjss,         ...  499 

Pasturage,  influence  of  on  the  soil,      -        - 2Qq 

Pecten  Providensis,           .........  ^^ 
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Pendleton  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,  ..•♦•-        577 

Pentremites  obesus,  ...---.--        469 

Petroleum,  Crocus  creek,  Cui|»berland  river,        -        -        -        •        •        161 

Pine  knob,  Boyle  county,  -* 146 

Pittsburg  coal  bed,  equivalent  of  in  Kentucky,     -        .        •        .        •  16 

Pleurotomaria  Bonharborensis, -        667 

Pleurotomaria  depressa,'    -        -        •        -        *        •-        -        •        669 

Plicatula  striato— costata, --        668 

Pomeroy  coal,  position  of, 13 

Powell  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 1S4 

Productus  muricatus,  ---•--*..  573 
Public  well  at  Bloomfield,  Nelson  county,  analysis  of  water  of,  •  •  61,  92 
Puncbeon  Camp  bill,  section  at,  Cumberland  county,  •        -        •        160 

"  Bed  Bad  lands"  of  Madison  couniy, 141 

Bed  under-clay  of  Fayette  county, 68 

Bichardson's  knob,  Garrard  county,    --•.-•-.  77 

Bochester  springs,  Boyle  county,        .--.'-..146 

Bockcastle  county,  geology  of,  Ac, 164 

Bock-bouse  knob,  Estill  county,  section  at,  *..«>.        138 

Bock-bouse,  BuSsell  county,       •..•.•••149 

Botation  of  crops,      ---- 199 

Bowan  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 129,380 

Bowan  county,  iron  ores,  ..--,-.»        33O 

Bussell  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac,      .*.••.        143 
Bussell  sulpbur  spring,       .........  58 

Salt  river,  Boiling  fork,  section  near,  ••.«*.  99 

Salt  water,  Casey  county,  -.--•...147 

&alt  borings,  Crocus  creek,  Cumberland  river,      •        •        -        «        -        161 
Salt  water,  in  Morgan  county,    ....••••159 

Salt  water,  in  Powell  county,      -        ••        -        -        -        "        •        136 

Salt  water,  in  Bussell  county, a*-149 

Sandstones  of  tbe  Coal  Measures,  .  .  •  .  ^  .  •  520 
Sandstone,  (mudstone  from  milk  sick  region,)  Grant  o^ruiity,  •        -        272 

Sandstone,  Morgan  county,  -  •  r  '  ."  ..\  •  •  *  -  396 
Sandstone,  mudstone,  of  Owen  county,  -  •  •  »  •  .  375 
Sandstones,  mudstones,  Nicbolas  county,'  •  *  *  ^  ^  «  -  360 
Scboolfield's  cannel  coal,  Morgan  county,  •  •  «  •  •  166,169 
Scott  county,  geology,  soils  and  sub-soil,  •  •  •  •  •  61,381 
Section  on  Alcorn  creek,  ..•«.•••»        443 

Section  at  Airdrie  sbaft.  Green  river,  .•••«.  24 

Section  on  Beecb  fork  of  Salt  river,     ...i^**.  86 

Section  at  tbe "  Big  Lick,"  Nelson  county,  •        .        ^        «        •  97 

Section  on  Boone's  creek, •         68 

Section  near  B'radfordsvilfe,  Salt  river,  Marion  county,  -  «  •  99 
Seotiona  at  Bufialo  and  Baoooon  fanaoei,  Ac,  Graaaapeoiuity,    •  441 

74 
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Section  near  Burlcsvillc,  Cumberland  county. 

Section  at  Caroline  furnace,  Greenup  county, 

Section  on  Chaplin  creik.  Nelson  county, 

Stction  at  Clay'*  ferry.  Keniuclcy  river,      .        -        - 

Section  at  Clinton  furnace,  Greenup  county. 

Section  on  Coal  creek,  .         .         -        ^        . 

Stction  of  coal,  dbc,  on  the  lands  of  Caroline  furnace. 

Section  of  coal,  near  Lewisport,  .... 

Scciion  (connected)  of  upper  and  lower  Coal  Measures  of  Kentuc 

Section  on  Cridcr's  bill,  Russell  couiHy,       .         -         -         ^ 

Si'ciion,  Dick'H  river,  edge  of  Garrard  and  Boyle  counties,    - 

Sections  in  eastern  part  of  Estill  county,      .        .        •        - 

Section  near  Grtensburg,  Green  county,      -        -        -        - 

Section  of  3X0  feet  of  rocks,  on  Grier's  creek,  Woodford  county. 

Section  of  hearth  rock  beds  of  Ciinion  and  Bellefonte  furnaces, 

Section  at  Howard's  lower  creek.  Kentucky  river. 

Section  of  Indian  creek  cannel "coal  bank, 

Seciion,  southern  pnrt  of  Jessamine  county,  on  Kantucky  riverp 

Section  at  Kenton  furnace,  Gteenup  county, 

Section  on  Kentucky  river,  at  Rock  house  knob,  Estill  county, 

Seciion  on  Kettle  river,  Cumberland  county, 

Section  at  Laurel  furnace,  Greenup  county, J 

Section  of  the  knobs  of  Lewis  county, 

Seciion  of  rocks  below  the  bUck  slate,  Lewis  county,    - 

Section,  limestone  ore  banks,  Bellcfonle  furnace,  - 

Section  of  Little  Goose  creek  hill,  Casey  county, 

Seciion,  east  bide  of  Little  S«ndy  river,  Greecup  ceunty, 

Section  from  west  side  of  Little  Sandy  river,  Greenup  county, 

Seciioii  in  Monroe  county, 

Section  on  Muldrough's  hill,  Larue  county. 

Section  at  Mount  Savage  iron  works,  Carter  county,     - 

Section  north  branch  of  Oldtown  creek, 

Seciion  one  mile  east  of  Owingsville,  Bath  county, 

Seciion  at  Puncheon  Camp  hill,  Cumbcriand  county,    • 

Section  near  Poplar  Flato,  Lewis  county,      - 

Section  at  Raccoon  furnace,  Greenup  county. 

Section  at  Railroad  bridge  (Danville  and  Lexington,)  on  Kentucky 

Section  between  Red  river  forge  and  Stanton,  Powell  county. 

Sic  ion  near  Rolling  fork  Meeting  house,  Nelson  county. 

Section  at  Stcain  furnace,  Greenup  county,  •        .        - 

Seciion  of  Weiscl's  coal  mines, 

Section  on  Whetstone  creek,       •••-•- 
BeciionuAWithvow'sriui,KilsoiiGoaiitjr  *       *       '       ^ 
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Shales,  or  roof  slates,  of  coal,  -        -        -        - 

Shelby  county,  geology,  soils,  &c.  Ac,        -         .         .         - 

Shell  earth  of  Nelson  county, » 

"  Sick  Spots,"  Franklin  county, 

Siliceous  mudslone,  Fayfttte  county,  .  »  -  -  . 
Silicious  mujJstone  in  Nicholas  county,  .  .  .  .. 
Silicious  muJstone  in  Owen  county,  -  .  ^  i.  - 
Silicious  mudstone  in  Washington  county,  .         -         - 

Silurian  rock,  upper  and  lower,  boundary  of,  in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath 

Ruwan,  Montgomery,  Estill  and  Madison  counties,    • 
Slag  from  Airdrie  furnace,  Mahlenburg  county. 
Slag,  Iron  furnace,  from  Nelson  furnace.  Nelson  county. 
Soil  in  Adair,  Green,  Alien  and  Barren  counties. 
Soil  analysis,     ----.-•-- 
Soils  and  sub  soils  from  Anderson  county,    -         •        .         . 
Soils  of  Bath  county,  -         •         -         -         -         - 

Soils,  &c.,  of  blue  limestone,  or  Lower  Silurian  formation,  - 
Soils  and  sub  soils  of  Boone  county,  .... 

Soils,  sub  soils,  under  clays  and  limestones,  of  Bourbon  county, 

.Soils  of  Boyle  county, 

Soils  of  Bracken  county, 

Soils  of  Breckinridge  county,     .--•.. 
Soils,  sub  soils,  marls  and  limestone,  of  Bullitt  county. 
Soils  and  sub -soil  of  Campbell  county,         .... 
Soils  and  sub  soil  of  Carroll  county,  .... 

Soil,  Casey  county,  -         - 

Soils  of  Chi-istian,  Todd,  Logan  and  Simpson  counties. 

Soils  from  Clarke  county,  - 

Soils  from  Coal  Measures,  --.... 

Soil  (sub-soil)  of  Crittenden  county, 

Soils  and  sab-soil,  Daviess  county,      -        -        -        - 

Soils  from  Denovian  formation, 

Soil,  £siill  county,  - ' 

Soils  of  Fleming  county,  

Soils  of  Franklip  county,  general  remarks  on,      • 

Solis,  subsoils,  under-clays,  limestones  and  marls,  of  Franklin  county, 

Soil  and  sub  soil  of  Gallatin  county,  .... 

Soils  and  sub-soils  of  Garrard  county,  •  •         . 

Soils,  sub -soils  and  sandstones  from  Grant  county. 

Soils,  sub-soils,  clays  and  iron  ore  pf  Hancock  county,  « 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Hardin  county,  .... 

Soils  and  sub-soii  of  Harrison  county,         .... 

Soil,  Henderson  county  tobacco,  ..... 

SqiIs  and  sub-soil  of  Henry  county,    •        -        .        .        • 
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Soil  and  8ab-8oil»  Jefferson  county, 300 

Soils,  sub-soil,  limestdne  and  shale,  x)f  Jessamine  county,      -        -  72,  302 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Kenton  county, 307 

Soil  ovejr  Kentucky  marble,  32 

Soils  of  Kentucky,  gpneraj  remarks  on,        ..----  31 

Soils  from  knob  freestone, 33 

Soils  and  sub-sojl  of  Larue  county, 310 

Soil  of  Lewis  count}^ 123,  124,  126 

Soils  of  Madison  county, 141>  142 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Marion  county, 100,  101,  313 

Soils  of  Mason  county, --         107,  109 

Soils  of  Meade  county, -        316 

Soils,  sub-soils,  under-clays  and  limestone  of  Mercer  county,         -   81,  82,  319 

Soils  of  Montgomery  county, 133,  134 

Soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  (fee,  in  Nelson  county,  87,  88,  89,  90,  91,  92,  344 

Soils  in  Nicholas  county, 105,  106 

Soils  from  old  field  and  virgin  soils  compared, 35 

Soil  and  sub-soil  of  Oldham  county, 368 

Soils,  sub-soil,  limestone  and  sandstone  of  Owen  county,      -        -         104,  373 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Pendleton  c#unty, 377 

Soi8  from  Quaternary  formation, t  34,  37 

Soil  of  Russell  county» 148 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Scott  county, -        -        381 

Soils,  sub-soil  and  marl  of  Shelby  county, 102,  384 

Soil  from  silicious  sandstones  of  Lower  Silurian  formation,     -        -        -33,36 

Soils  from  sub -carboniferous  rocks, 33,  39 

Soils,  sub-soU  and  marl,  of  Spencer  county,         ....         102,  394 
Soils,  tables  of  composition  of,  arranged  according  to  the  geological 

formation, 36 

Soils  of  Taylor  county, 395 

Soils  in  Taylor  and  Larue  counties, 164 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Trimble  county, 397 

Soils  and  sub-soil  of  Union  county,  400 

Boil  from  Upper  ^lurian  formation, 33,  43 

Soils  and  sub-soils,  dqp.,  in  Washington  county,    -        -       83,  84,  85,  86,  403 

S^lenimya  solenifonjiis, 573 

fipencer  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac,  Ac, 101,  394 

Steam  furnace  coal  and  ore, 456 

Stratigraphical  geology, 59 

Sub-carboniferous  rocks,  in  Lewis,  Fleming,  Bath,  Rowan,  Montgome- 
ry, Estill  and  Madison  counties,        117 

Sub-soils  and  under-cMjrs,  general  remarks  on, 32 

Sub-soiling  injurious,  on  Chaplin  creek.  Nelson  county,         •        -  87,  88 

Substratum,  influence  of  on  tl^e  soil,  199 
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Sabterraneoua  spring,  Gamrd  oounty, 78 

Sttddath  springs,  Bath  county,            ..•.!..  56 

Table  A,  soils,  Ac,  from  Quaternary  formation,           ....  37 

Table  B,  soils,  dte.,  from  Coal  Measures, 38 

Table  C,  soils,  d^c,  from  sub-carboniferous  formation,           ...  39 

Table  D,  soils,  &c.,  from  Devonian  formation, 42 

Table  £,  from  Upper  Silurian  formation, 43 

Table  F,  soils,  Ac,  from  Lower  Silurian  formation,      ....  45 

Table  1,  soils,  sub-soils,  marls,  Ac, 410 

Table  C,  limestones,  Ac, 415 

Table  3,  (A)  iron  ores,  limonites, 416 

Table  9»  (B)  iron  ores,  carbonate  of  iron,  •        •        •        -^        -        •  417 

Table  4,  coals, 418 

Table  5,  sandstones  and  shales, 419 

Table  6,  iron  furnace  slags,        •        -        -        -        •'-        -        -  480 

Table  7,  pig  iron, 420 

Taylor  and  Larue  counties,  geology,  Ac  Ac, 163 

Taylor  county, ••  395 

Tobacco  land  in  Bracken  county 109,  115,  116 

Tobacco  soil  of  Henderson  county, 34 

Tobacco  land  of  Mason  county,          .•••••        107,  109 

Tobacco  land  in  Nicholas  county, 105 

Tobacco  land  of  Washington  coanty, ^     .«        •  84 

Topographical  report— continued, 4t3 

Topography  and  geology  of  Qreenup  county, 425 

Trimble  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,               397 

Union  county,  soils  and  sub-soil,                  400 

Van  Akin's  quarry,  Fayette  county, 67 

Vasocrinus  sculptus,            •            - 486 

Yasocrinus  valens,              •            - 485 

Vineyards  in  Bracken  county,         • 109 

Vineyards  and  manufacture  of  wine,            -        •        •        -         83,  109,  183 

Warren  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac  Ac, 155 

Washington  county,  geology,  soils,  Ac  Ac,         ....         33^  403 

Water,  from  pond,  Owen  county.  Burton  Mather's  pasture,  -        •        .  54 

Well  water,  Mr.  Haskins',  Garrard  county, 78 

Well,  Reuben  Jessee's,  Woodford  county,            65 

Well  water  of  Nelson  county,  around  Bloomfield»         •        •        •        •51,92 
Wines  and  vineyards,  remarks  on,  -  -        •        -  83,  109,  183 

Withrow's  run.  Kelson  county,  section  on, 92 

Woodford  county,  geology  of,  soils,  Ac,              .        .        •        .        «  64 

Woodford  county,  magnesian  limestone,               409 

Zinc  ore,  Henry  county, 103 

Zinc,  sulphuret  of,  Estill  county,         ......        139^  140 
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